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DISCOURSES,  PASTORAL  LETTERS,  ADDRESSES,  AND 
./  ORATIONS. 

« 


ORATION, 

DELIVERED  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LITERARY  AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

ON  WEDNESDAY  THE  9TH  OF  MAY,  1812,  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  UNBAR,  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  CHARLESTON,  BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  JOHN  ENGLAND,  BISHOP  OF 
CHARLESTON,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  : — An 
ample  apology  is  due  to  you  from  him 
whom  your  partiality  has  honoured  with  the 
station  of  your  orator.  It  conveys  to  his 
mind  a reprimand,  when  he  recollepts  that 
anniversaries  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
since  his  appointment,  without  his  having 
discharged  the  duty  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  impose,  and  he  was  so  inadver- 
tent as  to  undertake.  He  can  only  urge  in  ex- 
tenuation, the  serious  accession  of  pressing 
and  indispensable  duties  which  necessarily 
caused  his  absence  from  the  city  on  those 
occasions,  and  the  uninterrupted  occupa- 
tions that  scarcely  left  him  a moment  for 
devotion  to  an  object  which,  however  im- 
portant and  estimable,  he  was  obliged  to 
view  as  only  of  secondary  value. 

However  accustomed  he  is  to  appear  in 
public  on  other  occasions,  he  is  free  to 
avow,  that  at  present  he  is  sensible  of  la- 
bouring under  great  disadvantages.  There 
was  indeed  a period  when  he  was  some- 
what familiar  with  the  topics  of  which  he 
undertakes  to  treat ; but  he  has  now  experi- 
mental conviction,  that  comparative  disuse, 
the  withdrawal  of  his  mind  to  different  sub- 
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1’ects  and  a number  of  other  circumstances 
lave  combined  to  render  the  task  which  he 
endeavours  to  discharge,  far  more  difficult 
than  he  could  have  supposed.  He  trusts, 
therefore,  to  the  indulgence  of  his  friends 
for  the  imperfection  of  the  attempt  now 
made  to  meet  their  wishes. 

In.  reflecting  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
he  might  most  beneficially  treat,  it  struck 
him,  that  as  the  great  object  of  the  Society 
was  the  promotion  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, he  would  best  assist  in  its  attainment, 
by  giving  his  views,  humble  and  impenect 
as  they  must  be,  and  rendered  more  imper- 
fect by  reason  of  the  little  time  which  he 
could  give  to  their  arrangement  and  de- 
velopment, upon  the  importance  of  a regu- 
lar classical  education  as  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  cultivating  literary  taste, 
and  then  by  examining  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  obstructed  philosophical  im- 
provement, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  way  in  which  aid  might  be  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  science. 

That  learning  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  civilized  society,  has  been  so  fre- 
quently repeated^  and  so  generally  and  un- 
hesitatingly received  as  a maxim,  that  no 
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one  would  be  found  to  question  its  truth. 
But  probably  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which 
accompanies  the  spontaneous  assent  to  evi- 
dent propositions  is,  that  being  generally 
couched  in  universal  terms,  their  expression 
becomes  ambiguous ; and  whilst  words  are 

§ reserved,  ideas  may  be  lost.  Would  it  not 
len  be  desirable,  sometimes  to  revert  to 
those  maxims  in  order  to  fix  their  meaning 
by  elucidating  their  phraseology  ? 

Literature  has  usually  been  considered 
under  a twofold  aspect:  speculative  and 
practical ; whilst  the  former  merely  regards 
abstract  truth,  the  latter  applies  it  to  our 
concerns.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  exists  much  less  of  merely  speculative 
learning  than  is  generally  supposed,  and, 
that  what  frequently  receives  this  appella- 
tion, is  but  the  appropriate  basis  upon  which 
is  raised  the  great  superstructure  of  that 
which  is  practical.  If  I be  correct  in  this 
view,  it  will  greatly  narrow  the  inquiry 
whicn  I propose  to  make.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  illustrate  by  example,  rather 
than  to  establish  by  theory,  what  will,  I 
trust,  justify  me  in  assuming  this  position. 

The  demonstrations  of  mathematics  and 
the  calculations  of  algebra  would,  by  several 
persons,  be  instantly  denominated  specula- 
tive : and  even  some  might  be  found  who 
would  call  their  study  idle:  but  abandon 
them,  and  see  how  much  practical  know- 
ledge you  destroy ! The  surveyor,  the  en- 
gineer, the  architect,  the  ship-builder,  and 
many  others,  will  immediately  experience 
the  most  sensible  checks  in  their  several 
pursuits.  The  observations  of  the  heavens, 
the  calculation  of  the  paths  of  the  planets, 
of  the  distances  of  the  stars,  their  magni- 
tude, relation  and  position,  would  seem  to 
have  little  influence  upon  tne  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  busy  life ; it  might  specially  be 
supposed  that  they  have  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  mercantile  transactions;  yet  it  is 
clear,  that  the  science  of  navigation  depends 
chiefly  upon  astronomy,  and  the  interchange 
of  commodities  is  earned  on  through  naviga- 
tion : and  thus,  much  of  the  profit  derived 
by  the  modern  active  merchant  from  the 
facilities  of  our  age,  has  been  remotely 
created  by  the  researches  of  some  secluded, 
contemplative  sage  whose  bones  have  moul- 
dered in  former  centuries,  either  in  Chaldea 
or  in  Egypt.  How  well  may  we  compare 
the  results  of  learning  to  the  action  of  the 
human  frame ! We  can  seldom  detect  the 
original  source,  and  we  are  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  principle  of  motion : so  the  great 
bulk  of  men  observe  clearly  tne  continued 
effects  of  causes  which  to  them  are  totally 
unknown.  Place  the  rude  canoe  and  a 
steam  frigate  side  by  side ; erect  the  wig- 


wam upon  the  area  of  the  capitol ; bring  the 
accomplished  surgeon  or  the  reflecting  phy- 
sician to  the  desolate  child  of  the  forest, 
who  lies  mangled  or  gasping  near  the  un- 
couth weapon  of  the  chase ; send  a compe- 
tent master  on  board  of  that  vessel,  to  bring 
joy  and  safety  to  an  exhausted  crew,  who 
since  the  loss  of  their  leader  have  been 
worn  down  by  exertion  and  fatigue,  sailing 
in  a variety  of  directions,  unable  to  make 
any  harbour,  and  totally  ignorant  as  to 
whither  they  nave  been  driven.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  utility  of  practical  learning  will 
be  admitted  • but  in  most  of  those  instances 
the  knowledge  which  confers  the  unques- 
tioned benefit  is  evidently  founded  upon 
what  many  persons  have  designated  ab- 
stract or  speculative  science. — But  I will 
go  farther  and  will  not  hesitate  to  say.  that 
in  nearly  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
this  science  produces  the  most  beneficial 
effects,  without  vainly  exhibiting  its  agency : 
whilst  we,  who  have  lived  only  in  polishea 
or  civilized  society,  view  those  very  effects 
as  the  results  of  unaided  nature;  just  as 
those  Eastern  beings,  who  have  never  gone 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  palaces 
and  gardens,  and  upon  whose  presence  even 
the  cultivator  or  the  artist  must  not  intrude, 
can  form  no  idea  of  what  aspect  the  unculti- 
vated mountains  would  present ; nor  of  the 
labour  and  industry  that  have  been  ex- 
pended to  produce  those  scenes  with  which 
they  have  always  been  familiar,  and  which 
they  regard  as  being  natural. 

It  might  be  then  inquired  whether  there 
exists  any  merely  speculative  science,  that 
is,  any  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life.  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  does  not.  My  conclusion  is 
founded  upon  a view  of  particulars,  and  in 
this  view,  I think  that  I embrace  all  neces- 
sary to  make  the  enumeration  perfect.  Let 
us  chiefly  take  up  what  are  usually  de- 
signated as  the  learned  professions. 

Law  should  be  considered  under  its  two- 
fold aspect,  legislation,  or  the  creation  of 
appropriate  rules  of  conduct,  together  with 
their  sanction ; and  judgment,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  those  laws,  as  well  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  as  by  the  punishment  of 
the  offender.  Here  life,  liberty,  property, 
public  peace,  private  security,  ana  a great 
variety  of  the  principal  concerns  of  man  in 
his  earthly  career,  are  deeply  and  perpetu- 
ally implicated,  besides  that  severe  mental 
discipline  and  habitual  restraint  which  arise 
from  a good  education  and  a regular  exer 
cise  of  the  superior  faculties,  a nice  power 
of  discrimination,  extensive  acquaintance 
with  ancient  legal  enactments  of  tne  several 
civilized  nations,  the  circumstances  which 
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called  them  into  existence,  their  mode  of  i 
operation,  the  knowledge  of  how  far  they 
proved  remedial  or  useful,  by  what  means 
they  degenerated  or  became  injurious,  per- 
verted, or  abused,  will  be  at  least  highly 
desirable ; to  which  should  be  added,  fami- 
liarity with  their  history,  as  also  the  intimate 
observation  of  the  actual  state  of  society, 
and  generally  of  the  human  character.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  here  there  is  much 
of  what  is  usually  called  practical,  rather 
than  speculative  science,  out  to  converse 
beneficially  with  the  ancient  legislators  and 
moralists,  we  must  speak  their  language. 
It  is  true,  that  an  interpreter  might  be  em- 
ployed ; but  which  of  us  would  feel  himself 
mstified,  under  the  pretext  of  having  a trans- 
lator, and  saving  more  time  to  study  facts 
in  preference  to  words,  by  neglecting  the 
study  of  those  languages  which  had  during 
centuries  been  used  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, to  restrict  his  intercourse  with  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  civilized  world  ? 
But  if  we  give  the  principle  to  which  I here 
allude  its  full  play,  we  shall  not  have  left 
to  us  even  the  interpreter  himself ; since  if 
the  acquisition  of  languages  be  a waste  of 
time,  no  person  should  be  encouraged  to 
extravagance ! Whatever  my  respect  might 
be  for  gentlemen  who  think  differently,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  is  required 
for  the  study  of  ancient  documents  and  of 
ancient  history,  and  that  such  learning  is 
far  from  being  unnecessary  for  an  accom- 
plished legislator.  It  is  to  him  the  experi- 
ence of  several  ages. 

It  is,  not  unfirequently,  urged  against  this 
position,  that  we  have  seen  in  these  repub- 
lics, many  instances  of  great  men  who  nave 
well  discharged  their  duty  without  these 
aids.  I do  not  question  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion ; but  my  inference  would  be,  that 
they  would  have  done  better,  had  they  been 
so  aided.  It  is  added,  that  men  of  this 
description  have,  in  some  instances,  out- 
stripped those  of  classical  attainments.  I 
would  only  reply,  that  with  the  help  of  those 
attainments,  they  would  have  gone  farther. 
I am  equally  far  from  supposing  that  what 
is  useful  is  all-sufficient,  as  I am  from  ima- 
gining that  every  rule  is  without  an  excep- 
tion, or  that  a prodigy  is  an  ordinary  pro- 
duction. As  well  might  it  be  arguea,  that 
the  improvements  which  produce  speed  and 
comfort  in  our  packets  are  useless,  because 
our  rivers  and  our  seas  were  passed  before 
their  introduction.  I have  arrived  then  at 
the  conclusion^  that  for  the  legislator  the 
perusal  of  ancient  documents  is  extremely 
valuable ; and  that  as  they  can  be  best  un- 
derstood in  their  original  phraseology,  the 


study  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are 
written  is  not,  for  him,  a mere  speculative 
engagement,  but  a useful  portion  of  prac- 
tical literature. 

The  judicial  application  of  the  law  re- 
quires all  the  critical  qualifications  of  the 
legislator  in  a more  perfect  degree,  because, 
for  this  purpose  the  object  and  meaning  of 
the  statute  or  custom  must  be  perfectly  com- 
prehended : not  only  must  its  principles  be 
appreciated,  but  the  fair  exceptions  should 
be  known  with  equal  accuracy  as  the  rule 
itself : the  judge  should  be  familiar  with  the 
great  maxims  of  evidence,  by  whose  aid 
facts  will  be  clearly  developed  and  placed 
in  their  proper  and  precise  station,  for  the 
puipose  of  learning  how  far  they  come' 
under  the  operation  of  the  enactment.  Nor 
can  the  jurist  who  is  to  arrange  and  bring 
his  case  under  the  observation  of  the  court, 
be  less  able  to  make  that  disposition  of  his 
materials  without  serious  injury  to  the  client, 
who,  relying  upon  his  capacity,  has  placed 
his  interests  in  nis  hands.  How  much  then, 
of  what  is  thoughtlessly  called  speculative 
learning,  is  of  absolute  practical  necessity 
to  the  sages  of  the  bench,  and  the  members 
of  the  bar?  He  who  will  make  ancient 
language  and  ancient  history  his  study,  and 
will  look  patiently  to  their  mutual  aid  for 
their  mutual  explanation,  will  discover  trea- 
sures of  ancient  lore,  which  the  half-in- 
formed  pronounce,  hastily,  to  be  barbarism, 
because  in  a different  state  of  society  from 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  they  aptly 
provided  for  the  public  weal,  by  remedies 
which  would  be  equally  unsuited  to  our 
circumstances,  as  our  regulations  would  be 
inapplicable  to  the  customs  of  that  age. 
Their  laws  and  ours,  like  the  coin  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  bear  different  devices  and  un- 
like inscriptions,  but  each  is  plate  or  bul- 
lion ; and  he  who  possesses  both  is  richer 
than  is  the  one  who  in  fastidious  self-suffi- 
ciency flings  either  away.  Certainly,  he 
who  could  acquire  coin  of  only  one  descrip- 
tion, would  act  prudently  in  preferring  that 
which  is  current  where  he  sojourns : and  if 
the  contracted  mind  or  the  curtailed  oppor- 
tunities of  a professional  man  compelled 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  only  an  alternative; 
the  language  which  is  now  used,  and  the 
laws  now  in  force  demand  his  preference : 
but  if  his  leisure  and  opportunities  will 
allow  him  to  extend  his  studies,  the  added 
wealth  of  ancient  times  will  better  qualify 
him'  for  enacting,  for  expounding,  and  for 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Let  us  view  the  requisite  Qualifications 
for  a useful  member  of  the  medical  faculty, 
or  for  an  accomplished  and  scientific  sur- 
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geon.  Besides  that  power  of  acute  percep- 
tion with  which  as  a kind  of  instinct;  a man 
might  be  specially  gifted;  so  as  almost  in- 
tuitively to  detect  the  seat;  the  nature,  and 
the  extent  of.  a disease;  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  mind  should  have  been  so 
disciplined;  as  to  avoid  the  hasty  conclu- 
sions to  which  an  overweening  and  too 
confident  self-sufficiency  would  rush.  The 
general  and  usual  diagnostics  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  habits  of  the  individual,  by 
the  influence  of  climate,  by  the  period  of 
life,  by  the  previous  treatment,  and  by  a 
number  of  other  peculiarities,  which  vary 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  If  the  truth  of  the 
admonition  festina  lente  can  be  more  usefully 
practical  in  any  one  case  than  another,  it  is 
here.  Genius,  decision,  and  action  quick 
as  thought,  can  often  do  much  for  life  and 
health ; out  unfortunately,  they  may  also  by 
one  mistake,  fix  the  irrevocable  doom  of 
the  patient.  It  is  not  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  names  of  diseases,  and  of  their  usual 
stages;  it  is  not  by  the  repetition  of  the 
vocabulary  of  a dispensary,  and  an  ac- 
. quaintance  with  some  of  the  chief  properties 
of  drugs ; it  is  not  from  the  hasty,  wanton 
mangling  of  a decaying  subject,  and  pos- 
sessing a general  notion  of  the  uses  of 
bones,  muscles,  and  vessels,  that  correct 
and  useful  medical  skill  is  acquired.  No ; 
it  is  by  the  laborious  investigation  of  a clear, 
calm,  and  cautious  mind.  No  reading  can 
supply  the  want  of  judgment,  but  no  power 
of  judgment  will  avail  much,  without  facts 
upon  which  its  decisions  may  be  formed. 
Aji  original  and  distinct  perception  united 
to  deliberate  reflection  and  steady  habit  of 
observation  form  the  best  foundation  for 
useful  healing  knowledge : and  every  mode 
by  which  these  faculties  can  be  improved, 
is  an  important  branch  of  previous  educa- 
tion. 

I would  here  ask,  whether,  generally 
speaking,  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  seeds  of  science  by  what  is  usually 
known  as  ordinary  school  discipline.  I 
know  not  much  the  opinion  of  others,  but 
I have  formed  my  own.  I would  unhesi- 
tatingly say,  No ! And  my  impression  is, 
that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  the 
planter  to  expect  a superior  crop  from  an 
unprepared  soil  as  it  would  be  to  look  for 
medical  or  surgical  proficiency,  from  the 
attendance  upon  lectures  by  a half-educated 
youth,  let  his  abilities  be  what  they  may. 
Whoever,  either  from  his  own  experience 
or  the.  testimony  of  others,  is  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge  amongst 
students,  must  at  once  concede,  that  even 
the  best-prepared  tyro  in  science  will  lose 
at  the  commencement  far  more  than  is 


usually  supposed,  from  the  mere  inability  of 
an  untrained  mind  to  comprehend  the 
views,  or  to  keep  pace  with  me  strides  of 
an  experienced  proficient.  We  are  the 
creatures  of  individual  habit;  no  specula- 
tive observation  will  supply  the  place  of 
training;  it  will  certainly  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  observer;  but  it  will  never,  even 
m a moderately  remote  degree,  be  equally 
beneficial.  It  is  true,  you  may  sometimes 
meet  with  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  I apprehend,  that  upon  examination 
they  will  not  be  found  such  in  reality.  As 
there  are  men  of  great  natural  strength  of 
body,  of  well-regulated  courage  and  extra- 
ordinary agility,  who  will  always  be  an  over- 
match for  the  best-trained  individuals  of 

fiuny  frame  and  nervous  debility;  so  in  the 
iterary  world,  there  are  those  to  whom  God 
has  given  great  mental  energy,  but  to  which 
power  man  has  added  little  cultivation ; such 
persons  will  always  surpass  these  others, 
upon  whom  great  human  labour  has  been 
comparatively  lost,  because  the  Creator  has 
withheld  the  necessary  share  of  capacity. 
I need  not,  with  you,  dwell  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  raising  a sophism  upon  this  fact. 
I believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  they 
whom  this  delusion  could  influence,  are  not 
of  the  race  of  intellectual  giants.  Yet,  in 
a community  like  ours,  where  there  exists 
a general  ambition  to  obtain  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  learned,  professions 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure,  and  only  that  quan- 
tity of  exertion  which  will  barely  suffice, 
there  must  always  be  a disposition  to  dis- 
pense, as  far  as  possible,  with  extensive 
preparatory  education.  When  we  add  to 
this,  that  self-love  which  in  every  indivi- 
dual, creates  partiality  and  great  esteem  for 
ourselves  ana  for  all  our  connexions ; and 
take  into  account  a propensity  to  draw  con- 
clusions rather  from  possibilities  and  the 
imaginary  fitness  of  tnings,  than  from  ob- 
servation and  factj  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  prevalent  disposition  to  dispense  with 
altogether,  or  greaUy  to  curtail,  those  pre- 
liminary modes  of  mental  exercise  which 
discipline  the  understanding  and  regulate 
the  judgment ; we  need  not  be  astonished, 
that  by  several  persons,  the  information 
which  I would  call  practically  useful  will 
be  denominated  speculative.  Under  this 
head,  I would  class  especially,  mathemati- 
cal, arithmetical,  and  metaphysical  reason- 
ing. The  mind  thus  prepared,  will  be  more 

Sowerful,  more  attentive,  more  patient,  more 
iscriminating,  and  more  expert.  The  at- 
tendance upon  a single  course  of  scientific 
lectures  by  a person  thus  prepared,  will 
generally  be  far  more  beneficial  than  the 
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same  course  thrice  attended  by  the  same 
person,  without  this  previous  exercise. 

Medicine  is  a more  extensive  school  than 
that  of  law.  Every  observation  which  I 
have  made  regarding  the  utility  of  the  dead 
languages  to  the  lawyer,  will  apply  with  at 
least  equal  force  in  this  school.  It  is  in 
those  languages  that  one  will  best  converse 
with  the  great  fathers  of  the  science ; it  is 
in  those  peculiar  idioms  of  which  no  trans- 
lation can  convey  the  spirit  that  yet  dwells 
in  the  original,  that  the  very  soul  of  the 
master  is  discovered.  The  structure  and 
organization  of  the  human  frame  is  every- 
where the  same : and  the  science  of  heal- 
ing its  diseases  is  one  of  universal  interest. 
Wherever  the  victim  of  the  original  male- 
diction is  found,  whether  at  thte  equator  or 
near  the  pole,  in  China,  in  California,  upon 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  the  Danube,  or 
the  Nile ; in  the  monarch’s  palace,  or  in  the 
Arab’s  tent;  whether  he  discourses  in  the 
halls  of  the  academy,  or  encounters  the 
lion  or  the  panther  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  or  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven ; 
whatever  be  the  tinge  of  his  complexion, 
or  the  quality  and  form  of  his  vesture,  he  is 
equally  a child  of  Adam,  and  not  only  bone 
ot  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  but 
moreover  liable  to  all  those  disorders  which 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  necessity  of  study- 
ing and  remedying  or  alleviating  those  dis- 
orders is,  and  has  always  been,  and  will 
always  continue  to  be.  a universal  and  an 
important  concern.  Tne  subject  of  those 
disorders  being  then,  everywhere  the  same, 
and  the  attention  of  so  many  persons  of 
various  nations  and  ages  having  been  given 
to  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  heal- 
ing, nothing  can  be  more  beneficial,  or  de- 
sirable, or  proper,  than  that  the  good  men 
so  employed  should  possess  the  faculty  of 
communicating  with  ease  and  precision  to 
their  brethren  throughout  the  world,  the 
useful  discoveries  which  they  make;  and 
thus  rapidly  give  to  each  individual  of  the 
fraternity  tne  benefit  derived  from  the  ex- 
rience  of  the  whole  body.  This  can  only 
continued  as  it  has  heretofore  been 
effected,  by  the  preservation  of  a common 
language,  the  meaning  of  whose  terms  is 
not  liable  to  change,  and  which  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  through  the  regions  of  science 
and  civilization,  all  over  the  universe.  In 
this  view  I fearlessly  assert,  that  an  accu- 
rate and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  so  far  from  being 
speculative  or  unnecessary  literature,  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  and  perfection 
of  medical  knowledge  and  surgery. 

Allow  me  to  add  one  other  observation. 
The  names  of  drugs,  of  chemical,  mineral 
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and  botanical  productions,  of  which  such 
extensive  use  is  made,  are,  I may  say.  al- 
together in  those  languages,  and  certainly 
the  vernacular  appellations  of  substances  in 
one  region  woula  be  unintelligible  in  ano- 
ther ; and  whosoever  would  profit  by  foreign 
research,  or  turn  the  discovery  of  another  to 
account,  must  be  at  least  acquainted  with 
the  tongue  in  which  he  speaks.  The  ac- 
quisition by  all,  then,  of  a few  common 
languages,  so  far  from  being  a useless 
waste  of  time  and  labour,  is  to  the  physician 
the  saving  of  both : because  it  relieves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  acquiring  several  new 
dialects,  that  he  may  converse  with  men  of 
science ; or,  in  case  of  neglect,  he  cannot 
rofit  by  their  labours,  he  must  have  his 
nowledge  greatly  abridged,  he  must  be 
dependent  upon  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  the  comparatively  small  number  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  In  fact  the  want 
of  such  a medium  of  scientific  intercourse 
would  be  equivalent  to  a professional  ex- 
clusion of  each  nation  from  the  remainder 
of  the  universe.  And  what  would  now  add 
to  this  evil,  is  the  fact  that  the  present  no- 
menclature is  to  those  who  are  critically 
acquainted  with  the  languages,  an  extremely 
well-regulated  mode  of  instantly  and  exactly 
bringing  several  useful  and  important  facts, 
regarding  the  nature  of  diseases  and  reme- 
dies, before  the  mind  with  the  lightest  pos- 
sible tax  upon  the  memory.  Thus,  to  the 
physician,  the  labour  of  a few  years  in 
childhood  is,  in  fact,  the  economy  of  a large 
portion  of  his  after  life,  and  the  greatest  aid 
to  his  accuracy  in  practice.  For  him  a large 
portion  of  what  is  hastily  called  speculation 
is  the  basis  of  truly  practical  knowledge. 

My  own  peculiar  situation,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  our  religious  society,  preclude  the 
detail  regarding  the  science  of  theology.  I 
shall  merely  observe  that  nearly  all  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  applied  respecting  the 
two  professions  which  I nave  reviewed,  are 
equally  of  force  here.  I shall  make  but  a 
single  statement  regarding  that  science  in 
the  church  to  which  I belong:  and  in  doing 
so,  I would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate 
any  contrast  to  any  other  society,  but  merely 
to  testify  a fact  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  conclusion  which  i am  anxious  to  sup- 
port. In  our  view,  the  science  of  theology 
does  not,  in  the  wnole  system  of  revealed 
religion,  recognise  a single  speculative 
opinion,  but  views  the  entire  as  a collection 
of  facts,  whose  truth  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  most  strict  application  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence.  Supposing  them  to  have 
been  thus  demonstrated,  it  considers  every 
one  of  them  to  have  an  important  bearing, 
not  only  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  man  in 
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this  transitory  world,  but  upon  his  happiness 
or  miser)'  in  that  which  is  eternal.  Thus 
we  assume  that  in  what  is  called  specula- 
tive or  dogmatical  theology  there  does  not 
exist  one  merely  speculative  opinion.  The 
church  itself  is  considered  as  a numerous 
society,  whose  discipline  is  law,  one  portion 
of  which  is  a constitution  that  is  considered 


the  glories  of  ancient  Egypt,  leaving  but  a 
few  heavy  pyramids  and  some  splendid 
ruins  to  testily,  amidst  the  lasting  desolation, 
that  before  the  day  of  wreck  there  was  an 
age  of  genius. 

During  centuries,  the  way  to  the  temple 
of  literature  has  been  through  the  halls  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  languages  of  the  re- 


permanent  and  unchangeable,  another  por-  public  of  science  have  been  principally  the 
tion  consists  of  statutes  enacted  by  the  uni-  • Greek  and  Roman;  especially  and  more 
versal  legislature  for  the  universal  body,  or  generally  the  latter.  They  who  have  been 
by  the  local  authorities  for  their  particular  eminent  in  these  great  departments  of  know- 
districts.  The  enactment,  repeal,  amend- i ledge,  were  made  familiar  with  these  tongues 
ment,  and  application  of  those  laws  must , by  their  early  and  assiduous  conversation 
be  governed  by  the  same  principles  that  re- , amongst  the  classic  authors.  As  it  has 


gulate  all  other  descriptions  of  correct  legis- 
lation and  judgment.  However,  upon  this 
topic  I do  not  wish  to  proceed  farther,  nor 
indeed  is  it  necessary  for  my  present  pur- 
pose ; I only  desired  to  show  that  in  each 
of  the  learned  professions  the  usual  classical 
education  was  an  exceedingly  useful  prepara- 
tion for  the  professional  study  itself ; and  I 
believe  that  I have  made  a sufficiently  ex- 
tensive enumeration,  with  observations  cal- 
culated to  show  that,  in  preparing  for  the 
learned  professions  at  least,  what  is  too  ge- 
nerally pronounced  to  be  speculative  litera- 
ture is  but  the  proper  foundation  for  that 
which  is  truly  practical. 

I do  not  undertake  to  defend  the  abuses 
of  the  schools,  or  of  systems,  nor  to  deny 
that  there  did  exist  a very  injudicious  mode 
of  what  was  called  “ sharpening  the  mind,” 
by  habituating  it  to  distinguish  when  there 
existed  no  ground  for  distinction ; to  affect 
doubt,  where  not  only  was  common  sense 
satisfied,  but  one  would  scarcely  find  room 
to  thrust  the  other  ingredients  of  a syllogism 
between  the  plain  maxim  and  the  palpable 
conclusion:  neither  will  I make  common 
cause  with  those  superlatively  ingenious 
disputants,  who  demanded,  for  maxims, 
proof  beyond  the  universal  testimony  of 
oommon  sense ; and  who  would  set  up  the 
assumed  possibility  of  a doubt  as  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  counterbalance  an  ascer- 
tained fact.  It  is  true  that,  at  a former  pe- 
riod, the  schools  of  Europe  trained  up  many 
of  their  students  in  an  excess  of  this  mode 
of  exercise;  it  is  true  that  the  technical 
phraseology  which  they  used  was  harsh 
and  barbarous.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
though  perhaps  it  is  unfashionable  to  make 
the  statement,  that  many  of  the  persons 
who  in  those  aays  had  to  contend  with  dis- 
advantages which  we  might  imperfectly 
describe  but  can  never  feel,  nave  left  us  the 
evidence  of  the  prowess  which  was  then  in 
existence.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  this 
the  occasion,  to  say  how  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  times  have  perished,  like 


sometimes  happened  that  a nation  has  been 
assailed  with  the  arms  furnished  from  her 
own  arsenal ; so  has  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics been  chiefly,  and  most  formidably  and 
adroitly,  decried  by  men  whose  minds  were 
amply  furnished  from  these  extensive  and 
varied  stores.  We  have  occasionally,  it  is 
true,  beheld  some  gigantic  warrior,  careless 
of  discipline,  untutored  in  tactics,  and  de- 
spising evolutions,  rush  boldly  into  the  fight, 
and  spread  destruction  ana  terror  for  a 
time:  the  contusions  of  his  uncouth  mace 
gave  to  the  carcasses  of  his  victims  an  ap- 
pearance even  more  horrid  than  that  of 
death:  but  when  the  first  emotions  subsided 
and  his  manner  was  observed,  how  easily 
was  he  overcome'?  The  transient  success 
which  he  obtained  was  the  result  of  the 
mighty  force  with  which  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally gifted,  and  the  unusual  mode  in 
which  he  made  his  assault:  but  had  he 
added  to  his  natural  prowess  the  advantages 
of  discipline,  how  much  more  formidable 
would  he  have  been  ? The  war-cry  of  such 
a combatant  excited  attention ; an  unusual 
interest  was  felt  on  his  behalf ; in  his  own 
person,  he  for  a time  seemed  to  furnish  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  his 
cause.  Yet,  I would  ask,  to  what  are  we 
to  attribute  that  suggestion  which  is  conti- 
nually urging  the  observer  to  make  conside- 
rable allowance  in  favour  of  such  men  be- 
cause of  their  want  of  regular  education ; 
if  it  be  not  a universal  concession  that  the 
mind  thereby  prepared  is  made  therefore 
superior?  For  why  should  anything  be 
conceded  because  of  the  neglect  of  classi- 
cal education,  if  the  want  of  that  discipli- 
nary course  be  not  a manifest  disadvan- 
tage? 

The  principal  objection  of  those  who 
would  discontinue  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  is  the  alleged  waste  of  time. 
They  thus  assume  the  verypoint  at  issue, 
that  the  time  is  wasted.  They  attempt  to 
prove  the  waste  by  the  new  assumption  that 
no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  study.  I 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  advan- 
fcj#68  Were  very  great  indeed.  Conceding 
”n  to  be  great,  they  assert  that  the  time 
Me  means  consumed  are  beyond  the 
value  of  the  acquisition.  To  sustain  this 
position,  they  assume  that  the  whole  period 
during  which  the  study  of  those  authors  is 
continued,  the  students  have  little  or  no 
other  occupation.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  fact.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
details,  but  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that 
in  a well-regulated  course,  though  the  clas- 
sics appear  to  be  the  principal,  because  the 
prominent  objects,  yet  there  are  a multitude 
of  others  which,  as  an  aggregate,  equal,  if 
they  do  not  exceed,  the  quantity  that  occu- 
pies the  foreground.  It  is  stated  that  the 
time  given  to  this  useless  occupation  would 
be  better  devoted  to  more  practical  studies 
which  are  omitted  on  its  account.  I appre- 
hend the  argument  would  be  found  quite 
defective  if  it  were  required  to  specify,  on 
one  side,  what  the  more  practical  omitted 
studies  are ; and  then  the  occupations  of  a 
judiciously  arranged  course  ot  education 
were  exhibited  in  contrast;  for  not  only 
would  the  object  of  these  particular  studies 
be  found  not  omitted,  but  it  would  be  seen 
that  their  perfect  attainment  was  facilitated 
by  the  very  means  which  were  said  to  im- 
pede their  acquisition. 

Objections  nave  frequently  been  made  to 
the  works  used  in  the  acquirement  of  those 
languages.  They  are  said  to  be  calculated 
to  pervert  the  judgment,  to  delude  and  (for- 
nipt  the  imagination,  and  to  taint  the  he&rt; 
perhaps  I would  be  more  accurate  in  say- 
ing that  the  allegation  is,  they  tend  to  con- 
firm its  depravity.  Were  either  of  these 
statements  sustained  by  evidence,  I trust  our 
society  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  encou- 
rage the  destruction  of  the  mental  powers, 
or  to  rain  the  eternal  prospects  of  tne  chil- 
dren of  Carolina ; and  if  the  classic  authors 
usually  read  in  schools  were  fitted  to  ends 
so  mischievous,  we  would,  indeed,  be  cri- 
minal in  the  highest  degree  by  continuing 
or  by  encouraging  their  use.  but  let  us  not 
too  hastily  decide. 

I know  it  is  fashionable  to  decry  almost 
die  whole  body  of  those  men  whom  the 
civilized  world,  during  ages,  has  regarded 
as  learned.  Men  who  have  never  read  a 
page  of  their  works  have  passed  judgment 
upon 'them;  persons  who  ao  not  understand 
their  language  have  furnished  essays  upon 
their  dements;  they  who  know  nothing  of 
other  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation,  the 
carcmnstances  of  the  nations  in  which  they 
lived,  the  genius  of  their  age,  or  the  objects 
they  had  m view,  have  condemned  them. 
For  some  it  was  convenient,  for  others  it 


was  easy ; where  the  bold  and  the  reckless 
lead  the  way,  and  some  of  the  leaders  are 
distinguished,  it  becomes  as  facile  as  it  is 
fashionable,  for  the  multitude  to  follow : 
and  he  who  hesitates  is  perhaps  underva- 
lued. We  can  easily  observe  how  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  is  led  along  in  fashion,  in 
party,  in  taste,  in  politics,  in  amusement, 
boldness,  perseverance,  zeal,  and  tact  in 
turning  favourable  circumstances  to  account, 
will  generally  insure  success.  Hence,  though 
it  be  fashionable  amongst  a large  class  of 
our  modern  writers  to  cast  obloquy  upon  the 
genius  and  acquirements  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  centuries,  the  individual  who  ad- 
dresses you  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
he  cannot  unite  in  the  vituperation.  His 
own  vision  may  be  imperfect,  or  it  may 
be  that  he  mistakes  the  phantoms  of  imagi- 
nation for  the  realities  ol  life;  and  if  it  be  a 
misfortune,  he  is  unfortunate  in  common 
with  a large  portion  of  the  great  lights  of 
our  latter  age ; men  in  whose  track  he  is 

Eroud  to  follow  at  a mighty  distance.  Though 
e be  not  “ habituated  to  swear  to  the  words 
of  any  master,’7  yet  he  pays  great  deference 
to  the  united  judgment  of  the  learned  men 
of  every  age  and  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ized world : and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
they  have,  by  their  precepts  and  their  prac- 
tice, exhibited  the  classic  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  the  most  correct  models  upon 
which  to  form  the  judgment  of  the  literary 
student.  To  the  mind’s  eye  of  him  who 
stands  before  you.  these  witnesses  appear 
venerable  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus; 
rising  up  in  the  more  polished  parts  of  Asia, 
upon  the  continent  and  in  the  islands  of 
Greece,  spread  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  as  also  through  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  during  some  centuries.  It  is  true 
that  tne  brilliancy  of  this  scene  was,  for  & 
time,  overshadowed  by  the  clouds  of  the 
tempestuous  North,  and  the  desolating  East 
But  as  the  atmosphere  became  attenuated, 
the  beams  of  knowledge  again  diffused 
their  cheering  influence.  Much  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  ruinous  flood ; but  the 
cultivation  became  more  widely  extended, 
many  of  the  former  regions  of  science  again 
produce  their  flowers  and  their  fruits : Bri- 
tain, Germany,  and  even  Scandinavia  her- 
self became  mellowed  and  fertile.  In  all 
those  places,  the  classic  authors  have  been 
principally  used  for  the  direction  of  the 
mdgment  and  the  improvement  of  the  taste : 
here,  too,  does  he  find  many  witnesses,  and 
their  succession  continues.  They  appear 
also  respectable  and  comparatively  nume- 
rous at  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Ana  though 
the  speculative  mind  should  indulge  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  aid 
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the  judgment  and. improve  the  taste,  and 
should  declare  itself  unsatisfied  witn  the 
philosophy  of  the  explanation ; yet  the  fact 
would  not  be  the  less  obvious,  and  its  nearly 
universal  admission  might  be  reasonably 
considered  as  good  evidence  as  that  which 
we  have  of  our  power  of  motion,  though 
some  abstruse  investigators  might  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  existence  of  even  this 
too,  as  they  can  discover  neither  its  origin 
or  process. 

Will  not  the  architect  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  study  of  the  ancient  models  ? Does 
not  the  painter  eagerly  review  the  produc- 
tions of  former  masters'?  Would  the  works 
of  Phidias  or  of  Praxiteles  be  useless  to  the 
sculptor  ? It  is  true,  he  might  employ  him- 
self beneficially  in  contemplating  those  of 
Canova,  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  of  Chantry: 
but  why  should  even  the  torsos  and  frag- 
ments of  former  ages  be  cast  away?  Will 
the  jurist  make  no  useful  acquirement,  by 
studying  the  disused  or  the  repealed  code, 
or  the  obsolete  pleadings  of  his  mighty  pre- 
decessors? Though  he  should  not  find  them 
obviously  applicable  to  his  immediate  pur- 
poses, yet  will  they  expand  his  mind,  extend 
nis  views,  confirm  his  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, and  render  him  more  acute  in  the 
investigation  and  arrangement  of  his  facts. 
Thus  will  he  be  better  qualified  to  turn  to 
useful  account  the  science  that  bears  upon 
the  very  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
The  study  of  these  ancient  authors  is  not 
only  useful  to  guide  the  judgment,  and  to 
correct  the  taste,  but  to  refine  and  warm 
some  of  our  best  affections.  When  the 
cloak  of  Cincinnatus  is  flung  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Washington,  the  coldness  of 
even  affected  philosophy  will  thaw,  in  the 

flow  of  that  current  which  diffuses  life  and 
eat  and  ardour  through  the  frame  of  the 
patriot;  and  the  energy  of  his  feeling  has 
already  secured  in  action  that  result,  regard- 
ing whose  attainment  our  semblance  of  rea- 
soning would  be  only  commencing  its  cal- 
culation. It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a demon- 
stration of  the  mode  in  which  the  ardour  is 
•excited,  as  it  is  to  prove  that  excitement 
itself  exists:  neither  is  it  so  perfectly  within 
•our  reach  to  determine  the  process  by  which 
our  faculties  are  improved,  as  to  observe 
and  to  testify  the  improvement.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  human  mind  is  form- 
ed, the  springs  of  action,  and  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  are  alike  impervious  to 
human  observation:  perhaps  there  is  only 
one  eye  in  the  universe  by  which  they  are 
clearly  discernible;  and  how  immense  is 
ithe  distance  between  its  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  ours?  Shall  wq,then  deny  the 
plain  results  of  the  experience  of  centuries, 


because  we  cannot  perhaps  give  a demon- 
stration from  principle?  To  my  view,  this 
would  not  be  the  perfection  of  wisdom : the 
larger  portion  of  the  little  that  we  know, 
has  been  derived  from  the  observation  of 
facts ; we  have  very  little,  indeed,  scarcely 
any,  that  is  the  mere  deauction  from  prin- 
ciple : and  though  I have  the  full  conviction 
that  I am  surrounded  by  my  friends,  still  I 
am,  as  yet,  altogether  a stringer  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  consciousness , accom- 
panies vision ; and  I must  candidly  avow, 
that  it  is  not  by  the  aid  of  my  philosophy  I 
have  become  convinced  of  your  presence. 

The  experience  of  the  learned  world  has 
testified  generally  in  favour  of  classical  edu- 
cation, for  directing  the  judgment  and  cor- 
recting the  taste  in  composition,  as  well  as 
for  opening  vast  stores  of  useful  informa- 
tion upon  several  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  practical  science  and  historical 
details.  My  object  not  being  to  enter  at 
laige  upon  the  vindication  of  the  opinions 
which  I communicate,  nor  to  refute  at 
length  those  from  which  I dissent,  but  rather 
to  bring  the  topics  under  your  consideration, 
and  to  suggest  the  points  which  would  seem 
to  demand  special  attention,  I shall  not  enter 
farther  upon  the  subject.  To  me,  indivi- 
dually, the  testimony  to  which  I point  is 
sufficient 

But,  if  I were  insensible  to  the  varied 
beauties  of  Virgil,  the  power  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  simplicity  of  Caesar,  the  polish 
of  Horace,  the  sublimity  of  Homer,  the  wit 
of  T.ucian,  the  neatness  of  Epictetus,  and 
the  perfection  of  so  many  other  models  of 
composition : if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  I held 
in  no  estimation  men  whose  names  have  been 
rescued  by  ad  mi  ring  multitudes,  in  every  age. 
from  the  grasp  of  death,  that  fame  shoula 
preserve  them  burnished — if  the  structure  of 
my  rfiind  differed  so  widely  from  that  of  the 
great  bulk  of  my  fellow-mortads — and  that, 
considering  my  own  judgment  and  my  own 
feelings  the  only  tribunal  by  which  I should 
be  guided,  1 should  find  myself  alone, 
or  with  few  associates;  1 might  claim  in- 
deed to  be  unmolested,  though  I could  not 
reasonably  expect  to  have  that  which  was 
esteemed  valuable  destroyed,  because  of  the 
singularity  of  my  notions.  There  is  per- 
haps no  truth,  except  a palpable  fact  or  a 
manifest  principle,  which  has  not  gome 
opponents : and  even  here,  perhaps,  I would 
be  warranted  in  striking  out  the  exception, 
for  Dagoumer  denied  that  there  exisited  a 
negative  proposition:  and  I have  known 
an  ingenious  scholar  who  asserted  that  all 
mathematical  reasoning  was  fallacious,  be- 
cause it  flowed  from  first  principles  that 
were  .absurd,  viz. : the  definitions  of  a point 
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of  a line  and  of  a superficies.  Hence,  the 
dissent  of  some  respectable  men  and  good 
scholars,  united  to  tne  declaration  of  some 
unlettered  though  vigorous-minded  writers, 
weighs,  I believe,  but  lightly  against  the 
general  testimony  in  fawour  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  select  writers  of  antiquity;  and  those 
which  remain  to  us  are  merely  a selection 
from  the  mighty  mass,  of  which  the  vastly 
greater  portion  nas  perished.  Should  I be 
asked  to  explain  philosophically  the  process 
by  which  the  beneficial  effect  is  produced,  I 
will  avow  that  it  is  as  far  beyona  my  power 
to  undertake  the  specific  exhibition,  as  it 
would  be  to  demonstrate  the  special  and 
particular  process  by  which  I was  nourished 
and  strengthened,  and  my  powers  developed 
by  the  food  which  I consumed  in  my  ado- 
lescence. I doubt  whether  any  of  our  medi- 
cal friend*  would  hazard  his  reputation  by 
asserting,  that  he  could  satisfy  us  upon  the 
subject:  or  that  the  most  speculative  of  our 
inquirers  would  abstain  from  food,  until  no 
doubt  remained  as  to  the  correctness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  demonstration. 

Respecting  the  tendency  bf  these  works 
to  delude  and  to  comipt  the  imagination, 
or  to  confirm  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  I 
would  beg  to  make  a few  observations.  To 
the  individual  who  addresses  you,  it  has 
caused  unmixed  astonishment^  when  he 
more  than  once  noticed  this  objection  seri- 
ously urged,  upon  the  ground  of  their  ten- 
dency to  gloss  over  the  errors  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the 
esteem  in  which  we  should  hold  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  I trust  that,  with  some 
few  at  least,  I shall  find  credit  for  the  decla- 
ration, that  however  imperfect  my  practice 
might  be,  there  exists  not  an  individual  who 
holds  that  dispensation  in  more  high  esteem 
than  I do.  To  me  it  is  everything.  I value 
not  the  wealth,  the  fame,  the  science,  the 
honours  of  the  world,  as  worthy  even  for 
an  iustant  to  be  taken  into  competition  with 
the  least  of  its  appurtenances ; and  yet  from 
my  keenest  scrutiny^  from  my  most  jea- 
lous examination,  this  danger  has  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  I will  not  say,  that  others 
might  not  have  made  the  discovery : if  they 
have,  God  forbid  that  I should  for  a mo- 
ment condemn  their  rejection  of  this  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  truth  and  life.  If 
I could  find  in  the  annals  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies. a single  act  of  apostacy  fairly  attri- 
butable to  this  cause,  I might  hesitate.  But 
I find  the  earliest  and  the  most  able  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  generally  deducing 
from  this  topic  the  very  opposite  conclu- 
aoo : and,  in  several  instances,  their  victory 
was  achieved,  and  the  cause  of  religion 


gained  glorious  accession  by  the  judicious 
contrast.  I am  under  the  impression  that 
this  is  only  one  of  those  exhibitions  in 
which  there  is  evidenced  considerable  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  a weapon  which  is 
wielded  only  for  exercise  or  amusement. 
No,  my  friends;  I cannot  think  so  poorly 
of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
not  to  feel  confident  that  their  polish  is 
made  brightef,  their  temper  better  proved, 
and  their  points  better  sharpened,  by  trying 
them  against  the  defences  of  opponents. 
Do  forgive  me,  if  I assure  you  tnat  I am 
tempted  to  consider  the  man  who  would 
proclaim  danger  to  Christianity  from  the 
perusal  of  the  classics,  u would,”  to  use 
the  strong  expression  of  another,  “have 
cried  fire,  in  tne  days  of  the  deluge !”  Did 
I suppose  that  any  one  seriously  enter- 
tained the  apprehension,  I might  seriously 
undertake  to  show  it  was  groundless. 

Their  immoral  tendency  is  the  next 
ground  upon  which  it  is  sought  to  sustain 
the  objection.  If  the  accusation  be  intended 
to  apply  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  authors,  I 
apprenend  that  tne  charge  can  by  no  means 
be  sustained.  The  works  may  be  ranked 
in  two  divisions — into  various  classes:  his- 
tory, orations,  harangues,  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions, literary  dissertations,  and  epistles 
of  friendship.  These  classes  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  proportion  of  the  hole : I 
do  not  think  that  I am  by  any  means  incor- 
rect in  asserting,  that,  as  an  aggregate,  this 
collection  is  as  free  from  immoral  tendency 
as  any  equal  bulk  of  the  most  select  lite- 
rary compositions  of  the  present  day.  The 
historian  of  then  and  now,  will  have  to 
relate  instances  of  gross  turpitude  and  crime, 
but  surely  the  sacred  penman  has  done  the 
same;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  great 
crimes  which  disgrace  our  nature  are  cen- 
sured as  fully  and  as  freely  and  as  elo- 

3uently  by  the  ancient  classic  historian,  as 
ley  are  by  the  modem.  If,  sometimes,  the 
man  of  yore  lauds  the  ambitious,  the  proud, 
the  revengeful,  the  unforgiving,  such  cha- 
racters are  praised  also  in  our  own  day: 
the  maxims  of  the  Gospel  condemn  both 
historians  alike,  and  form  a splendid  con- 
trast to  each,  showing  that,  at  both  periods, 
man  is  naturally  the  same*  and  that  his 
perfection  arises  not  from  the  progress  of 
science,  the  march  of  intellect,  the  accu- 
mulation of  time,  and  the  wisdom  of  expe- 
rience, but  from  a source  different  from  all 
these.  I am  under  the  impression,  that  the 
effusions  of  Cicero  and  of  Demosthenes 
might  be  as  safely  read  as  any  forensic 
effort,  or  popular  harangue  of  the  last  year, 
within  our  pwn  states.  I do  not  aigue  for 
the  perfection  of  the  philosophy  taught  in 
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the  academy  or  in  the  palace : but  I admire 
the  efforts  of  the  men,  whilst  I admit  their 
mistakes,  and  would  correct  their  errors 
whilst  I point  them  out.  I would  also, 
where  allowable,  exhibit  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  that  moral  code  bestowed  by 
Heaven,  in  contrasting  it  with  the  doubts, 
the  conjectures,  the  imperfections,  and  the 
mistakes  of  those  merely  human  efforts 
which  at  once  exhibit  the* strength  and 
weakness  of  the  human  mind ; and  would 
establish  their  moral  philosophy  as  an  au- 
thentic document,  to  prove  how  necessary 
it  was  that  man  should  learn  his  duties 
immediately  from  the  mouth  of  his  Creator. 
In  the  other  compositions  contained  in  this 
division,  I feel  confident  that  the  closest 
scrutiny  would  result  in  the  conviction,  that 
whilst  they  show  the  unchanging  principles 
of  literary  excellence  in  the  judicious  pre- 
cepts, the  correct  observations,  and  the  per- 
tinent and  apt  illustrations  which  they  con- 
tain, they  are  as  thoroughly  free  from  any. 
moral  poison  as  the  best  and  purest  simi- 
lar productions  of  any  period  or  nation. 

Another  division  consists  of  works  of 
fancy  and  taste ; principally  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  fables,  satires,  mythological  alle- 
gories, and  a varied  miscellaneous  exhibi- 
tion. I am  free  to  acknowledge,  that  I know 
of  no  language  or  nati<?n  in  which  produc- 
tions of  this  description  have  not  their  dan- 
gers, and  are  not,  in  several  instances,  liable 
to  serious  objection.  However,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  classic  authors  generally 
read  in  the  schools,  the  selection  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  found  less  objectionable  than 
what  is  every  day  in  our  tongue  within  the 
reach  of  every  schoolboy.  In  the  epic 
poetry,  particularly,  there  is  generally  not 
only  great  delicacy  of  expression  on  ail  occa- 
sions. but  there  are  very  few  instances  where 
either  by  description  or  allusion,  any  inde- 
licacy is  suggested  : and  he  who  would  dis- 
cover any  in  the  portions  of  these  works 
usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  children, 
may,  without  injustice,  be  supposed  better 
fitted  for  the  search  than  not  only  youths, 
but  than  the  ordinary  class  of  adult  readers. 
I shall  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  so  ex- 
quisite a tact  for  such  discoveries,  argues 
more  in  favour  of  the  vigour  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  purity  ot  the  imagination. 
There  are  no  well-regulated  schools  that  I 
have  known,  in  which  all  the  works  of  any 
author  are  read  through : selections  have 
been  made  from  several ; and  the  true  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  portions  so  chosen  are 
of  a mischievous  tendency.  I shall  make 
only  two  assertions.  First,  that  a super- 
abundance of  what  is  admirable  in  literary 
merit,  and  perfectly  innocuous  in  respect  to 


purity  of  morals,  can  be  taken  from  those 
authors.  And,  secondly,  that  in  the  course 
of  several  years  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  many  schools,  I have  never  known  a 
departure  from  the  principle  of  confining  the 
pupils  to  the  portions  so  selected.  I might 
add,  that  I cannot,  after  considerable  reflec- 
tion, charge  my  memoir  with  an  instance 
of  moral  mischief  that  I could  trace  to  this 
system  of  education ; and  perhaps  my  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  have  been  less  restrict- 
ed than  those  of  most  of  my  acquaintance. 
That  objectionable  passages  migntbe  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  work,  or  that  they 
were  taught  in  other  schools,  or  that  they 
were  read  subsequently  by  the  pupils,  is  no 
answer  to  the  proposition  which  I sustain  : 
for  I do  not  assert,  that  there  are  no  actual 
or  possible  abuses;  and  if  I am  to  abandon 
every  useful  object  which  is  liable  to  abuse, 
the  residue  which  I may  lawfully  take  up, 
will  be  small  indeed  ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  Bay  that  an  ingenious 
mind  could  not  get  up  an  admirable  disser- 
tation to  contravene  what  I advance.  I only 
make  a simple  appeal  to  your  own  memory 
and  to  your  o\rfn  judgment. 

The  care  in  selecting  from  the  lyric  poetry 
should  be  far  greater,  for  I am  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  a large  portion  of  it,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  in  English,  is  of  a most 
censurable  character:  but  I have  never 
known  this  read  in  schools,  and  am  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  its  introduction.  If  a satire 
be  a less  perfect  mode  of  censuring  vice, 
yet  it  is  a censure ; and  though  there  exists 
a preferable  course  of  correction,  it  does  not 
follow  that  what  is  less  good,  is  absolute 
evil,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  perused, 
though  not  under  all  circumstances  the  best 
model  for  imitation. 

The  principal  ground  on  which  the  more 
numerous  body  of  objections  have  sought 
to  maintain  the  position,  that  morality  was 
injured  by  the  classics,  was  the  assumption 
that  the  very  essence  of  mythology  is  con- 
taminating, by  its  exhibition  of  the  unbe- 
coming criminal  adventures  of  the  very 
principal  deities ; whereby,  not  only  is  vice 
made  respectable,  but  the  imagination  is  se- 
riously injured  by  filling  ihe  memory  with 
| the  knowledge  of  these  demoralizing  trans- 
actions. This  topic  has,  unquestionably,  a 
better  appearance  of  force  than  most  of  the 
others  which  I have  considered ; yet,  upon 
examination,  it  will  be  found  of  little  value. 
In  such  recitals,  the  good  or  evil  is  pro- 
duced by  the  mode  of  representation.  The 
preacher  of  the  most  pure  morality  is  fre- 
quently employed  with  great  advantage  in 
painting  the  most  revolting  scenes  of  vice, 
( for  the  purpose  not  only  of  holding  it  up  to 
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the  detestation  of  the  innocent,  but  to  strike 
the  very  profligate  themselves,  with  horror 
at  the  view  of  their  own  likeness,  and  thus 
bring  them  to  repentance:  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  artful  and  eloquent  destroyer 
of  virtue  will  succeed  in  his  nefarious  pro- 
jects, by  delicately  turned  allusions,  which 
excite  the  most  dangerous  passions,  without 
the  employment  of  a single  expression  of  a 
revolting  character. 

Two  questions  would  here  present  them- 
selves for  solution.  Tbe  first,  whether  all 
knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  to  be  with- 
held from  future  generations.  The  second,  if 
that  knowledge  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be 
extinguished,  whether  it  can  be  preserved 
without  an  acquaintance  with  mythology. 
1 apprehend  the  effort  to  destroy  the  know- 
ledge of  history  would  be  as  useless  as  it 
would  be  unbecoming ; as  ridiculous  as  it 
would  be  unjust.  And  I would  ask,  how  any 
one  could  seriously  undertake  to  preserve  the 
history  of  nations,  whilst  he  suppressed  all 
allusions  to  their  religion  : or  how  those  al- 
lusions could  be  intelligible  without  entering 
upon  the  region  of  mythology  ? If  then  this 
obliteration  of  knowledge  be  neither  practi- 
cable nor  desirable,  we  must,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  examine  how  it  may  be  com- 
municated, not  only  with  safety,  but  with 
advantage.  The  best  things  are  liable  to 
abuse,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
what  was  most  sacred  has  been  most  per- 
verted. Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that 
an  impure  mind  has  never  turned  to  vile  pur- 
poses the  facts  and  fictions  of  this  ancient 
religious  delusion,  in  like  manner  as  such 
minds  have  in  an  impious  way  perverted 
tbe  most  awful  facts  and  useful  institutions 
of  divine  truth.  The  knowledge  of  mytho- 
logy,  however,  is  generally,  if  not  always 
communicated  to  students  in  such  a way  as 
that  whilst  it  enriches  the  understanding,  it 
does  not  defile  the  heart : and  the  exhibition 
of  its  folly,  when  held  in  contrast  with  our 
sublime  and  perfect  religious  sy>tem.  is  far 
from  being  a mischievous  or  a useless  les- 
son. 

The  good  Fenelon  did  not  confirm  the 
depravity  of  his  pupiFs  heart,  either  when 
be  showed  him  the  dangers  of  the  Island  of 
Calypso,  or  when  he  led  him  through  the 
very  temple  of  the  Cyprian  goddess.  It  is 
moreover,  impossible  to  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  sacred  history,  without  being 
conversant  with  that  which  is  profane,  and 
his  out  of  all  question  that  a person  can  be 
master  of  either,  without  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  mythology.  Let  us  then 
even  suppose  it  to  be  a burning  furnace  into 
which  these  children  must  of  necessity  be 
cast:  the  angel  of  the  Lord  will  be  seen 


walking  with  them  through  the  veiy  flames : 
they  will  be  protected  by  his  influence. 
The  knowledge  might  be  conveyed  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  most  destructive ; but, 
the  fact  is,  that  such  is  not  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  communicated;  therefore  did  I 
state,  that  although  the  objection  had  a sem- 
blance of  force,  it  would,  upon  examination, 
be  found  of  little  value. 

It  has  frequently  been  ur^ed  by  excellent 
men,  and  from  the  best  motives,  that  educa- 
tion would  be  as  well  cultivated  by  substi- 
tuting the  sacred  volume  of  the  Scriptures 
I for  these  dangerous  books:  that  thus,  not 
only  would  all  apprehension  of  the  evils  be 
removed,  but  an  immense  benefit  be  con- 
ferred by  the  great  knowledge  conveyed  to 
the  mind  upon  the  subject  of  our  holiest  ob- 
ligations, our  highest  hopes,  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  the  glorious  Redeemer 
of  our  race,  the  purest  morality,  the  most 
perfect  religion,  in  fact,  the  great  end  for 
which  man  is  permanently  destined.  It  has 
been  stated  that  if  this  volume  exclusively 
would  not  suffice,  at  least  its  use  would  su- 
persede the  more  dangerous  books  now  in 
the  schools  : that  in  it  the  highest  perfection 
of  literature  is  contained,  that  its  diversified 
style  of  simple  narrative,  historical  precision, 
ornamental  description,  pathetic  prayer,  sub- 
lime oratory  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
make  it  a copious  and  never-failing  reposi- 
tory of  every  topic  of  improvement:  and 
that  its  parables  and  poetry,  in  rich  and  va- 
ried combinations  of  glowing  fancy  and  ele- 
gant-expression, are  surpassed  by  no  human 
production,  and  probably  equalled  by  none. 

Whilst  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation 
admonishes  me  to  touch  lightly,  if  at  all, 
upon  this  topic,  and  the  principle  which  we 
have  always  desired  should  govern  our 
society,  would  preclude  much  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  I might  urge,  I trust 
that  one  or  two  observations  might  be  with- 
out impropriety,  hazarded  in  your  presence. 

The  questions  would  present  themselves 
to  us  in  the  following  order : First,  whether, 
as  some  contended,  the  Bible  should  be 
made,  in  our  schools,  the  exclusive  text- 
book, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  what  we  call  the  learned  lan- 
guages. My  previous  remarks  will  easily 
indicate  to  you  the  answer  that  I should 
give,  and  in  addition  to  the  reasons  urged 
before,  it  might  be  added,  that  the  auestion 
could  be  properly  resolved  into  these: — 
Whether,  if  it  were  even  possible  to  under- 
stand the  contents  of  this  volume,  without 
revious  acquired  knowledge  of  considera- 
le  extent,  all  that  other  information  should 
be  withheld.  Whether,  because  religion  is 
man’s  paramount  concern,  it  should  be  his 
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exclusive  occupation.  And  whether,  the 
effort  to  bring  the  learned  world  to  this 
state,  would  serve  the  cause  of  religion  itself. 
I shall  leave  the  determination  of  this  to 
your  own  unbiassed  judgment. 

I fully  assent  to  all  that  has  been  urged 
in  favour  of  the  divine  production,  though 
I am  not  bound  to  consider  it  a model  of 
more  than  human  perfection ; for  whilst  I 
believe  all  the  ideas  of  the  writers  to  have 
been  regulated  by  the  influence  of  the 
sacred  Spirit,  I am  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
the  style  in  which  those  ideas  were  com- 
municated, was  the  natural  expression  of 
the  individual  whom  Heaven  had  used  as 
its  instrument.  And  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, I apprehend  that  the  use  of  scriptural 
phraseology  upon  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
fife,  is  not  considered  the  evidence  of  reli- 
gious feeling.  So  that  whilst  the  sacred 
volume  calls  for  the  pious  respect  of  the 
good,  and  is,  in  a peculiar  range,  worthy  of 
tne  admiration  of  the  learned,  jt  is  not  the 
archetype  for  the  literary  world,  nor  a model 
for  the  compositions  of  business.  Hence, 
invaluable  as  is  the  Bible,  for  the  purposes 
of  religion,  I do  not  consider  that  it  was 
given  for  other  ends,  and  I cannot,  there- 
fore, believe  that  it  would  be  useful  or  ex- 
pedient to  make  it  a substitute  for  the  clas- 
sics. 

Another  question,  however,  presents  it- 
self for  consideration— whether  the  volume 
might  not  be  usefully  substituted  for  those 
which  are  most  dangerous?  I would  cor- 
rect the  assertion  implied  in  the  question 
itself ; for  I would  place  no  dangerous  book 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  The  true  ques- 
tion. then,  would  be,  whether  the  Bible 
should  not  occupy  a considerable  place  in 
our  literary  institutions.  The  answer  to  this 
must  depend  upon  a variety  of  circum- 
stances which  greatly  vary,  in  different  times 
and  places,  and,  therefore,  no  precise  gene- 
ral answer  could  easily  be  given.  The 
great  object  of  those  who  advocate  its  in- 
troduction, it  will  always  be  found  is,  by 
its  means  to  impart  religious  information. 
The  great  difference  of  sects  in  Christianity, 
arises  not  so  much  from  a difference,  as  to 
what  are  the  words  of  the  book  which  they 
acknowledge  contains  the  law,  but  as  to  the 
construction  which  will  give  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  great  legislator  to  whom 
they  profess  obedience.  If  there  exists  a 
senous  difference  between  them,  as  to  either 
the  construction  of  the  law,  or  the  existence, 
or  the  nature,  or  the  authority  of  a tribunal 
from  which  that  construction  is  to  be  re- 
ceived; in  such  a case,  if  this  book  be 
given  for  their  common  instruction,  we  must 
expect  that  the  several  will  yield  to  one,  or 


there  will  be  jealousies,  disputes  or  estrange- 
ment. Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
first  result  is  not  to  be  expected  ; charity 
and  prudence  would  guard  against  the  se- 
cond. Thus,  unless  all  parties  were  either 
agreed  as  to  the  constriction  of  the  law,  or 
the  tribunal  by  which  it  was  to  be  expound- 
ed, I would  consider  its  introduction  into  a 
school  of  different  and  discordant  denomi- 
nations, to  be,  not  only  a departure  from 
the  first  principle  which  the  volume  incul* 
cates,  which  is  that  of  charity,  but  also  an 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  literature, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  distract  the  attention 
from  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  institii- 
tion,  to  sectarian  contests.  I cannot  avoid 
viewing  the  question  as  more  properly  one 
of  religion  than  of  literature,  and  would 
therefore  give  my  answer  upon  that  princi- 
ple by  which  I nave  always  hitherto  been 
guided.  Let  religious  instruction  be  freely 
and  fully  given,  at  the  earliest  period  to 
youth;  but  never  permit  the  emissary  of 
proselytism  to  assume  the  garb  of  literature 
as  a disguise ; when  it  is  intended  that  reli- 
gion should  be  taught,  let  it  be  called  by  its 
own  name — when  it  is  proposed  to  commu- 
nicate merely  human  learning,  let  nothing 
else  be  introduced.  If  there  be  no  insu- 
perable bar  to  a union  in  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction  in  common,  let  it  be  so 
given ; but  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  be 
an  irreconcilable  discrepancy,  let  not  that 
evil  be  increased,  by  superadding  those  of 
jealousy  and  quarrels.  Let  there,  in  such  a 
case,  be  a union  in  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture— let  there  be  a separation,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  instruction ; and  in  com- 
municating this  latter,  no  one  of  my  hearers 
will  be  more  gratified  than  will  he  who 
addresses  them,  at  using  all  due  means  to 
extend  widely  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  But  when  he 
surveys  the  actual  state  of  our  country,  he 
must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  that  he  has 
advanced,  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  promote  the  cause  of  learning  to 
make  the  book  itself  a substitute  for  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  usual  class-books. 
Though  he  cannot  hope  for  a general  acqui- 
escence in  his  views,  he  trusts  that  in  freely 
expressing  his  convictions,  he  will  not  be 
considered  as  outstepping  the  proper  limits 
of  his  subject,  or  intending  nnkindness  to 
those  with  whom  he  might  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ. 

I have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  of  classical 
education,  as  one  appropriate  to  the  literary 
character  of  our  society,  not  so  much  from 
an  expectation  of  your  devoting  to  its  con- 
cerns any  particular  or  special  efforts,  but 
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considering  that  not  only  the  standing  of  the  I 
individual  members,  but  the  aggregate  in- 
fluence of  the  body  might  produce  a serious 
effect  upon  the  public  mind;  and  if  the 
topics  I have  urged  were  in  accordance 
with  your  views,  they  might,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  enforced  by  the  moral  power 
that  you  possess  in  that  community  to 
which  we  belong;  and  thereby,  not  only 
would  the  rising  generation  be  induced  to 
make  more  progress  in  this  held,  but  the 
general  cause  of  literature  be  greatly  aided 
by  your  own  example,  in  continuing  to  cul- 
tivate. what,  though  long  since  sown  and 
thriving,  has.  perhaps,  been  only  seldom  ex- 
amined, ana  but  lightly  tended.  And  for 
thi6  object,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  af- 
forded t>y  those  literary  exercises  which  the 
society  has  lately  resumed. 

To  what  I have  urged  on  this  head,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  other  branch  of  our  du- 
ties as  a society. 

Philosophy  is,  properly  speaking,  the  de- 
duction oi  correct  conclusions  from  evident 
principles  and  ascertained  facts.  In  order, 
however,  to  proceed  safely  to  the  results, 
the  premises  must  be  secured,  and  the 
mighty  evil  of  which  we  have  to  complain, 
is  the  great  facility  with  which  probabilism, 
conjecture,  and  speculation  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  principles  and  facts.  Thus  has 
the  region  of  science  been  thickly  sown 
with  error,  and  rank  wee^have  luxuriantly 
abounded,  where  order  and  beauty,  ana 
symmetry  should  prevail.  It  is  with  re- 
luctance that  the  human  mind  assents  to 
the  evidence  of  its  own  ignorance,  and 
even  when  yielding  to  the  conviction,  its 
vanity  urges  the  concealment  from  others. 
Hence,  the  ambition  of  man  is  not  so  much 
to  be  wise  and  learned,  as  to  be  thought  so. 
We  are  more  soothed,  even  when  conscious 
of  our  defects,  by  the  delusion  which  over- 
estimates our  acquirements,  than  we  are  by 
the  possession  of  that  knowledge  for  which 
the  world  refuses  us  credit.  Probably,  the 
mortification  in  the  latter  case,  exceeds  the 
gratification  in  the  former.  The  discovery 
of  fact,  and  the  establishment  of  its  evi- 
dence, do  not  always  form  so  easy  a pro- 
cess as  is  generally  imagined.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  revolution  of  the  planets,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  attractive  power 
of  the  magnet;  not  to  speak  of  a vast  num- 
ber of  other  instances,  now  clearly  do  we 
now  perceive  Tacts  of  which  successive 
generations  were  so  totally  ignorant?  Let 
t»  contemplate  their  results.  Were  not 
several  of  those  results  themselves,  facts 
very  obvious,  and  always  observed,  for 
which  we  can  now  easily  account ; whose 


causes,  whose  origin,  and  whose  nature  are 
perfectly  open  to  our  view?  Yet,  though 
the  results  themselves  were  always  ascer- 
tained, their  origin  was  not  always  obvious, 
their  causes  were  not  always  known ; even 
whilst  the  fact  was  evident,  the  source  was 
altogether  mistaken ; but  now,  owing  to  more 
deep  research,  more  accurate  observation, 
and  more  fortunate  circumstances,  both 
cause  and  effect  are  equally  exposed  to  our 
ken.  Let  us  learn  a salutary  lesson  from 
the  history  of  our  predecessors.  In  their 
day,  those  results  were  known  to  be  facts, 
but  their  origin  was  not  then  discovered. 
Still,  desirous  of  appearing  learned,  the  men 
of  that  day  undertook  not  only  to  declare 
what  they  saw,  but,  moreover,  to  explain 
the  causes  and  the  objects  of  those  results ; 
and  when  we  read  their  lucubrations,  how 
are  we  astonished  at  their  blunders  ? How 
do  we  decry  their  ignorance,  and  affect  to 
commiserate  their  blindness  ? How  do  we 
estimate  the  superiority  of  our  intellectual 
powers  above  theirs?  Vet  these  men  were 
philosophers;  they  had  minds  formed  by 
the  same  Almighty  who  made  ours ; they 
were,  in  every  respect,  our  equals,  but  that 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  some  facts  of 
which  they  were  ignorant — facts  discovered 
and  ascertained  principally  by  the  men  in- 
termediate between  them  and  us.  They 
endeavoured,  by  speculation,  to  supply  the 
want  of  actual  knowledge,  and  this  want 
alone  constituted  their  inferiority.  They, 
too,  had  a knowledge  of  facts  undiscovered 
by  their  predecessors;  and  smiled  at  the 
ignorance  of  those  to  whom  they  were  as 
superior  in  this  sort  of  information,  as  we 
are  to  them.  Are  we  not  destined  to  pay 
to  posterity,  and,  perhaps,  with  usurious  ad- 
dition, the  tribute  which  we  have  exacted 
from  those  at  whose  ignorance  we  sneer, 
and  over  whom  we  elevate  ourselves,  with 
the  importance  of  our  imaginary  perfection? 
Alas ! my  friends,  need  1 describe  to  you 
the  feelings  which  overwhelm  us  at  wit- 
nessing the  haughty  and  sarcastic  contempt 
with  which  a child  who  blunders  towards 
reading,  regards  him  who  only  stammers  to 
spell ! Does  it  not  expose  to  us  an  emblem 
of  that  scene  which. much  of  the  histoiy  of 
human  philosophy  presents  to  those  spiritual 
intelligences  that,  in  their  graduated  per- 
fection, rise  circle  above  circle,  occupying 
that  space  which  intervenes  between  man 
and  their  Creator? 

The  great  obstacles  to  correct  and  useful 
philosophy,  then,  are  to  be  found,  I believe, 
m the  facility  with  which  our  sloth  and  va- 
nity combine  in  leading  us  to  substitute  spe- 
culation for  fact,  because  it  requires  less 
industry  to  form  a conjecture  than  to  make 
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a research ; in  affecting  a show  of  informa- 
tion that  we  do  not  possess,  and  endeavouring 
to  sustain  our  claim  by  words  without  ideas ; 
in  rejecting  as  useless  what  some  others 
have  collected  lest  we  should  sink  in  public 
estimation,  by  turning  to  account  what  we 
or  our  colleagues  had  not  discovered ; and 
in  decrying  our  predecessors,  instead  of 
profiting  by  their  labours.  It  is  true  that  the 
pick  or  the  crowbar  would  be  exceedingly 
inappropriate  tools  for  giving  the  last  finish 
of  taste  to  a splendid  golden  vase:  but  had 
they  never  been  used  for  excavation,  the  ore 
would  not  have  been  furnished : and  what 
a variety  of  intermediate  hands  rau6t  be 
employed  between  that  which  first  opened 
the  mine  and  that  which  finally  touches  the 
vessel  ? The  pioneer  who  commenced  the 
opening  of  the  forest  should  not  be  despised 
by  him  who  subsequently  occupies  the  man- 
sion, and  enjoys  the  wealth  oi  the  harvest 
and  the  luxury  of  the  scene.  Human  sci- 
ence like  human  labour,  is  progressive,  and 
the  peculiar  duty  of  the  philosopher,  like 
that  of  the  workman,  is  to  exert  himself 
for  the  improvement  of  what  he  received  in 
a state  of  imperfection. 

I am  far  from  being  an  advocate  for  the 
modern  theory  of  what  is  called  the  perfec- 
tibility and  gradual  progress  to  perfection  of 
the  human  mind.  My  observations  and  re- 
flections have  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that 
God  has  given  this  lower  world,  with  all  its 
accumulated  treasures  and  productions,  as 
well  as  the  firmament  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  studded  as  it  is,  with  so  many 
glorious  decorations,  as  a vast  field  for 
man’s  temporal  occupation;  to  search  out 
their  several  parts,  to  discover  their  relations, 
their  properties,  their  uses,  their  affinities, 
their  opposition,  to  turn  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  own  happiness  here ; I shall 
not  in  this  place  advert  to  their  uses  for 
hereafter.  This  investigation,  this  applica- 
tion, is  what  I call  philosophy.  The  astro- 
nomer, who  by  his  patient  and  laborious 
observations  and  calculations  enables  the 
navigator  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  waters 
to  know  his  place  and  to  pursue  his  proper 
course ; the  mathematician  and  the  algebra- 
ist, who  give  to  the  ship-builder,  the  engi- 
neer, and  to  so  many  others,  the  rules  by 
whose  observance  they  can  securely  attain 
the  useful  objects  of  their  pursuit;  the  botanist 
who  secures  to  us  the  benefits  of  our  diversi- 
fied vegetation ; the  chemist  who,  by  analysis 
and  composition,  turns  such  an  immense 
mass  of  varied  productions  to  the  most 
extensive  account;  the  physician  who  ap- 
plies them  to  the  solace  of  the  human  fa- 
mily ; the  anatomist  who,  by  his  almost  god- 
like skill,  is  able  to  detect  and  to  remove  the 


obstructions  as  well  as  to  repair  the  defects 
of  the  animal  system;  the  legislator  and 
the  jurist  who  establish  and  reduce  to  prac- 
tice the  great  principles  by  whose  opera- 
tion peace,  prosperity  and  liberty  are 
guarded  ; they  who  study  to  provide  and  to 
prepare  for  use  the  great  articles  of  suste- 
nance, of  clothing,  of  shelter,  of  defence, 
of  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  children 
of  Adam : all  these  form  the  vast  aggregate 
of  the  several  classes  of  philosophy.  It  is 
true  that  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  produc- 
tions, the  temperament,  the  habits,  tne  spe- 
cial wants  and  peculiar  tastes  of  nations 
greatly  vary,  ana  that  for  these  variations 
considerable  allowance  should  be  made : yet 
in  all  cases  the  great  principle  of  philosophy 
is  the  same ; that  is,  to  extend  our  discove- 
ries in  that  range  which  is  subject  to  our 
research  and  turn  the  discovery  to  beneficial 
account. 

From  this  view  it  would  seem  that  the 
duty  of  the  philosopher  was  simple,  and 
that  by  his  faithful  attention  to  its  discharge, 
man  must  necessarily  make  constant  and 
rapid  progress  to  perfection  : for  he  had  only 
to  pursue  what  he  had  received,  to  add  his 
own  observations  to  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  to  transmit  the  increased  fund  to 
those  who  succeed  him ; and  since  this  is 
what  really  occurs,  why  should  not  man 
speedily  arrive  at  perfection?  The  theory 
is  plausible,  but  history  and  reflection  will 
correct  its  lallaqQ.  That  the  duty  of  the 
philosopher  has  oeen  properly  described,  1 
readily  admit;  but  that  the  specified  result 
should  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that 
all  which  has  been  acquired  should  have 
been  preserved;  and  secondly,  that  the 
point  of  perfection  should  not  be  too  remote. 
The  advocates  for  what  is  called  perfecti- 
bility, perhaps,  never  seriously  examine 
either  of  these  topics. 

Let  us  try  this  theory  of  the  progress  of 
the  mind,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
march  of  intellect,  by  the  test  of  facts. 
Think  you  was  the  mind  of  Homer  more 
feeble  than  that  of  Milton?  Was  Virgil  or 
Horace  as  far  below  the  mental  grade  of 
Pope  or  Dryden,  or  these  latter  below  Byron 
or  Moore,  as  there  intervened  centuries  be- 
tween them  ? Had  the  intellect  of  Demos- 
thenes less  vigour  than  that  of  Patrick  Henry? 
Or  was  Cicero  twenty  degrees  upon  the 
scale  of  forensic  merit  below  William  Pinck- 
ney or  Daniel  Webster,  or  even  Baron  Vaux 
and  Brougham,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England?  What  shall  I say  of  Archi- 
medes and  Euclid?  Are  we  to  find  the 
proofs  of  this  theory  in  the  legislation  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  tactics  of  Ciesar, 
in  the  architecture  of  antiquity,  in  the  statu- 
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aiy  of  the  remote  ages,  in  the  minds  that  plan- 
ned and  the  powers  that  erected  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  ? It  is  true  that  though  thd 
energies  of  the  mind  be  unchanged,  the 
facts  upon  which  they  operate  may  be  ex- 
tended and  varied  as  time  advances  in  his 
course.  In  the  morning,  the  little  speck 
which  is  scarcely  perceptible  upon,  the 
veige  of  the  horizon,  alone  breaks  the 
serene  uniformity  of  the  vacant  fields  of  air ; 
but  as  the  day  advances  it  ascends  and 
approximates,  whilst  other  collections  ap- 
pear, accumulate  and  unite : the  pregnant 
storm  shrouds  the  meridian  sun,  and  enve- 
lopes the  ocean  in  its  shade,  until  amidst  the 
echoes  of  the  heavens  it  is  discharged  and 
expires;  yet  the  unchanged  observer  pre- 
existed and  survives. 

How  frequently  have  we  witnessed  a noble 
patrimony  broken  up  and  scattered  by  a dis- 
sipated heir  ? How  often  has  the  fl  ood  or  the 
storm  swept  away  a splendid  mansion,  and 
reduced  a rich  plantation  to  a desert?  How 
many  times  has  a licentious  soldiery  or  an 
unruly  mob  devastated  a noble  capital  in 
which  the  wealth  of  nature  and  the  decora- 
tions of  art  abounded  ? So  too,  has  the  sloth 
or  luxury  of  one  age  dissipated  the  mental 
acquisitions  of  those  whicn  preceded  it : an 
incursion  of  barbarians  has  frequently  swept 
science  from  its  domain,  and  covered  the 
land  with  ignorance  and  rain  and  despair. 
When  nations  are  disturbed  for  the  purpose 
of  ambition  or  the  vengeqpice  of  disappoint- 
ment ; when  the  public  mind  is  filled  with 
discontent  and  indignation;  when  mad- 
dened hosts  fly  to  arms  and  rush  to  mutual 
destruction  in  the  rage  of  battle ; or  when 
the  heavy  yoke  of  robust  despotism  presses 
upon  a crushed  people;  or  wnen,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  men  rise  to  assert 
their  rights  and  to  overthrow  their  oppres- 
sors: in  times  like  these,  under  circum- 
stances of  this  description,  especially  before 
copies  of  works  were  multiplied  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  press ; and  the  few  that 
existed  were  destroyed  by  the  wantonness 
of  the  victor,  or  the  indignation  of  the  van- 
quished, how  frequent  and  how  extensive 
was  the  destruction  of  the  records  and  of 
the  collections  of  the  philosopher?  Thus 
has  the  knowledge  of  many  an  ancient  art 
been  obliterated.  The  evidence  of  their 
existence,  like  the  remnants  of  stained 
glass  which  are  still  found  in  many  ancient 
churches,  lets  in  upon  us  a soft  and  mel- 
lowed light,  which  informs  us  that  if  we 
possess  knowledge  which  did  not  exist 
amongst  men  of  other  days,  they  enjoyed 
some  which  has  not  reached  us : like  many 
a rich  cargo  that  has  been  lost  at  sea,  it 
is  covered  with  the  .waters  of  oblivion. 


Who  will  undertake  to  assert  that  the  mass 
of  what  has  been  lost  does  not  equal  the 
bulk  of  what  exists  to-day  ? I am  far  from 
inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it  does ; but  I 
think  it  would  savour  of  rashness,  boldly  to 
make  either  assertion. 

But  suppose  all  the  ancient  discoveries  to 
have  been  faithfully  preserved  and  the  new 
ones  duly  transmitted ; when  will  the  accu- 
mulation fill  up  the  measure  of  perfection  ? 
What  is  its  capacity?  Should  a myriad  of 
men  be  continually  occupied  in  depositing 
grains  of  sand,  when  would  they  form  a 
globe  whose  axles  would  touch  opposed 
points  in  the  orbit  of  Herschel  ? Let  us  com- 
pare the  progress  of  mind  with  the  progress 
of  motion.  If  we  take  our  observations 
upon  what  was  the  perfection  of  the  mind 
in  the  Augustan  age  and  what  it  is  to-day, 
you  may  assume  superiority  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  your  disposition,  you  will  at  all 
events  allow  that  the  progress  has  not  been 
with  the  rapidity  of  light.  And  yet,  even 
with  this  acceleration,  when  A^uld  you 
reach  those  fixed  stars  that  show  so  dimly 
in  their  distance?  Yet  is  the  immensity  of 
Him  who  alone  is  perfection  spread  abroad 
infinitely  beyond  where  their  faintest  rays 
terminate  in  an  opposite  direction ! When 
do  we  hope  to  reach  it  ? I therefore  admit 
that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  conti- 
nual progress  of  philosophical  improvement, 
though  I cannot  subscribe  to  the  fallacious 
theory  of  human  perfectibility.  I allow 
that  there  are  great  incentives  for  approach- 
ing as  nearly  as  we  can  to  perfection,  though 
we  can  never  attain  it : like  the  asymptotes 
of  the  hyperbola ; he  who  alone  is  perfect, 
continues  in  one  changeless  direction 
through  eternity,  whilst  though  the  created 
mind,  like  the  curve,  should  continually 
approximate  as  it  advances,  yet  will  they 
never  coincide. 

There  is  another  circumstance  also  upon 
which  I desire  to  observe.  Men  do  not 
always  receive  with  implicit  confidence  the 
principles  and  facts  of  whose  truth  their 
predecessors  were  satisfied.  The  patrimony 
of  the  philosopher  is  not  like  material 
wealth,  manifestly  prepared  and  made  quite 
available.  And  to  a certain  extent,  this  too 
is  useful.  First  principles  need  scarcely  an 
explanation,  they  readily  receive  our  as- 
sent; but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  ancients  have  arrived. 
In  some  cases  our  pride,  our  curiosity,  our 
spirit  of  independence,  our  love  of  novelty, 
will  lead  us  not  only  to  question  and  doubt, 
but  to  use  our  efforts  to  prove  them  errone- 
ous. This  disposition,  moderately  indulged, 
has  frequently  been  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  detecting  error,  in  correcting  mis- 
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takes,  and  in  protecting  truth  by  the  erection 
of  new  bulwarks,  or  of  rendering  it  more 
bright  by  collision.  When  carried  beyond 
its  proper  limits,  it  has  not  only  been  a 
waste  of  time  ana  of  energies,  but  a source 
of  perplexity  and  error.  How  many  fine 
minds  have  been  ruined  by  this  most  mis- 
chievous practice?  This  was  the  great 
source  whence  flowed  that  cold  scepticism, 
which,  whilst  to  some  it  seemed  to  be  an 
enriching  stream  of  philosophy,  chilled  the 
soil,  and  destroyed  its  prolific  power.  It 
was  like  crystal  to  the  eye,  but  its  taste 
was  of  nitre. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  absence  of  doubts, 
and  the  disposition  to  believe.  Still  all 
minds  are  originally  placed  alike  uninform- 
ed at  the  vestibule  of  science,  and  they 
cannot  arrive  at  the  shrine  without  proceed- 
ing through  the  temple : though  the  progress 
of  some  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  others, 
yet  the  advances  of  all  are  really  slow.  No 
anxiety  to  admit  the  truth  of  a mathemati- 
cal demdlstration  will  enable  the  tyro  to 
comprehend  it  without  the  tedious  prelimi- 
nary process,  though  it  is  true,  that  when 
the  way  has  been  explored^  and  the  road 
formed,  the  consumption  of  time  and  labour 
is  wonderfully  diminished  for  us,  who  have 
the  benefit  of  the  works  constructed  by  the 
preceding  occupants ; and  thus,  to  a certain 
extent,  we  have  considerable  advantages; 
but  the  wealth  of  the  mind  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  a large  expenditure  of  years, 
and  application  by  the  individual  himself, 
let  the  deposit  which  has  been  transmitted 
be  ever  so  valuable.  Add  to  this  considera- 
tion, the  brevity  of  life,  the  variety  of  avo- 
cations, the  allurements  of  pleasure,  the 
duties  of  religion,  the  demands  of  family, 
the  wants  of  ourselves  and  of  our  con- 
nexions, the  claims  of  the  unfortunate,  the 
concerns  of  the  state,  the  faction  of  parties, 
and  the  vast  multitude  of  other  embarrass- 
ments ; and  what  then  becomes  of  the  fine 
visions  of  philosophical  accumulation,  and 
man’s  perfectibility?  The  realities  of  life 
correct  the  delusions  df  the  sophist. 

The  portion,  therefore,  which  any  indi- 
vidual is  able  to  contribute  to  the  general 
fund,  must  be  exceedingly  small:  excep- 
tions will  be  noticed,  and  are  admitted. 
But  if  we  have  our  eyes  drawn  to  the  admi- 
ration of  Plato,  of  Ptolemy,  of  Copernicus, 
of  Galileo,  of  Columbus,  of  Newton,  of  Ba- 
con, of  Locke,  of  Des  Cartes,  of  Leibnitz, 
and  so  many  others,  how  many  myriads 
have  passed  away,  from  whom  no  contribu- 
tion has  been  received  ? It  is  this  poverty 
of  individuals  that  renders  association  use- 
ful, because  from  the  difference  of  tastes 
there  will  arise  a diversity  of  pursuits,  and 


mutual  exhibition  of  knowledge  will  create 
mutual  confidence ; each  can  easily  judge 
how  far  he  might  with  prudence  and  safety 
use  the  production  of  his  associate,  and 
each  will  be  urged  to  greater  exertions  by 
the  example  which  encourages,  and  the 
emulation  .which  provokes.  Thus  the  very 
difficulties  which  would  seem  to  impede 
us,  should  but  animate  us  to  proceed. 

An  additional  motive  will  be  found  in 
contemplating  the  extensive  opportunities 
which  offer  of  increasing  our  advantages  by 
a communion  with  similar  societies  of 
which  so  many  are  found  in  the  several 
states  of  our  own  Union,  not  to  mention 
those  of  other  regions  of  the  civilized  world. 

What  then  should  be  our  object? 

In  the  first  place  we  must  perceive  how 
useful  it  woula  be  to  collect  and  to  embody 
admitted  principles  concerning  whose  truth 
there  is  no  longer  any  question;  as  they 
have  the  testimony  of  ages  and  nations, 
after  deep  and  continued  reflection  : to 

these  might  be  added  those  facts  whose 
truth  is  proved  by  the  same  testimony, 
whether  they  appertain  to  history,  to  geo- 
graphy, to  geology,  to  astronomy,  to  physio- 
logy, or  to  whatever  class  of  science  they 
mignt  belong.  Like  the  demonstrations  of 
mathematics,  they  should  be  sustained  by 
their  appropriate  evidence,  so  that  as  the 
student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
he  should  also  receive  its  proof.  How  im- 
mense has  been  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
neglect  of  this  simple  and  natural  precau- 
tion? It  too  frequently  happens  that  when 
we  are  ourselves  convinced,  we  imagine 
that  no  one  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  deny 
that  to  be  true,  to  which  we  have  given  our 
assent : and  we  forget,  that  by  our  sloth  we 
have  left  others  without  the  means  that  pro- 
duced our  own  conviction.  Were  I asked, 
what  I consider  to  have  been  the  most  effi- 
cient cause  of  dispute  in  the  world,  I would 
probably  assign  this  disposition,  which  re- 
sults from  a combination  of  pride  and  sloth, 
causing  us  to  feel  a dissent  from  our  views 
as  an  insult,  whilst  from  others  we  require 
assent  without  furnishing  the  evidence  that 
would  command  it.  Through  want  of  this, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  fact  and  fable, 
are,  for  a while,  not  distinguishable,  and  a 
man  of  prudence  will  avoid  relying  upon 
that  statement  of  whose  truth  he  has  no  cer- 
tainty ; the  certainty  must  arise  from  a proof 
that  is  not  furnished:  upon  what  ground 
shall  he  rest?  It  is  not  tnen  sufficient  that 
we  leave  facts  upon  record;  we  should 
moreover  leave  record  of  their  proof. 

But  of  what  description  are  these  facts, 
whose  knowledge  it  is  so  important  to  pre- 
serve ? I answer : of  every  description.  It 
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is  a serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  nothing 
is  useful  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy, 
unless  it  has  some  extraordinary  character, 
is  out  of  the  common  range  of  objects,  has 
been  procured  from  some  foreign  region,  or 
bears  some  name  of  learned  length,  and 
thundering  sound.  The  proper  object  of  the 
philosopher,  as  I stated,  is  to  ascertain  truth 
tor  useful  purposes : now  the  objects  which 
are  commonly  met  with,  are  those  most  ex- 
tensively applicable  to  our  benefit,  and  of  . 
course,  upon  the*  principle  which  I have 
assumed,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  their  properties  would  be  ex- 
tremely advantageous.  The  wants  and 
avarice  of  mankind  have  excited,  during 
many  ages,  to  industry  in  this  department, 
and  pernaps  in  this  the  discoveries  have 
been  most  extensive  and  accurate.  Yet, 
even  here,  our  daily  experience,  and  the 
history  of  other  societies,  exhibit  the  vast 
improvements  of  every  year.  The  acade- 
mies of  Europe,  especially  those  of  France, 
of  Italy,  of  Germany,  ana  of  England,  are 
continually  adding  much  to  the  stock  of 
Science  in  this  department.  The  analysis 
and  application  of  the  most  ordinary  mate- 
rials and. productions  are  still  in  a march  of 
uninterrupted  progress;  the  arts  have  been 
wonderfully  improved,  facilities  and  com- 
forts extensively  increased,  and  the  re- 
sources of  man  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
scarcely  perceptible  labours  of  individuals, 
who  in  the  several  societies,  and  in  me- 
chanical occupations,  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples daily  imparted,  and  the  facts  almost 
hourly  communicated,  add  some  little  to  the 
accumulation  already  made.  We  do  not 
indeed  at  present  meet  one  of  our  exploring 
associates  returning  with  the  evidence  that 
a new  continent  has  been  discovered ; sel- 
dom do  we  observe  a thick  vapour  to  rest 
upon  the  troubled  ocean,  and  find  upon  its 
thinning  away  that  a new  island  has  arisen ; I 
but  this  incessant  addition  by  a multitude 
of  individuals,  gives  to  us  a more  perma- 
nent though  less  showy  acquisition  in  those 
rising  ana  numerous  masses  of  coral  which 
affora  room  for  secure  and  solid  habitation. 
They  are  conquests  made  by  untiring  in- 
dustry from  the  barren  waste  of  the  deep,  they 
a re  lasting  acquirements  of  new  possession, 
monitions  to  activity,  additions  to  wealth, 
and  room  for  population. 

There  are  indeed  a variety  of  facts  in 
?rhai  are  called  the  higher  departments  of 
science,  which  are  also  occasionally  deve- 
loped ; and  perhaps  in  no  period  of  some 
centuries  at  any  previous  time,  have  more 
facts  been  brought  to  light  regarding  the 
component  parts  of  this  our  globe  and  their 
properties,  man  within  the  last  fifty  years. 


Within  that  period  also,  man  has  extended 
his  researches  far  into  tne  regions  of  the  air, 
and  discovered  new  worlds,  by  the  aid  of 
optical  mechanism.  How  wonderfully  has 
tne  dominion  of  the  chemist  been  extended, 
and  what  power  does  he  exercise  through 
the  vast  regions  made  subject  to  his  sway? 
How  fallen,  how  imbecile  is  the  once 
dreaded  magician,  at  his  feet?  We  are 
unable  to  enumerate  the  immense  quantity 
of  improvements  effected  in  the  useful  arts 
by  the  application  of  those  discoveries. 
How  have  the  powers  of  man  been  in- 
creased within  that  period  by  the  combina- 
tions of  machinery  ? And  as  the  events 
that  would  have  been  formerly  spread  over 
ages,  appear  crowded  into  that  petty  space; 
so,  too,  by  our  recent  discoveries,  distance, 
like  time,  has  been  subdued  by  the  moral 
approximation  of  remote  regions  through 
means  of  steam  and  rails.  He  who  fifty 
years  ago  should  have  ventured  to  predict 
these  occurrences,  would  be  considered 
more  visionary  than  he  who  would  presume 
to  describe  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Sa- 
turn’s ring!  Who  can  undertake  to  say 
what  another  half  a century  will  unfold? 
He  alone,  whose  eye  takes  in  at  every  mo- 
ment, all  time  and  space.  To  us,  the  events 
of  the  past  should  be  incitements  to  con- 
tinued exertion:  and  though,  perhaps,  no 
one  of  us  could  devote  any  considerable 
portion  of  his  time,  or  of  his  talent,  to  our 
common  object,  yet  each,  by  keeping  in 
view  what  we  seek  to  attain,  may  be  in 
some  way  useful. 

Amongst  those  facts  which  are  specially 
important  to  be  well  known  and  fully  esta- 
blished, are  those  of  natural  history:  and 
nothing  can  so  powerfully  contribute  to  this, 
as  the  possession,  the  preservation,  and  the 
extension  of  a well-regulated  museum.  In 
it  the  lessons  which  would  be  tediously  and 
imperfectly  taught  by  mere  recitation  and 
description,  are  instantly  communicated  by 
a glance,  they  are  impressed  upon  the  me- 
mory by  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  they 
are  scientifically  classed  by  the  arrangement 
of  rooms  and  cases.  Thus,  the  mere  up- 
holding of  such  a department  in  proper 
order,  with  occasional  public  explanation, 
would  be  an  extensive  benefit,  not  only  to 
our  society,  but  to  the  citizens,  especially  to 
the  youth.  I shall  not  dwell  here  upon  that 
commerce,  as  I might  call  it,  in  science, 
which  consists  in  an  interchange  of  natural 
productions  of  the  various  regions,  by  the 
several  scientific  societies:  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  which,  there  appears  to  be 
amongst  them  all  an  increasing  disposition. 
I am  convinced  that,  upon  proper  applica- 
tion, every  facility  would  be  afforded  Dy  our 
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general  government  for  such  interchange; 
and  1 trust  that  whatever  our  political  differ- 
ences may  be,  we  should  find  no  disposi- 
tion to  nullify  this  regulation  of  commerce, 
or  to  destroy  this  species  of  protection.  We 
might,  at  least,  innocently,  if  not  usefully, 
commence  by  preparation,  the  manufacture 
of  some  of  our  native  products,  and  be  al- 
lowed a free  trade  with  all  similar  societies, 
for  corresponding  returns,  not  only  without 
the  grievance  of  a tariff  upon  their  importa- 
tion, but  even  with  the  bounty  of  a free 
freight  in  our  public  vessels.  Some  of  our 
Mediterranean  squadron  would  probably 
feel  no  inconvenience  in  exchanging  a few 
harmless  wild-cats  or  peaceable  panthers, 
for  casts  of  antique  vases  or  of  exquisite 
statues,  or  for  some  of  the  utensils  of  Pom- 
peii or  of  Herculaneum. 

When  the  body  is  torpid  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise, the  humours  become  sluggish  or 
stagnate,  and  disease  ensues;  if  there  be 
excitement  it  is  feverish,  and  the  consequent 
restlessness  irritates  and  inc/eases  the  dis- 
order. So  it  is  with  the  human  mind,  if  it 
have  not  some  wholesome  employment,  it 
becomes  sickly,  irritated,  and  filled  with  dis- 
content ; it  is  easily  excited : in  the  midst  of 
the  most  gloomy  scenes,  horrid  spectres  are 
presented  to  the  imagination  and  the  con- 
sequences are  equally  pernicious  to  society, 
ana  to  the  deluded  individual.  How  fre- 
quently would  it  be  one  of  the  greatest 
earthly  blessings,  not  only  to  the  victims, 
but  to  their  families  and  connexions,  if  the 
strong  powers  of  fine,  but,  alas ! ruined 
minds  nad  been  early  habituated  to  the 
healthful  exercise  of  even  the  humblest  phi- 
losophical investigation,  instead  of  having 
been  indulged  in  mat  sloth  which  has  made 
them  burdens  to  themselves,  tired  of  exis- 
tence, and  worrying  to  their  friends  ? How 
many  are  there,  who,  in  dread  or  ignorance, 
turn  from  the  philosophic  hall,  and,  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  ennui,  plunge  into  dissipation?  How 
many,  perhaps,  labouring  under  the  influ- 
ence of  irregular  excitement,  communicate 
the  frenzy  under  the  semblance  of  religious 
or  patriotic  zeal?  When  this  dreadful  ma- 
lady exhibits  such  symptoms,  it  is,  perhaps, 
as  hopeless  of  a cure,  as  that  which  ensues 
from  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal.  But  the 
evil  might  in  a great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether have  been  prevented,  by  removing  its 
cause;  and  where  no  more  urgent  mode 
demands  a preference,  the  occupations  of 
philosophy  are,  perhaps,  the  most  effica- 
cious and  the  most  useful ; and.  from  the 
view  that  I have  taken,  you  will  perceive 
that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  every  in- 
dividual. 


There  is  another  motive  that  I would  press 
upon  every  Carolinian.  Will  you,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  pressing 
forward  in  the  career  of  science,  stand  with 
your  arms  folded?  We  do  possess  consi- 
derable facilities  for  scientific  improvement, 
we  have  not  made  of  them  all  the  use  which 
they  afforded.  Perhaps  our  fault  has  been, 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  have 
been  too  sanguine,  and  that  having  com- 
menced with  ardour,  we  yielded  to  disap- 
pointment at  not  finding*  as  it  were,  magi- 
cal effects  flow  from  our  very  association. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  in  some  degree  our- 
selves to  blame,  for  want  of  regular  attend- 
ance and  strict  adherence  to  system.  When 
1 look  upon  the  few  years  that  I have  had 
the  honour  of  being  your  associate,  I per- 
ceive that  we  had  amongst  us  talents  of  the 
first  order,  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science, 
and  deep  philosophical  erudition.  In  whom 
have  they  been  more  happily  blended  and 
clearly  developed^  than  in  that  excellent  in- 
dividual who  desired  to  conceal,  if  he  was 
conscious  of  possessing  them?  Need  I 
name  our  late  lamented  president,  Elliott? 
But  what  was  the  concealment  ? Not  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  communicated,  but  of 
the  mind  from  which  it  flowed.  He  would 
veil  the  radiance  that  adorned  him,  yet  so 
as  to  shed  the  light  which  informed  and 
cheered  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
Estimable  man  f The  remembrance  which 
he  has  left,  like  the  disposition  with  which 
he  was  blessed,  combines  the  vigour  of  one 
sex  with  the  sweetness  of  the  other!  You 
have  neard  his  eulogy  Irom  lips  well  fitted 
to  pronounce  it.*  I shall* not  prolong  its 
echo.  Have  we  not  seen  in  our  late  vene- 
rable Vice-President, t an  excellent  model 
of  that  persevering  industry,  that  patient  re- 
search, that  regular  attendance,  that  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  our  80ciety;  which  it  would  be  well  if  we 
continued  to  imitate! 

Nor  have  we  been  altogether  useless.* 
Witness  those  admirable  lectures  on  geo- 
logy and  botany,  which,  while  they  attracted 
the  talent  and  beauty  of  our  city,  gave  to 
literature  the  sanction  of  fashionable  sup- 
port, and  polished  and  extended  that  chaste 
and  cultivated  taste  which  pervades  our  first 
circles.  Witness  those  literary  and  philo- 
sophical exercises,  which,  by  their  public 
occurrence,  not  only  increased  the  appetite 
for  knowledge,  but  also  its  supply : not  for 
a select  few,  but  for  all  our  intelligent  popu- 
lation; and  the  resuming  of  which,  with  our 
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lately  increased  numbers,  promises  to  render 
our  society  more  extensively  and  perma- 
nently useful.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor 
this  tne  occasion,  to  advert  to  tnose  other 
contemplated  exertions,  which  have  occa- 
sionally occupied  our  thoughts  and  en- 
grossed our  conversation  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  I repeat  it,  we  have  great 
facilities,  were  we  industrious  in  turning 
them  to  account.  And  why  should  not  Ca- 
rolina indulge  and  cherish  this,  holy  ambi- 
tion ? This  state  has  held  a high  rank  for 
polite  literature : surely  she  ought  to  com- 
plain of  Rer  sons,  if,  recreant  to  their  patri- 
otic and  literary  reputation,  they  degenerate 
from  their  fathers,  and  slothfully  permit 
themselves  to  be  surpassed  by  states  which, 


within  their  own  recollection,  were  only 
heavy  forests,  through  which  the  Indian  and 
his  game  could  scarcely  penetrate. 

I do  cherish  the  expectation  that  they  will 
arouse  to  exertion,  and  in  their  own  sunny 
land,  under  their  own  serene  sky,  they  will 
generously  climb  the  hill  of  science,  and  cul- 
tivate to  its  very  top ; crowning  its  summit 
with  those  useful  productions  which  not 
only  will  delight  the  eye  by  the  richness 
and  delicacy  of  their  colour,  but  will  gratify 
the  taste  by  the  excellence  of  the  fruit,  and 
send  through  many  leagues  on  every  side, 
upon  the  soft  yet  bracing  air.  an  odorous 
perfume  fitted  to  regale  the  home  of  her 
children,  and  to  attract  the  praise  and  admi- 
ration oi  the  stranger. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 

DEMOSTHENIAN  AND  PHI  KAPPA  SOCIETIES  OF  FRANKLIN 
COLLEGE,  ATHENS,  GA.,‘ 

ON  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  5TH,  1840,  BY  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JOHN  ENGLAND,  D.D.,  BISHOP 
OF  CHARLESTON,  AN  HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEMOSTHENIAN  SOCIETY. 


Demosthenian  Hall,  August  6th,  1840. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Hopkins  Holsey, 
Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  the  Demos- 
thenian Society  be,  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  Bishop  England,  for  the  learned  and  elo- 

Suent  address  pronounced  by  him  to-day  in 
le  College  Chapel,  and  that  a committee 
be  appointed  to  wait  on  him  and  request  a 
copy  for  publication. 

Demosthenian  Hall,  August  6th,  1840. 

Sir  : — In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution we  are  appointed  a committee  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for 
the  able  address  this  day  delivered,  ana  the 
satisfaction  and  delight  with  which  it  was 
received— also  to  request  a copy  for  pub- 
lication. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  Williams,  Jr., 

J.  P.  Culbertson,  Jr., 

G.  A.  Mallette, 

Committee. 

Right  Reverend  Bishop  England. 


Athens,  August  6th,  1840. 

Gentlemen  : — I have  felt  myself  honour- 
ed by  your  selection  of  me  to  deliver  the 


address  to  your  Societies.  I am  more  flat- 
tered by  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  cha- 
racterize it  in  requesting  a copy  for  publica- 
tion. 

Such  as  it  is,  it  belongs  to  the  Demosthe- 
nian Society.  The  rough  draft  I have  is  very 
imperfect.  I shall  have  a fair  copy  made 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  Charleston, 
and  transmit  it  to  you  without  delay. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you  of  tne  high 
respect  and  affectionate  regard  I bear  for 
the  Society,  and  the  particular  consideration 
in  which  I hold  its  committee. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  brother  Demosthenian, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Culbertson  and  Mallette, 

Committee. 


ADDRESS. 

It  is  related  that  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
was  once  observed  by  a hunter,  amusing 
himself  with  a bird.  The  astonishment 
manifested  in  the  countenance  of  the  ob- 
server, who  remained  gazing  intently,  was 
soon  noticed  by  the  apostle,  and  he  inquired 
for  its  cause.  “ I am  struck  with  amaze- 
ment,” replied  the  hunter,  “ to  see  you,  who 
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are  so  much  esteemed  for  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity, employed  in  so  trivial  an  occupation! 
How  unlike  is  your  present  position  to  that 
which  you  are  generally  supposed  to  hold  ?” 
The  samt  remarked  that  his  observer’s  bow- 
string was  loose,  and  inquired  why  he  did 
not  keep  it  tight.  “ Were  I to  do  so,”  said 
the  hunter,  11  my  bow  would  lose  its  elasti- 
city, and  soon  become  useless.”  u The 
human  mind,”  observed  the  evangelist, il  is 
like  your  instrument : it  would  be  destroyed 
by  perpetual  tension.”  Whatever  position, 
then,  it  may  be  your  lot  to  occupy  in  the 
employments  of  the  world,  you  will  need  to 
apply  the  energies  of  your  mind  to  the  pro- 
per discharge  of  its  duties.  The  grave  study 
of  the  law,  the  deep  reflections  of  medical 
science,  the  absorbing  cares  of  political  life, 
the  intense  application  to  business,  the  deep 
interest  of  your  family  concerns,  your  sym- 
pathy for  friends,  ana  a thousand  other  im- 
portunate demands  will  draw  largely  upon 
your  time  and  upon  your  feelings,  and  will 
compel  exertion : — but  you  will  also  feel  the 
necessity  of  relaxation.  So  that,  in  fact,  its 
regulation  is  one  of  the#  most  important 
concerns  of  life;  and  the ‘neglect  of  its  ar- 
rangement is  pregnant  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences  to  youth  and  to  man- 

Some  persons  at  an  early  age,  under  pre- 
text of  relaxation,  contract  habits  which  be- 
come in  after  life  the  sources  of  their  ruin. 
It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  nature, 
that  they  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
crime  are  almost  necessarily  thereafter  its 
abettors,  and  this  not  merely  upon  the  well- 
observed  principle  which  spreads  its  influ- 
ence over  every  age  and  every  nation,  So- 
lamen  miser  is  socioshabuisse  doloris  ; there  is 
not  only  a malicious  satisfaction  in  knowing 
and  exhibiting  that  we  are  not  without  asso- 
ciates in  our  degradation  and  our  depravity; 
but  they  who  nave  exhausted  their  own 
springs  of  indulgence,  in  dissipation,  feel  it 
necessary  to  have  companions  who  yet  pos- 
sess a supply  that  will  suffice  for  both.  At 
a time,  then,  when  experience  has  not 
brought  caution,  when  passion  is  strong, 
when  the  desire  of  novelty  is  great,  when 
under  the  alluring  names  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, wholesome  restraints  are  easi- 
ly laid  aside,  and  the  buoyant  spirit  of  youth 
loves  indulgence,  cunning  self-interest  fre- 
quently bestows  the  name  of  necessary  re- 
creation upon  those  pursuits  which  degrade 
and  destroy,  and  thus  seduces  the  generous 
and  the  inexperienced  into  habits  which  are 
easily  formed,  but  which  it  requires  time, 
labour,  and  perseverance  to  overcome.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  intoxi- 
cation, of  licentiousness,  of  idleness,  and  of 


dissipation ; by  these  thepeace^  the  honour, 
the  property,  and  the  respectability  of  fami- 
lies are  destroyed,  and  they  who  might  have 
been  the  ornaments  of  their  state  and  the 
benefactors  of  their  race,  sink  dishonoured 
to  an  early  grave,  occasioning  grief  and 
drawing  tears  from  their  survivors,  not  so 
much  for  their  departure,  but  because  of 
their  havoc  and  their  disgrace. 

The  relaxations  of  uncivilized  nations  are 
for  the  most  part  characterized  by  their  vul- 
garity, their  cruelty,  or  their  licentiousness ; 
and  as  men  are  raised  upon  the  scjle  of  re- 
finement, their  amusements  generally  lone 
many  of  these  marks.  The  cultivation  of 
literature  is  one  of  the  ordinary  and  natural 
means  of  thus  elevating  man,  and  hence  it 
has  been,  at  an  early  period,  well  observed ; 
Ingenuas  didicvtse  Jideliter  artes  emmolit  mores 
nee  sinit  esse  feros : — The  boisterous  whoop, 
the  rude  familiarity,  the  dangerous  jostle, 
the  exhibition  of  grotesque  mummery,  the 
casting  of  ridicule  upon  our  fellows,  or  ex- 
hibiting them  in  awkward  predicaments  in 
the  view  of  others,  are,  to  many  persons  of 
vulgar  feelings,  sources  of  infinite  amuse- 
ment ; and  they  who  thus  delight  in  the  an- 
noyance of  their  associates  are  persons  who 
would  for  similar  treatment  in  respect  to 
themselves,  seek  a marked  revenge. 

Our  feelings  are  not  unfrequenfly  put  to 
unpleasant  trials  at  even  reading  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  their  pri- 
soners, by  savage  tribes,  and  the  enjoyment 
which  the  suffering  affords  to  the  cruel  exe- 
cutioner. Nor  does  history  confine  the  reci- 
tal to  the  deeds  of  such  rude  hordes  ? The 
arena  of  the  amphitheatre  witnessed  the 
shouts  of  the  delighted  multitude,  whilst  its 
sand  drank  up  the  expiring  gladiator’s  blood, 
or  yet  exposed  the  reeking  fragments  of 
the  half-devoured  bodies  of  Christian  vic- 
tims which  the  beasts  of  prey  tore  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  no  less  savage  be- 
holders. Surely  I need  not  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  excitement  of  beasts  and  even 
birds,  and  the  arming  them  for  mutual  de- 
struction, to  afford  the  opportunity  of  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment,  united  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  love  of  gambling,  to  men  said  to  be 
respectable.  What  a spectacle  to  behold ! 
A man  whose  mind  is  cast  in  the  most  per- 
fect mould,  and  upon  whose  character  and 
conduct  a lovely  family  has  rested  all  its 
hope,  to  whom  a vicinage  looks  for  its 
weight  and  its  respectability  ? forgetting  his 
proper  place  and  madly  risking  the  means 
of  fortune  and  of  fame  for  himself  and  for 
others  upon  the  superior  instinct  for  destruc- 
tion, or  the  fortuitous  exposure  or  activity 
of  a poor  bird,  thus  unnaturally  excited  and 
thus  wickedly  armed?  Do  these  cruel 
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sports  add  dignity  to  our  nature  ? Do  they 
confer  benefits  upon  society  ? I shall  not 
speak  of  the  more  criminal  and  more  de- 
structive and  degrading  dissipation  to  which 
idleness  conducts,  to  which  excess  stimu- 
lates, and  for  which  the  other  indulgences 
usually  prepare. — How  extensive  is  the 
blight  that  has  been  produced  by  their 
united  influence? 

Relaxation  is  necessary,  but  it  should  be 
rational.  It  ought  to  be  suited  to  renew  our 
powers  without  destroying  our  morals,  or 
impairing  our  standing  in  society.  And 
surely  no  one  will  pretend  that  our  faculties 
are  improved,  or  that  our  powers  of  mind 
or  body  are  renewed,  preserved  or  invigo- 
rated by  the  indulgence  in  pursuits  which 
necessarily  demoralize. — Such  habits  not 
only  relax  the  vigour  of  our  mental  faculties, 
but  they  undermine  even  the  bodily  powers. 
There  is  an  inherent  respect  and  love  for 
virtue  in  the  human  mind,  which  even  the 
most  depraved  course  of  vice  cannot  utterly 
destroy,  and  which  no  power  of  sophistry  can 
delude.  I have  conversed  in  his  dungeon 
with  the  outcast  of  society,  and  whilst  he 
braved  the  scorn  of  the  world  and  affected 
to  despise  its  condemnation,  he  avowed  that 
he  could  not  extinguish  the  glimmerings  of 
conscience,  nor  be  insensible  to  its  reproof. 
And  whilst  in  defiance  of  mankind  he  lifted 
himself  in  the  bad  spirit  of  unyielding  pride 
even  to  blaspheme  the  God  ot  Heaven,  and 
to  deny  the  sanctions  of  virtue,  his  heart 
quailed  at  his  own  misconduct,  whilst  he 
sought  to  make  the  recklessness  of  despair 
pass  for  the  courage  that  accompanies  the 
convictions  of  truth.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
agonies  of  self-reproach  consume  the  force 
of  the  understanding,  enervate  the  soul,  and 
drive  the  criminal  from  the  calm  pursuit  of 
truth  and  the  industrious  collection  of  know- 
ledge, to  seek  for  protection  against  his  in- 
ward monitor,  by  recurring  to  the  distrac- 
tions of  external  dissipation  and  sometimes 
even  that  he  may  obstruct  the  power  of 
memory  by  plunging  into  stupefaction. 
Hence  it  is  that  all  writers  upon  science, 
and  especially  when  they  treat  of  its  appli- 
cability to  the  improvement  of  others,  lay 
down  as  a maxim,  that  its  votary  should  be 
Tirtuous,  if  he  would  be  successful.  And 
indeed  what  is  thus  said  of  science  is  true 
of  every  other  useful  occupation.  The  at- 
tainment of  success  requires  that  the  unbro- 
ken powers  of  the  soul  should  be  directed 
to  secure  it ; — but  this  cannot  be  the  case 
where  they  are  prostrated  by  remorse  or  im- 
paired by  irregular  habits.  It  is  true,  that 
rare  instances  of  partial  success  are  occa- 
sionally found  as  exceptions  to  this  position. 
They  are,  however,  not  only  exceptions, 
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but  they  are,  in  general,  fearful  examples, 
which  show  us  how  some  mighty  mind,  ga- 
thering the  shattered  forces  which  it  still  re- 
tains, may  in  one  splendid  effort  achieve  its 
object  by  its  own  destruction : just  as  the 
commander  who  has  prodigally  wasted  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  gallant  soldiers  by  his 
indiscretion,  finding  himself  driven  to  his 
last  entrenchment,  determines  at  least  to 
save  the  city  whicn.  he  covers,  and  marshal- 
ling the  fragments  of  his  once  powerful 
host,  urges  them  by  word  and  by  example 
to  one  noble  act  of  devotion.  The  assault 
is  desperate  and  the  result  is  doubtful ; until, 
at  length,  the  protected  city  comes  forth  to  * 
weep  over  the  remains  of  those,  who,  vic- 
tims nbt  only  to  valour,  but  to  wanton  waste, 
erished  on  the  very  field  where  they  anni- 
ilated  a foe  which  they  could  at  an  earlier 
eriod  have  subdued  with  a trifling  loss,  and 
aving  saved  their  country  might  have  sur- 
vived to  receive  its  gratitude  and  to  share  in 
its  prosperity. 

I need  not  enter  upon  any  elucidation  of 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  close  union  of 
the  mind  and  body  induces  a palpable  injury 
to  the  mental  powers  as  a consequence  of  the 
derangement  of  the  bodily  functions.  Wit- 
ness the  ravings  from  fever,  the  dejection  of 
the  dyspeptic,  the  languor  of  the  consump- 
tive, the  stupor  of  the  dissipated.  Nor  is  it  re- 
quisite that  I should  even  advert  to  the  noto- 
rious effects  of  immorality  or  dissipation 
upon  the  human  frame.  To  me  it  has  always 
appeared  a great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
preservation  of  political  equality  required 
the  destruction  of  distinctions  in  society.  To 
secure  the  first,  which  is  of  primary  import- 
ance in  our  republics,  I conceive  it  to  be 
sufficient  that  each  individual  shall  be  upon 
an  equality  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  • so  that  the  rule  by  which  his 
property,  his  peace,  and  his  rights  are  pre- 
served, shall  be  the  same  which  preserves 
them  for  every  other : that  he  shall  be  liable 
to  punishment,  only  tor  those  acts  that  are 
punishable  in  anotner,  and  be  tried  and  con- 
victed only  by  a similar  process.  More- 
over, that  every  citizen  shall  be  on  a level 
in  the  eye  of  the  constitution ; that  is,  that 
each  has  only  the  same  burdens  to  bear,  the 
same  duties  to  perform,  and  has;  according 
to  his  qualification,  an  equal  claim  to  posts 
of  honour  or  of  emolument  as  any  other. 

In  a word,  that  no  one  shall  have  the  prero- 
gative, that  no  class  shall  be  privileged. 
This  in  my  view  forms  the  extent  to  which 
our  equality  should  go.  To  attempt  forcing 
it  beyond  these  limits  would  be  not  only 
ridiculous  and  impracticable,  but  the  effort 
would  be  destructive.  Can  you  establish 
an  equality  of  property  ? Suppose  you  were 
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able  to  effect  it  to-day,  how  long  will  it  con- 
tinue ? Will  all  be  alike  industrious  ? will 
all  be  equally  intelligent  ? will  all  be  equally 
successful  ? Will  all  be  alike  parsimonious, 
or  lavish,  or  equally  burdened  with  families, 
visited  by  sickness,  swept  by  floods,  or 
stricken  by  lightning  ? You  cannot  prevent 
the  existence  of  classes  of  rich  and  poor 
and  of  comfortable.  Diversified  as  the  ex- 
pressions of  countenance  is  the  variety  of 
tastes.  Will  you  compel  them  to  an  equal- 
ity in  this  regard  ? Whilst  I leave  others  to 
a perfect  freedom  upon  this  score,  shall  I not 
have  a just  claim  to  my  own  freedom  also  ? 
And  shall  not  they  whose  taste  is  the  same, 
be  permitted  to  cultivate  it  without  being 
intruded  upon  by  others  who  would  mar  that 
cultivation  ? There  are,  I believe,  but  two 
restraints  which  should  be  reasonably  im- 
posed here  upon  individuals  or  associations, 
viz.: — 1.  That  this  gratification  of  taste  should 
not  be  immoral,  and  2.  That  it  should  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others.  The  ground 
of  these  restraints  is  so  plain  that  1 shall 
not  point  it  out.  It  is  impossible  then,  that 
there  should  not  exist  in  every  community 
various  classes  whose  taste  is  more  or  less 
refined,  nor  does  the  cultivation  of  refine- 
ment in  our  habits  impair  the  equality  of 
our  civil  and  political  rights.  It  would  be 
indeed  a cruel  tyranny  to  compel  an  indivi- 
dual to  seek  for  his  enjoyment  only  in  that 
which,  though  it  suits  the  taste  of  another, 

Diq  altogether  in  opposition  to  his  own. 

as  a general  principle  it  is  expected 
that  they  who  move  in  the  more  refined  and 
better  informed  circles  of  society  should 
conform  to  the  usages  of  their  associates  in 
the  very  character  of  their  relaxation,  for 
.the  similarity  of  their  education  and  of  their 
early  habits  supposes  a general  similarity  of 
taste. 

Our  progress  through  life  is  comparatively 
brief,  and  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  society,  to  be  useful  whilst  we 
are  able.  The  great  bulk  of  human  happi- 
ness and  of  human  prosperity,  has  been 
created  by  the  industry  of  man.  Our  pre- 
decessors have  thus  been  our  benefactors, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity  and  exer- 
tions have  been  to  us  a most  valuable  lega- 
cy. It  is  not  long  since  the  “red  man” 
occupied  the  lands  which  surround  us — and 
what  was  his  position?  He  inherited  the 
regions  through  which  he  roamed ; but  be- 
cause he  had  little  of  that  stock  of  lmprove- 
• ment  which  the  “pale  face”  possessed,  the 
soil  was  comparatively  useless  in  his  bands. 
And  in  the  accumulation  of  that  series  of 
ingenious  discoveries  which  produces  so 
much  benefit  for  us,  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion is  the  result  of  well-directed  relaxation, 


in  which  men  of  mighty  minds  indulged  as 
a relief  from  graver  study.  With  some  the 
cultivation  of  music,  with  some  the  charms 
of  poetry,  with  some  the  studies  of  nature 
in  ner  more  choice  and  elegant  productions, 
whilst  others  improved  mechanism  and  aid- 
ed the  useful  arts  even  for  their  amusement. 
Nor  is  the  hour  of  social  indulgence  and 
good  companionship  always  useless.  It 
may  often  be  profitably  spent  in  that  way 
which  Curran  described,  in  his  apostrophe 
to  Lord  Avonmore,  as  usual  with  the 
“ Monks  of  the  Screw :” — 

“This  soothing  hope  I draw  from  the 
dearest  and  tenaerest  recollections  of  my 
life — from  the  remembrance  of  those  Attic 
nights  and  those  refections  of  the  gods, 
which  we  have  spent  with  those  admired, 
and  respected,  and  beloved  companions 
who  have  gone  before  us : over  whose  ashes 
the  most  precious  tears  of  Ireland  have  been 
shed.  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I see  you  do 
not  forget  them.  I see  their  sacred  forms 

Massing  in  sad  review  before  your  memory. 

see  your  pained  and  softened  fancy  recall- 
ing those  happy  meetings,  where  the  inno- 
cent enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  ex- 
panded into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social 
virtue,  and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became 
enlarged  into  the  horizon  of  man  — where 
the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  commu- 
nicated the  generous  purpose ; — where  my 
slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibed  its 
borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and 
redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my 
Lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights  with- 
out any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never 
more  return,  for 

‘ We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit.  eloquence  ana  poesy, 

Arts  which  I loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were 
thine.’  ” Cowley. 

Relaxation  is,  then,  necessary  for  man, 
but  whilst  he  indulges  in  it  to  a proper  ex- 
tent, he  should  avoid  the  pernicious,  degra- 
ding, and  ruinous  modes  which  too  often 
present  themselves  to  persons  of  every  age, 
and  to  which  inexperienced,  ardent,  and  in- 
nocent youth,  is  unfortunately  allured  by 
the  most  wily  blandishments.  Our  recrea- 
tions should  be  suited  to  the  place  we  oc- 
cupy, and  made  to  subserve  the  improve- 
ment of  ourselves  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  community. 

It  has  frequently  struck  me  that  one  of 
the  secondary  objects  of  a good  collegiate 
education  was  to  afford  to  men  of  improved 
minds  and  cultivated  taste  one  of  the  best 
resources  for  the  purposes  alluded  to : and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  usually 
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made  by  our  educated  men  was,  casting 
aside  as  useless  after  their  graduation,  the 
books  to  whose  study  they  Triad  been  kept 
for  so  many  years.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a great 
degree  natural,  that  having  theretofore  re- 
garded them  as  instruments  of  task-work, 
and  that  frequently  of  no  light  description, 
the  mind  now  rejoicing  in  its  emancipation, 
should  view  them  as  a liberated  prisoner 
would  the  manacles  from  which  he  was 
relieved.  This,  however,  is  not  a correct 
estimate.  They  should  rather  be  considered 
as  the  means  by  whose  use  the  mind  has 
become  greatly  enriched.  It  was  necessary 
in  a great  measure  to  compel  the  youth  to  in- 
dustry that  he  might  aoquire  mental  wealth; 
it  has  been  collected  and  is  treasured  up ; 
by  a litde  exertion  he  not  only  will  easily 
preserve  what  has  been  put  together,  but 
will  greatly  add  to  its  value;  if,  however, 
he  remain  listless  and  idle,  even  what  he 
has  already  acquired  will  rapidly  dwindle 
away. 

I have  known  men,  who,  during  protracted 
lives  found  in  the  cultivation  of  classical 
literature  that  relaxation  which  improved, 
whilst  it  relieved  the  mind.  The  last  survi- 
vor of  those  who  pledged  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, and  nobly  redeemed  their  sacred 
honour  in  the  achievement  of  our  glorious 
inheritance  of  liberty,  Was  a striking  instance 
of  this.  When  nearly  fourscore  years  had 
passed  away  from  the  period  of  his  closing 
the  usual  course  of  classical  education — after 
the  perils  of  a revolution,  after  the  vicissitudes 
of  party  strife^  w hen  the  decay  of  his  facul- 
ties warned  him  of  the  near  approach  of  that 
hour  when  he  should  render  an  account  of 
his  deeds  to  that  Judge  who  was  to  decide 
his  fate  for  eternity,  from  his  more  serious 
occupations  of  prayer  and  self-examination, 
and  from  the  important  concern  of  mana- 
ging and  dividing  his  property,  would 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  turn  for  refresh- 
ment to  those  classic  authors  with  whom 
he  had  been  familiar  through  life: — his  soul 
would  still  feel  emotion  at  the  force  of 
Tolly  '&  eloquence  or  melt  at  Virgil’s  pasto- 
ral strain. 

Perhaps  the  very  selection  in  early  life 
of  this,  as  the  best  mode  of  mental  indul- 
gence, tended  much  to  insure  to  him,  not 
only  his  patriarchal  age,  but  the  calm  and 
serene  frame  of  mind  which  was  also  well 
calculated  topreserve  health  and  to  promote 
longevity.  When  the  young  man  is  thus 
occupied  and  enjoys  the  literary  gratifica- 
tion. he  is  less  disposed  to  search  for  that 
society  or  to  rush  into  those  indulgences, 
which,  whilst  they  destroy  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  undermine  the  vigour  of  the  constitu- 
tion, are  the  prelude  to  years  of  remorse 


and  to  a life  of  difficulties.  This  relaxation  is 
unquestionably  very  rational,  perfectly  dig- 
nified, and  would.  I have  no  doubt,  be  found 
eminently  useful  by  all  who  would  adopt  it. 

There  are  many  who  regard  classical  stu- 
dies merely  as  an  exercise  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  dead  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  read 
the  productions  of  their  authors,  and  thus 
become  acquainted  with  their  learning. 
And  they  very  naturally  tell  us,  that  being 
possessed  of  good  translations,  whose  accu- 
racy is  acknowledged,  we  can  with  more 
facility  and  precision,  and  in  an  incompara- 
bly less  portion  of  time  learn  all  that  they 
could  teach. 

This  appears  plausible,  and  would  be  true 
if  its  assumption  were  a fact.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  object  is  not  to  learn  the  lan- 
guages merely  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first 

lace,  the  object  is  to  form  the  mind  to  ba- 
its of  industry,  to  precision  and  accuracy 
of  judgment,  as  well  as  to  imbibe  principles 
of  just  criticism  by  a discipline  eminently 
fitted  to  this  end.  If  the  teacher,  as  in  too 
many  instances  is  unfortunately  the  case, 
especially  in  young  communities,  be  not 
himself  capable  of  appreciating  the  value 
of  the  course,  or  of  usefully  conducting  a 
pupil  through  it,  the  fault  lies  in  the  incom- 
petency of  him  who  undertakes,  not  in  the 
inutility  of  that  which  is  undertaken.  In 
learning  properly  a dead  language,  there  is 
no  room  for  idleness  without  detection,  be- 
cause every  word  should  be  accounted  for, 
its  derivation  traced  with  accuracy,  every 
inflection  ought  to  be  known,  and  its  precise 
signification  should  be  pointed  out;  the  de- 
pendence of  words  upon  each  other  must  be 
understood  and  the  rules  of  that  dependence 
ascertained  and  applied.  This  is  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  sound  classical  knowledge : 
and  I ask,  whether  it  be  possible  to  have  the 
youthful  mind  occupied  during  years  in  this 
process  without  producing  habits  of  industry 
and  research  ? When  this  knowledge  has 
been  perfectly  acquired,  no  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  perusing  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
but  each  day  new  gratification  is  derived  from 
the  discoveries  that  are  constantly  made  in 
the  very  structure  of  the  language  itself; 
words  are  separated  into  their  most  minute 
portions,  the  original  expressions  are  found  in 
which  men  first  called  objects  by  their  most 
simple  appellations,  and  tne  composition  of 
the  word  shows  the  combinations  found  in 
some  new  object  and  this  detection  of  the 
analogy  between  language  and  its  objects 
leads  to  a most  improving  and  delightful 
process  of  philosophy. 

I am  aware,  however,  that  comparatively 
few  persons  are  admitted  into  this  field  of 
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recreation,  because  few  persons  labour  to  pupil's  hand  were  men  of  information,  ac- 
fumish  themselves  with  the  key  by  means  curately  instructed,  not  only  in  the  history 
of  which  they  can  enter : for,  by  reason  of  of  their  own  times  but  of  those  which  pre- 
either  their  own  or  their  teacher’s  neglect,  ceded  them.  They  often  treat  specially  of 
they  have  not  acquired  that  accurate  notion  the  important  events  of  those  remote  days, 
of  the  original  language  that  would  relieve  or  they  make  direct  allusions  to  them,  to 
» them  from  trouble  in  its  'perusal,  or  would  understand  whose  force  we  must  become 
enable  them  to  follow  up  tne  discoveries  to  exactly  informed  of  the  facts  themselves : 
which  I allude : and  therefore  the  book  is  : and  thus  the  classical  student  is  drawn  in- 
closed, abandoned,  and  soon  forgotten.  sensibly  to  acquire  a vast  fund  of  informa- 
Figure  to  yourselves  a young  man  whose  i tion  in  this  department  in  a mode  which 
parents  compelled  him  through  long  years  stores  the  mind  by  a far  more  pleasing  pro- 
of tedious  and  often  painful  occupation,  to  , cess  than  that  of  sitting  down  professedly  to 
reclaim  a rich  piece  of  ground  ana  to  culti- ; pore  over  the  dry  recital  of  some  ancient 
vate  it  with  care:  see  it  now  given  to  him  j chronicler  of  events.  Take,  for  instance, 
as  a possession,  not  only  in  the  highest  state  the  iFneid  of  Virgil  and  contemplate  the 
of  culture,  but  with  an  exuberant  and  inex-  vast  accumulation  of  historical  details  to 


haustible  depth  of  soil,  with  hands  sufficient 
for  its  tillage  accustomed  to  the  performance 
of  their  task ; what  would  your  estimate  be 
of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  this  young  pro- 
prietor, should  he  proclaim  to  his  servants 
that  they  need  not  labour;  should  he  take 
no  concern  in  the  management  of  his  land, 
and  should  he  suffer  it  to  become  waste 
through  mere  negligence?  It  will  not  re- 
main unproductive.  Should  it  not  be  culti- 
vated f its  very  fertility  will  hasten  its  progress 
to  renewed  wildness:  the  noisome  weed 
will  spring  up  luxuriantly,  the  tangled  un- 
derwood will  thicken,  and  the  rising  trees 
will  interweave  their  roots  below  the  surface 
more  quickly  than  their  arms  will  meet 
above.  Such  is  the  figure  of  the  human 
mind,  such  the  consequence  of  neglecting, 
by  a little  care,  to  cultivate  in  your  leisure 
moments  that  classical  knowledge  which 
you  have  acquired ! 

The  discipline  by  which  £ou  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ancient 
language  fits  your  mind  for  the  graver  stu- 
dies and  the  more  pressing  cares  of  your 
manhood,  as  it  was  itself  that  best  calcu- 
lated for  your  adolescence,  because  your 
curiosity  was  excited  and  gratified  by  the 
subjects  that  were  submitted  to  your  exami- 
nation, and  though  you  found  some  labour 
in  ascending  towards  the  temple  of  science, 
yet  were  you  attracted  by  some  flower  that 
invited  you  forward,  and  were  amply  repaid 
even  by  the  expansion  of  the  horizon  and 
the  riches  of  the  scenery  that  was  spreading 
before  you  as  you  arose.  Having  once 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  if 
you  preserve  your  position,  the  labour  has 
terminated  and  the  enjoyment  is  within 
your  control.  Thus  what  was  originally  an 
arduous  task  becomes,  by  perseverance  in 
its  use,  a pleasing  recreation. 

The  proper  study  of  the  classics  requires 
extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  history. 
Hie  writers  whose  works  are  placed  in  the 


which  it  refers.  It  is  true  that  the  student 
must  labour  sedulously  at  first,  and  must 
consult  many  a dictionary  and  many  a 
map ; he  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
early  settlements  of  the  little  states  that 
covered  Asia  Minor,  that  filled  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  continent  of  Greece:  he 
must  learn  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  La- 
tium,  the  Tyrian  migrations  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  much  more  that  you  will  easily 
recollect.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  research 
he  is  allured  to  persevere  by  the  sweet 
warbling  of  the  poet  whose  full  meaning 
he  desires  to  comprehend.  It  is  thus  that 
the  years  which  are  said  to  be  lost  in  the 
mere  acquisition  of  an  useless  tongue,  are 
employed  in  laying  up  treasures  that  may 
prove  so  valuable  in  after  life.  And  it  is 
thus  that  the  mind,  after  having  acquired 
this  knowledge,  can,  without  exertion,  recall 
and  preserve  it  as  it  relaxes  from  its  labori- 
ous occupations  to  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the 
Mantuan  bard:  just  as  when,  with  extraor- 
dinary labour,  great  research  and  no  incon- 
siderable expenditure,  a fine  cabinet  of 
science  has  been  collected  from  the  several 
regions  of  the  globe  and  the  various  king- 
doms of  knowledge,  the  exertions  and  the 
study  for  its  arrangement  are  fatiguing,  but 
it  subsequently  is  the  source  for  enriching 
the  mind  with  intellectual  wealth,  easily 
acquired,  the  occasion  of  refreshing,  for  the 
memory,  that  which  would  have  faded 
away,  and  an  agreeable  and  entertaining 
retreat  in  the'  hour  of  necessary  relaxation. 

Persuaded  that  a principal  obstacle  to 
making  the  knowledge  of  the  classics  sub- 
serve the  great  object  of  polished  recrea- 
tion,'is  to  be  founa  in  the  imperfection  of 
the  reading,  1 shall  illustrate,  by  a passage 
from  one  of  the  great  masters  of  criticism, 
the  position  I have  taken  respecting  the 
necessity  of  deep  study  in  our  early  life 
to  make  those  books  delightful  in  after 
days. 
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“You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  course 
would  steer. 

Know  well  each  ancient’s  proper  character: 

His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  every  page ; 

Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age  : 

Wiihout  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes, 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise.” — Pope. 

You  will  then  perceive  that  not  only  mere 
history,  such  as  I have  alluded  to.  is  re- 
quired to  be  well  known  as  a preliminary 
to  understanding  those  authors,  but  history 
of  another  description,  and  respecting  which 
there  is  much  less  accurate  information, 
even  amongst  men  of  literary  reputation, 
than  is  generally  suspected.  The  mythology 
or  history  of  their  ancient  religious  systems 
is  far  more  necessary  to  be  known  by  him 
who  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
writers  of  those  early  times,  than  is  a know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  religion  forlhe  person 
who  would  know  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  philosophical  or  scientific  writers  of 
our  oWn  age  and  nation : because  their  re- 
ligion entered  more  extensively  into  the 
writings  of  all  classes  amongst  them  than 
does  ours  into  the  compositions  of  our  mere 
secular  authors.  Perhaps  I shall  be  thought 
at  least  rash  for  the  assertion  that  this  field 
is  very  little  examined  into,  but  I could 
easily  sustain  my  position,  first,  because  the 
value  of  mythology  is  greatly  underrated: 
next,  because  when  a mere  vague  general 
notion  of  its  nature  is  formed,  it  is  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  known,  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause many  persons,  through  an  affectation 
of  contempt  for  its  puerility  and  folly,  regard 
its  study  as  at  least  a great  waste  of  time,  i 
I shall  only  say  that  some  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  the  poets  and  philosophers  are 
scarcely  intelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
trace  mythological  history  from  the  first 
aberrations  of  the  human  mind  in  the  an- 
cient nations  through  all  their  varied  forms 
of  worshipping  the  host  of  heaven  instead 
of  its  Creator;  of  paying  the  highest  homage 
to  genii,  to  angels,  and  to  demons,  whilst 
they  denied  it  to  the  God  who  made  them, 
of  beholding  the  universal  soul  spread 
through  the  whole  visible  world  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  fire  of  Persia;  in  the 
waters  of  Egypt,  entering  into  its  oxen 
and  its  leeks;  found  in  the  rude  stone  of 
the  Scythian  equally  as  in  the  Bactrian 
torrent,  the  Druid’s  oak  or  the  African 
an.  Nor  is  it  for  the  classics  alone  this 
research  is  necessary;  its  results  eluci- 
date the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament : and 
the  reveries  of  Manes  and  the  imaginings 
of  Plato  must  be  known  in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  inspired  passages  of  St.  Paul  and  | 
Sl  John.  But  I touch  upon  a topic  from  | 
which  I have  determined  to  abstain.  It  will  i 


suffice  for  me  to  say  that  an  extensive  and 
precise  acquaintance  with  mythology  is  re- 
quired for  a classical  scholar,  and  that  to 
obtain  it  he  must  go  over  a multitude  of 
facts.  By  means  of  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  he  will  find  little  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding customs  that  would  be  other- 
wise inexplicable  and  perhaps  that  would 
else  be  obscure.  The  histories  of  Saturn, 
of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  other  deities,  as  they 
are  styled,  are  of  a later  date,  and  their 
character  brings  them  nearer  to  the  period 
of  a more  degenerate  worship.  To  obtain 
this  mythological  knowledge  requires  that 
the  student  should  traverse  all  the  known 
regions  of  the  ancient  world,  that  his  search 
should  be  continued  through  many  centuries, 
that  he  should  be  the  associate  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  companion  of  the  monarch, 
the  observer  of  the  priest;  that  he  should 
go  into  the  camp  with  the  soldier,  be  seated 
in  the  hall  of  legislation,  mingle  with  the 
shepherds  as  they  tend  their  flocks  or  re- 
hearse their  lays;  he  must  go  down  with 
the  mariner  upon  the  deep,  observe  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  learn  their  influences, 
not  only  upon  the  regions  of  Eolus,  but 
upon  the  destinies  of  men.  With  the  augur 
he  must  study  the  habits  of  the  birds,  by  the 
soothsayer  he  will  be  taught  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  anatomy  of  beasts,  and  in 
company  with  the  Pythoness  he  must  be 
filled  with  the  inspirations  of  Heaven. 
Think  you  that  if  the  study  of  man  be  use- 
ful, this  is  a criminal  waste  of  time? 

There  is  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome  a long  corridor,  well  known  to  the 
visiters  of  that  magnificent  depository  of 
arts  and  of  literature.  As  you  enter,  upon 
your  right  hand,  the  wall  is  lined  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  with  fragments  of  mar- 
ble, containing  the  rude  ana  the  improved 
inscriptions  of  Italy,  in  the  days  of  hea- 
thenism. An  immense  vista  opens  before 
you,  and  to  its  extremity  this  monumental 

fiartition  continues:  the  images  of  gods,  the 
ragments  of  idols,  the  busts  of  heroes,  the 
figures  of  philosophers,  the  statues  of  em- 
perors, sarcophagi,  and  pedestals  range 
along  its  base : and  the  learned,  the  curi- 
ous, the  powerful  and  the  beautiful,  the 
unbeliever  and  the  pious,  the  gay  and  the 
grave,  the  libertine  and  the  pilgrim,  the 
British  peer,  the  Spanish  grandee,  the  Ame- 
rican citizen,  the  Oriental  sage,  and  the 
Italian  peasant,  in  all  the  varied  costumes 
of  rank,  of  nation,  of  taste,  and  of  caprice 
move  along  the  hall,  reading  the  history 
of  other  days,  and  admiring  the  works  of 
artists  who,  for  multiplied  centuries,  have 
been  insensible  to  censure  or  to  praise. 
There  you  may  detect  their  living  Torms, 
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gliding  between  stern  warriors  frowning:  in 
marble,  amidst  petrified  consuls  and  gladia- 
tors, blended  with  matrons,  nymphs,  and 
satyrs.  One  of  the  fathers  of  the  church 
has  appropriately  remarked,  that,  any  one 
possessing  eyes  may  look  upon  the  charac 
ters  of  an  illuminated  volume,  and  admire 
the  richness  of  the  tints,  the  beauty  of  the 
letters,  the  decorations  of  the  vellum  : but, 
had  he  been  taught  to  read,  how  much 
more  information  would  he  gather  from  the 
document  itself!  how  much  more  valuable 
would  it  be  in  his  estimation!  So,  to  the 
scholar,  how  rich  is  the  mine  of  knowledge 
which  that  corridor  contains!  and  are  not 
his  authors  and  his  recollections  like  that 
corridor,  to  him  who  has  become  familiar 
with  their  contents? 

On  your  left,  as  you  enter,  monuments 
of  another  language  are  presented  to  your 
view.  The  walls  are  covered,  but  the  de- 
vices are  not  the  same  ; the  emblems  are 
occasionally  varied.  One  monogram,  how- 
ever, in  those  of  the  earliest  epoch,  seems 
to  pervade:  the  fish  is  sculptured  upon  the 
greater  number:  the  dove  with  the  small 
sprig  of  olive  in  its  bill  is  there ; a palm- 
branch,  tinted  with  red,  distinguishes  not  a 
few;  an  ark,  borne  upon  the  waters,  sur- 
mounted by  an  arch,  is  discernible  amongst 
them;  the  word  Pax  is  nearly  universal. 
The  archaeologist  recognises  the  symbolic 
language  of  early  Christendom:  and  the 
busts  and  statues  of  some  of  her  heroes, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  Galilean  religion, 
mingled  with  many  a relic  of  those  olden 
days,  arranged  under  the  significant  and 
instructive  emblem  of  the  oriflam,  exhibit 
the  contest  and  the  suffering  and  the  triumph 
of  Christianity ! In  studies  like  this,  the  un- 
derstanding is  informed,  the  memory  is 
strengthened,  and  the  mind  is  relieved.  In 
the  midst  of  our  struggles  through  this 
changing  life,  it  is  well  to  have,  in  those 
moments  of  care,  of  oppression  and  of  de- 
jection, some  classic  scenery  which  will  be 
to  us  as  a city  of  refuge,  until  we  shall  be 
able  to  recruit.  The  effect  will  be  like  that 
described  by  the  favourite  bard  of  Ireland : 

“ Let  fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot 
destroy, 

Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care, 
And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  used  to 
wear. 

Lon^long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been 
distilled — 

You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you 
will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 
still.” 

Moore. 


The  knowledge  of  geography,  it  is  clear, 
is  required  equally  as  is  that  of  history,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  ancient 
authors  without  having  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lands  and  the  waters 
of  which  they  treat ; hence,  no  person  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  appel- 
lation of  a scholar,  who  could  not  at  each 
epoch  describe  the  political  divisions  of  the 
earth.  Do  we  allude  to  dialects  in  Greece  ? 
it  will  be  as  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  vicinity  of  the  state  in  which 
the  dialect  was  used,  as  with  the  locality 
of  the  state  itself.  We  may  illustrate  this, 
by  viewing  the  continent  oi  Europe  to-day. 
The  traveller  in  Switzerland,  for  instance, 
will  find  in  Geneva  and  the  Jura  the  language 
to  be  generally  French,  because  of  their 
vicinity  to  France.  Let  him  pass  through 
the  Valais,  he  finds  Italian  idioms  and  pro- 
nunciation becoming  more  prevalent  as  he 
goes  to  the  southeast,  and  upon  the  Simplon 
he  will  almost  fancy  himself  already  in 
Italy.  Proceeding,  however,  from  Berne 
towards  Zurich,  the  German  is  blended  with 
the  French ; and  when  he  arrives  at  St.  Gall, 
or  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Constance, 
his  French  is  next  to  useless,  and  before  he 
crosses  the  Rhine,  he  is  a bewildered  stran- 
ger, unless  he  can  use  German  expressions. 

The  language  which  is  spoken  becomes, 
in  some  measure,  that  which  is  written, 
where  the  body  of  the  people  can  write* 
and,  amongst  ourselves,  I expect  it  woula 
not  be  hard  to  calculate  the  land  whence 
came  the  man  who  tells  us  that  he  has 
notions  for  sale:  and  I reckon  we  should 
speedily  tell  the  abode  of  a traveller  who 
would  ask  the  conductor  of  a railroad  car 
to  be  careful  of  his  plunder!  Customs  vary 
with  geographical  limits,  and  we  should  be 
amused  at  tne  ignorance  of  him  who  would 
clothe  the  Scythian  in  the  Persian’s  flowing 
stole,  or  invest  the  Ethiopian  with  the  toga, 
with  equal  justice  as  we  would  at  the  folly 
of  him  who  would  declare  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  a powdered  wig  and 
ermined  robes  from  Westminster  Hall,  to 
enable  a Georgian  judge  to  open  his  com- 
mission. The  Romans. knew  as  little  of 
passing  their  children  through  the  fire  of 
Baal,  as  the  Scandinavian  did  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Astarte. 

Gather  to-day  the  remains  which  may  yet 
be  found  on  the  sites  of  the  Volscian  cities, 
take  those  of  a more  remote  region  of 
Etruria,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  the 
vast  collections  that  the  Grcecaa  Magna  of 
ancient  days  has  yielded,  together  with  the 
excavations  of  Pompeii  and  of  Hercula- 
neum, to  the  splendid  collections  of  Naples : 
from  them  you  will  learn  the  diversity  of 
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epochs,  of  customs,  and  of  arts,  and  you 
will  perceive  the  influence  of  geographical 
distinction,  as  well  as  of  distant  times.  I 
have  seen  the  outlines  of  figures  drawn 
with  anatomical  accuracy  in  frescoes  that 
have,  during  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  preserved  their  original  tints  in  an 
unimpaired  brilliancy.  I have  seen  the 
vases  of  a later  period  in  another  region, 
and  I have  seen  the  productions  of  the 
mighty  masters  who  two  thousand  years 
since  filled  Southern  Italy  with  worts  of 
various  art,  that  have  exceeded  those  of 
the  most  glorious  days  of  Eastern  Greece. 
The  phraseology  of  the  several  writers  who 
described  those  ages  and  their  customs 
came  vividly  to  my  recollection,  as  I con- 
templated the  “breathing  brass,”  or  as  I 
saw  the  evidences  of  the  custom:  and  I 
felt  how  groundless  is  the  notion  which 
6ome  persons  would  inculcate,  that  classical 
studies  are  but  the  learning  of  a dead  lan- 
guage ! They  demand  close  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  geography  of  ancient  times, 
tracing  the  origin  and  the  migrations  of  colo- 
nies, their  settlements,  their  neighbours,  their 
border  quarrels,  their  tactics,  their  success 
or  their  extinction,  their  government,  their 
customs,  their  language  and  its  modifica- 
tions. This  is  a portion  of  what  we  desig- 
nate as  classical  knowledge : 

” Patient  Care  by  just  degrees 
Word  and  image  learns  to  class; 

Those  confounds  and  separates  these 
A 8 in  strict  review  they  pass; 

Joins  as  various  features  strike, 

Fit  to  fit  and  like  to  like, 

Till  in  meek  array  advance 
Concord,  Method,  Elegance.” 

He  who  without  such  information  would 
presume  to  claim  the  high  and  honourable 
title  of  a classical  scholar,  may  be  well 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  writer 
who  should  locate  the  falls  of  Niagara  upon 
the  Ocmulgee,  or  the  one  who  would  as- 
sure us  that  after  escaping  many  perils  in 
descending  the  Chattanoochie,  his  mind 
resumed  its  calm  as  he  found  himself  quiet- 
ly gliding  from  its  turbid  stream  into  the 
deep  ana  broad  waters  of  Delaware  Bay, 
with  the  Chesapeake  expanding  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  Bunker’s  Hill  ana  the  other 
Alieghanies  proudly  rising  within  his  view 
to  the  clouds. 

There  is  no  power  of  the  mind  which 
stands  in  greater  need  of  judicious  restraint 
and  yet  wnich  requires  more  freedom  than 
does  the  imagination.  Horace  finely  shows 
its  dangers  and  its  imperfections  in  the 
opening  of  his  essay  on  the  art  of  poetry, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  exhibits  the  princi- 
ple of  restraint. 


“ But  not  through  nature’s  sacred  rules  to  break, 
Monstrous  to  mix  the  cruel  and  the  kind, 
Serpents  with  birds,  and  Iambs  with  tigers 

joined.” 

Its  duty  is  to  embody  before  the  mind’s 
eye  some  sensible  representation  which 
snail,  when  expressed,  better  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearer  and  communicate  in- 
formation, than  will  any  abstract  descrip- 
tion. Our  nature  is  not  merely  spiritual: 
the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  is  received 
through  our  senses. — we  live  and  we  move 
in  a world  of  sense,  amongst  objects  of 
sense,  and  though  we  may  often  indulge  in 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  may  reason 
upon  essences  and  generalizations,  yet  we 
are  more  vividly  and  powerfully  and  per- 
manently affected  by  the  objects  of  sense ; 
and  thus  the  soul  forms  for  itself  as  it  were 
sensible  representations  or  images  of  even 
what  in  truth  are  spiritual  beings  not  to  be 
apprehended  by  our  senses,  or  of  an  ab- 
straction which  has  no  real  existence  out  of 
those  subjects  in  which  it  is  found  as  a 
quality,  thus  though  angels  have  no  bodies 
we  imagine  t^em  existing  in  bodily  shape. 
Strength  is  noth  being,  neither  is  prudence, 
nor  valour,  nor  piety,  nor  strife,  nor  revenge. 
The  imagination  must  as  it  were  give  to 
them  existence  in  some  scenery  which  re-^ 
presents  what  it  is  sought  to  describe ; the 
picture  must  not  only  show  each  figure  per- 
fect in  itself,  but  the  entire  must  be  harmo- 
niously grouped  to  give  a pleasing  effect, 
and  Akenside  finely  displays  the  object — 

“ Know  then,  whaie’er  of  Nature's  pregnant 
stores, 

Whate’er  of  mimic  art’s  reflected  forms. 

With  love  and  admiration  thus  inflame 
The  powers  of  fancy,  her  delighted  sons 
To  three  illustrious  orders  have  referr’d — 

Three  sister  graces,  whom  the  painter’s  hand, 
The  poet’s  tongue  confesses;  the  sublime. 

The  wonderful,  the  fair.  I see  them  dawn! 

I see  the  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise, 

More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  displays 
His  beaming  forehead  through  the  gates  of  mom, 
To  lead  the  train  of  Phoebus,  and  the  spring.” 

Nothing  is  more  generally  admitted  than 
the  impossibility  of  giving  a precise  and 
graphical  description  of  what  is  not  plainly 
seen  and  accurately  comprehended.  There 
is  in  many  minds,  and  perhaps  more  gene- 
rally discoverable  in  our  southern  regions, 
as  great  an  impatience  of  that  delay  ana 
labour  necessary  to  arrange  this  exhibition 
as  there  is  extensive  power  to  call  up  the 
figures  and  to  cast  the  scenes.  And  nothing 
is  better  calculated  to  remedy  this  very 
serious  evil  than  habitual  and  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  the  classical  authors.  Insen- 
sibly, the  results  of  the  rule  they  followed 
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become  so  impressed  upon  our  minds  as  to 
cause  almost  an  identification  thereof  with 
our  habits  of  thought,  and  a taste  is  culti- 
vated which  will  instinctively  detect  any 
aberration  from  the  great  principle  which 
was  their  guide. 

“ Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  in- 
dites, 

When  to  repress,  and  when  to  indulge  our  flights, 
High  on  Parnassus’  top  her  sons  she  showed 
And  pointed  out  these  arduous  paths  they  trod. 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  the  immortal  prize, 

And  urged  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 

Just  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  giv’n 
8he  drew  from  them,  what  they  derived  from 
Heav'n.”  Pope 

This  creative  power  of  the  mind  is  not 
only  regulated  by  the  use  of  their  precepts 
and  the  imitation  of  their  example,  it  is 
wonderfully  enriched  by  the  vast  treasures 
of  materials  which  they  have  accumulated. 
These  are  inexhaustible  for  their  extent,  and 
wonderful  in  their  variety;  though  so  im- 
mense yet  you  carry  them  without  incon- 
venience, and  no  robber  can  despoil  you 
nor  speculator  strip  you.  Your  own  sloth 
is  the  only  plunderer  who  can  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  deprive  you  of  the  valuable 
possession.  You  are  also  taught,  how  from 
a poor  and  seemingly  barren  field  you  may 
by  industrious  cultivation  raise  an  abundant 
harvest.  Go  to  the  sands,  the  groves,  the 
pools,  and  the  sulphureous  little  mounds  of 
Cum®.  How  uninteresting ! how  valueless 
do  they  appear ! Open  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Canon  Jorio,  and  read  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Eneid,  as  you  examine  its  contracted  limits, 
and  how  is  the  scenery  changed.  The 
Hellj  the  Purgatory,  and  the  Heaven  of 
Virgil  are  around  you,  Lethe  is  at  your 
feet,  Phlegethon  is  before  you,  you  find  the 
bark  of  Charon  on  the  Styx,  the  rude  threa- 
tenings  of  Cerebus  are  echoed  around ; the 
gloomy  Avernus  is  behind  you,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Sibyl  the  shades  of  the  mighty 
dead  pass  in  review  before  you.  The  wand 
of  imagination  has  brought  the  surface  of 
the  globe  and  the  generations  of  multiplied 
ages,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a short 
excursion,  and  has  spread  over  this  barren 
spot  the  panoramic  view  of  the  years  that 
have  passed  away,  and  of  the  immortality 
that  succeeds  them! — Yet  how  far  short  is 
this  of  the  power  that  imagination  pos- 
sesses? 

“ Tired  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying  storm; 
Rides  on  the  vollied  light’ning,  through  the  hea- 
vens, 

Or  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  Then  high  she 

soars 


The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  ihe  sun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ; beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.  Thence  far  effused, 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets  : through  its  burning  signs. 
Exulting,  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature  ; and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a milky  zone, 
Invests  the  Orient.  Now  amazed  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode  ; 
And  fields  of  radiance  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  harriers  of  the  world,  untired, 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below  ; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges;  soon  overwhelmed  ana  swallow- 
ed up 

In  that  immense  of  being.  There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fated  goal : (or  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  soV’ reign  Maker  said, 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown. 

Power’s  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure’s  flowery  lap. 
The  soul  should  find  enjoyment : but  from  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 

Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view. 
Till  every  hound  at  length  should  disappear. 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene.” 

Akensitie. 

And  thus,  my  friends,  well-regulated  ima- 
gination promotes  the  enjoyments  of  the 
soul  and  sustains  the  cause  of  truth. 

Another  serious  advantage  derivable  from 
continuing  this  familiarity  with  the  ancient 
authors  is,  that  it  affords  for  us  ample  scope 
for  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  exhibit- 
ing its  epochs  of  acquisition  in  science,  its 
improvement  in  the  arts,  the  true  field  for 
its  labours,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  may 
be  more  likely  to  insure  success.  We  may 
thence  learn  the  fallacy  of  those  theories 
which  have,  under  the  garb  of  philosophy 
and  science,  at  various  times,  betrayed  great 
minds  into  egregious  folly. 

Thus  we  perceive  immediately  that  the 
art  of  writing  and  the  discovery  of  letters 
bear  us  back  to  no  very  remote  period  from 
the  origin  of  our  Christian  epoch,  and  sus- 
tain our  religion's  history.  And  though 
some  nations  had  made  progress  in  legisla- 
tion, in  arts  and  in  arms,  though  agriculture 
was  greatly  improved,  and  commerce  ex- 
tending its  dominion,  though  several  mighty 
monuments  were  raised  at  early  periods, 
still  the  first  efforts  at  writing  were  exceed- 
ingly rude,  and  their  application  was  very 
limited.  We  trace  the  progress  of  science 
from  one  period  to  another,  but  beginning 
with  what  was  most  in  demand  Tor  the 
necessities,  then  the  comforts,  and  subse- 
quently for  the  luxuries  of  man.  We  find 
our  forefathers  under  the  influence  of  the 
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same  passions  and  subject  to  the  same  circumnavigated  Africa  at  an  early  period, 
infirmities  as  we  are,  and  equally  the  slaves  by  sailing  down  the  Red  Sea  ana  after  a 
of  prejudice  and  of  pride  as  we  are,  having  long  lapse  of  time  returning  by  the  pillars 
the  same  appetites  and  taking  the  like  means  of  Hercules,  places  his  greatest  difficulty  of 
for  their  gratification.  If  we  come  down  to  receiving  their  testimony  upon  the  ground 
more  recent  epochs  we  perceive  that  though,  of  their  asserting  that  when  at  the  greatest 
in  the  contest  with  the  barbarian,  much  of  distance  they  had  gone  towards  the  south, 
the  more  polished  literature  and  the  finer  the  sun  was  at  noon  upon  their  right  hand  as 
arts  were  for  a time  overwhelmed,  still  they  they  sailed  towards  the  west.  This  he  says, 
were  not  altogether  lost,  and  that  the  resto-  everybody  knows  is  impossible,  it  is  against 
ration  gives  a very  different  appearance  from  the  laws  of  nature,  because  it  is  against  the 
what  took  place  at  the  invention.  experience  of  every  one  that  to  a person 

Whilst  we  behold  the  ancient  nations  going  west  the  sun  should  at  noon  be  to  the 
exceeding  us  in  many  instances  in  works  of  right  hand  side  of  hjs  position.  I believe 
architecture,  in  persevering  industry  ? in  the  the  law  of  nature  now  to  be  the  same  as  it 
amassing  of  wealth,  in  the  productions  of  was  then,  and  a navigator  at  this  day  sail- 
their  soil,  in  military  prowess,  in  force  of  ing  westwards  below  the  Cape  of  Good 
eloquence  and  the  sweets  of  poetry,  in  one  Hope  would  consider  it  a very  strange 
respectthey  are  confessedly  infinitely  below  phenomenon  to  have  the  sun  in  any  other 
ns — that  is  in  thetr  notions  of  God  and  of  position  than  on  his  right  hand  at  noon ; for 
religion  and  in  their  maxims  of  morals,  he  would  be  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
They  sought  to  acquire  in  the  schools  of  and  must  necessarily  have  the  sun  to  the 
philosophy  what  we  say  must  be  derived  north. 

from  Heaven, — and  as  the  contrast  in  the  I have  adduced  this  instance  to  show  not 
results  is  as  obvious  as  is  the  contrast  only  that  the  scholar  can  advantageously 
between  the  principles,  it  should  seem  easy  study  the  history  of  mind  and  the  progress 
to  decide  upon  a choice  as  to  which  should  of  discovery  in  the  ancient  authors,  but  that 
be  adoptecl.  Nothing  will  tend  better  to  their  perusal  will  show  him  how  liable  the 
confirm  what  I here  allude  to  than  a calm  greatest  minds  are  to  sad  mistakes  when  by 
examination  of  what  their  best  authors  tes-  reason  of  their  attachment  to  preconceived 
tify  regarding  their  opinions  and  their  prac-  notions  of  their  own  speculations,  they  re- 
tice.  ject  the  evidence  of  testimony.  It  was  thus 

1 have  said  that  we  are  equally  weak  as  that  Hume,  arid  others  of  his  school,  would 
they  were,  as  regards  our  pride  and  self-  set  up  their  speculative  notion  that  “ our 
importance.  I shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  own  experience  is  the  only  test  of  rea- 
and  to  prove  the  general  truth  of  my  ob-  sonable  belief,”  and  thus,  like  Herodotus, 
nervation.  It  is  related  of  an  Asiatic  prince  they  would,  because  of  its  novelty,  make 
of  more  modem  times,  to  whom  an  am bassa-  that  which  was  the  surest  evidence  of  the 
dor  was  sent  from  Holland,  that  he  frequent-  truth  of  a relation,  the  very  ground  of  its  re- 
ly was  pleased  at  hearing  from  the  envoy  jection.  This  school  of  philosophers  is. 
the  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  customs  however,  fast  sinking  to  its  proper  place  in 
and  institutions  of  Europe.  On  one  occasion,  public  estimation,  and  men  are  more  ra- 
speaking  of  the  intensity  of  cold,  of  which  tional  in  distrusting  their  self-sufficiency, 
the  monarch  had  very  imperfect  notions,  the  and  in  relinquishing  their  prejudices  as  they 
ambassador  told  him,  that  in  Holland  it  behold  the  follies  to  which  both  the  One 
sometimes  produced  such  an  effect  on  water  and  the  other  have  led  men  of  undoubted 
that  its  surface  became  solid,  and  that  men  ability  and  extensive  information, 
walked  on  it  in  safety  and  transported  heavy  I am  convinced  that  to  such  an  audience 
burdens  upon  it  as  they  would  on  land,  as  I have  the  honour  of  addressing,  it  is 
The  prince  immediately  ordered  him  to  quite  unnecessary  to  urge  the  vast  fund  of 
quit  his  dominions  for  having  the  effrontery  general  information  upon  such  a variety  of 
of  endeavouring  to  make  him  despicable  by  subjects  as  will  be  found  in  the  books  to 
inducing  him  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  whose  perusal  I have  been  endeavouring  to 
was  naturally  impossible,  because  the  ex-  induce  those  who  would  improve  their  un- 
perience  oi  every  one  contradicted  the  derstanding,  cultivate  their  taste  or  seek  a 
notion  that  any  increase  of  cold  could  render  reasonable  recreation  in  classical  pursuits, 
solid  that  which  was  always  known  to  be  In  reading  them,  they  converse  with  the 
liquid.  It  was  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  most  polished,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
Strange  as  we  may  deem  this  decision  of  the  experienced  of  the  poets,  philosophers,  his- 
Kastern,  I believe  you  will  find  it  equalled  tonans,  orators,  and  statesmen,  that  the 
by  that  of  Herodotus,  who,  remarking  upon  civilized  world  nas  produced  during  several 
the  statement  that  certain  Egyptians  nad  centuries. 
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Amongst  them  are  the  mighty  men  who 
have  by  their  powers  of  oratory  swayed  na- 
tions as  they  would  men,  who  to  effect  this 
mighty  purpose,  subjected  themselves  to  all 
the  discipline  and  labour  which  so  great  a 
work  demands.  Theirs  was  not  the  rude 
volubility  which,  let  off  from  a stump,  pro- 
duces a transitory  effect  upon  the  multitude. 
No ! it  was  the  well-weighed  expression  of 
solid  truth,  sent  forth  to  establish  correct 
principles,  and  to  win  to  them  the  support 
of  the  mighty  and  of  the  weak,  of  the  weal- 
thy and  of  the  poor,  of  the  sage  and  of  the 
simpleton.  The  object  was  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  their  country’s  prosperity  in  their 
country’s  affections,  and  by  convmcing  the 
understandings  of  their  fellow-men,  to  win 
their  support  to  measures  of  public  utility. 
Their  productions  have  outlived  not  only 
monuments  of  marble  or  of  brass,  but  they 
survive  the  wreck  of  those  governments 
under  which  they  lived,  and  of  others  that 
" have  succeeded  them.  They  are  studied 
to-day  as  the  best  models  for  imitation. 
You  perceive  they  are  free  from  those  de- 
fects which  cause  so  many  others  to  sink 
into  oblivion.  They  have  no  vulgar  per- 
sonality, they  are  not  pompous  exhibitions 
of  the  declaimer  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
an  ephemeral  applause  under  the  pretext  of 
public  instruction.  No.  they  are  clear  and 
forcible  appeals  to  the  understanding  of 
their  auditors,  of  whose  respect  they  were 
certain  because  they  proved  their  deference 
for  the  judgments  ot  their  assemblies,  by 
treating  them  as  men  of  understanding. 

Having  convinced  by  their  reasoning, 
they  delighted  by  a chaste  decoration.  This 
was  investing  with  its  more  soft  and  beauti- 
ful covering,  the  solid  frame  that  had  been 
produced,  amplified  sufficiently  to  develope 
the  just  proportions; — there  was  no  redun- 
dance to  weaken,  no  excrescence  to  deform. 
Feeling  strongly  and  warmly  themselves, 
they  breathea  life  and  vigour  into  what 
would  otherwise  be  a form  inert  though 
beautiful.  Dignified  and  winning  in  their 
manner,  their  productions  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  allured 
them  to  obedience  and  commanded  them 
to  action. 

Amongst  those  who  surround  me,  are 
several  who  must,  whatever  be  their  present 
prospects  or  determinations,  be  men  to 
whom  Georgia  will  look  as  the  supporters 
of  her  rights,  as  the  vindicators  of  her  fame, 
as  the  leaders  of  her  councils,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  her  principles,  as  her  protectors 
in  our  federation ; and  others  upon  whom 
she  will  rely  to  interweave  new  flowers  in 
the  garland  of  her  literature.  May  I say  to 
them,  that  whilst  they  seek  even  from  their 


own  Demosthenes  to  learn  ho^fr  they  may 

succeed  like  him  who 

44  Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fnlmined  over  Greece, 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes’  throne 

(Par.  key.) 

they  should  know  his  weakness,  avoid  his 
faults  and  receive  the  solemn  warning  from 
his  fate.  Had  his  sole  ambition  been  his 
country’s  good,  his  corpse  would  not  have 
fallen  disgracefully  upon  Neptune's  altar. 

On  an  afternoon  in  the  early  period  of  the 
summer,  a few  years  since,  I stood  upon  a 
balcony  where  the  country-seat  of  Cicero 
overhung  an  eminence.  The  air  was  soft  yet 
bracing;  Gata  was  at  a little  distance  on 
my  left,  the  blue  Mediterranean  rippled  at  a 
distance  on  the  southwestern  border,  groves 
of  orange  and  of  lemon  trees  filled  a large 
portion  of  the  plain  which  stretched  below 
towards  the  shore,  and  their  delicious  per- 
fume arose  mingled  with  that  of  many  other 
delicate  odours  from  the  gardens  and  the 
herbs. — It  was  like  the  richness  of  his  own 
eloquence.  But  where  was  the  orator?  Tt 
was  through  the  pathways  of  that  plain  he 
was  pursued.  It  was  near  that  blue  wave 
he  descended  from  his  litter,  thence  was  his 
head  borne  to  the  cruel  Anthony.  Need  I 
remind  you  of  Fulvia’s  revenge  ? And  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  estrangements 
and  the  cruel  hatred  of  faction  and  of  party 
contest^  the  very  populace  of  Rome  wept  at 
beholding  the  head  and  the  hand  of  their 
once-loved  defender  exhibited  upon  the  very 
rostrum  where  they  hung  upon  his  lips. 

Yes,  it  is  a dangerous  eminence ! Honesty 
of  puipose  and  unbending  integrity,  un- 
swerving perseverance  in  preferring  princi- 
le  to  popular  applause,  in  worshipping  Fa- 
rician  integrity  rather  than  Plutus,  or  power 
or  office,  will,  if  any  human  means  can,  sus- 
tain you  in  safety.  But  the  temptations  are 
eat,  and  there  are  but  few  who  resist 
em ; hence  the  victims  are  numerous,  and 
the  fortunate  are  few  ! 

Georgia  has  at  this  day  at  least  one  sweet 

Soet,  whose  heart  is  as  kind  as  his  lines  are 
elightful.  It  may  be,  and  let  us  expect 
that  it  will : — that  other  streams  besides  the 
Savannah  should  resound  with  the  song. 
In  reading  Lord  Lyttleton’s  address  to  Pope, 
you  will  perceive  that  he  fancies,  at  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  that  mighty  bard  to  arise 
and  commission  him  to  deliver  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  British  poet.  I have  stood  upon 
the  same  spot,  and  a lovely  one  it  is,  ele- 
vated nearly  over  the  entrance  of  the  great 
grotto  of  Posilippo,  on  the  headland  which 
divides  the  Gulf  of  Naples  from  the  waters 
of  Baiffi.  All  the  inspiration  of  poetry  is 
found  in  the  very  breeze  that  passes  over  it. 
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With  a few  necessary  alterations,  let  me  ad- 
dress, from  the  mighty  Mantuan,  that  same 
admonition  to  you : 

“Crowned  with  eternal  bays  my  ravished  eyes 
Beheld  the  poet’s  awful  form  arise  ; 

Stranger,  he  said,  whose  pious  hand  has  paid 
Theae  grateful  rites  to  my  attentive  shade, 

When  thou  shah  breathe  thy  happy  western  air, 
Thither  this  message  to  its  poets  bear. 

If  high  exalted  on  tne  throne  of  wit. 

Near  me  aud  Homer  you  aspire  to  sit, 

Of  you  quite  worthy,  were  the  task  to  raise 
A lasting  column  to  your  country’s  praise, 

To  sing  the  land,  which  yet  alone  can  boast 
That  liberty  which  other  nations  lost. 

Where  science  in  the  arms  of  peace  is  laid. 

And  plants  her  palm  beneath  the  olive's  shade  ; 
Such  was  the  theme  for  which  my  lyre  I strung. 
Such  was  the  people  whose  exploits  I sung. 
Brave,  yet  refined,  for  arms  and  arts  renown’d, 
With  different  bays  by  Mars  and  ^hmbus 
crown’d — 

Dauntless  opposers  of  tyrannic  sway, 

But  pleased  the  state’s  just  edicts  to  obey. 

If  this  advice  submissive  you  receive 
Immortal  and  unblamed  your  name  shall  live. 
Envy  to  black  Cocytus  shall  retire, 

And  howl  with  Furies  in  tormenting  fire, 
Approving  time  shall  consecrate  your  lnys 
And  join  tne  patriot’s  to  the  poet’s  praise.” 

At  the  period  of  the  confederation,  Georgia 
was  the  youngest  amongst  her  sisters.  She 


now  beholds  as  many  states  succeeding  her 
on  the  catalogue  as  there  were  originally 
* united.  Yet  a large  portion  of  her  territory 
! has  been  only  lately  placed  in  the  hands  of 
; her  citizens.  Immense  bodies  of  her  finest 
! soil  are  yet  unbroken  by  the  cultivator,  her 
1 rivers  are  not  cleared,  nor  is  her  mineral 
j wealth  explored.  We  know  that  rich  veins 
I are  concealed  beneath  her  surface,  but  their 
I value  is  scarcely  appreciated,  nor  can  the 
| mind  yet  estimate  their  extent.  The  spirit 
of  her  sons  and  the  wisdom  of  her  councils, 

! have  already  made  her  the  * high-road  by 
! which  not  only  her  own  products  and  im- 
ports will  be  rapidly  conveyed,  but  by  which 
nations  and  their  wealth  must  be  transported. 
Let  it  be  so  with  her  literature.  Let  her 
! University  be  generously  sustained ! Let 
her  children  devote  their  leisure  hours  to 
polite  and  scientific  recreation ! Her  riches 
will  be  developed,  the  cultivation  of  her 
taste  will  decorate  her  amongst  her  sisters 
— her  hidden  treasures  will  be  explored : 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the 
j north  and  from  the  south,  will  she  be  visited. 
: admired  and  enriched  by  contribution.  And 
| as  she  rises  in  the  scale  of  political  and 
j commercial  importance,  so  snail  she  be 
' elevated  in  scientific  ana  literary  fame. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  A 

DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH, 

Df  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  IN  THAT  CITY,  ON  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  PATRICK, 
MARCH  17TH,  1824,  BY  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JOHN  ENGLAND,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  CHARLESTON, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY  OF  CHARLESTON,  AND  HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HIBERNIAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH. 


Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebea. — Virg.  JEneid.  7. 


DEDICATION. 

4 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HI- 
BERNIAN SOCIETY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  8AVANNAH. 

Gentlemen: — I shall  not  easily  forget  the 
kindness  with  which  I have  been  treated, 
oa  my  present  visit  to  Georgia,  especially 
in  Savannah  and  in  Augusta.  More  than 
three  years  have  passed  away  since  I first 
arrived  in  your  city;  from  its  respectable 
inhabitants.  I then  and  since  have  received 


I the  most  polite  and  flattering  attention.  But 
! your  society,  containing  in  itself  so  much 
j talent,  and  patriotism,  and  independence, 

[ and  liberality,  and  affection,  has  paid  to  me 
a most  flattering  compliment. 

When  I,  at  your  request,  addressed  you 
on  the  festival  of  our  national  saint,  I was 
unable  to  make  any  preparation ; the  short- 
ness of  the  notice,  and  the  importance  of 
the  duties  in  the  discharge  of  which  I was 
occupied,  left  me  no  time  to  make  an  ar- 
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ranged  discourse ; I therefore  took  the  order 
of  our  histoiy,  trusting  to  my  feelings  for 
whatever  reflections  it  might  be  proper  to 
make.  I did  not  imagine  you  would  have 
required  the  printing  of  my  address,  and 
when  your  flattering  resolution  called  for  a 
copy  for  publication,  I knew  not  how  to  re- 
fuse my  compliance;  but  as  I had  neither 
taken  previous  notes,  nor  closely  adverted 
to  the  order  of  the  topics,  nor  to  the  figures 
which  I used,  a considerable  difficulty  arose, 
which  was  increased  by  the  little  time  which 
I could  spare  from  my  heavy  duties,  to  de- 
vote to  writing. 

As  soon  as  I arrived  here,  I began,  and 
continued  to  write  at  intervals  during  my 
visitation  of  Warren  and  Wilkes  counties. 
Upon  looking  over  what  I have  thus  thrown 
together,  my  own  impression  is,  that  the 
train  of  thought  is  perfectly  the  same,  and 
the  topics,  if  not  exactly  in  the  same  order, 
are  nearly  in  the  same  as  in  the  discourse. 
As  to  the  language ; I wrote  as  I felt,  and 
preferred  giving  it  in  the  first  person,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  aid  me  to  arrive  nearer 
to  the  phraseology  which  I had  used.  You 
will  be  able  better  than  I can,  to  judge 
how  far  I have  succeeded. 

I feel  deeply  interested  in  the  extensive 
success  of  the  moral  principle  which  I have 
sustained.  I have  no  douot  as  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  my  religion;  but  l am 
convinced  that  many  very  good  men  do  not 
see  that  evidence  as  clearly  as  I do,  because 
it  has  not  been  exhibited  to  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  has  been  to  me.  I wpuld 
be  a criminal,  if  I acted  against  the  evidence 
of  which  I have  conscience,  but  the  exami- 
nation of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of 
others  I must  leave  to  the  Searcher  of 
Hearts.  Good  men  of  different  religious 
tenets  may  associate,  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses, without  jealousy,  distrust,  or  diminu- 
tion of  friendship;  in  your  society  I have 
seen  the  proof  ot  the  possibility,  in  the  ex- 
istence oi  the  fact. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  give  ray  approving 
testimony,  by  dedicating  to  you  tne  hasty 
and  imperfect  production  which  is  laid  be- 
fore the  public  at  your  desire. 

I remain,  with  respect,  your  obedient  and 
humble  servant, 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  April  8,  1&24. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  tutelary  saint 
of  Ireland,  the  Hibernian  Society  of  the  City 
of  Savannah , assembled  in  the  City  Hotel, 
at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  the 


regular  business  of  the  day,  when  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  re-elected  officers 
I for  the  ensuing  year : 

James  Hunter,  President ; George  B.  Cum- 
ming,  Vice-President -Samuel  Wright,  Trea- 
surer ; Alex.  Hunter,  Secretary. 

The  following  members  were  appointed 
the  Standing  Committee  for  the  present 
year : 

Messrs.  Dr.  Daniell,  Guilmartin,  Cleland, 
Roche,  Dillon. 

Captain  Pooler,  after  some  prefatory  re- 
marks, submitted  the  following : 

“ In  testimony  of  the  exalted  opinion 
which  the  Hibernian  Society  of  the  City  of 
Savannah  entertain  of  the  religious,  moral, 
and  national  feelings  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  England,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  honorary  membership 
be  conferred  upon  him,  and  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  with 
a copy  of  this  resolution,  and  a diploma  as 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society.” 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, when  Captain  Pooler,  Dr.  Daniell,  Dr. 
Cumming,  and  Mr.  Dillon  were  nominated 
a committee  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

At  12  o’clock,  the  Society  moved  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
headed  by  the  President  and  two  of  the  past 

E residents.  In  the  centre,  the  standard  was 
ome  by  Mr.  Roche,  supported  on  either 
side  by  the  other  stewards : the  colours  dis- 
playing (he  Irish  harp,  upon  a deep  green 
field,  ornamented  with  a rich  shamrock 
border.  The  whole  procession  was  pre- 
ceded by  a full  band  of  music,  playing  the 
Irish  national  air,  and  on  reaching  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  church,  was  met  and  received 
by  the  vestry.  Dr.  England  was  already  in 
his  robes,  and  the  temple  of  God  was  filled 
with  a large  concourse  of  citizens,  the  light 
of  beauty  shedding  its  soft  effulgence  over 
the  scene.  As  soon  as  the  members  were 
seated,  the  Bishop  commenced  his  dis- 
course. 


DISCOURSE. 

A Clainn  na  Geacll, 

D’  imid  laihaoi  grianbhara  ar  sionsar  na  Finne; 

Fos,  ata  ar  la  lein  aguinn  : 

Biodh  ar  gcomhacta  ’a  ar  ndithiol  mar  iadson, 
Gach  dlighe  ’a  ceart  do  comhlionadh  ann. 

Sons  Irishmen, 

The  sun-sparkling  days  of  our  Phoenician  an- 
cestors have  passed  away  ; 

The  present  day  which  we  have  is  our  own  : 
Let  our  power  and  diligence  be  directed  as  were 
theirs. 

Now  to  fulfil  all  right  and  every  law. 

I doubted  whether,  on  this  occasion,  it 
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would  be  better  to  confine  myself  to  the 
topics  naturally  suggested  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  day  we  celebrate,  and  discharge  the 
duty  which  you  have  imposed  upon  me  by 
reciting  the  usual  detail  of  the  life  of  the 
apostle  of  our  natipn,  or  to  take  a more  en- 
larged view  of  what  generally  interests  us. 
and  hastily  sketch,  for  beneficial  purposes, 
an  imperfect  outline  of  our  history.  Upon 
a little  reflection,  I have  determined  to  at- 
tempt both,  giving  preference,  in  order  of 
time,  to  those  facts  which  first  existed,  and 
introducing,  at  the  proper  epochs,  to  the 
notice  which  they  must  necessarily  com- 
mand,  the  labours  of  St.  Patrick,  and  from 
the  entire,  drawing  a strong  moral  lesson, 
which  they  forcibly  inculcate. 

The  island  from  which  we  are  sprung,  is 
but  small  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
yet  its  history  is  that  of  many  centuries, 
and  one  whicn  is  more  or  less  an  object  of 
interest  beyond  that  of  curious  research  to 
most  other  nations  of  \he  world.  This  day 
you  may  find  her  children  congregated  in 
their  societies,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, and  of  the  Ganges.  This  day  they 
search  for  the  shamrock  under  polar  snows, 
and  amidst  the  sands  of  the  equator.  This 
day  millions  of  voices  are  raised  round  the 
extended  circumference,  their  shout  and 
their  song  vibrate  on  the  rays,  to  meet  in 
their  own  verdant,  glittering  centre.  They 
exhibit  themselves  decorated  in  the  courts 
of  the  old  world,  deliberating  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  new ; they  lift  the  standard  of 
Bolivar,  they  pour  out  their  ejaculation  at 
the  tomb  of  Washington. 

Qos  regio  in  terris,  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ? 

The  civilization  of  our  island  is  not  that 
of  yesterday.  It  is  not  by  oppression  man 
becomes  social,  it  is  not  by  restraint  and 
compulsion  man  becomes  civilized.  If  our 
ancestors  were  polished,  we  can  show  the 
causes  of  the  semi-barbarism  of  some  of 
their  descendants.  The  cause  which  we 
assign,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  effect 
which  is  found.  But  if  our  ancestors  were 
more  rude  than  their  proscribed  children, 
we  cannot  explain  tacts  of  which  we  have 
glaring  evidence.  Why,  then,  should  we 
become  fashionably  inconsistent]  Why 
should  we  be  contradictorily  polite  ] Con- 
sistency ought  to  be  fashion  • truth  ought  to 
be  politeness.  God  forbid  it  should  be 
otherwise  in  America ! Allow  the  truth  of 
our  assertions,  our  whole  history  is  consis- 
tent; that  of  which  we  have  perfect  evi- 
dence, supports  that  of  which  the  evidence 
has  been  lost  or  mutilated.  Deny  the  truth 
of  that  part  which  is  thus  supported,  and 
that  of  which  yon  have  the  most  perfect 


certainty  becomes  inexplicable.  When  we 
call  upon  you,  then,  to  believe  these  asser- 
tions, we  do  not  substitute  a theory  for  a 
history ; but  we  present  you  with  a series 
of  facts  differently  testified,  some  having 
the  evidence  of  history,  the  others  possess- 
ing that  stroqg  moral  evidence  to  which  any 
reasonable  being  must  give  a willing  and  a 
ready  assent. 

We  are  asked  for  our  documents.  They 
whose  interest  lay  in  their  destruction  were 
stronger  than  we  were ; they  became  pos- 
sessed of  one  portion  by  force : they  were 
more  subtle  than  an  open-hearted  people, 
too  confiding,  too  unsuspicious;  another  por- 
tion was  obtained : until  the  records  of  our 
glory  had  nearly  all  insensibly  disappeared ; 
and  when  we  spoke  of  the  acts  of  our  pro- 
genitors, we  were  snbered  at  as  impostors  by 
those  who  calculated  upon  their  safety  in 
the  consciousness  of  their  baseness.  But 
though  the  parchment  should  be  shrivelled 
to  ashes  in  the  flames ; though  the  sceptre 
may  be  stricken  from  the  monarch’s  hand ; 
ana  the  pointed  crown  be  torn  from  his 
dishevelled  head ; though  the  assembly 
may  be  driven  from  the  hall  of  deliberation, 
and.  the  blazonings  of  heraldic  precedence 
be  mingled  in  confusion  and  trampled  in 
the  dust ; though  it  may  be  criminal  to  pre- 
serve the  name  of  your  progenitors,  and 
the  great  portion  of  the  people  should  be 
compelled  to  take  up  surnames  from  trades 
and  occupations,  and  in  a language  which 
was  yet  scarcely  blending  into  form,  and 
next  to  unintelligible;  still  the  memory  of 
facts  will  outlive  the  destruction  of  their 
testimony,  and  the  reasonable  traditions  of 
a nation  will  supply  the  place  of  writings. 

If  the  settlers  of  our  island  did  not  arrive 
from  Spain,  whence  did  they  come  ] Their 
traditions  inform  us  of  the  fact.  Upon  what 
shall  we  found  the  contradiction  ? The  in- 
dividual who  addresses  you,  has  examined 
upon  the  spot,  the  traditions  and  the  places, 
so  far  as  any  traces  remain  : and  notwith- 
standing the  ravages  of  time  and  the  ravages 
of  enemies  many  do  yet  remain ; those 
remnants  of  what  were  described  as  but 
remnants  long  since,  admirably  coincide 
with  what  might  be  naturally  expected  after 
the  lapse  of  ages.  The  Irish  peasant  loves 
to  remain  near  the  spot  which  contains  the 
ashes  of  his  parents,  and  successive  genera- 
tions will  be  found  renewing,  where  the 
laws  did  not  operate  to  prevention,  the 
names  of  their  grandsires  in  the  persons  of 
their  children ; the  traditionary  songs  which 
have  floated  down  the  stream  of  time,  give 
the  exploits  of  the  hero,  and  are  found  to 
proceed  parallel  to  the  stream  of  his  blood. 
And  on  a coast  of  clifls  and  a land  of  hills 
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and  valleys,  topography  is  not  so  easily 
changed  as  on  a coast  oi  sand,  and  in  plains 
liable  to  inundation. 

The  wreck  of  the  history  which  has  been 
preserved  coincides  with  the  tradition,  and 
the  song,  and  the  appearance.  Shall  we  be 
cheated  of  the  poor  gratification  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  ancestors,  because  an  active 
system  has  been  persevered  in  during  suc- 
cessive administrations,  to  destroy  our  re- 
cords? I again  ask,  what  is  to  be  set  up 
in  opposition  to  the  little  we  adduce?  if 
this  was  not  their  origin,  whence  did  they 
come  ? 

The  remnants  of  our  histories  inform  us, 
that  our  Gallician  ancestors  were  a settle- 
ment made  by  an  African  colony,  who  had 
previously  migrated  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
and  who  had,  during  ’a  very  long  period, 
kept  up  an  interchange  of  commerce.  The 
histories  of  other  nations  which  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  their 
archives,  leave  no  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of 
Carthage : yet  were  but  a very  few  records 
to  have  been  destroyed,  before  the  art  of 
printing,  upon  what  grounds  would  the  his- 
torian rest  for  his  proof,  save  the  song  of  the 
Roman  poet?  The  migration  from  Carthage 
to  Spain  was  easier  than  from  Tyre  to  Car- 
thage ; perhaps  the  fact  is  also  better  sus- 
tained by  proof.  From  the  harbours  in  the 
northwest  of  Spain,  even  in  those  early 
days  of  naval  science,  the  voyage  to  Ireland 
was  not  difficult,  especially  to  the  exploring 
descendants  of  the  greatest  commercial 
people  then  in  the  world.  The  facts  are 
related  by  our  historians,  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  our  people ; consistent  with 
the  documents  of  every  age  of  our  country, 

{)ossible,  in  their  nature,  by  no  means  un- 
ikely  to  have  taken  place ; no  other  facts 
are  offered  as  substitutes  ; some  such  facts 
are*  necessary ; those  have  always  been 
adduced.  We  are  referred  to  some  relics  of 
our  literature,  to  the  documents  which 
would  substantiate  them : we  point  out  the 
fate  of  those  documents  which  are  known 
to  have  existed.  I know  not  upon  what 
ground  our  claim  is  to  be  rejected. 

We  have  next  the  testimony  as  to  a com- 
merce of  some  continuance  between  those 
descendants  of  Milesius,  the  founder  of  the 
Irish  settlement,  and  the  Africans  from 
whom  they  were  sprung.  We  find,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  time,  several  swords  and  other 
warlike  weapons  dug  up  in  the  bogs  of 
Ireland,  unlike  the  arms  of  northern  Europe, 
unlike  the  Roman  weapons,  but  of  the  same 
figure  and  the  same  metal  and  alloy,  brazen, 
as  those  which  fell  from  the  dying  warriors 
of  Carthage  at  Canne.  Golden  crowns  and 
collars  were  found  in  like  manner,  of  simi- 


lar manufacture,  and  of  the  same  alloy 
with  those  of  Africa  and  the  East,  and  by  no 
means  corresponding  with  those  of  any 
neighbouring  people.  The  written  records 
of  a people  may  be  given  in  tatters  to  the 
raging  winds  of  every  npint  of  the  compass, 
but  monuments  will  still  remain. 

Rome  never  gave  her  deities  to  Ireland; 
but  whilst  that  proud  people  dictated  to  a 
subject  world,  Ireland  preserved  even  her 
idolatry  unchanged.  Her  deities  were  of 
eastern  origin,  and  her  rites  of  worship 
were  of  Asiatic  institution : not  those  of  the 
Bramin,  but  those  of  the  Phoenician.  Beal 
was  her  chief  deity,  and  he  was  worshipped 
with  fire.  We  need  not  the  sacred  volume 
for  the  Asiatic  facts  and  customs ; they  are 
too  plain  to  be  questioned.  And  which  of  us 
could  not  testify  to  the  fires  of  May-eve  in 
the  island  of  our  nativity?  The  custom 
still  continues,  though  Christianity  has  pu- 
rified the  observance  by  stripping  it  of  the 
criminality  of  the  object.  So  interwoven 
with  the  fibres  of  his  heart  are  the  usages 
of  his  fathers  to  a child  of  Erin,  that  they 
are  to  be  eradicated  only  with  a dreadful 
pang  after  it  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary.  Our  earliest  writers  inform  us, 
that  the  fires  of  Beal,  whose  worship  was 
always  known  amongst  the  Milesian  settlers, 
were  lighted  with  great  solemnity  on  that 
day  which  now  corresponds  to  May-eve. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  the  fires,  and  passed 
through  them  with  the  sportive  thought- 
fulness of  youth,  to  avoid  some  undefinable 
evil  which  we  dreaded  from  spirits.  We 
know  that  the  month  of  May  is  still  called, 
in  the  language  which  some  of  us  have 
lisped  in  our  childhood,  Beal  thinne , or  the 
fire  of  Beal.  How  many  other  facts  which 
our  historians  testify,  which  our  eyes  and 
our  ears  have  known,  are  totally  inexplicable 
without  the  mythology  of  Phoenicia  ? They 
crowd  upon  my  mind;  but  I must  not 
detain  you. 

Amongst  the  scraps  of  our  history  which 
remain,  is  the  list  of  the  monarchs ; the 
mode  of  his  death,  the  name  of  his  succes- 
sor, the  length  of  his  reign,  is  generally 
appended  to  each;  and  the  period  of  time 
which  this  would  occupy,  fills  up  about  that 
space  which  brings  us,  counting  back  from 
the  era  of  St.  Patrick,  to  those  times  which 
witnessed  the  early  dawn  of  civilization  in 
Greece.  Egypt  is  older  than  we  are:  yet 
though  we  acknowledge  her  civilization, 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  extension  of 
her  commerce,  we  have  little  of  the  history 
of  her  monarchs,  save  the  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Pharaoh. 

From  Phoenicia  Egypt  received  her  litera- 
ture; from  Phoenicia  and  from  Egypt,  Greece 
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drew  hers.  Our  forefathers  date  the  epoch 
of  their  migration  from  the  East  about  the 
time  when  Cadmus  brought  letters  into 
Crete.  Egypt  had  her  hieroglyphics,  but 
they  were  not  exported.  The  Grecian  cha- 
racter is  principally  Phoenician. 

When  were  those  records  of  Irish  mo- 
narchs  produced  1 The  first  Christian  mis- 
sionaries found  them  in  the  country,  and  the 
voice  of  the  country  attested  their  having 
been  always  known  as  authentic  public  docu- 
ments; and  the  princes  or  chiefs  then  in 
existence  traced  their  pedigree  back  upon 
the  list,  and  the  title  by  wnich  they  held 
their  place  and  their  possessions  was  the 
accuracy  of  the  register,  which  was  kept 
under  the  eye  of  the  nation. 

The  wandering  tribe,  or  the  lawless  horde, 
may  for  the  moment  De  placed  under  the 
guidance  or  the  domination  of  some  chief, 
whose  prowess  or  barbarity  might  have  led 
to  his  election  or  to  his  usurpation ; but  his 
authority  expires  at  the  utmost  with  himself, 
and  his  successor,  if  a successor  he  have, 
cares  little  to  preserve  the  record  of  him 
who  swayed  before  him.  But  where  civili- 
zation has  introduced  law,  where  society  is 
regulated  upon  principles,  and  the  governor 
is  not  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  as  caprice 
may  dictate,  the  record  will  be  kept,  and  the 
principle  will  be  maintained,  with  at  least 
some  semblance  of  regularity : and  its  ex- 
istence will  be  at  once  the  evidence  of  time 
and  the  evidence  of  civilization. 

The  Irish  had  a written  language,  in 
which  those  records  were  kept;  that  lan- 
guage, however  imperfecdy  preserved,  ex- 
ists still,  and  those  characters  are  used  to- 
day. We  have  been  told,  they  are  of  Celtic 
origin ; that  they  are  the  characters  of  the 
North  of  Europe ; that  they  are  Runic ; that 
they  were  common  to  the  Irish  bard  and  to 
the  Norwegian  scald ; that  they  are  the  same 
which  England  knew  as  her  Saxon  letter. 
The  fact  is  not  so.  Make  the  comparison, 
and  you  will  perceive  a much  stronger  affi- 
nity between  the  Irish  character  ana  that  of 
the  early  Greek.  Without  entering  into  the 
critical  disquisition  as  to  the  gradual  varia- 
tions in  Greece  before  her  letter  and  her 
language  assumed  its  stable  form — I do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  letter  corresponding  to  g,  the  similitude 
of  our  letter  and  the  early  single  letters  of 
the  Cretans,  is  most  striking.  Yet  I do  not 
deny  a strong  resemblance  between  even 
the  Saxon  and  the^  Irish ; but  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  facts  which  are  obvious. 

Phcenicia  was  the  mother  of  letters; 
thence  the  Greek  principally  derived  his; 
thence,  at  the  same  period,  our  progenitors 
brought  theirs;  thence,  too,  northward,  to- 


wards the  Tanais,  and  the  Scythian  hills  and 
plains,  men  took  their  characters.  Cen- 
turies elapsed,  ere  the  hardy  hunter  of 
northern  Asia  directed  his  course  to  the 
west.  Siberia,  still  shrouded  in  her  un- 
trodden snow,  accumulated  the  frosts  of 
ages.  Nor  Russ,  nor  Muscovite,  as  yet  was 
known.  Along  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Ister,  guided  also  by  the  setting  sun,  after 
other  centuries  had  rolled  away,  the  Asiatic 
swarms  traversed  a pathless  forest,  and  a 
mighty  waste,  and  found  themselves,  some 
in  Scandinavia,  and  some  still  farther  south, 
where  their  descendants,  under  the  name  of 
Saxons,  proudly  held  tneir  sway.  Their 
gods  were  not  the  gods  of  Erin ; of  Beal, 
and  his  associates,  they  had  no  knowledge ; 
their  fathers  had  substituted  others  in  their 
stead.  Ireland  knew  nothing  of  their  Woden, 
of  their  Thor,  or  of  their  Frey  a.  Nor  was 
their  language  the  same ; though  the  names 
had  been  cnanged,  the  letters  in  which 
those  names  were  written,  preserved  a great 
affinity,  for  they  were  Drought  from  the 
same  school. 

The  similitude  of  the  Irish  to  the  early 
Grecian  letter,  together  with  the  space  of 
time  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  her  mo- 
narchs,  and  the  allowance  for  that  time 
which  was  spent  in  the  intermediate  colo- 
nies, will  coincide  admirably  with  the  ac- 
count of  our  historians,  that  their  progeni- 
tors were  companions  of  the  early  Greeks, 
and  that  our  country  was  settled  by  them 
about  the  era  of  the  dawn  of  science  upon 
Greece;  and  that  our  progenitors,  having 
been  descended  from  a people  then  highly 
civilized,  and  having  brought  with  them 
letters,  formed  a regulated  and  civilized  es- 
tablishment immediately. 

Ireland  could  not  have  procured  the 
Saxon,  or  the  Celtic,  or  the  Runic  character, 
before  that  character  was  known.  It  was 
not  known  in  Europe  until  after  the  period 
of  Christianity.  Ireland,  upon  her  receiving 
this  religion,  had  books  written  in  her  own 
character  during  ages,  which  books  the  first 
inissionaries  saw,  and  many  of  which  re- 
garding her  mythology  they  destroyed ; and 
when  she  received  Roman  literature,  a cu- 
rious circumstance,  singular,  too,  I believe, 
presents  itself  to  our  view ; her  predilection 
for  her  own  letters  was  such,  that  she  wrote 
the  Latin  language  in  the  Irish  character. 
The  individual  who  has  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you, speaks  from  what  he  has  seen 
and  known. 

Our  country  had  her  law,  the  Brehon 
code  and  the  customs  of  Tanistre.  It  has 
been  said,  that  they  who  lived  under  those 
laws  must  have  been  barbarians,  because 
the  punishment  of  death  was  not  enacted 
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against  the  offender ; his  fine  was  in  propor- 
tion to  his  offence;  perhaps  the  laws  of 
Draco,  or  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  bet- 
ter suited  the  disposition  of  the  objector; 
but  it  is  a novelty  at  least  worthy  of  notice, 
to  find  that  a tenderness  for  human  life  is 
now  the  characteristic  of  a barbarous  peo- 
ple. Greece  had  her  Solon,  and  her  Ly- 
curgus,  Rome  had  her  Numa,  lone  before 
the  epoch  of  Christianity;  why  shall  Ire- 
land be  robbed  of  the  le^al  beauty  with 
which  she  was  decorated  by  her  Loghaire, 
by  her  Oilamh  Fodhla,  and  so  many  others, 
at  as  early  a period  as  that  of  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  ? Are  we  also  to  be 
sneered  at,  because  upon  glaring  evidence 
we  believe  that,  besides  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  provinces,  under  the  several 
princes,  for  the  regulation  of  their  local  con- 
cerns, tiie  triennial  Parliament,  or  Congress 
of  the  whole  at  Tara,  held  under  the  mo- 
narch of  the  island,  was  the  great  legislature 
of  the  nation?  Are  then  the  records  all  fic- 
tions? Are  their  statements  facts?  If  they 
be  facts,  are  they  not  evidence  of  civiliza- 
tion ? Do  you  find  even  a claim  to  similar 
documents,  a notion  of  similar  institutions 
amongst  the  uncivilized  children  of  nature  ? 
Do  you  find  learning  held  in  estimation  ? do 
you  find  laws  recorded?  do  you  find  a re- 
gularly constructed,  and  a written  language 
amongst  barbarians  ? 

I am  no  advocate  for  chivalry;  but  the 
existence  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  is  at 
least  a proof  of  some  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. To  omit  many  others  which  are 
equally  well  known,  the  existence  from  a 
very  early  period  of  the  knights  of  the  Red 
Branch  in  Ulster,  cannot  be  called  into 
question.  The  annals  of  their  order,  the 
history  of  their  exploits,  the  names  of  their 
heroes,  the  time,  the  place,  the  other  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  all  be  baseless  fabrics 
of  the  fancy,  especially  when  we  find  his- 
tory furnishing  the  facts  with  which  those 
details  are  connected.  The  fable  of  Greece 
is  the  decoration  of  a fact.  The  magical 
metamorphoses  of  the  Roman  poet  are  but 
the  sport  of  a fine  fancy  with  a true  sub- 
stance; but  in  the  accounts  to  which  I 
allude,  facts  are  stated  without  decorations; 
Orsons  are  introduced  who  are  known  to 
ave  existed,  and  all  the  occurrences  are 
such  as  require  neither  the  power  of  the 
magician,  nor  the  performance  of  a mi- 
racle. 

Nor  shall  I here  enter  upon  the  disquisi- 
tion to  ascertain,  whether  at  the  decline  of 
the  order  of  the  Ruddaire  na  craobh  ruadh. 
it  was  members  of  that  body  established 
the  Saxon  association,  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  German  Ritters,  and  one  of  the 


earliest  exhibitions  of  chivalry  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  testimony  pe- 
culiar to  our  nation.  Greece  raised  tumults 
upon  the  first  preaching  of  the  Christiar 
doctrine;  Rome  persecuted  the  Apostles, 
Judea  was  necessarily  inimical  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  her  own  power,  and  felt  at  the 
imputation  of  having  slain  the  Son  of  God : 
these  nations  were  civilized.  Rome  and 
Judea  persecuted ; Greece  was  little  more 
than  tumultuous.  The  pride  and  corruption 
of  Rome,  led  to  her  criminality ; the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  Judea  continued  under 
her  mistake,  caused  her  persecution.  But 
amongst  the  barbarous  nations  to  whom  the 
founders  of  our  religion  preached  the  faith, 
they  had  generally  to  pay  their  lives  as  the 
forfeit  of  their  zeal.  In  their  stubborn  soil, 
the  6eed  of  the  word  was  to  be  watered  by 
the  tears  of  the  sower,  and  the  germ  was  to 
be  nurtured  with  his  blood  ere  the  plant 
could  flourish.  All  the  histories  of  nations 
that  have  embraced  our  doctrines,  testify  to 
the  fact  upon  which  I found  my  assertion. 
Ireland,  however,  furnishes  a solitary  and 
splendid  exception.  The  Roman  procon- 
suls and  praetors  executed  the  orders  of  a 
Nero,  and  of  a Domitian,  in  Greece  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  India  and 
Ethiopia,  Bactria  and  Persia,  were  not  be- 
hind the  officers  of  the  mighty  fourth  mo- 
narchy in  their  hatred  to  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  to  the  emblem  of  his  cross.  But  in 
Ireland  the  soil  was  already  prepared ; the 
island  of  shamrocks  bloomed  in  the  verdure 
of  cultivation ; the  venom  of  irreligious  per- 
secution was  not  found  in  her  fields.  Neither 
the  pride  of  the  cruel  despot,  nor  the  frenzy 
of  the  barbarian,  was  the  characteristic  of 
her  king,  or  of  her  people.  And  though 
our  country  had  the  twinkling  of  science  to 
adorn  her  firmament,  yet  like  the  other  na- 
tions, she  sat  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death ; but  her  mild  mythology,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  caught  some  rays  from 
the  sun  of  justice,  which  it  imperfectly  and 
weakly  reflected  upon  her  children.  The 
day  star  beamed  upon  them,  and  with  ex- 
ectation  their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  red- 
ening  east;  perhaps  the  mists  of  their 
ocean  servea  to  refract  and  to  mellow  the 
glories  of  the  rising # sun,  and  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  a little  light,  they  were 
better  prepared  to  endure  and  to  examine 
that  brilliant  orb  which  now  mounted  above 
their  horizon  in  the  effulgent  majesty  of 
truth. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause, 
the  fact  is  indisputable— Ireland  did  not 
slay  her  Apostles;  and  when  she  was 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Briton, 
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her  children  were  reproached  with  the  im- 
perfection of  their  calendar ; they  were  ac- 
cused of  being  an  irreligious  people , because 
no  national  martyrs  were  found  amongst 
their  saints.  Oh,  how  prophetic  was  the 
answer ! “ That  deficiency  will  soon  be 
supplied,  as  the  Pope  has  favoured  us  with 
such  excellent  teachers.” 

New  scenes  now  begin  to  present  them- 
selves. We  come  to  the  era  of  St  Patrick. 

I cannot  say  with  precision  what  was  the 
place  of  his  birth.  He  is  claimed  as  a child 
of  Scotland,  he  is  also  claimed  by  Gaul. 
We  cannot  decide  where  we  do  not  find 
sufficient  evidence.  His  father’s  name  was 
Calphumius : from  this  it  is  probable  he 
was  of  noble  Roman  extraction,  for  the  wife 
of  Julius  Caesar  was  of  this  family.  His 
mother’s  name  was  Conchessa;  she  was 
niece  to  the  celebrated  St.  Martin,  the  Bi- 
shop of  Tours.  This  would  render  it  likely 
that  the  claim  of  France  is  not  unfounded ; 
but  the  parents  might  have  settled  in  North 
Britain.  Their  son  Maun  was  bom  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  At  an  early 
period  of  youth  he  was  taken  into  Ireland 
as  a captive,  and  was  employed  upon  the 
mountains  in  charge  of  cattle.  After  a few 
years  of  heavy  servitude  he  regained  his 
liberty ; but  was  soon  afterwards  reduced  to 
his  former  situation.  In  his  wretched  du- 
rance, he  learned  much  patience,  and 
found  the  mode  of  subjugating  his  passions. 
He  was  again  released,  and  travelled  into 
Gaul.  Here  he  was  for  a considerable  time 
a disciple  of  his  relative,  the  Bishop  of 
Tours;  and  he  also  imbibed  much  know- 
ledge and  piety  at  Auxerre,  from  the  good 
ana  distinguished  prelate  of  that  see.  After 
having  embraced  tne  ecclesiastical  state,  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  432,  he  received  episcopal  consecra- 
tion ; was  admitted  into  the  patrician  order, 
and  appointed  by  Pope  Celestine,  who  then 
filled  tne  apostolic  cnair,  to  the  charge  of 
that  island  in  which  he  had  been  formerly 
aHogptive,  and  for  whose  spiritual  welfare 
he  felt  an  ardent  zeal,  and  was  anxious  to 
devote  himself  to  a life  of  toil  and  suffer- 
ings. Henceforth,  he  is  known  only  by  the 
name  of  Patrick. 

Previous  to  his  arrival,  Christianity  had 
made  some  little  progress  in  the  island. 
We  have  the  accounts  of  St.  Ailbe,  founder 
of  the  see  of  Emly,  which  is  now  united  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cashel ; of  St.  Ivar 
in  the  west,  somewhere  in  the  province  of 
Connaught ; of  St  Declan,  in  the  country  of 
the  DecieB,  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterford ; and 
of  St.  Kieran,  who  founded  the  see  of  Osso- 
ry.  in  that  place  which  was  afterwards  call- 
ed and  is  still  known  as  Kilkenny. 

▼ol.  v.  4 


But  upon  the  arrival  of  Patrick,  a new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  missionary  force, 
ana  the  true  religion  began  widely  to  diffuse 
itself.  Much  opposition,  of  course,  was 
made  by  many  to  the  labours  of  the  apos- 
tle ; but  he,  well  knowing  that  his  doctrines 
were  such  as  could  bear  to  have  their 
foundations  closely  examined,  desired  at 
once  to  lay  them  before  the  assembled  wis- 
dom, and  judgment,  and  learning  of  the  na- 
tion. He  went  to  the  Congress  at  Tara,  and 
there  openly  preached  a crucified  God.  The 
Druids  and  principal  abettors  of  the  Irish 
mythology  disputed  with  him ; but  he  was 
chiefly  thwarted  by  the  machinations,  and 
intrigues,  and  open  resistance  of  Niall,  the 
son  of  the  monarch,  whose  influence  was 
very  extensive.  So  that  the  apostle  did  not, 
at  tnis  time,  reap  all  the  fruit  upon  which 
he  had  calculated.  Yet  were  many  persons 
brought  to  a deep  sense  of  the  folly  of  idol- 
atry, and  the  necessity  of  serving  God,  who 
is  a spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  only  positive  infliction  of  which  we 
have  an  account,  is  of  one  subsequently  to 
this — an  imprisonment  of  the  saint  and  his 
companions  in  irons  during  about  fourteen 
days.  Being  released  from  durance,  he 
went  southwards,  and  converted  the  King  of 
Munster  and  his  family;  then  going  up 
towards  the  northwest,  he  brought  over  the 
King  of  Connaught  and  his  sons  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  faith,  and  carried  on  the  mis- 
sion in  Ulster  witn  extraordinary  success. 
In  a short  time  churches  rose  upon  the  ruins 
of  idols.  Monasteries  of  men  and  women 
were  everywhere  founded,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  a few  years  predominated  through 
the  island.  We  have  no  record  of  so  sud- 
den, so  perfect,  so  general  a conversion  of 
any  other  nation.  The  apostle  of  Ireland 
saw  his  flock  now  too  large  for  his  superin- 
tendence, and  new  bishoprics  are  created. 
His  name  is  now  held  in  esteem,  and  in  that 
same  assembly  at  Tara,  where  on  a former 
occasion  he  was  disappointed,  he  is  now 
covered  with  honours : he  is  aamitted  to  his 
seat,  he  is  ranked  amongst  their  most  learn- 
ed men,  and  made  one  of  the  judges  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  their  historical  records. 
The  place  formerly  held  by  the  teachers  of 
idolatry  is  now  given  to  the  apostles  of  the 
Lamb.  Ireland  now  adds  the  gem  of  Ro- 
man literature  to  the  treasures  which  she 
had  long  possessed,  and  her  clergy  and  her 
laity  are  emulous  of  each  other  m making 
progress  in  the  new  field  of  learning  to 
which  they  had  been  introduced.  Her  an- 
cient music  resounds  in  the  temple  of  the 
living  God,  and  her  viigins  lift  the  melody 
of  their  voices  to  celebrate  in  grateful  notes, 
the  triumph  of  redemption.  0,  land  of  my 
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fathers!  how  beauteous  were  your  hills, 
how  lovely  were  your  valleys,  how  pure 
were  your  streams  in  that  day  before  the 
eye  of  heaven ! The  hand  ot  the  spoiler 
did  not  desolate  your  fields  ; the  foot  of  the 
stranger  was  not  upon  the  necks  of  your 
children ; the  sword  of  the  persecutor  did 
not  stain  your  temples  with  blood;  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary  did  not  consume  the 
retreats  of  devotion ; the  ruthless  bigot  had 
not  as  yet  armed  your  sons  for  their  mutual 
destruction ; but  the  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing formed  the  basis  of  piety,  and  per- 
feqf  charity  exhibited  the  form  of  undenlqd 
religion.  The  children  of  Ireland  were  in 
that  day  known  to  be  disciples  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  because  they  loved  one  another.  The 
days  of  Patrick  were  prolonged  until  from 
his  metropolitan  eminence  of  Armagh,  he 
beheld  the  land  flourish  in  beauty,  lovely  in 
peace,  and  decorated  with  virtue.  About 
the  year  496,  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  this 
mortal  scene,  in  which  he  had  been  so  emi- 
nently useful,  and  was  buried  at  Down. 
" 0,  let  my  soul  die  the  death  of  the  just, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  unto  theirs.” 

Ireland  was  destined  ere  long  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Sarmatia  soon 
began  to  pour  her  thousands  upon  the  south. 
Roman  degeneracy  had  permitted  Roman 
freedom  to  be  lost.  But  the  polish  of  the 
Augustan  age  was  still  upon  society.  Bar- 
barism. it  is  true,  had  in  some  instances 
defacea  it.  It  was  still  fashionable  to  be 
learned ; and  though  the  play  of  the  punster 
had  been  substituted  for  the  graces  of  the 
scholar ; and  the  tinsel  of  alliteration  glared 
where  wit  had  flashed  and  fancy  sparkled  ; 
still  it  was  an  age  of  knowledge,  and  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  glowed,  and  the  rich, 
full,  mellow  clouds  retained  much  lustre,  ana 
exhibited  brilliant  tints  as  they  caught  and 
refracted  the  rays  of  departing  luminaries. 
The  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  in 
learning,  like  a fine  evening  within  the  tro- 
pics ; the  short  interval  which  is  given  to 
enjoy  a glorious  view  between  a bright  day 
of  burning  calm  and  a night  of  thunder. 

Vandalic  rage  and  Pannonian  fury  ravaged 
and  desolated  the  West  and  the  centre. 
Very  auickly  the  Saracen  swept  the  East, 
and  Moslem  infatuation  tore  from  Africa 
what  the  Goth  had  spared.  Shrouded  in  her 
thick  mantle,  murky  Ignorance  seemed  to 
brood  in  stupid  satisfaction  over  the  wide- 
spread waste : and.  save  where  the  sacred 
monastery  had  collected  within  its  massy 
walls  the  wrecks  of  ancient  genius,  her  em- 
pire was  generally  established. 

Ireland  had  been  spared  from  this  general 
deluge,  and  there,  as  in  another  ark,  were 
preserved  the  means  of  re-establishing  the 


civilized  race  of  man.  Our  country  had 
then  acquired  the  title  of  Insula  Sanctorum , 
from  the  piety  of  its  people,  and  Insula  Doc - 
tommy  from  the  learning  of  its  sons.  In  the 
next  age,  then,  we  find  her  missionaries  go 
forth  to  occupy  prominent  places  in  those 
regions  which  had  been  even  before  her  in 
the  faith.  Italy  placed  them  in  her  sees, 
Switzerland  acknowledges  them  as  her 
apostles,  Gaul  testifies  their  labours,  the 
Low  Countries  were  the  great  scene  of  their 
successful  exertions,  many  German  churches 
acknowledge  Irishmen  to  be  their  founders, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Britain,  Ireland  la- 
bours to  enlighten  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway;  ana  Britain  herself  owes  to  Ire- 
land much  of  her  erudition,  much  of  her 
sanctity. 

The  venerable  Bede  testifies  what  we  find 
recorded  in  our  own  histories ; but  as  it  is 
fashionable  to  disbelieve  all  that  has  been 
written  of  Ireland,  except  by  a calumniator 
of  the  people,  I quote  nothing  upon  the  au- 
thority of  any  but  strangers  or  enemies. 
Amongst  them  the  testimony  is  uniform  and 
uncontradicted,  that  in  Ireland  during  those 
ages  the  schools  were  in  the  perfection  of 
vigour,  and  the  highest  credit ; that  stran- 
gers from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to 
tnem  for  information.  So  usual  was  this 
occurrence,  that  when  a man  of  literary 
note  was  discovered  to  have  been  absent,  it 
was  immediately  concluded,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  he  was  gone  to  Ireland.  Nor 
was  this  strange ; for  we  are  told  that  not 
only  were  the  lectures  given  gratuitously 
by  the  professors,  but  even  books  were  fur- 
nished, and  sometimes  even  food  and  rai- 
ment provided  for  the  foreign  youth  who 
crowded  to  the  asylum  which  our  fathers 
opened  for  the  genius  of  Europe. 

Amongst  others  the  British  youth  were  by 
no  means  backward  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  advantages  thus  placed  within  their 
reach.  This  is  testified  by  their  own  histo- 
rians. Armagh  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
those  schools,  and  we  can  well  credit  the 
statement,  that  it  contained  at  one  time 
seven  thousand  students. 

When  the  Britons  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Saxons  assailed  by  the 
Danes,  ana  the  Danes  again  expelled  by 
the  Saxons,  the  state  of  learning  and  civil- 
ization in  England  was  low  indeed.  Dur- 
ing a long  penod  of  this  time,  the  island  of 
our  progenitors  was  still  undisturbed,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  was  labouring  in 
the  revival  of  letters.  Our  countrymen  had 
founded  the  University  of  Paris,  and  were 
found  teaching  in  many  of  the  principal 
schools  of  the  continent. 

Amongst  others  of  the  principal  English 
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who  were  educated  in  Ireland , was  Alfred, 
the  father  of  English  liberty.  In  our  schools 
he  was  trained  to  letters ; in  Rome  and  in 
Ireland,  he  imbibed  his  principles  of  legisla- 
tion, and  we  may  therefore  fairly  claim  our 
share  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution, 
which,  though  much  injured,  still  is  a fine 
remnant  of  what  once  was  good : a system, 
the  general  principles  of  which  are  excel- 
lent, bat  the  administration  of  which  is  cor- 
rupt ; and  from  which  was  taken  that  theory 
upon  which  the  American  mind  has  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  itself,  as  to  have  deve- 
loped its  benefits,  lopped  off  its  excre- 
scences, and  exhibited,  in  a degree  of  com- 
parative perfection,  a system  whose  origin 
we  are  proud  to  trace  to  spots  with  which 
our  apostle  was  so  intimately  connected. 

Ireland  during  those  ages  not  only  pre- 
served the  religion  and  learning  of  her  own 
children,  but  also  from  her  stock  communi- 
cated much  to  what  then  became  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Our  country  was  not,  however?  destined 
to  continue  in  that  eminent  station  which 
she  had  so  long  held.  Her  shores  had 
never  been  subject  to  the  Roman.  But  an- 
other nation  apparently  more  despicable, 
but  really  more  formidable,  began  to  issue 
from  the  Baltic.  Normans  occupied  the 
coast  of  France.  Danes  drove  the  Saxons 
from  their  settlements  in  England.  Their 
objects  at  first  were  only  plunder  and  de- 
vastation ; they  next  took  up  positions  on 
the  coast,  and  then  aimed  at  possessing  the 
dominion  of  the  country.  The  head  of  the 
venomous  destroyer  was  frequently  lopped 
off ; but  the  fens  of  Lema  never  nurtured  a 
more  multiplying  antagonist  than  the  de- 
feated and  yet  conquering  barbarian  of  the 
north.  He  sat  down  in  France,  he  occu- 
pied England,  he  assailed  Ireland.  Often 
repulsed,  he  vet  returned,  and  at  length 
had  considerable  possessions  and  extensive 
sway  in  our  country.  Our  national  mo* 
narcos,  however,  continued  to  rule.  It  is 
not  my  province  to  dwell  upon  their  deeds 
of  arms,  nor  is  it  in  my  power,  without  un- 
reasonably encroaching  upon  your  time,  to 
allude  even  to  those  facts  which  shine  so 
brightly  emblazoned  upon  our  scroll  of  his- 
tory. I shall  touch  for  a moment,  however, 
upon  two,  which  are  the  first  that  catch  my 
eye. 

Successful  in  more  than  fifty  pitched  bat- 
tles against  the  destroyers  ot  his  country, 
the  enemies  of  his  religion,  the  giants  of 
rapine,  of  lust,  and  of  cruelty,  see  the  aged 
king  of  Ireland  heading  his  troops  on  the 
memorable  plains  of  Clontarf.  With  their 
collected  forces,  urged  to  obstinacy  by  de- 
spair, and  wrathful  m the  fury  of  their  pride 


and  the  disappointment  of  their  ambition, 
the  Scandinavian  chiefs  prepare  their  lines 
for  the  encounter.  Sitric  closes  his  ranks, 
inspires  hope,  points  out  rewards,  promises 
possessions,  exhorts  to  revenge^  shows  the 
plume  of  the  victor’s  glory  within  the  grasp 
of  his  troops,  lifts  his  banner,  sounds  his 
trumpet,  and  shouts  defiance. 

The  Momonian  kerns  steadily  advance 
— the  Connaught  galloglasses  briskly  charge 
the  invaders;  it  is  indeed  a day  of  blood 
and  of  carnage ; but  the  pride  of  the  Dane 
has  been  smitten : and  though  patriotism 
and  virtue  must  rejoice  at  the  issue,  «etill 
tthey  will  permit  humanity  to  weep  over  the 
bloody  field. 

It  was  on  Good  Friday — the  anniversary 
of  the  Christian  atonement.  The  venerable 
Brian  Borhoime  thus  addressed  the  heir  of 
his  crown:  “My  son.  I leave  victory  in 
your  hands.  Secure  tne  independence  of 
your  country,  and  preserve  its  honour.  But, 
whilst  flushed  witii  success,  do  not  permit 
unnecessary  destruction : save  the  van- 
quished, and  restrain  the  spirit  of  revenge. 
A God  of  mercy  has  been  our  protector. 
He  who  bled  on  Calvary  has  shed  the  lustre 
of  glory  on  our  harp.  Frequently  have  his 
mercies  been  extended  to  us  since  the 
blessed  Patrick  first  published  his  name  in 
Tara:  but  never,  my  son,  has  he  been  more 
bountiful  than  on  this  occasion,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  when,  by  his  own  blood, 
he  took  away  sin  from  his  people,  he  has 
enabled  us  to  wash  away  pollution  from  our 
shores  with  the  blood  of  the  oppressors  of 
our  country.  I go,  mv  son,  in  tne  name  of 
my  people,  to  return  thanks  for  his  benefits. 
I go  alone  and  unarmed,  to  the  foot  of  that 
cross  which  I have  erected  in  my  tent,  there 
to  pour  out  my  soul  in  gratitude;  and  to  dis- 
charge those  great  duties  of'  religion  which 
the  solemnity  of  the  day  requires,  and  whic  h 
the  calculating  but  mistaken  enemy  of  our 
religion  compelled  us  to  defer.  To  you,  my 
son,  I leave  my  army,  my  blessing,  and  my 
instruction  to  remember  mercy  in  the  day 
of  triumph  : remember  the  glories  of  our 
forefathers,  remember  the  injunctions  of  our 
God.” 

Whilst  we  venerate  the  union  of  martial 
prowess  and  Christian  devotion  in  the  mo- 
narch of  Munster,  shall  we  be  accused  of. 
introducing  fiction  instead  of  history,  when 
we  weep  over  the  immolation  of  the  gray- 
headed warrior,  at  the  foot  of  that  same 
cross,  by  three  fugitive  assassins  of  the  van- 

auished  host?  And  though  they  fell  under 
le  swords  of  his  family,  who  arrived  in 
sufficient  time  for  their  punishment,  though 
not  for  his  safety,  shall  we  be  sneered  at, 
if,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  our  tear 
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of  sorrow  testifies  our  lasting  affection,  and 
our  prayer  for  his  rest  be  sent  up  to  our 
great  Redeemer,  as  a supplement  to  the 
chanting  of  the  requiem  upon  the  plains  of 
Kilmainnam  and  in  the  Abbey  of  Swords? 

Whilst  the  self-devotion  ot  a Curtius  oc- 
cupies the  thoughts  and  claims  the  admira- 
tion of  the  reader  of  Roman  history,  shall 
the  heroes  of  Ireland  be  forgotten?  ^Much 
indeed  which  sober  reflection  would  cen- 
sure, and  the  dispassionate  judge  must  con- 
demn, will  be  permitted  to  him  who  warmly 
feels,  and  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  de- 
cide and  to  act  under  the  influence  of  en- 
thusiasm. Yet  how  irrational  and  unmean- 
ing is  the  act  of  Curtius,  when  compared 
with  the  conduct  of  Fative  LomgmJL,  the 
commander  of  the  Irish  fleet,  who  opposed 
the  Danish  navy?  Long,  and  bloody,  and 
obstinate  was  the  right,  and  doubtful  was 
the  issue,  when  the  tug  of  war  appeared 
ready  to  snap  the  strength  of  either  force. 
Failve  saw,  and  remarked  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  that  almost  the  entire  va- 
lour, and  energy,  and  perseverance  of  his 
opponents  was  owing  to  the  judicious  bra- 
very of  their  commander,  and  that  if  he 
were  removed,  the  Irish  navy  would  have 
an  easy  triumph.  In  an  instant  the  leading 
vessels  are  side  by  side  ; grasping  his  oppo- 
nent in  his  arms,  the  Irish  chieftain  leaps 
into  the  ocean,  and  like  the  encounter  of 
the  finny  monarchs  of  the  deep  was  the 
combat  of  the  champions,  till,  clasped  in  the 
embraces  of  each  other  and  of  death,  they 
sunk  for  ever:  and  the  strings  of  the  harp 

fave  the  note  of  lamentation  upon  the 
reeze  which  flouted  the  green  flag  in  the 
imperfect  triumph  of  its  joyless  victory. 
But  why  should  1 dwell  upon  tnese  themes  ? 
It  is  true  that 

“ The  sun  has  grown  old,  since  Clontarf  a bloody 
wave 

Saw  them  sleep  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  patriot 
brave/' 

It  is  true,  that  nations  which  were  not  then 
even  in  embryo,  now  rise  and  rule  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  But  we  do  not  like 
to  be  cheated  out  of  our  recollections.  It  is 
true,  that  tongues  which  then  were  the 
rough  and  discordant  combination  of  disso- 
nant jargons,  have  since  been  made  smooth 
by  use ; but  still  we  love  the  sound  of  our 
fathers’  voices,  even  though  that  sound 
should  be,  as  it  is,  but  the  imperfect,  imita- 
tive echo  which  can  be  gathered  from  the 
ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  which  issues  from 
mouths  that  have  been  rilled  with  the  dust 
of  ages.  These,  it  is  true,  are  but  delusive 
comforts;  but  how  many  of  our  comforts 
are  delusions ! And  if  the  delusion  be  in- 


nocent, why  shall  we  have  our  eyes  opened 
to  a painful,  to  a remediless  reality? 

Yes,  the  days  of  Ireland’s  glory  have 
passed  away,  the  epoch  of  her  misery  com- 
mences. The  barbarians  who  had  been  thus 
expelled,  had  plucked  away  the  founda- 
tions of  national  prosperity ; they  had  been 
driven  from  the  land,  but  not  before  they 
had  crushed  religion,  destroyed  morality, 
and  tom  asunder  the  Donds  of  union  which 
held  the  monarchs  together.  After  fever 
had  raged  and  the  crisis  had  taken  place, 
life  still  continued,  health  was  established, 
but  the  constitution  was  dreadfully  reduced. 
The  restoration  of  church  government  was 
commenced  and  considerable  progress  was 
making  under  St.  Laurence  O’Toole  in 
Dublin,  and  St.  Malachy  in  Armagh;  but 
the  profligacy  against  the  Prince  of  Breffiny 
led  to  disunion,  and  a handful  of  English 
ad  venturers  aiding  the  disaffected  ana  re- 
creant convict,  in  the  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  quarrels  of  the  princes,  that 
edifice  of  national  prosperity  which  the 
Danes  had  undermined,  fell  amidst  the 
struggles  of  its  inmates  and  the  trifling  as- 
sault of  a few  strangers. 

O,  let  it  be  to  you  a lesson  of  caution. 
May  the  sad  fate  of  my  country  create  in 
you  vigilance  to  detect,  and  firmness  to  re- 
strain those  ambitious  and  immoral  indi- 
viduals who  would  divide  a people,  that 
they  may  build  up  their  own  fortunes  with 
the  fragments  of  national  union. 

I do  not  wish,  my  friends,  to  excite  in 
you,  nor  to  revive  in  myself,  those  feelingB 
of  pain  and  indignation  which  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Ireland  is  but  too  well  cal- 
culated to  create.  The  Danes  commenced 
the  destruction  of  its  records  and  the  system 
of  its  disorganization.  Other  more  success- 
ful and  more  persevering  enemies  were 
now  their  successors.  It  was  asked  by  a 
poet  subsequently  to  this  epoch.  Cur  tyra 
percussa,  fanestas  edidit  sonor es  ? And  it  was 
well  answered,  that  the  sound  of  the  na- 
tional music  should  be  that  of  mournful 
melody,  because  in  the  day  of  her  disaster, 
her  liberties  had  been  cloven  down,  her 
children  were  devoted  to  slavery,  she  was 
seated  in  the  dust,  her  glory  was  tarnished, 
her  face  bedewed  with  tears,  the  testimo- 
nies of  her  greatness  were  tom  away  and 
destroyed,  she  was  sprinkled  with  obloquy, 
even  sucklings  were  Drought  to  laugh  at  her 
wo,  and  to  mock  at  her  affliction.  A proud 
neighbour  who  had  plundered  her  of  her 
jewels  flung  the  garb  of  folly  on  her  shoul- 
ders and  pointed  her  out  to  the  derision  of 
the  world.  How  could  her  harp  be  tuned 
to  mirth  and  reveliy?  Well  might  her 
children  answer  as  did  God’s  chosen  people 
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of  old:  “ Upon  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there 
we  sat  and  we  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Sion.  Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
we  hang  up  our  harps : because  there  they 
who  led  us  captive  asked  us  for  the  words 
of  oar  songs,  and  they  who  led  us  away  said, 
Sing  to  us  a hymn  of  the  canticles  of  Sion. 
How  shall  we  sing  the  song  of  the  Lord  in  a 
strange  land  ? If  I forget  thee,  O Jersualem, 
may  my  right  hand  be  forgotten : may  my 
tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws  if  l do  not  remem- 
ber thee.  If  I do  not  place  Jerusalem  as  the 
beginning  of  my  joy.”  Yes,  my  friends, 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  Israelite  in  Ba- 
bylon and  the  Irishman  in  his  own  land  of 
streams,  equally  felt  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor. I shall  not  continue.  But,  how 
could  the  music  of  my  country  not  be 
mournful  melody  ? 

I will  not  dwell  upon  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  hired  traducers  which  have  been 
substituted  for  our  history.  I will  not  remind 
vou  of  the  horrible  falsehoods  which  have 
keen  deliberately  given  to  the  world  by  the 
enemies  of  our  fathers.  I will  not  tell  of 
the  legalized  plunder,  of  the  persecution  of 
centuries,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  change 
the  religion  of  a nation,  and  by  which  the 
rights  of  conscience  were  destroyed  by 
those  who  proclaimed  themselves  to  the 
world  as  the  only  supporters  of  those  rights. 
We,  my  friends,  differ  very  much  in  our  re- 
ligious doctrines,  yet  we  live  in  the  harmony 
of  affection,  each  respecting  the  rights  of 
his  friend,  and  claiming  for  himself  what  he 
concedes  to  his  brother.  We  can  weep 
over  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  ruined 
our  country,  and  we  can  learn  wisdom  from 
the  exhibition  of  their  havoc,  and  better  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  which  we  are  here 
made  partakers. 

To  one  fact  only  will  I briefly  advert,  and 
it  stands  unparalleled,  as  far  as  I can  per- 
ceive, in  the  records  of  public  perfidy.  Who 
does  not  anticipate  the  recital  of  the  breach 
of  faith  by  William  and  Mary  ? After  many 
struggles  in  our  unfortunate  country,  when 
»U  the  prospects  for  the  hunted  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  confined  to  whatever  opening 
the  force  of  their  army  could  make,  and 
when  that  army,  after  s6me  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  bravely  defended  the  citadel  of 
limerick,  and  when  the  prudent  Ginkle  saw 
that  die  issue  was  not  so  certain  as  the  san- 
guine advocates  of  his  party  had  promised, 
he  agreed  upon  terms  oi  capitulation,  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  person  then  called 
to  fill  the  British  throne,  and  by  his  queen. 
% this  agreement  the  Catholic  garrisons 
were  delivered  up,  the  army  wasdisbanded, 
*od  William  was  acknowledged  as  their 


lhwful  king,  but  he  in  return  was  to  leave 
them  unmolested  upon  the  score  of  religion, 
and  to  conform  in  the  possession  of  their 
estates  those  who  had  not  been  previously 
plundered  on  account  of  their  faith,  under 
the  pretext  of  rebellion. 

A generous  people,  under  the  impression 
that  the  royal  worn  was  sacred  and  the  na- 
tional guarantee  of  a public  treaty  was  in- 
violable, gave  up  their  posts,  laid  down  their 
arms,  ana  prepared  to  worship  God,  and  to 
cultivate  their  lands;  when  a British  parlia- 
ment pretended  that  the  king  had  exceeded 
his  powers,  and  persecuted  and  worried  the 
defenceless  and  betrayed  people  who  mis- 
took its  character;  and  vet  this  parliament 
modestly  charged  its  deluded  victims  with 
holding  as  a principle  that  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  heretics!!]  Dark  and  more  dark 
are  the  tints  in  which  the  times  must  be 
painted.  Let  us  not  too  closely  view  the 
picture.  0 ! well  do  I recollect  the  relations 
of  my  aged  countrymen  when  seated  on 
their  knees  I listened  to  the  tales  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  reality  of  the  evils  which 
they  endured  from  the  men  who  claimed  pre- 
eminence in  civilized  society  exceeded  the 
descriptions  of  romance ; and  the  highly 
coloured  tints  of  the  poet,  who  writes  to 
make  his  readers  weep,  are  light  and  vapid 
when  contrasted  with  the  glowing  streaks 
of  oppression  which  may  be  traced  on  the 
humbled  children  of  Ireland.  How  often 
have  I wept  at  the  escapes  and  the  endu- 
rance of  my  grandsiresl  Their  lot  was 
humble,  because  they  professed  the  religion 
of  their  progenitors.  Never,  never  whilst 
memory  holds  her  seat  shall  I forget  the 
story  of  the  woes  of  my  father,  which  with 
tears  he  related  me  to  prove  my  compara- 
tive happiness;  for  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  fate  of  a felon  because,  without  changing 
his  religion,  he  dared  to  explore  the  vestibule 
of  science ; and  yet  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  accused  of  being  ignorant ! ! ! 0,  my 
friends,  what  is  that  policy  which  barbarizes 
and  then  reproaches  you  with  barbarism  I 
It  is  true,  that  in  comparison  with  my  pro 
nitors  of  a few  centuries  my  trials  have 
en  nothing : — But,  thank  God,  l at  length 
breathe  the  air  of  a freeman,  and  no  one 
reproaches  me  with  the  causes  of  my  glory 
—that  I am  sprung  from  a country  wnich 
was  civilized  before  others  were  discovered ; 
that  my  religion  is  coeval  with  Christianity, 
coextensive  with  civilization. 

How  many  of  her  sons  did  this  desolate 
mother  send  out  to  signalize  themselves 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe  during  this 
lengthened  persecution?  How  much  lite- 
rature did  she  preserve  in  her  bogs,  on 
her  mountains,  and  in  her  morasses,  not- 
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withstanding  the  laws  which  were  en- 
acted against  learning  unless  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  creed  of  her  people?  Thus 
was  she  glorious  even  in  the  day  of  her 
dejection. 

But  a moment  is  found  for  the  mind  to 
rest  without  torture  in  the  examination.  Let 
us,  however,  keep  to  our  object,  and  before 
we  come  to  that  moment,  let  us  draw  the 
conclusions,  and  establish  our  moral.  0, 
ter  quaterque  beati , may  we  pronounce  the 
sons  of  America — not  for  having  fallen  un- 
der their  walls  without  having  witnessed  the 
ruin  of  their  country — but  for  enjoying  all 
the  blessings  of  freedom  without  having 
tasted  the  bitterness  of  slavery,  and  without 
having  experienced  the  afflictions  of  perse- 
cution. 0,  nimium  felices  si  sua  bona  norini. 
They  do  not  value  the  mighty  benefits  the 
want  of  which  they  have  never  experienced. 
Let  them  see  an  island  rich  in  soil  and 
blooming  in  culture,  yet  a prey  to  every 
species  of  tyranny  and  despotism,  filled 
with  crime  and  a chamel-house  from  the 
executioner;  these  are  the  lamentable  con- 
sequences of  sectional  and  sectarian  broils ; 
the  force  of  her  people  is  broken,  their  ener- 
gies are  paralysed,  and  they  are  the  prey  of 
a despicable  oligarchy,  because  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  foolishly  excited  and 
wickedly  played  off  against  each  other.  0, 
tell  it  to  your  children  and  to  your  children’s 
children,  and  let  them  transmit  the  moral  to 
our  latest  descendants.  My  country  has 
een  ruined  because  her  people  were  par- 
celled into  parties,  and  the  parties  were  like 
the  offspring  of  the  dragon’s  teeth  armed 
for  mutual  destruction.  The  balmy  air  of 
charity  surrounds  and  invigorates  us  here. 
0,  may  it  never  be  tainted  I 

But  this  folly  could  not  last  for  ever,  and 
the  human  mind  left  to  itself  would  soon 
trace  the  causes,  and  the  human  heart  un- 
biassed would  yearn  for  their  removal.  The 
progress  of  nature  must  be  the  same  in  Ire- 
land as  elsewhere,  and  men  of  understand- 
ing and  of  honesty  saw  the  causes  and  were 
anxious  to  remove  them.  The  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  North  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  cherished  in  their  bosoms  the 
flame  of  patriotism  and  the  glow  of  hu- 
manity. Ulster  nobly  showed  that  Ireland, 
uninfluenced  by  external  causes,  would  still 
rise  to  its  proper  place?  and  never  did  a more 
cheering  light  break  in  upon  a benighted 
people  than  that  which  tnose  brave  men 
then  created.  Many  distinguished  members 
of  the  established  church  also,  as  far  as  the 
rivate  exertions  of  individuals  could  re- 
eem  the  character  of  a body,  did  try  to  aid 
their  afflicted  Catholic  countrymen,  and  thus 
rescue  themselves  from  that  obloquy  which 


the  conduct  of  the  united  church  and  state 
had  flung  upon  the  British  nation. 

A host  of  intellect  was  marshalled  under 
the  banner  of  national  feeling.  Never  till 
then  was  such  a galaxy  of  genius  exhibited 
in  so  small  a portion  of  the  firmament. 
Never  before  did  so  many  brilliant  stars 
glow  so  conspicuously  distinguishable 
amidst  such  a flood  of  light.  The  place  of 
a standing  army  was  supplied  by  the  pa- 
triotic volunteers  of  Ireland.  Dungannon 
seemed  to  be  the  fountain  whence  salutary 
and  refreshing  streams  of  pure  principle 
were  to  flow  through  the  land  and  to  give 
health  to  the  nation.  The  mighty  mass  be- 
gan to  move,  and  that  which  had  become 
putrescent  from  stagnation  was  becoming 
purified  as  it  was  agitated;  the  impulse 
was  communicated  te  the  very  citadel  of 
corruption  and  even  what  was  called  the 
Irish  parliament  was  forced  for  once  to 
speak  the  voice  of  the  Irish  nation.  It  was 
too  soon,  however,  to  detect  the  falsehoods 
which  had  so  long  been  circulated  as  his- 
tory ; there  was  neither  time  nor  inclination 
as  vet  to  examine  into  the  calumnies  which 
had  been  sedulously  propagated  against  the 
creed  and  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ; but  though  they  were  by  Vnamr 
good  but  deceived  men  thought  to  be  unfit 
tor  liberty  and  undeserving  of  kindness,  still 
even  common  humanity  shrunk  back  from 
the  glimpse  of  their  degradation  and  afflic- 
tions, and  men  who  had  during  the  greater 
portion  of  two  centuries  been  treated  with 
the  most  unparalleled  barbarity,  were  al- 
most goaded  into  barbarism.  No  wonder 
that  the  good  men  who  wereincliuedto  acts 
of  kindness  should  almost  believe  the  ficti- 
tious atrocities  of  former  times  to  have  been 
facts,  when  they  met  with  suspicion  and  re- 
serve where  they  sought  for  confidence  that 
they  might  be  beneficent ; when  they  ob- 
served that  the  hand  which  they  unbound 
sometimes  grasped  a weapon  of  defence. 
Nor  can  it  be  to  us  a matter  of  surprise  that 
a being  who  has  been  frequently  deceived 
to  his  serious  injury  by  persons  of  a par- 
ticular class,  should  be  cautious  of  confiding 
in  any  individual  of  that  body,  how  pure  so- 
ever may  be  his  motive  for  seeking  reliance, 
and  how  beneficent  soever  may  be  his  in- 
tention, and  however  fair  may  be  the  ap- 
pearances. Neither  can  we  be  astonished 
that  he  who  has  been  sorely  distressed,  and  is 
still  under  mitigated  persecution,  should 
sometimes  seek  to  retaliate  even  upon  a man 
who  though  less  cruel  than  his  predecessor 
is  yet  unjust.  Thus  the  very  natural  con- 
duct of  men  who  had  been  almost  bruta- 
lized by  oppression,  too  often  leads  the  unre- 
flecting to  believe  that  they  must  have  been 
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originally  barbarians.  And  he  who  would 
justify  the  oppression  will  very  naturally  seize 
upon  so  plausible  a pretext  for  its  justification, 
and  will  forge  testimony  to  prove  the  pre- 
tended necessity  of  the  original  crime.  The 
mind  is  carried  away  in  the  vortex  of  some 
passion  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  but  to  belong  to  a party. 
But  here  you  are  fitted  for  calm  and  rational 
investigation.  Here  is  to  be  found  an  in- 
quiring mind,  a patience  of  research,  a 
solicitude  for  knowledge'  and.  although 
hitherto  America  has  been  generally  de- 
ceived in  its  taking  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try from  the  writings  of  its  enemies,  still  I 
cherish  the  hope,  and  I feel  pleased  in  the 
anticipation,  that  the  people  of  this  Union 
will  be  the  first  to  do  justice  to  the  land  of 
my  fathers ; for  there  certainly  does  exist, 
if  I be  not  greatly  deceived,  a strong  sym- 
hy  between  the  land  of  my  birth  and  the 
d of  my  adoption,  and  never  was  mind 
better  fitted  for  dispassionate  research  after 
truth,  than  that  wnich  I meet  with  every 

ut  to  leave  this  digression.  In  1782  Ire- 
land almost  became  a nation.  There,  unfor- 
tunately, the  interest  of  the  people  was 
not  that  of  the  government,  and  we  observe 
the  consequence.  The  volunteers  are  se- 
parated ; some  of  the  leading  talent  is  pur- 
chased. A new  scene,  however,  comes 
under  our  observation.  The  Synod  of  Ul- 
ster is  pure ; never  in  a body  was  there 
found  more  true  patriotism  than  in  the  body 
of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  of  Ireland  of 
that  day.  Possessing  the  confidence  of 
their  flocks,  and  standing  aloof  from  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  and  its  contaminating  influ- 
ence, they  were  feared  and  respected;  they 
loved  the  country,  they  took  pity  upon  the  op- 
pressed Catholic,  they  were  joined  by  many 
of  the  best,  and  bravest,  ana  most  virtuous 
by-members  of  the  established  church,  they 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Ca- 
tholic, and  they  formed  a brotherhood  of 
Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions.  These 
United  Irishmen  intended  to  have  done 
their  country  service.  The  Hon.  Robert 
Smart,  subsequently  better  known  as  Lord 
Castlereagh,  was  their  first  Chairman.  This 
holy  alliance  should  be  broken  up,  or  the 
people  of  Ireland  must  be  no  longer  op- 
pressed. Their  objects  were  simple,  and 
substantial,  and  just,  and  constitutional — to 
obtain  a fair  representation  of  the  people  in 
be  House  of  Commons,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  persecution  on  the  score  of  religion.  Th3 
attainment  of  these  objects  would  have 
healed  the  evils  of  the  country,  but  would 
tot  have  suited  the  views  of  the  oligarchy 
which  had  long  been  the  bane  of  the  king- 


dom. The  Presbyterians  were  told  that,  as 
being  Protestants,  they  should  receive  some 
aid  towards  the  support  of  their  clergy,  and 
the  regium  donum  by  which  the  ministers 
were  made  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  crown  instead  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  broke  down  their  fine  spirit  of  patri- 
otic independence,  and  made  them  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  British  throne— a body  that 
must  be  obsequious  to  the  executive,  or  be 
in  indigence.  The  Catholic  aristocracy,  con- 
sisting of  some  peers  and  baronets  and  a 
few  of  the  old  proprietors,  who  almost  mira- 
culously had  preserved,  through  a thousand 
perils,  some  remnants  of  their  estates,  were 
easily  brought  over,  the  principal  bishops 
were  cajoled,  and  flattered,  ana  deceived, 
and  the  elective  franchise  and  a few  other 
benefits  were  conferred  upon  the  Catholic 
people,  and  the  torch  of  religious  dissension 
was  lit  up  amongst  the  people  that  they  might 
be  divided  ana  governed;  and  the  same 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment the  man  who  principally  regula- 
ted this  destruction.  Thus,  again,  by  sec- 
tarian hatred  were  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
destroyed.  I confine  myself  to  this  moral. 
This  is  enough.  Here  we  have  religious 
differences ; but  here  we  freely  discuss  reli- 
gious topics  in  language  respectful  to  the 
feelings  of  each  other ; here  each  follows 
the  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  and  is  ac- 
countable only  at  the  tribunal  of  that  God 
who  will  judge  us  all,  and  to  whom  only 
we  stand  or  fall,  and  he  alone  can  clearly 
decide  who  is  obstinately  or  carelessly 
wrong,  and  who  is  innocently  and  invinci- 
bly ignorant  of  his  truth,  and  his  justice  re- 
quires the  condemnation  of  the  former,  but 
his  mercy  protects  the  latter.  Whilst  we 
sedulously  inquire,  and  freely  discuss,  we 
must  leave  to  him  his  exclusive  prerogative, 
that  of  deciding  upon  the  merit  and  the  fate 
of  individuals.  He  who  positively  certain 
of  his  adhesion  to  truth,  would  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  unbelieving  cities  or 
obstinate  individuals,  knows  not  by  what 
spirit  he  is  led.  It  is  the  pride  of  human 
passion,  and  not  the  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 
Persecution  makes  hypocrites;  to  hate  a 
person  even  for  infidelity  is  a crime  against 
charity,  and  to  grasp  the  sword  to  punish 
for  unbelief  is  to  usurp  the  seat  of  the  judg- 
ing Son  of  Man.  I do  not  know  of  any 
other  to  whom  that  commission  has  been 
given.  No  person  who  wants  charity  will 
enter  heaven,  and  to  usurp  the  exclusive 
office  of  the  Redeemer  is  not  the  best 
ground  on  which  a claim  of  salvation  can 
rest.  I possess  evidence  of  truth,  but  I can- 
not without  being  able  to  inspect  the  mihd 
of  him  who  differs  from  me,  possess  evi- 
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dence  that  he  knows  himself  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  truth.  Free  discussion,  and  differ- 
ence of  doctrine,  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  affection  and  charity.  But  hatred,  and 
religious  discord,  and  persecution,  have  de- 
stroyed many  nations  and  ruined  many  souls. 
Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes 
of  my  country. 

One  little  remnant  yet  is  to  be  found  of  what 
approaches  to  independence.  It  is  like  the 
solitary  column  which  lifts  its  capital  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a splen- 
did temple.  You  may  judge  of  what  the 
entire  had  been,  by  inspecting  the  propor- 
tions and  the  workmanship  of  this  relic,  and 
surveying  the  extent  of  the  fragments  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  When  all  was  per- 
fect, the  parts  gave  mutual  support,  and  the 
edifice  combined  strength  and  beauty.  Now, 
this  unprotected  piece  is  blown  upon  by 
every  wind  and  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  storm,  and,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
originally  well  constructed  to  survive  in  its 
isolated  grandeur.  Do  not  blame  me  when 
I tell  you,  I feel  proud  at  saying,  this  is  the 
body  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 

These  men  have  always  shared  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  people  in  a twofold  proportion. 
From  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  num- 
bers his  predecessors  up  to  St.  Patrick,  to 
the  youngest  priest  with  whom  I was  asso- 
ciated, I speak  what  I know,  when  I assert 
that  they  were  enlightened,  liberal,  and  virtu- 
ous, and  that  although  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  land,  and 
to  soothe  the  irritation  of  thq  people,  they 
also  felt  deeply  for  the  wrongs  of  their  coun- 
try. They  withstood  the  insult  of  mockery, 
the  superciliousness  of  privileged  petulance, 
the  rude  ignorance  of  a saucy  squirearchy, 
the  allurements  of  those  who  proffered 
bribes,  and  the  threats  of  those  who  were 
in  power.  Once,  and  once  only,  was  the 
apostolic  simplicity  of  a portion  of  the 
bishops  almost  overreached  Dy  the  wiles  of 
the  destroyer  of  his  country.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  proffered  to  relieve  the  people  from 
the  burden  of  supporting  their  clergy,  and 
requested  to  know  whether  in  return  the 
government  could  obtain  security  that  none 
but  loyal  men  should  be  promoted  to  bishop- 
rics, so  that  through  the  superintendence  of 
such  men  as  might  be  safely  relied  up*n,  the 
loyalty  of  the  whole  clerical  body  might  be 
confirmed.  The  four  archbishops  and  six 
bishops  who  were  trustees  of  the  college 
which  had  then  been  just  established,  were 
thus  led  to  say  that  they  considered  the  pro- 
position one  which  was  reasonable  and 
which  ought  to  be  acceded  to.  Unused  to 
the  chicanery  of  politicians,  or  to  the  dupli- 
city of  courtiers,  they  judged  of  the  honesty 


of  others  by  the  standard  of  their  own  un- 
suspecting integrity,  and  the  wily  statesman 
having  obtained  their  assent  to  a principle 
of  concession,  suffered  the  whole  transaction 
to  lie  as  if  unobserved  and  forgotten,  until 
in  due  time,  upon  the  pressure  of  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  for  their  rights,  a hint 
was  given  that  it  this  principle  was  carried 
into  practice,  and  the  king  allowed  a nega- 
tive upon  the  appointment  of  bishops,  some 
little  new  indulgence  would  be  granted,  and 
if  a secretajy  of  state  was  made  the  organ 
of  communication  between  the  bishops  and 
the  Pope,  perhaps,  a little  more  might  be 
added.  The  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the 
people,  horrified  at  the  proposal,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice  against  the  mischief  which 
they  now  saw  impending.  The  former  con- 
cession of  the  principle  was  pleaded,  but 
the  good  men  protested  that  they  had  Deen 
deceived.  Thus  was  the  country  agitated 
by  the  question  of  the  veto  and  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  people  again  embroiled  upon 
a Question  of  religion,  that  they  might  be  di- 
vided and  oppressed. 

Well  do  I remember  the  history  of  this 
contest,  for  though  my  place  was  insignifi- 
cant, I had  my  post  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  The  clergy  joined 
their  bishops  in  declaring  that  they  would 
subsist  upon  the  voluntary  donations  of  their 
flocks,  rather  than  be  enriched  to  the  mani- 
fest danger  of  the  purity  of  their  religion, 
and  with  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  The 
people  exclaimed,  “You  may  regulate  reli- 
gious concerns  as  you  will,  that  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  bishops;  but  the  instant  you 
accept  a pension  from  the  government  you 
forfeit  our  confidence,  for  you  become  the 
slaves  of  the  crown,  spies  upon  your  flocks. 
Look  to  Ulster ; see  what  the  regium  donum 
has  done.  We  have  but  a small  remnant 


of  the  liberties  of  our  country,  you  are  as 
yet  uncontaminated ; every  body  which  the 
government  has  come  in  contact  of  friend- 
ship with,  has  been  polluted;  touch  it  and 
we  separate  from  you.  We  are  jealous  of 
your  virtue,  we  love  what  has  been  left  of 
our  freedom/’  This  was  their  language; 
this  is  called  agitation . As  yet,  thank  God. 
this  clergy  and  this  people  nave  withstood 
the  storm.  But  this  relic  of  the  national  fabric 


is  daily  assailed.  May  God  protect  and 
preserve  it ; for  it  yet  shows  in  a pious  and 
patriotic  priesthood  what  Ireland  might  have 
Deen.  May  God  long  preserve  the  liberties 
of  America  from  any  union  of  any  church 
with  any  state ! In  any  country,  with  any 
religion  it  is  an  unnatural  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  executive  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

No  wonder  that  from  a country  like  this 
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the  emigrant  should  arrive  upon  your  shores 
with  his  feelings  sore  and  his  passions  ex- 
cited and  burning  with  recollections.  He 
loves  to  remain  near  those  spots  which  his 
fathers  have  inhabited  during  centuries, 
spots  which  are  blended  with  the  remini- 
scences of  childhood,  with  the  joys  of  his 
youth ; those  spots  upon  which  his  friends 
are  still  found.  O!  he  loves  his  country 
and  his  friends,  but  he  cannot  endure  to  be 
scourged  with  scorpions  by  strangers  who 
have  been  placed  as  his  taskmasters ; and 
he  cannot  banish  all  his  recollections  even 
amidst  the  endearing  attachments  which  he 
makes  in  a land  of  freemen. 

It  will  then  be  permitted  to  us  this  day  to 
enjoy  the  melancholy  gratification  of  con- 
templating the  former  greatness  of  our 
country,  and  going  back  m spirit  and  affec- 
tion to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  to  the  island 
of  shamrocks,  to  the  emerald  gem  of  the 
ocean,  for 

Though  glory  be  gonet  and  though  hope  fade 
away. 

Yet  thy  name,  loved  Erin,  shall  live  in  our 
songs ; 

Mot  even  in  the  hour  when  this  heart  is  most 
gay. 

Shall  it  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  and  thy 
wrongs. 

The  stranger  shall  hear  ns  lament  on  his  plains, 

The  sigh  of  our  harp  shall  be  sent  o’er  the 

deep. 

Till  thy  masters  themselves  as  they  rivet  thy 
chains. 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive  and 
wee_p. 


After  the  discourse  the  Society  proceeded 
from  the  church  to  the  City  Hotel  in  the 
same  order  as  before. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DAY. . 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Society  at  its  room 
the  flag  was  suspended  over  the  President’s 
chair. 

It  was  then,  on  motion  of  Dr.  John  Cum- 
ming, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  present  the  thanks  of  this  Society  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  England,  for  his  admirable 
address  delivered  before  them  this  day ; and 
farther,  to  request  a copy  for  publication 
whenever  his  convenience  will  permit  him 
to  reduce  it  to  writing. 

At  four  o’clock  the  Society  and  its  guests, 
consisting  of  the  several  clergymen,  the 
Bayor,  the  general  of  the  brigade,  the 


French  and  Spanish  consuls,  the  chairman 
of  the  vestry  of  the  church,  &c.,  &c.,  being 
assembled,  the  deputation  presented  the  di- 
ploma and  resolutions  of  the  Society  to  the 
Bishop.  Captain  Pooler  addressed  him  as 
follows : 

“ Right  Reverend  Sir: — We  appear  before 
you  as  a committee  of  the  Hioernian  So- 
ciety of  the  City  of  Savannah,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  you  with  certain  docu- 
ments wnich  this  day  met  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  that  body. 

“ These  papers,  sir,  contain  the  offering 
of  hearts  which  have  this  day  felt  the  power 
of  your  eloquence,  at  times  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of 
their  ancestors;  and  melting  into  sorrow  at 
the  touching  picture  of  Hibernia’s  woes. 

“The  members  of  this  Society,  natives  of 
Ireland  and  the  descendants  of  Irishmen, 
cherish  with  fond  remembrance  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  the  land  of  their  forefathers ; 
and  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  without  doing 
injustice  to  their  feelings,  refrain  from  testi- 
fying their  respect  for  one  who,  though  sur- 
rounded by  prejudice,  has  been  heard  in 
the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  maintaining 
his  country’s  glory,  sucn  as  it  was  ere  ty- 
ranny oppressed  her,  and  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  truth  dispersing  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance which  enveloped  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  her  history. 

“The  address  which  you  this  day  deli- 
vered has  shed  a burst  of  light  on  the  histo- 
ric page  of  that  ill-fated  country,  which, 
notwithstanding  persecution  at  home  and 
prejudice  abroad,  still  maintains  her  claim 
to  genius , literature , and  hospitality. 

“The  Society  in  conferring  honorary 
membership  on  you,  has  acted  in  obedience 
to  grateful  feeling;  and  we,  in  discharging 
the  duty  confided  to  us,  feel  highly  gratified, 
assurea.  as  we  are,  that  we  have  been 
made  tne  means  of  conveying  to  you  an 
honour  to  which  your  merit  entitles  you. 

“ We  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  receive  it 
as  it  is  intended,  and  indulge  in  the  further 
expectation  that  yonr  religious  instruction, 
moral  rectitude,  and  national  feelings,  will 
be  productive  of  benefit  to  our  common 
country.” 

Dr.  England  replied : 

“Gentlemen: — The  unexpected  honour 
which  I now  gratefully  receive,  adds  too 
much  to  the  enjoyments  of  one  day.  My 
heart  feels  what  my  tongue  cannot  utter. 
0 ! that  our  fellow-countrymen  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  could  act  as  we  do 
here ! Ireland  might  again  be  great.  Be- 
lieve me,  when  I assure  you  that  my  grati- 
fications are  enhanced  at  being  thus  admit- 
ted into  a society  which  contains  brethren 
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in  affection,  though  not  united  in  the  same 
creed,  and  when  I see  mingled  together 
with  the  sons  of  Ireland  for  the  celebration 
of  our  national  festival,  the  fellow-country- 
men of  Washington,  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed^  the  lovers  of  the  lovers  of  liberty. 
For  us  it  is  a moment  of  luxuriant  delight, 
for  others  it  would  be  a scene  of  great  in- 
struction. To  this  society  I feel  deeply  in- 
debted ; to  its  interests  I am  warmly  attached. 
To  this  deputation  I feel  obliged— compris- 
ing, in  itself,  talent,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  it 
is  a true  representative  of  that  body  whose 
resolution  it  conveys.  To  you,  sir,  as  its 
organ,  I return  special  thanks  for  your  com- 
plimentary expression  of  its  will.” 

After  this  the  Society,  with  their  much- 
respected  guests,  in  all  about  eighty  persons, 
(after  a blessing  was  asked  by  the  Right 
Kev.  Dr.  England,)  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner,  provided  by  Messrs.  Miller  & Denny, 
consisting  not  only  of  the  substantial,  but 
delicacies  of  the  season.  After  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  a thanks-offering  returned 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  the  toasts  given  be- 
low were  drunk,  interspersed  with  songs  and 
music. 

A transparency,  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Marlow,  was  exhibited  from  the 
City  Hotel  in  the  evening,  containing  a fe- 
male figure,  clothed  in  green,  and  her  brows 
entwined  with  a wreath  of  shamrock,  in- 
tended as  a representation  of  the  Genius  of 
Ireland,  playing  upon  a harp  beneath  one 
of  the  arches  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Swords, 
where  Brian  Borhoime’s  obsequies  were 
performed;  around  this  arch  the*e  was 
painted  in  letters  of  gold, 

u Erin  ma  vourneen  ! Erin  go  brah  ! ! !” 

1.  The  day  we  celebrate — May  every  return 
of  it  find  us  true  to  the  object  for  which  we 
are  associated. 

Tune.  St.  Patrick’s  day  in  the  morning. 

2.  Oar  Guests — We  hail  them  with  uCead 
milthe  failthe ,”  (an  hundred  thousand  wel- 
comes.) 

Tune,  Hospitality. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  England,  in  be- 
half of  the  guests,  returned  thanks,  and  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  “ respectable  and 
respected  President  of  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety,” to  which  Col.  Hunter  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

“ Gentlemen: — I congratulate  you  and 
myself  on  the  honour  we  this  day  have  of 
entertaining  a dignified  son  of  Erin,  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  piety  than  for  his  phi- 
lanthropy. Gifted,  also,  with  an  eloquence 
and  an  erudition,  which  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  enlighten  both  hemispheres:  I 
therefore  propose  health  and  respect  to  our 


I honoured  guest,  John,  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton.” 

The  Bishop  again  addressed  the  Society 
in  reply. 

3.  The  Irish  and  American  fair  equally 
lovely  and  beloved. 

Tune,  An  Irishman’s  heart  for  the  ladies. 

4.  The  heart  of  an  Irishman — “ Knock  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you ay,  even  to 
the  very  Cushlamachree}  (the  veins  of  my 
heart.) 

Tune,  The  Sprig  of  Shilelah. 

5.  The  State  of  Georgia — She  takes  Irish- 
men into  her  bosom — and  Ireland  never  yet 
bred  a viper. 

Tune,  Georgia  Boys. 

6.  Warren  and  Montgomery — Offerings 
made  by  Ireland  upon  the  altar  erected  to 
Liberty  in  America. 

Tune,  Coranach. 

7.  Ireland — Since  1782,  it  has  been  like 
the  setting  sun  in  a winter  horizon ; but  we 
hope  to  see  it  rise  once  more  resplendent  in 
all  its  pristine  majesty  and  glory,  to  illumi- 
nate the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Tune,  Erin  go  Brah. 

8.  Phoenicia — Irishmen  have  one  reason 
for  their  sympathy  with  the  Greeks  beyond 
the  similitude  of  their  situation,  and  it  is 
contained  in  the  proud  knowledge  of  a 
common  ancestry. 

Tune,  Remember  the  glories  of  Brian  the 
Brave. 

9.  Irish  genius — Like  the  lightning  amid 
the  tempest,  it  only  serves  to  show  the  de- 
solation that  the  destroyer  is  making  and 
has  made. 

Tune,  The  Irishman. 

10.  The  dissensions  of  Ireland,  the  fitful 
lights  of  a beacon  placed  on  the  verge  of  a 
troubled  ocean:  let  Americans  take  warn- 
ing by  it. 

Tune,  Yankee  Doodle. 

1 1 . Irish  literature — Precious  as  the  eme- 
rald among  the  gems ; and  delightful  to  the 
mind’s  eye  as  the  own  favourite  colour  of 
nature  to  the  eye  of  sense. 

Tune,  Paddy  Carey. 

12.  Emmett,  Sampson,  M’Donell,  M’Ne- 
vin,  and  the  other  Irish  patriots,  whom  nei- 
ther British  nor  American  king  could  keep 
from  the  “ land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.” 

Tune,  Exile  of  Erin. 

13.  Education  according  to  the  Free  School 
System — As  Irishmen  we  have  reason  to  es- 
timate its  benefits;  and  when  founded  on 
liberal  principles  we  will  contribute  our  mite 
to  its  support. 

Tune,  The  Orphan  Boy. 
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VOLUNTEERS. 

By  the  President:  William  H.  Crawford, 
the  favourite  son  of  Georgia ; as  her  adopted 
children,  we  throw  back  upon  those  who 
would  lessen  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude 
and  affections  of  the  sons  of  Erin,  the  schism 
that  his  enemies  have  endeavoured  to 
create. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England:  The 
rights  of  conscience ; may  the  example  of 
Savannah  be  widely  influential — here  men 
who  differ  in  religion  may  meet  as  friends 
and  brethren — the  acrimony  of  the  bigot  is 
not  permitted  to  destroy  the  harmony  of 
society. 

By  George  B.  Cumming,  Vice-President : 
Those  societies  in  Savannah  which  have  a 
common  object  with  us,  that  of  relieving  the 
distressed. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne : The  Hon.  John 
Forsyth. 

By  Samuel  Wright,  Treasurer:  Thet  me- 
mory of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  the 
advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

By  P.  P.  Thomasson,  Esq..  Vice  Consul 
of  France:  The  memory  ot  St.  Patrick; 
France  claims  the  honour  of  his  education. 

By  Don  Joseph  Mulvey,  Vice  Consul  of 
Spam : Col.  G.  M.  Troup,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

By  J.  B.  Gaudry,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Vestry : The  United  States 
of  America,  the  land  of  liberty;  its  govern- 
ment protects  our  rights  ana  liberty,  our 
blood  shall,  if  necessary,  protect  its  shores 
and  rights. 

By  Richard  W.  Habersham.  District  At- 
torney of  Georgia : The  Harp  ot  Erin,  though 
its  tones  are  now  almost  silent,  may  it  soon 
strike  ite  wild  notes  of  victory  and  liberty  on 
e*$ry  hill  of  the  island. 

By  Dr.  W.  C.  Daniell : Ireland,  her  virtues 
and  her  misfortunes  give  her  peculiar  claims 
upon  her  sons  abroad,  and  upon  freemen 
everywhere. 

By  Matthew  W.  Stewart:  Our  absent 
member,  the  Hon.  Edward  W.  Tattnall,  his 
public  and  private  life  gives  him  the  highest 
claims  upon  the  confidence  of  his  feUow- 
citizenef  he  possesses  it,  and  long  may  he 
enjoy  it.  r 

By  John  Laughnan : The  now  political 
target  of  Ireland,  Daniel  O’Connell,  may  he 
prove  as  invulnerable  to  the  arrows  of  his 
enemies,  as  did  the  beloved  Washington  in 
Bnddock’s  retreat 

By  T.  M.  O’Driscoll : My  native  country, 
die  United  States,  may  it  continue  to  be  the 
asylum  of  the  brethren  of  my  ancestors. 

By  Michael  Prendergast:  The  United 

Slates  of  America,  may  she  be  the  source 


from  which  all  nations  of  the  earth  may  be 
freed  from  their  oppressions. 

By  General  Haraen : Ireland,  let  us  never 
cease  to  hope  for  her  emancipation  from 
political  and  religious  thraldom. 

By  James  Morrison,  Esa.,  Mayor  of  Sa- 
vannah : The  memory  of  Robert  Emmett, 
may  the  time  speedily  arrive,  when  his 
countrymen  will  dare  to  write  his  “ epitaph” 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity. 

By  Dr.  John  Cumming:  The  presiden- 
tial election;  political  conversion  is  suspi- 
cious, military  exaltation  dangerous. 

After  Dr.  Cumming  retired,  the  following 
toast,  with  a few  appropriate  and  elegant 
remarks,  was  proposed  by  Richard  W.  Ha- 
bersham, Esa.:  Major  John  Cumming,  an 
Irishman  in  heart,  an  American  in  princi- 
ple, a Christian  in  practice,  a man  in  every- 
thing ; which  was  drunk  with  loud  Applause. 

By  William  Tighe : Health,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  to  the  people  of  our  city. 

By  Matthew  Hopkins : The  glorious  and 
immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good 
Geoige  Washington;  first  m war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of 
freedom. 

By  Patrick  Marlow : The  citizen  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  alien  brethren 
in  arms  and  politics,  the  friends  of  the 
Emerald  Isle;  not  the. mercenary  hirelings 
of  a corrupt  crown,  but  the  magnanimous 
volunteers  of  a great  and  good  government ; 
may  their  example  fire  the  people’s  bosom 
of  all  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  never  be  extinguished  till  tyranny  falls 
a sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  freedom. 

By  Patrick  McDermott:  Major  A.  B. 

Fannin,  a worthy  and  gallant  member  of 
our  society,  and  one  wnom  Irishmen  feel 
proud  in  claiming  as  a descendant  of  their 
countrymen. 

By  Captain  Robert  W.  Pooler:  Momo- 
nia,  land  of  my  ancestors  • sorrow  long  has 
touched  her ! Oh ! near  fee  the  day,  when 
sounding  the  bold  numbers  of  Erin  go  Brah. 
Clontarrs  heroes  shall  be  remembered  ana 
liberty  prevail. 

By  Moses  Herbert : Alfred  Cuthbert,  the 
man  who  has  sacrificed  private  interests  to 
the  public  good ; the  disinterested  politician 
and  patriot ; may  his  name  be  long  known 
in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave ! 

'By  John  Dillon : The  liberty  and  laws  of 
our  adopted  country,  may  they  continue 
coeval  with  time. 

By  Hugh  Archer:  The  Tariff  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  before  Congress,  may  our  politi- 
cal surgeons  be  enabled  to  dissect  and  ex- 
hibit it  in  its  naked  deformity  to  the  world. 

By  John  E.  O’Connell:  Civil  and  reli- 
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gious  liberty,  what  Wallace  intended,  Em- 
mett died  for,  and  Washington  established. 

By  W.  C.  Cuthbert : The  oppressed  sons 
of  Erin,  may  they  always  find  open  arms 
to  receive  them  in  Savannah. 

By  John  Guilmartin : Major  John  Mac- 
pherson  Berrien,  an  ornament  to  his  country. 

By  Captain  Jacob  Read : The  cause  of 
Greece,  may  the  apathy  that  now  pervades 
the  councils  of  Europe,  be  converted  into  a 
general  flame  of  enthusiasm  in  her  favour. 

By  Thomas  Fulton : The  shamrock,  em- 
blematical of  the  Trinity,  may  its  presence 
ever  inspire  good  will  to  all  mankind,  and 
gratitude  to  God. 

By  Horace  Kirby:  Irishmen,  their  na- 
tional warmth  of  feeling  entitles  them  to 
the  first  rank  among  freemen. 

By  the  Stewards  of  the  day : 

By  William  Roche:  America,  as  she  is, 
and  Ireland  as  she  ought  to  be— free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent 

By  Joseph  V.  Bevan : The  enemies,  per- 
secutors, and  slanderers  of  Irishmen,  even 
as  their  natures  are,  so  be  it ; the  wasp  in- 
fests the  house,  the  hyena  prowls  upon  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  the  goose  hisses  as 
well  as  the  serpent. 

By  Captain  Henry  MacDonnell : The  fair 
of  Georgia;  celebrated  in  Europe  only  for 
their  beauty,  in  America,  they  unite  with  it 
every  female  accomplishment. 

By  G.  B.  Cumming,  Vice-President,  after 
the  President  had  retired : Colonel  James 
Hunter,  President  of  the  Hibernian  Society. 

By  Captain  MacDonnell,  after  the  Vice- 
President  had  retired:  G.  B.  Cumming, 
Vice-President  of  the  Hibernian  Society* 
his  re-election,  by  the  unanimous  voice  oi 
the  Society,  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  him. 

After  which  the  Society  proceeded  to  de- 
posit their  standard  at  the  house  of  the 
President,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  regaled  with  a “cruskeen 
lawn.” 


NOTES. 

In  the  few  and  short  notes  appended  to 
this  discourse,  little  more  than  general  re- 
ference is  made  to  known  authors;  did  the 
nature  of  the  production  admit  long  proof, 
it  could  be  easily  given  of  the  several  state- 
ments contained  therein. 

P.  45.  We  are  asked  for  our  documents,  &c. 

This  singular  caution,  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  any  falsity  or  misrepresenta- 
tion into  their  national  history,  would  have 


furnished  posterity  with  the  most  authentic 
and  interesting  relations  of  this  ancient  and 
extraordinary Iringdom,  had  not  the  Danes, 
in  their  frequent  ravages  and  invasions  of 
Ireland,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, burnt  all  the  books  and  monuments  of 
antiquity  that  fell  in  their  way.  We  have 
still  more  to  lament  the  shameful  and  fatal 
policy  of  our  ancestors,  who,  from  the  first 
invasion  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  down  to  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  took  sul  possible  means 
of  art  and  force  to  destroy  whatever  writings 
had,  by  chance  or  care,  been  preserved 
from  the  destructive  hands  of  the  Danes. 
They  imagined  that  the  perusal  of  such 
worts  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  natives, 
and  kindled  them  to  rebellion,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  power,  independency,  and 
prowess  of  their  ancestors. — Plowden. 

Had  this  people  been  granted  the  benefit 
of  the  English  laws,  it  would  go  infinitely 
farther  towards  securing  their  obedience 
than  Jhe  destruction  of  all  the  books  and 
laws  ever  published  in  this  kingdom. — Sir 
John  Davies. 

P.  45.  Though  it  may  be  criminal  to  preserve 
the  name  of  your  progenitors,  &c. 

“ In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign  (1366) 
Kin"  Edward  held  that  famous  Parliament 
at  Kilkenny,  wherein  many  notable  lawes 
were  enacted,”  &c. 

u Again,  if  anie  man  of  English  race 
should  use  an  Irish  name,  Irish  language, 
Irish  apparell,  or  any  other  guize  or  fashion 
of  the  Irish,  if  he  had  lands  or  tenements, 
the  same  should  be  seized  until  he  haa 
mven  security  to  the  Chancery,  to  conform 
himself  in  all  points  to  the  English  manner 
of  living.  And  if  he  had  no  lands,  his 
bodie  was  to  be  taken  aud  imprisoned  till 
he  found  the  sureties  aforesaid.” — Sir  John 
Davies. 

This  better  pointed  out  the  Irish  for  per- 
secution, and  drew  the  line  of  distinction 
between  those  who  were  to  be  protected 
and  those  who  were  to  be  persecuted.  By 
a subsequent  statute,  the  date  of  which  I 
do  not  recollect,  the  Irish  were  compelled 
to  give  up  their  family  names  and  assume 
those  of  trades,  occupations,  &c.,  previous 
to  which,  by  the  4th  chapter  of  tho statutes 
of  Trim  25  of  Hen.  VI.  (1447)  the  famous 
glib  act , any  Irishman  who  kept  his  beard 
unshaved  during  a fortnight  was  liable  to 
lose  his  goods.  I have  known,  in  the  year 
1795  or  1796,  a man  who  sent  an  estimate 
of  work  to  a grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Cork ; 
he  then  signed  his  name  John  McCarthy. 
He  subsequently  wrote  only  John  Caithy. 
the  reason  of  which  was,  as  he  informed 
me,  he  lost  the  first  contract  for  using  the 
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Irish  Me,  and  after  omitting  it  upon  a hint 
from  one  of  the  grand  jurors,  he  obtained 
full  employment,  and  did  most  of  the  public 
work  of  the  city  for  many  years. 

P.  45.  If  the  settlers  of  our  island  did  not  come 
from  Spain,  whence  did  they  come  ? 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents 
which  Irish  history  contains,  is  the  pream- 
ble to  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament,  proving 
die  title  of  Elizabeth  to  be  Queen  of  Ireland. 
It  is  a curiosity  in  legislation,  in  literature,  in 
antiquarian  research,  and,  1 believe,  unique. 
Yet  it  proves  what  it  was  intended  to  defeat, 
the  fact  of  the  early  Irish  settlement,  ana 
that  the  settlers  came  from  Spain.  The 
reader  will  be  at  a loss  to  know  what  to 
think  of  such  a fable,  copied  from  an  act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  taken  from  Eliz.  xi.  c.  1, 
sess.  1.  An  act  for  the  attainder  of  Shane 


O'Nede,  and  the  extinguishment  of  the  name 
of  O'Neile,  and  the  entitling  of  the  Queen’s  Ma- 
jestic, her  heyres  and  successors  to  the  County 
of  Tyrone,  and  to  other  counties  and  territories 
tn  Ulster. 

“ And  now,  most  deere  sovereign  ladie, 
least  that  any  man  which  list  not  to  seeke 
and  learn  the  truth,  might  be  ledd  eyther 
of  his  owh  fantasticall  imagination,  or  by 
the  sinister  suggestion  of  others,  to  think 
that  the  sterae,  or  lyne  of  the  Oneyles  should 
or  ought,  by  priontie  of  title,  to  hold  and 
possess  anie  part  of  the  dominion  or  territo- 
ries of  Ulster  before  your  majestic,  your 
heyres,  and  successours,  we,  your  grace’s 
said  faithfull  and  obedient  subjects,  for 
avoyding  of  all  such  scruple,  doubt,  and 
erroneous  conceit,  doe  intend  here  (pardon 
first  craved  of  your  majestie  for  our  tedious 
boldness)  to  disclose  unto  your  highness 
your  auncient  and  sundry  strong  authentique 
tytles,  conveyed  farr  beyond©  the  said  lynage 
of  the  Oneyles  and  all  other  of  the  Irishne 
to  the  dignitie,  state,  title,  and  possession  of 
this  your  realm  of  Ireland. 

“ And  therefore  it  may  like  your  most 
excellent  majestie  to  be  advertized,  that  the 
auncient  chronicles  of  this  realm,  written 


Henry  the  Second,  first  conqueror  of  this 
realm : and  therefore  the  Irishmen  should 

BE  THE  KINO  OF  ENGLAND  HIS  PEOPLE,  AND 

Ireland  his  land  ! ! 

“ Another  title  is,  that  at  the  6ame  time 
that  Irishmen  came  out  of  Biscay,  as  exhiled 
persons,  in  sixty  ships,  they  met  with  the  same 
King  Gurmond  upon  the  sea,  at  the  ysles  of 
Or  cades,  then  comming  from  Den  mart  with 
great  victory.  Their  captains,  called  Hebe- 
rus  and  Heremon,  went  to  this  king,  and 
him  tolde  the  cause  of  their  comming  out 
of  Biscay,  and  him  prayed,  with  great  in- 
stance, mat  he  would  graunt  unto  them, 
that  they  might  inhabit  some  land  in  the  west . 
The  king  at  the  last,  by  advise  of  the  coun- 
cel,  granted  them  Ireland  that  they  might  in- 
habit e,  and  assigned  unto  them  guides  for 
the  sea,  to  bring  them  thither : and  there- 
fore THEY  8HOULD  AND  AUGHT  TO  BE  THE 
king  of  England’s  men  1 !” 

“ Know  then  that  our  forefathers  came 
from  Spain,  and  our  chief  Apostle  St.  Pa- 
trick, sent  by  your  predecessor  Pope  Celes- 
tine,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  435,  did  by 


the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  most 
effectually  teach  us  the  truth  of  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  ever  since 


cf  England  to  this  land  of  Ireland.  And  first, 
that  at  the  beginning,  afore  the  comming  of 
Irishmen  into  the  said  land,  they  were 
dwelling  in  a province  of  Spain,  the  which  is 
called  Ikscan,  whereof  Bayon  was  a member . 
and  the  chief  citie.  And  that,  at  the  saia 
Irishmen’s  comming  into  Ireland,  one  King 
Guzmond,  sonne  to  the  noble  King  Belan. 
king  of  Great  Brit&ine,  which  now  is  called 
England,  was  lord  of  Bayon,  as  many  of 
Iris  successours  were  to  the  time  of  King 


that  our  kings  well  instructed  in  the  faith 
that  was  preached  to  them,  have  in  number 
sixty-one;  without  any  mixture  of  foreign 
blood,  reigned  in  Ireland  to  the  year  1170. 
And  tnose  kings  were  not  Englishmen,  nor 
of  any  nation  but  our  own,  who  with  pious 
liberality  bestowed  ample  endowments  in 
lands  and  many  immunities  upon  the  Irish 
Church,”  &c.  Remonstrance  of  the  Irish 
Chieftains  to  Pope  John  XXII.  agatnst  the  Eng - 
lish . 

P.  46.  Amongst  ths  scraps  of  oar  history  which 
remain  is  the  list  of  tne  monarch®,  &c. 

This  may  still  be  seen  in  several  of  our 
historians — not  those  whom  the  English 
government  has  paid  for  writing. 

“ In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1170,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Ulster  boasted  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
197  kings  of  Ireland  down  to  his  time.  The 
moderate  allowance  of  10  years  for  the 
reign  of  each  of  those  kings,  will  fill  up  the 
space  of  1970  years;  two  hundred  years 
being  a moderate  allowance  for  those  reigns 
which  exceeded  that  duration.  This  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  time  (viz.  about  1000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ)  at  which 
most  of  the  Irish  annalists  date  the  arrival 
of  the  Phoenician  colony  from  Spain  under 
Milesius.” — Plowden . 

In  the  remonstrance  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains to  Pope  John  XXn.  there  are  61  reigns 
during  a space  of  735  years,  being  little 
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more  than  12  years  to  each  reign ; the  same 
average  to  the  whole  number  of  197  would 
take  us  1194  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Taking  the  chronology  of  Petavius,  which 
I look  upon  as  most  accurate  for  our  guide, 
Moses  left  Egypt  237*  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Irish  dynasty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  and  by  the  chroni- 
cle of  Eusebius:  the  founder  of  the  first 
Grecian  dynasty  was  Inachus,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  more 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
date  above  assumed,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  before  the  departure  of 
Moses  from  Egypt. 

Prometheus  and  his  brother  Atlas,  who 
were  the  founders  of  Grecian  astronomy, 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Moses.  But 
the  jperiod  in  which  Cadmus  lived  is  not  so 
well  ascertained.  It  appears  that  he  was 
brother  to  Phoenix,  and  to  Cilix,  and  to  Eu- 
ropa.  His  father  Agenor  had  been  in  Egypt, 
and  left  it  at  least  some  time  prior  to  tne 
departure  of  the  Israelites. 

Tyre  had  been  a large  and  commercial 
city  long  before  the  time  of  King  Solomon, 
who  engaged  some  of  the  people  of  Hiram 
the  King  of  Tyre,  in  his  works.  Josephus 
tells  us  tnat  it  was  built  240  years  before  the 
time  of  King  Solomon.  This  would  bring 
us  70  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy.  How- 
ever, it  is  agreed  that  the  city  was  much 
more  ancient  than  its  records,  and  that  it 
had  very  early  formed  colonies  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Virgil  makes  Eneas  find 
Dido  building  Carthage.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  this  to  be  a poetic  license:  for 
Pygmalion  her  brother,  the  King  of  Tyre, 
was  not  in  existence  until  more  than  a cen- 
tury after  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  Jezebel, 
the  wife  of  Achab?  was  grand  aunt  of  Pyg- 
malion, and  the  city  of  Carthage  was  not 
built  until  about  120  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  But  there  were  many  Tyrian 
colonies  of  a much  older  date  than  Carthage. 
It  would  then  appear  that  the  Milesians 
were  the  descendants  of  one  of  those  prior 
colonies,  and  could  have  been  easily  settled 
in  Ireland,  more  than  1000  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  this  Irish  colonization 
would  have  been  still  long  after  the  period 
that  a Tyrian  settlement  had  been  made  in 
Africa — long  after  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts — long  after  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on — long  after  letters  were  used. 
In  p.  46,  I have  the  following  expressions: 
“The  migration  from  Carthage  to  Spain 
was  easier  than  from  Tyre  to  Carthage; 
perhaps  it  is  also  better  sustained  by  proof.’’ 
It  must  be  clear  from  what  I have  stated 
that  by  Carthage,  in  this  place  I do  not  con- 


fine myself  to  the  settlement  made  by  Dido, 
at  the  time  of  Pygmalion  the  murderer  of 
Sichseus,  who  did  not  live  until  about  900 
years  B.  C.,  and  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Cadmus ; but  the  word  refers  generally  to 
the  ancient  and  prior  settlements,  and  spe- 
cially to  one  which  our  historians  state  to 
have  taken  place  under  Gadelus,  before  the 
days  of  Hiram,  who  was  the  eleventh  King 
of  Tyre,  before  Pygmalion.  Not  being  too 
fond  of  assuming  facts  upon  mere  etymolo- 
gy, I shall  not  insist,  as  some  writers  do, 
that  his  colony  was  farther  to  the  west,  and 
that  it  was  from  him  Cadiz  received  its  an- 
. cient  name  of  Gades. 

Cicero  in  his  book  de  Natura  Deorum, 
mentions  six  persons  named  Hercules.  The 
latest  of  those  was  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
from  whom  the  pillars  were  named.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  Gedeon,  about  the 
year  1250  B.  C.  Spain  had  then  unques- 
tionably been  settled,  for  some  of  his  ex- 
ploits were  in  Spain,  and  Asiatic  colonies 
were  previously  found  upon  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  spot  upon  which  Car- 
thage stood  would  appear  from  Rollin,  and 
the  ancient  authors  whom  he  quotes,  to  have 
had  different  epochs  of  Phoenician  settle- 
ment. The  first  settlement  was  of  the  port 
which  was  called  Cothon.  According  to 
Appian  and  other  ancient  writers  to  whom 
Petavius  also  alludes,  as  well  as  Rollin, 
Cothon  was  built  about  fifty  years  before 
the  fall  of  Troy,  or  about  1240  before  the 
Christian  era.  Megara,  called  also  Kar- 
thada,  or  the  new  town,  was  built,  if  we 
take  the  authority  of  Eusebius  and  others, 
about  1050  before  Christ.  And  lastly,  Byrsa 
or  the  citadel,  was  built  by  Dido,  about  the 
year  870  B.  C.  According  to  Rollin,  Utica 
was  founded  by  Tyrians  much  earlier  than 
Carthage  or  Cothon.  Utica  ct  Carthago , 
amba  inclyta , amha  d Phcenicibus  condita : ilia 
fato  Catonis  insignis.  hoc  suo.  Pompon. 
Mel.  c.  67. 

Regarding  the  settlements  in  Spain  from 
those  early  colonies  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Diodorus  and  other  ancient  historians 
inform  us  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
wealth  drawn  from  the  Spanish  mines,  the 
Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  contend  so 
long  against  the  Romans.  Rollin  says,  the 
Phoenicians  first  made  the  discovery  of 
those  mines;  and  the  Carthaginians  follow- 
ed their  example,  as  the  Romans  followed 
that  of  the  Carthaginians.  Thus  it  will  ap- 
pear to  any  person  having  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  nistory  that  a Dody  of  settlers 
in  Ireland,  1000  years  before  Christ,  could 
have  been  emigrants  from  a Phoenician 
colony  which  settled  in  Spain  after  having 
left  Africa. 
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P.  47.  Our  country  had  her  law,  &c. 

“We  had  a written  code  of  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  our  nation  was  governed  hi- 
therto ; they  have  deprived  us  of  those  laws, 
&c.,  and  of  every  law  except  one,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  wrest  from  us ; and  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  us  they  have  esta- 
blished other  iniquitous  laws,  by  which  in- 
justice and  inhumanity  are  combined  for 
our  destruction,”  &c. — Remonstrance  of  the 
Irish  Chieftains  against  the  English  to  Pope 
John  XXlI. 

The  grand  epoch  of  political  eminence, 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Irish,  is  the  reign 
of  their  great  and  favourite  monarch  Ollam - 
Fodlahj  who  reigned,  according  to  Keating, 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Under  him  was  instituted 
the  great  Fes,  at  Teamor  or  Tarah,  which  was 
in  fact  a triennial  convention  of  the  states, 
or  a parliament,  &c. — Plowden. 

Nothing  can  give  us  stronger  ideas  of  the 
early  civilization  of  Ireland,  than  to  reflect 
upon  the  period  of  time  at  which  this  regu- 
lar system  of  heraldry  and  other  literary 
institutions  were  established  in  Ireland,  viz. : 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
period  alluded  to  by  Cresar,  of  the  rude 
Barbarism  of  the  Britons.  In  this  triennial 
assembly,  King  Ollam-Fodlah  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  a great  many  good  laws ; and 
amongst  the  rest  to  one,  whereby  it  was 
ordained  that  every  nobleman  and  great 
officer  should  by  the  learned  herald  have  a 
coat  of  arms  assigned  to  him,  according  to 
his  meritand  his  quality,  whereby  he  should 
be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
rank,  and  be  known  by  an  antiquary  or 
person  of  learning,  wherever  he  appeared, 
whether  at  sea  or  land,  at  the  prince's  court, 
at  the  place  of  his  own  residence,  or  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Bishop  of.  Derry  upon 
Irish  History,  quotes  Keating,  &c. — Plowden. 

P.  49.  The  Pope  has  favoured  us  with  such 
excellent  teachers. 

Pope  Adrian^IV^  an  Englishman,  granted 
the  land  to  Henry  II.,  under  whom,  and  per- 
haps at  whose  instigation,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  (Becket)  was  murdered,  for  not 
betraying  the  rights  of  his  6ee. 

P.  50.  Ireland  had  been  spared,  &c. 

I shall  give  very  few  instances,  out  of 
hundreds  of  facts  which  might  be  adduced, 
to  support  the  positions  taken  in  this  ana 
the  three  following  pages. 

Camden,  one  who  is  by  no  means  partial 
to  Ireland,  observes,  in  Brit,  de  Hibem , that 
the  English  Saxons  anciently  flocked  to  Ire- 


land as  the  mart  of  sacred  learning.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Saxons 
borrowed  their  letters  from  the  Irish.  Those 
Saxon  characters  appear  to  be  a mean  be- 
tween the  Irish  ana  the  Roman. 

Exemplo  Patrum,  commotus  amore  legendi, 

Ivit  aa  Hibernoe,  sophii  mir&bile  claros. 

With  love  of  learning  and  examples  fired, 

To  Ireland,  fam’d  for  wisdom,  he  retired. 

Vit.  S.  Sulgeni. 

Usher,  p.  544,  &c.,  shows  that  Alfred,  in 
his  projects  for  advancing  literature,  was 
assisted  by  three  Irishmen. 

Marianus  Scotus,  in  his  Chronicle,  ad  an. 
674,  remarks  that  Ireland  was  filled  with 
holy  men.  In  791,  two  Irishmen  coming  to 
France,  were  admired  for  their  incompa- 
rable learning,  and  founded  the  two  first 
universities  in  the  world,  Paris  and  Pavia. 
Dr.  Prideaux  remarks  that  Ireland  was,  in 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  prime  seat  of 
literature  in  all  Christendom,  and  that  this 
emperor  corresponded  with  the  King  of  Ire- 
land, and  invited  the  learned  Professors 
Clement  and  John  to  found  the  Universities 
of  Paris  and  Pavia. 

P.  51.  The  venerable  Brian  Borhoime  thus  ad- 
dressed the  heir  to  his  crown,  &c. 

This  battle  ftok  place  on  Good  Friday,  in 
the  year  1034,  when  Brian  was  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Some  accounts  in- 
form us  that  he  fell,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  troops : but  I find 
the  general  leaning  of  the  evidence  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  statement,  as  I gave  it  in 
the  discourse.  His  eldest  son  Morrogh  was 
slain  leading  the  pursuit,  but  was  able,  after 
his  wounds,  to  receive  the  sacraments  upon 
the  field. 

P . 52.  Whilst  the  self-devotion  of  a Curtius,  &c. 

Hie  circumstances  of  this  exploit  are  difi 
ferently  related  by  our  historians.  All  agree 
that  Failve  was  the  admiral,  and  that  he 
boarded  the  Danish  prince’s  ship,  and  libe- 
rated Ceallachan,  his  own  prince,  who  was 
then  a prisoner  to  Sitric,  and  his  brothers 
Tor  and  Magnus,  and  that  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  conflict,  and  that  the  Danish  comman- 
der was  drowned  in  the  manner  described. 
But  Keating  informs  us  that  Failve,  whom 
he  calls  Fionn , not  Loingseach.  was  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  slam  upon  the 
deck,  after  the  liberation  of  the  Irish  prince  j 
and  that  it  was  Fiongall,  the  surviving  offi- 
cer that  remained,  now  nearly  alone  amidst 
a host  of  foes,  who,  clasping  the  Dane  into 
his  arms,  leapecMnto  the  sea.  Tor  and  Mag- 
nus were  likewise  thus  seized  upon  by 
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Seagda  and  Conall,  two  other  Irish  chiefs, 
and  lost  in  like  manner. 

P.  52.  But  we  do  not  like  to  be  cheated  out  of 
. our  recollections. 

That  the  old  Irish  annalists  delivered  very 
little  better  than  fables,  in  their  accounts 
antecedent  to  Nial.  NaoigiaUach  (of  the  nine 
hostages)  in  the  fifth  century,  is  but  the  bare 
conjecture  of  Sir  James  W are.  Tigemach  and 
Cormac,  King  and  Archbishop  of  Munster,  in 
the  ninth  century,  could  inform  him  better : 
even  his  cotemporary  Usher,  might  have 
undeceived  him:  but  Ware  was  far  from 
being  a good  antiquarian. — Alban  Butler. 

P.  52.  But  still  we  love  the  sound  of  our  fathers’ 
voices,  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  con- 
clude against  the  perfection  of  the  language 
of  Ireland,  in  the  day  when  it  was  culti- 
vated, because  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
remnant  which,  now  corrupted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a thousand  English  monosyl- 
lables with  Irish  terminations,  is  to  be  heard 
from  the  uncouth  mouths  of  an  oppressed, 
uncultivated,  and  half-barbarized  popula- 
tion. As  well  might  we  conclude  against 
the  rich  fulness  of  the  Greek,  if,  after  burn- 
ing Homer,  and  tearing  up  Demosthenes, 
we  were  to  judge  from  the  jargon  of  an 
oppressed  Hellenist,  who  blended  some 
remnant  of  his  father's  expressions  with 
the  beauties  of  the  Sclavonic  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  Turkish  dialects.  A reverend 
and  esteemed  friend  of  mine  prefers  Lord 
Chatham  and  Dr.  Johnson.  No  doubt  their 
language  is  now  more  perfect  than  was  that 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  some  thousand 
years  ago.  But  the  sun  which  now  sets  in 
the  west,  blazed  in  the  zenith  when  that 
planet  which  now  culminates  was  only  in 
the  eastern  horizon.  But  though  my  very 
reverend  friend  and  I are  not  likely  to  see 
the  termination  of  the  dreary  night,  we 
ought  to  recollect  that  the  day  has  been. 


P.  52.  —fell  amidst  the  struggles  of  its  inmates 

and  the  trifling  assaults  of  a few  strangers. 

Never  were  the  true  circumstances  of  any 
historic  fact  less  generally  known,  than  those 
regarding  the  success  of  the  Strongbownians. 
As  I have  room  for  only  a few  lines,  I shall 
give  nothing. 

P.  53.  I will  not  dwell  upon  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  hired  traducere,  &c. 

I would  request  of  any  person  desirous  of 
knowing  the  value  of  most  English  writers 
of  Irish  history  to  read  that  valuable  work, 
Vmdicue  Hibemica , written  by  my  country- 
man. Mathew  Carey,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia. 
Let  aim  turn  to  pages  396  and  397  of  the 
edition  of  1819,  ana  Bee  what  Hume  was* 
every  person  who  reads  Irish  history  shoula 
read  the  Vindiciae. 

So  far  as  I can  charge  my  memory,  my 
persecuted  friend , Francis  Plowaen,  is  the  only 
nonest  writer  upon  the  subject  that  I have 
perused.  He  has  been  driven  into  exile  for 
writing  the  truth,  whilst  all  the  calumniators 
of  my  country  have  been  enriched.  No  man 
in  Great  Britain  dare  write  a true  history  of 
Ireland. 

P.  53.  To  one  fact  only  will  I briefly  advert,  &c. 

I shall  never  foiget  the  sensations  with 
which  I was  overwhelmed,  when,  seated 
upon  the  very  stone  on  which  the  Articles 
of  Capitulation  of  Limerick  were  signed,  I 
reflected  upon  all  the  gross  acts  of  perfidy 
which  followed  the  making  of  that  treaty. 
And  I would  ask  any  honest  politician,  con- 
science being  out  of  the  question,  Is  not 
the  British  government  to-day  equally  guilty, 
in  withholding  from  the  Irish  Catholics  the 
benefit  of  that  treaty,  as  the  government  of 
William  and  Mary  was  in  the  original  vio- 
lation of  the  articles?  Or  does  Tong-con- 
tinued  injustice  by  a powerful  and  unprin- 
cipled court  divest  the  oppressed  party  of 
rights  which  it  originally  had,  always  claim- 
ed, and  never  forfeited? 


DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ANTI-DUELLING 
SOCIETY  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C., 

IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  FIN  BAR,  1828,  BY  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 
DOCTOR  JOHN  ENGLAND,  BISHOP  OF  CHARLESTON. 


PREFACE. 

In  publishing  the  following  pages,  some 
explanation  concerning  the  length  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  their  delivery 


and  the  present  period  may  seem  requisite 
to  those  not  aware  of  the  cause. 

Bishop  England  having  been  appointed 
orator  to  the  Anti-Duelling  Association,  a 
copy  of  the  address  was  requested  by  the 
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Society  for  publication.  Circumstances  be- 
yond his  control  prevented  a compliance 
with  the  request  at  that  moment,  and  the 
manuscript  having  been  shortly  afterwards 
mislaid,  tne  delay  was  necessarily  prolong- 
ed. Within  a short  time,  however,  in  ar- 
ranging some  papers  previous  to  taking  his 
departure  for  Europe,  this  address  was  dis- 
covered, and  is  now  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  the  assurance,  that  should  it  have 
the  least  influence  in  putting  a stop  to  a 
practice  which  unfortunately  prevails  at 
present  to  so  great  an  extent,  or  gratify  his 
friends  by  its  perusal,  the  aim  of  the  author 
will  have  been  effectually  accomplished. 


DISCOURSE. 

It  is  a matter  of  notoriety,  that  during 
several  ages  a practice  has  prevailed,  more 
or  less  generally,  amongst  civilized  nations, 
of  terminating  some  differences  of  indivi- 
duals by  single  combat,  in  a manner  previ- 
ously arranged ; and  this  fight  has,  at  times, 
been  considered  a very  becoming  and  ho- 
nourable mode  of  closing  those  altercations. 
Some  persons  have  frequently  endeavoured 
to  find  in  what  circumstance  of  the  duel  the 
quality  of  honour  consisted,  but  have  been 
baffled,  sometimes  by  the  diversity  of  cases, 
all  said  to  be  honourable  ; at  other  times  by 
the  opposition  to  correct  principles  in  those 
general,  but  essential  characteristics,  which 
were  found  in  every  case. 

1 must  avow  that  I do  not  recollect  a mo- 
ment when  I did  not  feel  the  practice  to  be 
censurable,  though  I do  remember  a time 
when  I was  under  what  I now  believe  to 
have  been  a very  erroneous  impression; 
that  engaging  in  such  a combat  was,  at 
least,  an  exhibition  of  courage:  hence  I 
never'  conceived  it  to  be  honourable.  And 
having  been  upon  terms  of  intimaoy  with 
several  men  of  powerful  mind,  and  gene- 
rally correct  feeling,  and  in  vain  sought  to 
learn  from  them  in  what  one  or  more  cir- 
cumstances of  the  practice  honour  consist- 
ed: 1 could  never  obtain  any  elucidation. 
Was  it  in  killing  your  adversary  ? — No ! for 
honoor  was  generally  satisfied  without  his 
death,  and  very  frequently  after  the  dis- 
charge of  a pistol  wbic^i  inflicted  a wound 
upon  public  morality  alone,  the  parties  who 
previously  appeared  to  seek  mutual  destruc- 
tion became  fast  and  honourable  friends. 
Was  it  in  violating  the  law  ? Was  it  in  ex- 
posing one’s  self  to  be  slain  by  an  insolent 
aggressor?  Was  it  all  these  united?  Is 
honour  then  the  result  of  blended  revenge, 
violation  of  law,  and  wanton  exposure  of 
life  to  the  weapon  of  an  unreasonable  oppo- 
▼ol*  5 


nent?  To  this  inquiry  I could  obtain  no 
better  answer  than  that  reasonable  and  ho- 
nourable men  approved  of  the  practice,  and 
thought  it  necessary  for  preserving  the  deco- 
rum of  society. 

No  person  can  be  more  disposed  than  I 
am,  as  well  from  feeling  as  from  principle, 
to  bow  with  deference  before  the  tribunal 
of  such  men:  I am  generally  inclined  to 
consider  their  maxims  to  be  the  dictates  of 
the  general  or  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  since  I prefer  the  collected  experience 
and  reasoning  of  the  bulk  of  society  to  the 
results  of  my  own  weak  efforts,  I believe  it 
to  be  the  suggestion  of  reason,  and  the  duty 
of  an  individual,  to  admit  that  he  is  not  as 
wise  as  is  the  collective  body  of  his  fellow 
men.  I am,  therefore,  prepared  to  view 
most  favourably,  and  with  what  I call  a fair 
partiality,  any  practice  which  the  great  body 
of  reasonable  and  honourable  men,  after 
mature  reflection,  and  as  the  expression  of 
their  judgment,  and  not  of  their  prejudices, 
will  say  is  necessary,  or  even  useful  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  society,  and  the  decorum 
of  civil  intercourse.  But  I am  distinctly  of 
opinion,  that  the  good  sense  and  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  upright  and 
educated  men  are  altogether  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  duelling,  as  not  only  useless  for 
society,  but  as  criminal  and  mischievous  in 
its  results.  Hence?  I consider  the  answer 
which  I have  received  to  be  the  too  hasty 
expression  of  an  opinion  too  lightly  exa- 
mined, and  to  be  founded  altogether  upon 
mistakes. 

As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  deli- 
vering your  first  address,  you  will,  perhaps, 
excuse  me  for  taking  up  the  subject  dn  a 
more  technical  manner  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  any  future  occasion. 

To  know  then  the  matter  exactly  for  our 
consideration,  we  had  better  look  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  the  nature  of  the  act, 
and  the  history  of  the  practice,  so  that  our 
view  of  the  subject  might  be  more  accurate, 
and  our  conclusions  m9re  just.  The  Latin 
word  Duellum , means,  as  it  were,  bellum  in- 
ter duo , orduorum  bellum,  “ War  between  two 
persons.”  The  nature  of  war  is  attempted 
injury*  after  due  notice.  Thus,  to  constitute 
a duel,  there  must  be  notice  given  of  an  in- 
tended attempt  to  do  an  injury,  together 
with  a warning  to  be  prepared  for  defence : 
and  in  this  it  differs  from  assassination  or 
assault^  of  which  no  previous  notice  had 
been  given,  just  as  regular  war  differs  from 
an  unforeseen  predatory  or  piratical  incur- 
sion. A duel  is  then  a private  warfare  be- 
tween two  individuals,  and  is  generally  ter- 
minated by  a battle  with  deadly  weapons, 
of  a determined  description,  at  a defined 
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time  and  place.  In  this  description  we 
must  particularly  notice  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  a private  warfare;  that  is,  un- 
dertaken by  private  authority, — and  the 
word  duel  is  now,  in  its  application,  limited 
to  the  battle  only.  Hence  the  combat  be- 
tween David  and  Goliath  was  not  a duel, 
but  was  a portion  of  regular,  public  warfare, 
carried  on  by  the  public  authority  of  two 
nations ; and  a more  humane  mode  of  ter- 
minating a contest,  than  would  be  the 
general  encounter  between  two  numerous 
and  brave  armies.  In  like  manner,  the 
substitution  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  for 
the  Roman  and  Sabine  armies  was  a hu- 
mane regulation  by  public  authority;  and 
therefore  neither  of  those,  nor  any  of  seve- 
ral similar  instances  with  which  history  fur- 
nishes us,  can  be  looked  upon  as  a duel. 
The  combatants  were  not  urged  forward  by 
private  feelings,  nor  did  they  act  by  private 
authority. 

In  seeking  for  the  origin  of  this  practice, 
we  may  close  the  authors  of  Greece  ana 
Rome ; neither  do  India.  Chaldea,  or  Egypt 
assist  us  in  our  research.  We  are  told,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  a portion  of  that  fine  sys- 
tem of  chivalry  which  decorated  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe,  and  the  witchery  of  that 
romance  which  writers  have  generally  sub- 
stituted for  the  history  of  that  undefined  pe- 
riod, like  the  magic  of  its  sorcerers,  bewil- 
ders the  fancy,  and  deludes  us  with  visions 
of  glory  and  of  fame.  The  splendour  of  the 
tournament  is  conjured  up  for  the  imagina- 
tion, the  lists  are  prepared,  the  flattering 
crowd  presses  forward  to  that  field  over 
which  pageantry,  royalty,  and  valour  pre- 
side; the  loud  notes  of  the  trumpet  an- 
nounce the  heralds7  approach ; the  mounted 
challenger  appears,  and  properly  accompa- 
nied, courses  through  the  inclosure,  paying 
homage  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  and 
waits  in  proud  defiance  to  confirm  by  his 
bearing  that  denunciation  which  is  made  in 
his  name.  His  trumpet  is  answered;  ano- 
ther herald  appears  with  the  reply;  the 
marshals  arrange  the  order  of  combat,  and 
the  opponents  take  their  ground.  Fear, 
hope,  joy,  sorrow,  and  exultation  alternate- 
ly and  tumultuously  seize  upon  the  mind 
of  the  young  enthusiast,  the  6hout  of  vic- 
tory, the  feast  of  triumpn,  the  rhapsody  of 
the  poet,  the  spell  of  the  musician,  and  the 
fascination  of  the  theatre  blend  with  the 
sweet  voices  of  our  youth,  and  the  scene  is 
associated  with  all  that  excites  the  imagina- 
tion. and  affects  the  heart;  honour,  love, 
fidelity,  and  fame,  in  a word,  chivalry  and 
the  duel  are  identified. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  they 
who  seek  only  to  divert  the  mind,  would 


rest  content  with  this  exhibition ; but  they 
who  desire  knowledge  must  ask  its  origin. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  natural  to  expect  mat 
thoughtless  ana  uninformed  youth  should 
be  led  away  by  such  an  exhibition ; but  it 
becomes  persons  of  understanding,  and 
those  having  a consciousness  of  moral  ac- 
countability, to  inquire  whether  such  a 
practice  is  reasonable  and  safe.  Let  us 
then  trace  the  history  and  make  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  knights  of  those  chivalric  days  were 
principally  descended  from  the  chieftains  of 
those  hordes,  which,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Christian  era,  spread  themselves  over 
the  face  of  Europe.  Issuing  from  the  icy 
north,  they  locked  up  in  tneir  cold  fetters 
the  minds  and  limbs  of  the  survivors  of 
their  opponents.  Long,  desperate,  and  with 
various  success,  was  the  conflict  between 
the  panegyrist  of  Woden,  of  Thor,  and  of 
Freya,  ana  the  disciples  of  the  cross.  As 
the  maxims  of  the  Gospel  won  upon  the 
mind  of  the  barbarian,  you  might  observe 
frequently  the  strange  coexistence  of  dis- 
cordant practices,  and  the  awkward  at- 
tempts of  ignorance,  or  of  imbecility  to  re- 
concile contradictions ! He  who  would,  by 
the  torch  of  history,  leam  the  facts  which 
explain  many  of  tne  mysteries  of  those 
days,  must  penetrate  into  the  caverns  of 
Scandinavia,  converse  with  the  Runic  Scald, 
and  frequently  extend  his  journey  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Ister,  ana  the 
Boristhenes,  towards  the  ancient  forests  of 
Sarmatia  and  Scythia,  into  which  the  great 
forefathers  of  this  race  strayed  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  America.  I shall  not  at  present 
lead  you  through  so  extended  a path ; we 
will  not  proceed  farther  than  Denmark,  and 
the  discoveries  there  made  will  give  to  us 
the  origin  of  our  chivalrous  exhibition. 

We  are  informed  by  our  antiquarians, 
that  amongst  the  ancient  Suevi  ana  Goths, 
there  was  a custom,  from  time  immemorial, 
of  deciding  differences  in  a mode  called 
eenwig , of  which  there  were  two  kinds;  the 
one  was  conventional,  the  other  judicial : 
the  first  corresponded  exactly  with  our  pre- 
sent duel,  the  other  with  what  in  England 
w-as  known  as  trial  by  combat.  The  first 
was  a fight  by  private  authority,  from  pri- 
vate motives,  but  at  an  appointed  time  and 
place : the  second  was  a oattle  at  a time 
and  place,  and  with  weapons  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  horde,  to  be  fought  under 
the  direction  of  marshals  of  the  field ; and 
though,  perhaps,  it  might  appear  extraordi- 
nary, in  this  trial  by  combat,  which  was  the 
last  resort  upon  the  failure  of  testimony  and 
enlightened  judgment,  the  parties  looked  for 
the  special  intervention  of  the  Deity,  to 
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manifest  not  only  the  truth  of  fact  but  the 
application  of  law,  by  bestowing  victory  as 
well  upon  him  who  had  right  upon  his  side, 
as  upon  him  who  made  a true  statement; 
for  it  often  happened  in  the  eenwig,  that 
both  parties  admitted  the  same  facts,  but 
differed  only  as  to  the  law,  the  application 
of  which  was  to  be  settled  by  the  issue  of 
the  combat  Which  of  us  would,  at  this 
day,  think  of  taking  a knotty  case  of  law. 
or  of  equity,  from  the  mooting  of  our  legal 
friends,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  courts,  to  be 
decided  by  the  erudite  discrimination  of  a 
hair-trigger?  Yet,  such  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  duelling  is  based ! 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  find  the  descendants  of 
the  first  northern  invaders  in  possession  and 
in  power,  in  several  parts  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
ana  Italy.  Whilst  the  Franks,  from  the  vi- 
cinity ot  the  Elbe,  were  settling  down  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Gaul,  the  Goths  and 
the  Burgundians  occupied  the  more  southern 
provinces.  About  the  year  500,  we  find 
the  Gombette  law  enacted  by  Gonebald, 
King  of  Burgundy,  in  which  men  were  for 
the  first  time  in  a country  claiming  to  be 
civilized,  commanded  to  refer  to  the  duel, 
the  termination  of  those  disputes  which 
could  not  be  decided  by  oaths  and  testi- 
mony. This  king  was  an  Arian,  but  the 
law  was  observed  and  enforced  by  his  or- 
thodox successors,  and  this  we  may  look 
upon  as  the  foundation  of  chivalric  trial  by 
combat  Having  now  obtained  the  royal 
sanction  in  Burgundy,  and  the  settlers  in 
the  vicinity  tracing  their  origin,  and  draw- 
ing their  customs  from  Scandinavia,  being 
also  disposed  to  adopt  and  follow  the 
maxims  and  observances  of  their  progeni- 
tors, the  senseless  and  pernicious  practice 
soon  spread  throughout  the  whole  Gallic 
territory. 

About  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Christian  missionaries  had  made  some  im- 
pression upon  Denmark,  and  early  in  the 
succeeding  age,  upon  the  death  ot  Sweyn, 
the  first  Danish  monarch  of  England,  and 
father  of  Canute  the  Great,  his  eldest  son 
Harold,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  conti- 
nental domains,  being  a zealous  disciple  of 
the  Christian  law,  abolished  the  ancient 
and  barbarous  practice  of  duels,  since  which 
time  the  Danish  government  has  punished 
with  exemplary  severity,  criminals  who 
violated  this  prohibitory  law.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  laws  of  Harold  were 
not  more  generally  adopted,  and  acted  upon 
by  other  nations;  but  it  is  matter  of  conso- 
lation to  find  that  the  remedy  was  first  ap- 
plied where  the  malady  was  first  exhibited ; 
and  that  in  the  region  where  this  pernicious 


practice  emanated,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  of  civilization,  caused  its 
decay.  Much  as  the  mind  desires  to  rest 
upon  this  green  spot  in  the  dreary  waste, 
we  must  proceed  with  the  history  of  the 
ractice.  It  was  not  retained  by  the  first 
axon  settlers  of  Britain ; and  Canute,  the 
Dane,  shared  much  of  the  Christian  senti- 
ment of  his  brother  Harold : thus,  although 
France,  especially,  was  now  the  asylum  of 
this  banished  offspring  of  the  north,  we  find 
its  influence  scarcely  felt  in  the  neighbour- 
ing regions ; even  the  Germans  began  so- 
berly to  reflect  upon  the  folly  of  seeking 
judicial  decisions  at  the  point  of  the  lance, 
or  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  were  al- 
ready convinced  that  it  was  a manifest 
tempting  of  heaven,  for  a puny  and  weak 
being  who  felt  that  he  had  right,  without 
proof,  to  trust  to  the  prowess  of  nis  arm,  for 
Us  manifestation  against  the  ruffian  force, 
and  practised  agility  of  some  blustering 
robber,  whom  strength  had  made  bold, 
want  had  rendered  desperate,  and  deeds  of 
iniquity  had  inured  to  blood. 

Superstition  is  the  expecting  from  any 
act  supernatural  effects,  for  attaining  which, 
by  such  means,  God  has  given  no  promise; 
thus,  several  persons,  at  that  very  early  period, 
deemed  it  to  be  absurd,  and  superstitious 
tempting  of  heaven,  to  engage  in  such  con- 
flicts for  the  vindication  of  right,  because 
they  saw  that,  upon  no  reasonable  principle, 
would  they  hope  for  such  a result,  except 
by  a miracle,  which  he,  who  alone  could 
work  a miracle,  had  not  pledged  himself  to 
perform. 

The  Lombards,  who  had  settled  in  Italy, 
regulated  that  those  judicial  battles  should 
take  place  under  proper  inspection,  and  the 
combatants  were  allowed  to  use  only  staves 
and  shields;  thus,  although  the  absurd 
principle  was  retained,  there  was  an  appa- 
rent blending  of  humanity  in  their  supersti- 
tion. Most  of  the  duels  of  those  ages  were 
appeals  to  Heaven  to  speed  the  right.  Can 
you  discover  any  principle  of  religion,  or  of 
good  sense,  that  could  warrant  such  an  ap- 
peal ? Do  you  recollect  the  general  feeling 
of  disapprobation,  and  of  horror,  with  which 
the  appeal  to  combat  by  Abraham  Thorn- 
ton, was  received  in  England,  a few  years 
since,  when,  to  save  himself  from  the  pro- 
bability of  an  ignominious  death,  he  met 
the  appeal  of  the  brother  of  her  who  had 
been  murdered  with  the  legal  offer  of  wager 
of  batde  ? Suppose  this  unfortunate  man  to 
have  been  the  seducer  and  the  murderer  of 
the  too  confiding  victim  of  his  double  bru- 
tality, in  what  consisted  the  propriety  or 
honour  of  permitting,  under  the  sanction  of 
law,  what  his  frame  showed  to  be  a natural 
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consequence,  the  cruel  destruction  of  an 
afflicted  brother,  who  invoked  the  public 
justice  of  society,  upon  the  destroyer  of  a 
beloved  sister? — Reason,  religion,  and  ho- 
nour, unite  in  the  reprobation  of  so  nefarious 
a mockery  of  law. 

I said  that  it  was  not  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  abo- 
lished in  Denmark,  at  the  time  that  Canute 
ruled  over  England.  But,  at  this  period,  the 
spirit  ot  Normandy  gave  its  full  sanction  to 
the  custom;  and  when  William  I.  began  to 
give  his  laws  to  the  subjugated  English,  he 
introduced  the  trial  by  duel,  giving,  indeed, 
to  the  Englishman,  whom  a Frenchman 
might  appal,  the  contumelious  privilege, 
if  he  were  weak,  of  looking  for  a stronger 
substitute. — This  was  its  first  legal  esta- 
blishment in  that  country,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law,  has  continued  in  force 
down  to  a very  late  period,  if  not  to  the 
present  day.  How  far  in  theory  it  might, 
even  now,  be  part  of  the  law  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  of  those  other  portions  of  our 
Union,  which  have  preserved  the  common 
law  oi  England,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Hitherto  I have  only  considered  that  spe- 
cies of  duel  which  is  judicial,  and  which 
has  been  sometimes  carried  solemnly  into 
legal  effect.  If  any  description  of  this  com- 
bat could  be  defended  upon  principle,  this 
alone  could  have  the  benefit  of  such  de- 
fence, because  it  was  not  undertaken  by 
private,  but  by  public  authority ; it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  entered  upon  from  motives 
of  revenge,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  truth, 
and  the  parties  about  to  engage,  made  their 
solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  to  defend  the 
right;  the  judges  of  the  land  and  other 
public  officers,  sometimes  even  the  monarch 
himself,  presided,  and  sometimes  an  igno- 
rant, or  a timid,  or  a negligent  clergyman 
offered  up  his  public  prayer  to  Heaven  to 
speed  the  right,  and  to  manifest  the  truth, 
thus  seeking  the  decision  of  that  eternal 
Judge  who  did  not  always  give  the  race  to 
the  swift,  or  the  victory  to  the  strong,  and 
whose  providence  regulated,  the  affairs  of 
individuals  equally  as  of  communities. 

I shall  briefly  allude  to  the  principles 
upon  which  this  judicial  combat  is  plainly 
criminal  in  its  own  nature : whence  it  must 
follow,  that  although  the  individuals  who 
under  the  national  sanction  engaged  there- 
in, might  be  sometimes  excusable  upon  the 
ground  of  ignorance,  the  act  of  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  void  and  sinful.  Indeed  it 
would  now  appear  to  be  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  detain  you  with  such  an  allusion, 
but  that  it  might  serve  to  elucidate  other 
cases  which  we  shall  have  to  consider. 

It  is  a recognised  principle  of  law,  that 


no  subordinate  tribunal  can  sanction  what 
the  superior  has  prohibited.  No  authority 
could  make  superstition  innocent  or  lawful ; 
and  until  it  could  be  shown  that  God  him- 
self authorized  the  appeal  to  be  made  to 
him,  for  a decision  in  the  mode  alluded  to, 
to  make  it  in  that  mode  is  clearly  criminal. 
The  Jewish  woman  who  had  recourse  to 
the  waters  of  jealousy,  for  the  manifestation 
of  her  innocence,  performed  a becoming  act, 
because  the  Almighty  had  created  this  mode 
of  appeal,  and  to  have  recourse  to  a divine 
institution  for  the  purpose  intended  by  its 
Author,  is  surely  an  act  of  religious  homage, 
not  a crime.  But  they  who  derived  the 
custom  of  the  duel  from  the  barbarians  of 
Dacia,  and  of  Scandinavia,  did  not  pretend 
to  a divine  sanction  for  their  conduct ; they 
only  blended  the  superstition  of  the  pagan 
with  the  profession  of  Christianity.  They 
might  have  seen  the  evidence  of  their  in- 
consistency in  Deuteronomy,  and  in  the 
Gospels,  where  the  precept  was  given  and 
reiterated,  not  to  tempt  the  Lord  their  God. 
Superstition  is  a vice  specially  opposed  to 
true  religion,  and  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law,  hence  no  human  tribunal,  how- 
ever extended  its  power,  or  high  its  station, 
could  give  a sanction  to  this  practice.  The 
civil  law  expressly  condemned  those  fights, 
and  repeated  censures  of  them,  as  well  as 
of  other  like  ordeals,  are  found  in  the  canon 
law  of  the  church:  the  Popes  frequently 
used  their  best  exertions  to  have  tne  evil 
extinguished,  as  might  be  seen,  to  omit  a 
multitude  of  other  documents,  in  the  letter 
of  Nicholas  I.  to  King  Charles  the  Bald,  of 
France,  about  the  year  850,  in  the  acts  of 
Innocent  II.,  about  1140,  and  in  the  same 
century  in  those  of  Eugenius  III.,  Celestine 
III.,  and  Alexander  III.,  in  whose  pontificate 
the  third  Council  of  Lateran,  in  which  about 
three  hundred  bishops  sat,  condemned  the 
practice  as  impious.  Innocent  IV.,  in  1252, 
wrote  upon  the  subject  to  the  clergy  of 
France,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Leo  X.  and  even  Julius  II. 
enacted  heavy  censures  against  duellists. 
We  have  also  similar  acts  of  several  of  their 
successors,  and  a very  severe  decree  of  the 
Council  ot  Trent,  the  xix.,  on  reformation 
of  those  which  were  passed  in  the  xxv. 
session,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1563. 
However  the  various  portions  of  the  Chris- 
tian body  which  have  withdrawn  from  the 
communion  of  that  council,  and  those 
Popes,  might  differ  from  them  in  doctrines 
of  faith,  I believe  they  unite  with  them  in 
the  condemnation  of  such  combats  for  such 
a purpose,  as  superstitious  and  otherwise 
highly  criminal,  and  not  to  be  sanctioned  or 
justified  by  any  law  or  custom.  I believe 
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we  should  scarcely  find  an  individual  dis- 
posed to  advocate  judicial  combats  at  the 
present  day,  yet  they  are  that  species  of 
duel  which  is  upon  principle  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  defence. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  other 
descriptions  of  combat,  which,  resting  solely 
on  the  private  authority  of  individuals,  and 
not  having  been  sanctioned  by  any  sem- 
blance of  law,  are.  more  properly  speaking, 
duels  according  to  our  present  acceptation 
of  the  word.  The  Scandinavian  has  also 
this  species  of  eenvng.  Civilians  and  canon- 
ists have  varied  from  each  other  in  their 
distribution  of  the  kinds,  the  former  looking 
rather  to  the  conditions,  the  latter  more  to 
the  objects  of  the  fight.  Perhaps  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  proceed  with  regularity  if 
we  view  both  enumerations. 

Civilians  cjdled  a . duel  decretory , when  it 
was  decreed  or  stipulated  that  the  contest 
should  terminate  only  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties ; propugnating , when  a com- 
batant went  to  fight,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
slaying  his  adversary*  but  of  defending  his 
honour;  and  satisfactory , when  an  injured 
person  sought  to  destroy  his  aggressor,  un- 
less he  made  due  compensation.  Theolo- 
gians placed  first  that  to  manifest  truth , which 
is  the  judicial ; next  to  which  is  that  to  ter- 
minate controversy , but  this  contained  a new 
characteristic  ingredient,  that  the  parties  so 
hate  each  other  that  death  only  is  likely  to 
prevent  their  quarrels;  the  third  is  to  exhibit 
prowess  ; the  fourth  to  avoid  ignominy , nearly 
allied  to  which  is  that  to  defind  honour ; the 
sixth  to  prevent  war.  Taking  the  theological 
enumeration,  we  have  disposed  of  the  first, 
no  person  will  attempt  to  justify  the  second, 
the  last  we  may  omit,  because  it  is  one 
which  on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be  lawful 
and  sometimes  beneficial,  wid  is  not  within 
the  range  of  our  definition,  as  it  is  under- 
taken by  public  authority,  in  a public 
eanse. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  the  practice 
of  private  duels  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  wager  of  battle,  and  by  tne  tournament; 
whose  nature  I now  proceed  to  examine. 
When  it  was  not  a judicial  trial  for  the  ma- 
nifestation of  truth,  it  was  of  that  description 
called  for  the  exhibition  of prowess;  that  is,  a 
rain  boasting  of  strength,  agility,  or  pugna- 
cious skill.  The  bad  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  we  behold  it  in  two  young  knights 
who,  with  the  eyes  of  the  prowess,  and 
beamy  and  pride  of  a nation  fixed  upon 
them,  seek  for  reputation  in  the  lists,  or  in 
the  gladiator  at  tne  ancient  games,  in  the 
prize  fighter  of  the  modern  ring,  or  in  a pair 
of  oar  wagoners  who  contend  for  superiority 
in  mutual  whipping.  Wretched  weakness 


| of  our  miserable  nature ! Glaring  evidence 
of  our  degradation  ! We  profess  to  admire 
; benignity  and  its  coucomitant  good  quali- 
| ties ; we  place  charity  at  the  head  oi  the 
catalogue  of  virtues;  whilst  we  indulge  a 
secret  gratification  at  beholding  scenes  of 
! wanton  cruelty,  of  bloodshed,  and  of  death  : 

| and  encourage  to  deeds  of  mere  brutal 
prowess,  those  whom  we  wotfld  venerate 
for  die  practice  of  the  opposite  virtues.  To 
what  shall  we  trace  this  singular  but  mani- 
fest deordination  ^ Whilst  reason  almost 
instinctively  tells  us  that  this  injury  of  others 
| for  the  gratification  of  our  own  pride,  or 
j vanity,  or  curiosity,  is  bad,  we  labour  to 
| create  sophisms  for  its  justification,  and 
I strive  to  convince  ourselves  that  our  natural 
i convictions  are  mistakes.  So  it  is  that  the 
: children  of  Adam  are  led  by  the  impetuosity 
of  passion  against  the  admonitions  of  the 
i understanding:  and  then  to  silence  the  voice 
| of  conscience,  they  compel  or  they  suborn 
the  intellect,  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of 
that  which  in  its  free  and  unsophisticated 
moments  it  condemned.  Such,  my  friends, 
is  the  lamentable  oudine  which  we  must 
draw  if  we  would  sketch  correctly  the  pic- 
ture of  ouj  fallen  race.  As  1 prefer  your 
own  testimony  to  any  abstract  reasoning 
which  I might  attempt,  I shall  appeal  to 
yourselves  for  that  testimony  as  to  tne  cor- 
rectness of  my  statement.  Whether  would 
you  admire  more  the  man  who,  conscious 
of  his  prowess,  sought  its  exhibition  in  the 
injury  of  his  opponent;  or  him  who,  with  a 
like  consciousness,  listened  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  told  that  challenger,  whom 
he  could  crush  if  he  would,  that  as  there 
existed  no  necessity,  so  he  believed  there 
existed  no  justification  for  doing  him  harm : 
and  hence,  although  his  presumption  would 
seem  to  call  for  chastisement,  yet  a higher 
authority  insured  his  safety?  Js  there  not 
here  the  grand  distinction  between  the  in- 
dulgence of  passion  and  its  restraint?  And 
which  is  more  worthy  of  your  esteem  ? I 
will  not  insult  you  by  supposing  you  could 
hesitate  about  the  decision.  The  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  right  reason,  the  common 
sense  of  the  world,  the  vast  preponderating  * 
majority  of  civilized  men.  condemn  as  irre- 
ligious. unreasonable,  and  consequently  un- 
justifiable, the  practice  of  duelling  for  the 
exhibition  of  prowess ; and  hence  you  will 
often  find  the  expression  of  pity  or  regret, 
sometimes  even  the  half-suppressed  sneer 
of  ridicule,  united  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  strength,  dexterity,  and 
animal  courage  of  tlje  successful  com- 
batant. 

It  might  be  propel  here  to  observe  that  a 
wide  distinction  is  fo  be  taken  between 
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duels  with  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons, 
or  combats  arising  from  hatred  or  a desire 
of  revenge,  in  which  serious  injury  is  in- 
tended to  the  opponent ; and  those  exercises 
or  trials  of  strength  in  which  there  is  no 
danger  of  injury,  nor  any  indulgence  of  bad 
passion.  These  latter  are  sometimes  used 
for  village  relaxation  and  amusement,  and 
in  such  as  these  it  is  perhaps  good  policy 
and  wholesome  discipline  to  engage  men 
whose  services  might  be  required  in  the 
field  of  war  for  the  benefit  of  tneir  country : 
yet  in  those  trainings  and  trials  for  speed, 
agility,  strength,  ana  steadiness,  care  snoula 
be  taken  to  guard,  as  much  as  possible, 
against  inordinate  vanity,  or  the  harbouring 
ol  unkind  feelings.  I am  led  to  dwell  the 
more  upon  this  distinction  because  fre- 
quently the  benefit  of  such  training  is  as- 
sumed as  ground  for  an  attempt  to  justify, 
by  analogy,  the  duels  which  1 have  con- 
demned ; but  as  I do  not  admit  the  analogy, 
of  course  I cannot  be  expected  to  allow  the 
justification.  I shall  enter  more  largely 
upon  this  topic,  also,  because  I have  often 
heard  it  asserted  that  to  restrain  the  spirit 
which  led  to  duelling,  was  to  break  down 
the  energies,  and  to  destroy  the  courage  of 
the  soldier. 

I am  under  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  a good  sofclier  are  not 
to  be  always  found  in  the  man  who,  for  the 
indulgence  of  private  passion,  violates  the 
laws  of  God,  and  of  his  country.  There  is 
one  conclusion  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  as  well  from  some  slight  opportuni- 
ties for  observation,  as  from  the  testimony 
of  several  whose  experience  was  very  am- 
ple, and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself; 
that  conclusion  is,  that  he  who  has  per- 
formed well  and  conscientiously  his  reli- 
ious  and  his  civil  duties,  will  make  the 
est  soldier  amongst  those  equal  to  him  in 
other  respects.  I shall  endeavour  to  show 
you  what,  in  my  opinion,  forms  the  ground 
of  much  error  on  this  head,  the  accidental 
possession  of  courage  by  a profligate,  and 
its  accidental  want  in  a man  who  is  religious 
or  orderly ; but  it  is  wrong  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  those  accidental  facts. 
We  all  know  that  the  degrees  of  courage 
vary  in  different  individuals.  What  a mul- 
titude of  its  gradations  exist,  from  its  exhi- 
bition in  him  who,  with  unmoved  nerve  and 
unrelaxed  muscles,  leads  his  division  to  the 
breach  which  vomits  destruction,  and  bristles 
with  bayonets,  to  the  pale,  trembling  cow- 
ard whose  soul  shudderfe,  and  whose  knees 
tremble,  at  the  bare  anticipation  of  possible 
danger?  And  how  various  are  its  charac- 
teristics, from  the  manifestation  in  the  calm 
martyr  who,  with  wealth,  titles,  and  worldly 


honours  at  one  side,  and  captivity,  chains, 
destitution,  death,  and  ignominy  upon  the 
other,  stands  unmoved  in  his  firmly  modest 
declaration  that  he  cannot  deny  the  truth  of 
what  he  knows  to  be  a fact,  to  its  glitter  in 
him  who  cheers  his  comrades  whilst  he 
volunteers  upon  the  forlorn  hope?  The  ne- 
lect  of  marking  those  several  kinds  and 
egrees,  and  their  several  combinations  in 
different  individuals,  has  given  rise  to  the 
mistake,  and  led  some  officers  to  assert  that 
a respect  for  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
the  regulations  of  civil  society  tended  to 
destroy  that  bold  and  determined  charac- 
ter so  necessary  for  the  army.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a serious  mistake.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  bravest  officers  have  held 
those  principles  and  regulations  in  the 
highest  respect,  whilst  they  openly  con- 
demned the  practice  of  duels.  I speak  of 
a fact  not  merely  in  some  degree  within  my 
own  knowledge,  but  one  which  ha6  a host 
of  testimony  for  its  support,  that  some  of 
the  most  religious  and  regularly  conducted 
men  who  had  recourse  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  sacraments,  were  soldiers  who  had  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  their  officers,  not 
only  for  the  regularity  of  their  conduct,  but 
for  their  steady  and  continued  heroism,  and 
protracted  trials  and  desperate  attempts.  It 
is  also  unquestionably  true  that  men  of  des- 
perate bravery  who  nad  been,  as  it  were, 
educated  in  violations  of  the  law,  contempt 
of  religion,  and  trials  of  their  courage,  were 
found  most  useful  against  the  enemy,  but 
like  Indian  allies,  when  not  thus  employed, 
it  required  all  the  vigilance,  agility,  ana 
power  of  discipline  and  law  to  keep  the 
untamed  desperadoes  from  the  indulgence 
of  their  natural  ferocity  upon  their  peacea- 
ble fellow-citizens.  Had  those  men  been 
nurtured  under  the  restraints  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  they  would  have  lost 
none  of  their  natural  prowess,  and  it  would 
have  been  more  easily  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. I make  the  assertion  from  having 
been  satisfied  that  some  of  these  nuisances 
of  an  army  who  had  been  brought  under 
such  restraints,  preserved  all  their  good 
qualities,  and  more  frequently  exhibited 
them  refined  and  improved  by  what  I most 
call  their  civilization. 

I would  then  say  that  not  only  is  the  com- 
bat for  the  exhibition  of  prowess,  irreligious 
and  unreasonable,  but  so  far  from  tending 
to  the  perfection  of  courage,  or  the  fitting  a 
man  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  pre-existing  degrees  of  that 
good  quality,  but  by  teaching  contempt  for 
the  laws  of  God  and  'of  society,  ana  en- 
couraging the  indulgence  of  a bad  passion 
and  of  self-will,  it  disqualifies  its  subject  for 
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submitting  to  that  severe  discipline  and 
moral  restraint  which  is  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  an  efficient  army.  When  the  mas- 
ter of  poetry  wrote, 

Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer 
.Jura  neget  aibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis, 

he  did  not  intend  to  give  us  the  picture  of 
a good  and  useful  soldier,  but  of  one  who 
yielding  to  his  gust  of  passion,  would  dis- 
obey his  commander,  desert  his  colours, 
and  because  of  his  private  wrongs  pray  for 
the  success  of  the  enemy  and  the  rum  of 
the  army  in  which  he  served,  and  who  is 
again  brought  to  the  field,  not  by  a sense  of 
public  duty,  but  roused  by  the  workings  of 
private  friendship  to  seek  unmeasured  re- 
venge. Such  exactly  is  the  soldier  whom 
the  principles  of  duelling  would  produce. 
Judge  you,  how  long  an  army  of  such  men 
would  preserve  our  republics. 

We  may  be  told,  surely,  that  an  igno- 
minious life  is  what  neither  reason  nor  re- 
ligion would  compel  one  to  lead.  If,  during 
the  whole  period  of  a man’s  subsequent  ex- 
istence, he  is,  for  the  omission  of  an  act,  to  be 

A fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 

To  point  bis  slow  and  moving  finger  at, 

it  cannot  be  immoral  to  make  one  effort  for 
relief  from  so  cruel  a state  of  degraded  en- 
durance. Does  the  end  then  justify  the 
means?  Are  we  at  liberty  to  relieve  our- 
selves from  an  unpleasant  predicament  with- 
out considering  the  propriety  of  that  mode 
by  which  we  maybe  extricated?  Proclaim 
the  maxim  to  the  highwayman  who  seeks 
to  relive  his  poverty  by  plunder.  To  him 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  adopted  by  men  of  honour  and  of 
high  standing.  Whisper  it  to  the  innocent 
victim  of  another’s  peijury.  He  has  lan- 
guished in  his  dungeon,  dreading  conviction 
tor  an  infamous  cnme,  which  he  never  con- 
templated ; but  now  he  learns  that  since  we 
are  not  to  consider  the  dishonesty  of  the 
means,  but  the  desirableness  of  the  end,  the 
dagger  of  some  friend  can  remove  the 
lying  accuser,  and  release  him  to  freedom 
and  to  fame.  You  are  startled  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  well  you  may ; for  never  was  a 
more  atrocious  and  destructive  principle  in- 
sinuated, than  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Neither  reason  nor  religion  would 
reouire  of  you  to  lead  an  ignominious  life ; 
although  both  enjoin  that  you  shall  not  use 
improper  means  to  avoid  that  ignominy  of 
which  you  are  so  apprehensive.  But  what 
is  this  ignominy  that  you  dread  ? Should 
you  not  dread  the  commission  of  crime, 
more  than  any  imputation?  The  one  is 


always  a real  and  paramount  evil,  the  other 
is  often  only  imaginary  and  transient.  He 
who  would  commit  a crime  in  order  to  avoid 
the  mockeiy  or  the  condemnation  of  the 
multitude,  is  a weak  and  an  unprincipled 
man.  You  cannot  do  evil  that  good  may 
arise  therefrom  ; such  is  the  great  principle 
of  sound  morality  and  of  true  honour.  Is 
he  who  enters  into  this  combat,  in  compli- 
ance with  prejudices,  or  the  partialities  of 
the  public,  or  to  conform  to  a fashion  whose 
principle  he  himself  condemns,  an  honoura- 
ble man  ? That  you  are  not  to  do  evil  is  an 
absolute  principle  both  of  reason  and  of 
revelation ; hence  we  should,  in  considering 
the  absolute  good  or  evil  of  the  'means, 
throw  the  end  out  of  our  view.  I shall 
now  merely  observe  that  the  combatant 
who  is  roused  by  such  a motive  is  a true 
coward,  who,  in  the  conflict  between  the 
fear  of  ridicule  and  the  fear  of  crime,  yields 
to  the  former. 

It  is  said  that  no  species  of  moral  courage 
exceeds  that  of  a man  who  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  his  judgment  or  conscience,  amidst 
the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  the  world. 
By  this  sort  of  courage,  the  ancients  be- 
lieved their  far-famed  Hercules  was  more 
distinguished  than  by  his  labours  or  victo- 
ries. Certainly  our, divine  Redeemer  taught 
admirable  lessons  upon  this  subject-  the 
principles  of  his  Gospel  are  the  founaation 
of  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  the  purest 
honour,  and  the  most  unbending  courage ; 
in  his  discourses,  we  find  lessons  which 
exceed  the  perfection  of  the  most  sublime 
philosopher  as  much  as  heaven  exceeds  the 
earth ; but  since,  by  some  extraordinary  fa- 
tality, whilst  it  is  avowed  that  the  practice 
of  duelling  is  clearly  condemned  by  the 
Christian  law.  persons  who  profess  to  be 
observers  of  tnat  law,  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  practice,  and  yet  declaim  against  the 
application  of  the  Gospel  maxims  in  ex- 
amining the  subject.  I have  determined  to 
be  very  sparing  of  any  aid  from  that  source; 
especially  as,  even  without  such  aid,  I trust 
my  object  is  attainable.  Upon  what  ground 
can  he  who  engages  in  a duel,  through  the 
fear  of  ignominy,  lay  claim  to  courage? 
His  act  is,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  still 
more  fully  see,  plainly  immoral,  and  he 
offends  God,  because  he  fears  the  censure 
of  men ; they  who  possess  the  high  moral 
virtue  of  fortitude  will  endure  the  taunts 
and  reproaches  of  the  world,  and  submit 
willingly  to  torture  of  body  and  inquietude 
of  mind,  rather  than  act  against  the  divine 
law,  the  law  of  conscience,  or  the  just  re- 
gulations of  society ; this  is  what  I consider 
to  be  the  true  test  of  honour.  Thus  to  avoid 
ignominy,  is  not  a motive  which  would 
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justify  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  ac- 
tion: and  no  truly  courageous  man  has  ever 
yet  fought  from  such  a motive.  Ignominy, 
as  regards  this  practice,  is  a phantom  to 
terrify  the  timid,  to  govern  the  weak,  and 
to  force  cowards  to  assume  the  semblance 
of  a virtue  which  they  have  not.  Hence, 
it  has  frequently  and  justly  been  observed, 
that  they  who  entered  the  field  of  single 
combat,  to  preserve  their  names  from  the 
post,  were  very  inefficient  comrades  when 
armies  rushed  to  the  charge.  Perhaps  the 
following  anecdote,  whi<m  is  given  from 
very  highly  respectable  authority,  would 
not  lead  far  towards  an  opposite  conclusion. 

At  a period  when  duelling  was  not  as 
much  discountenanced  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  French  army,  a gentleman  of 
very  strict  moral  habits  held  a commission 
in  a regiment,  and  having  refuse*!  to  accept 
an  offered  challenge,  could  not  make  either 
explanation  or  apology,  without  being  guilty 
of  the  exposure  of  another,  or  of  a false- 
hood, which  he  abhorred  equally  as  he  did 
the  duel.  His  peculiar  situation  did  not  per- 
mit his  immediate  compliance  with  several 
suggestions  of  retirement,  and  he  had  to 
endure  the  mortification  of  remarks  and 
coldness,  even  at  the  common  table,  from 
his  fellow -officers ; he  was  even  designated 
in  their  circle  as  “ the  coward.’’  On  a par- 
ticular occasion,  he  was  observed  to  remain 
long  after  the  period  at  which  he  had  lat- 
terly been  accustomed  to  retire,  and  his 
feelings  had  been  frequently  and  deeply 
wounded  by  the  major,  who  had  indeed 
seldom  respected  them;  this  officer,  upon 
withdrawing,  was  quickly  followed  by  him 
who  had  been  the  object  of  his  reproach ; 
and  the  company  which  they  had  left  was 
soon  summoned  to  an  unexpected  scene. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  house,  they 
found  the  major  inquiring,  with  anxious 
gratitude,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  which 
had  been  assailed  in  the  dark,  by  three 
ruffians,  and  heard  him  receive  the  calm 
but  emphatic  answer — “to  the  coward.” 
One  of  the  assailants  Jay  a corpse,  one  se- 
riously wounded,  and  the  other  was  a dis- 
armed prisoner  in  the  coward’s  grasp.  They 
had  rushed  upon  a man  unable  to  protect 
himself,  and  had  been  overcome  by  a man 
who  had  too  much  courage  to  be  a duellist. 
To  an  almost  involuntary  expression  of  sur- 
prise, the  only  reply  was,  “ Major  ! the  God 
whom  we  profess  to  serve  has  ordered  me 
to  return  good  for  evil;  my  life  and  my  ex- 
ertions are  the  property  of  my  king  and  the 
French  nation.  I know  when  I ought  to  be 
prepared  to  lay  down  or  to  expose  that  life, 
as  well  as  when  I ought  to  preserve  it;  and 
I trust  I shall  be  always  ready  to  do  my 


duty,  and  not  to  be  drawn  from  its  per- 
formance, by  the  unmeaning  taunts  of  per- 
sons who  have  no  opinion  of  their  own,  but 
are  led  by  the  caprice  of  others.”  To  a 
request  of  the  officer’s  that  he  should  forget 
what  had  occurred,  his  reply  was,  that  ne 
had  never  borne  any  ill-will  to  those  who 
had  ill-treated  him;  and  that  during  the 
period  of  his  stay  there  was  no  probability 
of  any  diminution  of  friendship,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  join  another  regiment,  into 
which  he  had  obtained  an  exchange,  and 
the  officers  of  which  held,  he  believed, 
principles  congenial  to  his  own. 

This  might  bear  the  semblance  of  what 
is  made  in  romance,  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  those  books  are  given  as  an  imi- 
tation of  real  life,  and  the  testimony  from 
which  this  has  been  received  was  unex- 
ceptionable. Probably  I shall  not  go  too 
far,  in  making  the  assertion,  that  instances 
of  such  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  heroism 
are  more  frequent  than  we  are  disposed  to 
believe;  human  nature,  thank  God!  is  not 
so  universally  depraved  as  to  debase  us  all, 
and  there  are  to  De  found  this  day,  proba- 
bly, brave  generals  who  could  wipe  the  vile 
phlegm  from  their  brow,  and  tell  the  brain- 
less simpleton  that  caused  it,  as  did  a valiant 
man  who  led  armies  to  victory,  “Young 
man,  you  should  suffer  for  your  misconduct, 
if  I could  as  easily  wipe  your  blood  from 
my  conscience,  as  I can  your  spittle  from 
this  forehead.”  Did  his  king  or  his  army 
respect  his  head  the  less  for  that  defilement  1 
Does  #not  his  name  stand  higher  in  your 
estimation  than  if  he  had  been  the  victor  in 
a hundred  duels?  But  you  will  answer 
me,  that  his  character  was  his  protebtion. 
Yes,  my  friends,  it  was,  and  so  will  it  be 
the  protection  of  every  man  who  prefers  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  passion,  and  who  fears  God,  but  who 
has  no  other  fear.  Such  a man  need  not 
engage  in  a combat  to  avoid  disgrace ; the 
cloud  of  erroneous  opinion  may  indeed  ob- 
scure his  disc,  but  it  will  be  transient,  and 
the  restoration  of  his  radiance  will  be  more 
welcome. 

The  duel  for  the  protection  of  honour 
might  be  considered  mat  to  which  I ought 
principally  if  not  exclusively  [to]  have  paid 
attention,  since  most  of  our  modern  com- 
bats are,  or  affect  to  be,  of  this  description : 
but  I have  preferred  leaving  it  to  the  last, 
because  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
of  considering  in  the  previous  examina- 
tion especially  [of]  the  trial  by  combat  to 
avoid  disgrace,  many  principles  which  will 
bear  with  equal  force  upon  tnis  case.  The 
grand  distinction  between  this  and  the  others 
is,  that  this  appears  to  have  less  supersti- 
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tion  and  more  of  what  the  world  calls  spirit. 
I freely  concede  that  the  plea  in  its  favour 
is  more  specious,  and  the  delusion  which 
surrounds  it  is  stronger.  I have,  therefore, 
reserved  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  more 
fully  met  by  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  upon  wnich  all  duels  are  con- 
demned. For  the  reprobation  of  each  kind, 
special  names  were  adduced,  which  in  each 
case  bore  upon  the  peculiar  demerits  of  the 
particular  species,  nor  is  the  reprobation  of 
this  without  strong  and  powerful  special  ar- 
guments, the  outline  of  which  only,  I shall 
mark;  and  for  the  cause  before  assigned 
they  must  lose  much  of  their  strength  in  my 
prudent  mode  of  using  them,  since  this  duel 
is  peculiarly  condemned  by  tne  Gospel,  from 
the  aid  of  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
have  by  advice,  and  upon  consideration,  al- 
most debarred  myself:  but  before  I enter 
upon  those  special  grounds,  let  us  consider 
the  general  topic  upon  which  every  species 
of  duelling  is  round  to  be  immoral  and  un- 
lawful. 

Man  being  a creature  is  amenable  to  his 
Creator  : and  it  is  immoral  in  him  to  violate 
the  law  of  that  great  Self-Existent  to  whom 
he  owes  the  homage  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
the  most  perfect  obedience.  I shall  assume, 
as  granted,  that  the  Almighty  has  made 
known  to  man  his  canon  against  self-destruc- 
tion. I assume,  also,  that  an  isolated  hu- 
man being,  however  unconnected  he  might 
be  with  his  fellows,  has  not,  morally  speak- 
ing, from  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  the 
power  of  putting  a period  to  his  oAvn  exis- 
tence ; but  must  await  the  summons  of  his 
judge,  either  by  the  process  of  his  general 
law,  or*by  some  special  message.  I as- 
sume another  principle  as  equally  clear, 
that  no  individual  has  a natural  right  to  take 
awajr  the  life  of  his  fellow-man.  And  here  a 
question  arises,  the  examination  of  which 
becomes  extremely  important,  but  into  the 
discussion  of  which  I shall  not  now  enter  at 
any  length.  Whence  is  derived  the  right 
which  states  possess  to  punish  malefactors 
by  death  ? Whence  the  right  to  slay  in  war, 
and  whence  the  right  of  individuals  to  slay 
an  nnjust  aggressor  ? I answer : from  Him 
who  alone  has  the  power  to  make  the  grant ; 
from  the  Creator.  Man  not  being,  there- 
fore, master  of  his  own  life,  could  not  be- 
stow what  was  not  under  his  dominion,  he 
could  not  give  to  society,  nor  to  its  govern- 
ment, nor  to  an  individual,  a title  which  did 
not  exist  in  himself.  Where  distinct  history 
and  plain  reason  concur  in  exhibiting  facts 
to  us,  it  would  be  palpable  folly  on  our  part 
to  resort  to  speculation  and  conjecture,  to 
seek  for  the  knowledge  taught  to  us  by  this 
better  mode.  It  is  a fact  that  God  has  left 


to  society  the  power  or  the  right  of  regulating 
its  various  forms  of  civil  government  accom- 
modated to  its  various  circumstances ; but 
upon  every  regular  government  thus  created 
or  accepted  by  the  people,  he  bestows  the 
powers  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  socie- 
ty, and  amongst  others  that  of  punishing  ma- 
lefactors even  capitally,  that  oi  repelling  ene- 
mies even  by  the  infliction  of  death,  and  of 
carrying  war  for  just  cause  into  their  terri- 
tories : also,  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
where  no  other  mode  of  preserving  his  own 
safety  is  left  to  an  individual,  God  and  the 
government  bestow  upon  him  the  right  of 
guarding  his  own  life  by  taking  that  of  an 
unjust  aggressor,  but  it  is  bestowed  only  in 
that  extreme  case,  and  under  the  double 
responsibility  of  him  who  uses  it,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  his  country,  and  the  tribunal  of  his 
God.  The  evidence  in  support  of  these 
facts  is  plain  and  ample;  but  it  is  one  of 
our  misfortunes  that  we  too  often  desert 
the  solid  ground  of  fact  to  amuse  ourselves  in 
a speculation  which  we  miscall  philosophy. 

Governments  thus  vested  with  power  by 
God  and  by  the  people,  by  the  Creator  and 
by  the  creature,  have  regulated  the  great 
principles  of  social  order  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, perhaps  aided  by  the  revelation  of  Him 
from  whom  reason  emanates;  and  one  of 
their  first  principles  is,  that  the  unsettled 
differences  of  individuals  shall  be  adjusted, 
not  by  the  passions  of  the  disputants  or  their 
friends,  but  by  the  tribunals  of  the  nation. 
Were  the  power  of  inflicting  death  fpr  of- 
fences taken  from  the  impartial  tribunals 
and  vested  in  the  interested  individuals,  what 
a scene  of  desolation  would  this  world  of 
ours  present  ? How  would  injury  excite  re- 
venge, and  revenge  produce  retaliation? 
The  sweet  charities  of  life  would  be  driven 
from  our  solace,  and  ruffian  violence  would 
stalk  forth  crushing  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
horrid  triumph.  Where  should  we  find 
the  abode  of  virtue,  the  asylum  of  innocence, 
the  safeguard  of  youth,  or  the  protection  of 
age  ? Is  the  duellist  to  be  their  bulwark  ? Or 
shall  the  unblushing  transgressor  of  the  first 
principle  of  social  order  presume  to  offer  his 
offensive  and  unholy  aid  to  sustain  the  sanc- 
tions of  that  law  whose  very  sanctity  he  has 
disregarded?  He  has  hurled  down  the 
judge,  profaned  the  bench,  insulted  the  le- 

§' filature,  usurped  the  high  prerogative  of 
eaven,  and  stood  in  open  conflict  with  the 
Eternal;  and  this  unprincipled  man,  with 
honour  on  his  lips  ana  transgression  in  his 
acts,  dares  to  say  that  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  malignant  spirit  of  his  revenge  is  to  be 
found  the  salvation  of  good  order!!  No! 
If  we  were  to  reduce  this  principle  to  prac- 
tice, every  man  would  6tand  armed  against 
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his  brother,  and  in  one  century  the  genera- 
tion of  Adam  would  be  extinguished  by  the 
fall  of  the  last  murderer  upon  the  decaying 
limbs  of  his  v last  victim,  whilst  the  good 
angels  would  look  down  with  horror  and 
pity  upon  that  spot  over  which  demons  ex- 
ulted. The  providence  of  Heaven  to  prevent 
this  evil,  has  [decreed]  that  in  the  wildest 
horde  wnich  roves  through  our  forests  there 
should  exist  some  semblance  of  a tribunal 
by  which  human  life  is  saved  from  the  ma- 
lignity of  human  passion. 

Man,  then,  has  not  power  over  his  own 
life : society  aoes  not  derive  from  individuals 
its  power  of  taking  away  life : although  no  in- 
jury should  result  to  others  from  the  death 
of  an  isolated  man ; still  he  will  be  himself 
a criminal  if  he  procures  it ; nor  has  he  a 
right  to  concede  to  another  what  is  not  per- 
mitted to  himself,  much  less  is  he  justified  in 
depriving  another  human  being  of  life ; 
neither  can  he  plead  that  he  did  it  with  the 
consent  of  him  whom  he  slew  ; such  con- 
sent is  a mockery ; it  is  a grant  of  what 
could  not  be  given ; it  is  the  assumption  of 
what  could  not  be  taken ; it  is  an  immoral, 
an  irreligious  usurpation  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Deity,  who  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
life  and  death.  What  then  shall  we  say  of 
those  who  add  to  this  crime  the  horrors  of 
multiplied  injustice  and  the  laceration  of 
feelings ; who  inflict  protracted  and  unutte- 
rable agony  upon  an  innocent  and  impove- 
rished family  \ Unfortunate  delinquent ! do 
you  not  see  by  how  many  links  your  vic- 
tim was  bound  to  a multitude  of  others? 
Does  his  vain  and  idle  resignation  of  his 
title  to  life  absolve  you  from  the  enormous 
claims  which  society  has  upon  you  for  his 
services,  his  family  lor  that  support  of  which 
you  have  robbed  them,  without  your  own 
enrichment : his  tottering  parents  for  their 
consolation,  perhaps  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants,  and  the  helpless  and  indigent  for  that 
bread  by  which  he  sustained  them  ? Who 
will  give  professions  to  his  sons,  who  will 
cherish  and  protect  his  daughters  ? Was  it 
honourable  to  plot  in  secret,  and  to  perpe- 
trate by  stealth  the  foul  deed  which  has 
tom  with  so  rude  a shock  the  affections  of 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  children  of  his 
heart  ? Go  stand  over  that  body ; call  back 
that  soul  which  you  have  driven  from  its 
tenement;  take  up  that  hand  which  your 
pride  refused  to  touch,  not  one  hour  ago. 
You  have  in  your  pride  and  wrath  usurped 
one  prerogative  of  God.  You  have  inflicted 
death.  At  least,  in  mercy,  attempt  the  ex- 
ercise of  another;  breathe  into  those  dis- 
tended nostrils,  let  your  brother  be  once 
more  a living  soul.  Merciful  father,  how 
powerless  are  we  for  good,  but  how  mighty 


for  evil.  Wretched  man ! he  does  not  an- 
swer, he  cannot  rise.  All  your  efforts  to 
make  him  breathe  are  vain : his  soul  is  al- 
ready in  the  presence  of  your  common  Cre- 
ator : like  the  wretched  Cain  will  you  answer 
to  the  inquiring  voice,  “ Am  1 my  brother's 
keeper?"  Why  do  you  turn  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  your  own  honourable  work. 
Yes,  go  as  far  as  you  will,  still  the  admoni- 
tion will  ring  in  your  ears,  it  was  by  your 
hand  he  fell;  the  horrid  instrument  of  death 
is  still  in  that  hand,  and  the  stain  of  blood 
upon  your  soul.  Fly,  if  you  will,  go  to  that 
house  which  you  have  filled  with  desola- 
tion. It  is  the  shriek  of  his  widow,  they  are 
the  cries  of  his  orphans,  there  are  the  broken 
sobs  of  his  parent,  and  amidst  the  wailing 
of  his  family  you  distinctly  hear  the  voice 
of  imprecation  on  your  own  guilty  head. 
Will  your  honourable  feeling  be  content 
with  this  ? Have  you  now  had  abundant  and 
gentlemanly  satisfaction  ? Or  have  you,  too, 
received  your  death-wound,  and  what  must 
be  the  agony  which  you  endure  at  beholding 
now  forlorn,  destitute,  and  overwhelmed  her 
to  whom  you  swore  protection,  fidelity,  love ; 
who  is  to  watch  over  those  lovely  babes  from 
whom  you  turn  your  aching  eye.  O ! what 
must  be  the  feeling  when  a father  cannot 
look  with  complacence  upon  his  child ! 
You  love  them; — indeed  you  do,  and  all  the 
affection  of  a parent  rushes  in  accelerating 
fever  through  your  frame  and  sustains  life 
a little  longer ; but  it  throbs  at  your  sinking 
heart,  and  bewilders  your  tortured  soul ; the 
agonies  of  one  world,  and  the  horrors  of  an- 
otner  surround  your  bed  of  death,  whilst  the 
unsatisfied  ghost  of  your  opponent  hovers 
above,  shrieking  the  dismal  summons  to  the 
bar  of  an  insulted  God.  My  friends,  I paint 
no  imaginary  scene ; but  I shall  not  detain 
you  in  the  chamber  of  horrors ; let  us  depart 
from  it  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  ho- 
nour, the  mistakes  concerning  which  pro- 
duce such  lamentable  effects. 

Honour  is  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  the  dignity  of  our  nature;  that  dignity 
consists  in  its  perfection — that  perfection  is 
found  in  observing  the  laws  of  our  Creator  * 
the  laws  of  the  Creator  are  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  of  religion : that  is,  the  observ- 
ance of  what  he  teaches  us  by  the  natural 
light  of  our  own  minds,  and  by  the  spe- 
cial revelation  of  his  will  manifestly  given. 
They  both  concur  in  teaching  us,  that  indi- 
viduals have  not  the  dominion  oi  their  own 
lives,  otherwise  no  suicide  would  be  a cri- 
minal ; they  concur  in  teaching  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
society  of  which  we  are  members,  other- 
wise morality  and  honour  would  be  consis- 
tent with  the  violation  of  law  and  the  dis- 
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tuibance  of  the  social  system ; they  teach 
us  that  society  cannot  coutinue  to  exist, 
where  the  public  tribunals  are  despised  or 
undervalued,  and  the  redress  of  injuries 
withdrawn  from  the  calm  regulation  of 
public  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
committed  to  the  caprice  of  private  pas- 
sion, and  the  execunon  of  individual  ill- 
will;  therefore,  the  man  of  honour  abides 
by  the  law  of  God,  reveres  the  statutes  of 
his  country,  and  is  respectful  and  amenable 
to  its  authorities.  Such  my  friends,  is  what 
the  reflecting  portion  of  mankind  has  al- 
ways thought  upon  the  subject  of  honour. 
This  was  the  honour  of  the  Greek  — this 
was  the  honour  of  the  Roman — this  the 
honour  of  the  Jew — this  the  honour  of  the 
Gentile — this,  too,  was  the  honour  of  the 
Christian,  until  the  superstition  and  bar- 
barity of  northern  devastators  darkened  his 
glory  and  degraded  his  character. 

Is  not  the  pride  of  the  American  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  law?  Is  not  law  itself 
the  emanation  of  the  public  will,  and  is  not 
submission  to  the  public  will  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  genuine  republicanism?  Are  our 
vernments  so  weak  or  so  corrupt,  as  to 
unable  to  protect  us,  so  that  we  must 
be  thrown  upon  our  individual  and  private 
resources,  instead  of  looking  to  the  power 
of  the  social  compact,  and  the  guardianship 
of  the  social  head?  Shall  we  proclaim  to 
the  world,  that  we  in  South  Carolina  are 
brought  back  to  that  state  of  dereliction  as 
that  our  public  tribunals,  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  the  government  itself  cannot 
protect  us  from  insult,  and  that  we  are  thus 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  our- 
selves? Let  not  such  a libel  be  handed 
over  to  the  defaming  press  of  Europe  by 
an  ungrateful  progeny:  let  it  not  be  said 
that  none  are  safe  from  insult  in  republics, 
except  they  have  been  well  trained  to  the 
use  of  the  pistol,  or  the  rifle,  or  the  dexte- 
rity of  gouging?  Are  those  the  emblems 
of  honour?  But  why  place  the  ruffian  who 
plucks  out  your  eye  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  gentleman  who  uses  a pistol?  1 
acknowledge  my  error:  I ought  not;  be- 
cause the  one  deprives  you  of  life,  and 
perhaps  of  heaven,  whilst  the  other  only 
leaves  yon  sightless : still,  though  the  injury 
is  greater,  the  barbarity  is  not  equal  : there 
is  more  refinement  in  one  than  in  the  other, 
but  there  is  also  more  criminality : there  is 
more  apparent  delicacy  in  the  mode  of  vio- 
lating the  law,  but  the  substantial  violation 
» more  enormous ; the  criminal,  in  the  one 
case,  has  fashionable  fellow  culprits  — in 
the  other,  he  has  the  more  recent  impulse 
of  strong  passion.  It  is  not  for  us  to  strike 
the  ratio  of  their  culpability;  their  Judge 


and  ours— he  who  has  forbidden  murder, 
and  also  declared  that  whosoever  would  call 
his  brother  “ thou  fool,”  should  be  guilty  of 
hell  fire?  will  apportion  their  destiny:  my 
present  inquiry  regards  only  the  honour  of 
the  transaction,  and  1 can  measure  out  to 
the  duellist  merely  as  much  of  that  excellent 
quality  as  is  consistent  with  the  violation  of 
nis  duty  as  a National  being,  as  a religious 
being,  as  a member  of  society,  and  as  the 
citizen  of  a state  whose  laws  describe  the 
offence  as  a felony.  Patriotism,  social  order, 
religion,  and  reason,  then,  forbid  me  to  de- 
signate as  honourable  tnis*  bad  practice, 
which  criminal  fashion  has  too  frequently 
promoted  and  encouraged.  Being  therefore 
evil  in  its  own  nature,  it  cannot  be  a proper 
mode  for  the  protection  of  honour. 

My  friends,  in  what  does  this  protection 
of  honour  consist  ? In  affording  to  its  assail- 
ant the  opportunity  of  destroying  your  life, 
certainly  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  What 
would  you  think  of  the  wisdom  and  equity 
of  that  judge  who  should  sentence  a peace- 
able citizen  that  had  been  assaulted,  to  suf- 
fer the  same  punishment  as  his  convicted 
assailant?  If  you  challenge  the  aggressor 
to  fight,  do  you  not  inflict  upon  your  inno- 
cent and  injured  self,  the  same  punishment 
as  upon  the  offender?  Admirable  wisdom! 
But  why  do  I seek  for  any  semblance  of 
reason,  in  what  its  own  advocates  avow  to 
be  defenceless,  upon  the  principles  of  rea- 
son ? They  only  attempt  its  palliation  upon 
the  plea  of  expediency.  They  tell  us  that 
the  dread  of  the  pistol  preserves  the  deco- 
rum of  society.  Are  we  so  fallen,  or  de- 
based as  this  ? A vile  fear  is  then  the  motive 
of  gentlemanly  conduct ! Hear  this.  Caro- 
linians ! I will  not  undertake  an  elaborate 
defence ; adopted  into  your  family,  I see 
your  faults,  and  I know  your  virtues:  my 
own  conscience  and  your  candour  will 
acquit  me  of  flattery,  when  I pronounce 
the  charge  which  this  excuse  would  insi- 
nuate to  be  groundless.  Your  politeness 
has  not  been  produced  by  pistol-disci- 

Eline ; nor  would  you  speedily  degenerate 
ora  what  has  been  the  characteristic  of 
your  fathers,  were  you  bound  to  avoid  this 
bad  practice,  by  if  possible  stronger  ties 
than  those  which  the  state,  sound  reason, 
and  pure  religion  have  imposed  upon  you. 
Shall  it  be  again  repeated  that  tne  good 
order,  the  dignity  of  our  Southern  society, 
is  to  be  preserved  in  any  measure  by  the 
pistol?  No.  If  we  pay  attention  to  occur- 
rences, we  must  perceive  that  too  often  the 
intruder  upon  the  polite  circle  is  he  who  has 
made  himself  most  formidable  as  a duellist, 
and  that  he  whose  deportment  is  most  cor- 
rect, is  he  who  proclaims  that  he  will  not 
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enter  into  such  a combat.  I need  not  in- 
form a Charleston  auditory  that  natural 

food  qualities,  improved  by  education  and 
y opportunity,  and  not  the  terrors  of  am- 
munition, fashion  the  conduct  of  a gentle- 
man; and  that  respectable  society  is  fully 
able,  without  violation  of  the  laws  of  God 
or  of  the  state,  or  outraging  the  principles 
of  reason,  to  banish  from  Its  circle,  and 
frown  down  to  his  proper  place,  the  indi- 
vidual who  would  violate  its  decorum. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  there  are  injuries 
for  whicn  the  laws  neither  do  nor  can  pro- 
vide redress,  ind  to  avenge  which  is  the 
only  mode  that  has  been  ever  known  or 
devised.  I admit  that  there  are  injuries  for 
which  no  compensation  can  be  made  to  the 
sufferer,  and  for  which  the  weakness  of 
nature  and  the  violence  of  passion  prompt 
us  to  seek  the  most  desperate  revenge ; 
but,  waiving  every  other  answer,  I ask,  is  it 
reasonable  or  religious  for  the  injured  man 
to  expose  himself  to  destruction  ? I am  told 
that,  in  such  a case,  I should  speak  of 
neither  reason  nor  religion : that  the  feelings 
of  honour  only  must  be  attended  to.  When 
the  two  great  lights  of  our  nature  have  been 
cast  away,  and  a desperate  mortal  surren- 
ders himself  to  the  guidance  of  a blind 
spirit  of  revenge,  which  he  miscalls  honour, 
it  is  as  useless  to  urge  argument,  as  it  would 
be  to  discuss  the  principles  of  his  derange- 
ment with  a maniac;  as  hopeless  to  rely 
upon  entirely,  as  it  would  be  to  soothe  the 
famished  tiger  from  his  bleeding  feast. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  mighty  Being,  who 
alone  could,  in  such  a moment,  effect  a 
miraculous  change,  and  by  his  power  sub- 
due the  rage  of  passion  to  that  resignation 
which  brings  peace  from  Heaven,  and  de- 
mands the  homage  of  respectful  sympathy 
from  earth ; but,  though  it  be  not  in  man’s 
power  to  change  the  heart  of  man,  still 
power  is  frequently  given  to  him  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  his  brother  to  destruction. 
Thus,  at  least,  the  first  fury  of  his  passion 
will  subside;  reflection,  remonstrance,  en- 
treaty, and  explanation  will  proceed,  and 
God  would  perhaps  crown  the  work  by  dif- 
fusing his  light  around,  and  speaking  power- 
fully to  the  soul;  he  at  whose  word  the 
winds  are  still,  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the 
perilled  mariner  is  safe,  might  assuage  the 
tempest  of  the  mind,  allay  the  madness  of 
desperation,  and  save  two  fathers  to  their 
families,  two  citizens  to  the  state,  and  two 
souls  from  perdition.  Such,  gentlemen  of 
the  Anti-Duelling  Association,  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  our  society,  to  volunteer 
our  services  in  aid  of  the  law  of  God  and 
of  our  country ; to  restrain  not  by  any  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  authority,  but  by  the 


arm  of  the  law,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a 
delusive  passion,  whilst  he  labours  under  its 
influence. 

But  this  restraint,  it  is  said,  will  lead  to 
assassination ; and  who  does  not  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  such  a result? — Is  not  duelling, 
however  condemnable  in  itself,  preferable 
to  assassination  ? For  one,  though  I were 
to  stand  alone  in  making  the  assertion,  I 
deliberately  say,  No.  They  are  both  evils ; 
if  we  are  driven  to  a preference,  the  lesser 
should  be  accepted:  generally  speaking,  the 
assassin  is  a greater  criminal  than  the  duel- 
list,  but  duelling  is  a greater  evil  to  society. 
That  which  is  less  destructive,  is  less  evil ; 
that  which  excites  more  detestation  will  be 
more  seldom  engaged  in,  and  more  speedily 
suppressed;  it  will  therefore  produce  less 
mischief.  Such  is  assassination.  The  as- 
sassin is  not  received  into  society; — he  who 
has  slain  his  adversary  in  a duel  too  fre- 
quently is.  The  more  delicate  sex  generally 
shrink  from  the  former:  shall  I charge  them 
with  abetting  the  crime  by  encouraging,  or 
at  least  not  disapproving  of  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  ? I shall  not  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them ; let  them  answer  for  themselves.  How 
many  persons  generally  perish  by  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  throughout  the  world,  in  the 
lapse  of  a century!  Very  probably  a greater 
number  has  fallen  in  duels  in  France  alone 
in  less  than  twenty  years,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Not  only  would  the  loss  of 
life  be  incalculably  less,  but  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  detesting  murder  would  be  better 
preserved.  There  is  nothing  more  destruc- 
tive to  public  virtue  than  to  strip  vice  of  its 
deformity.  Since  we  have  entered  upon  the 
distinguishing  comparison,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  saving  of  human  life  would 
be  great,  the  horror  of  slaughter  would  be 
stronger,  the  punishment  of  culprits  more 
certain  and  effectual,  and  the  correct  moral 
principles  of  society  would  be  better  pre- 
served. It  is  upon  those  grounds  that  I 
stated  my  opinion  that,  in  a public  point  of 
view,  duelling  is  not  preferable  to  assassi- 
nation. There  is  besides  another  very  ma- 
terial difference,  that  in  the  one  case  there 
are  at  least  four  guilty  persons,  both  the 
principals  and  seconds,  whilst  the  other 
crime  is  generally  perpetrated  by  an  indi- 
vidual. There  is  little  danger  of  having  the 
great  principles  of  morality  sapped  by  the 
crime  and  punishment  of  such  a culprit  as 
Beauchamp : but  if  the  same  bad  passion 
which  was  condemned  in  his  act  of  assassi- 
nation had  procured  its  vent  with  the  same 
result  to  his  miserable  victim  in  a duel,  in- 
stead of  expiating  the  murder  upon  a gal- 
lows, the  wretched  Beauchamp  would  have 
been  thoughtlessly  received  into  several 
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societies  as  a meritorious  man  of  undoubted 
▼dour. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Anti-Duelling  Associa- 
tion : — It  has  been  said  that  our  society  has 
done  mischief,  since  no  period  has  been 
more  marked  in  this  city  for  quarrels  than 
that  year  which  has  witnessed  our  union  ; 
of  course  it  is  assumed  that  since  they  have 
occurred  at  this  time  they  must  have  been 
produced  by  the  formation  of  our  body.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  fact;  and  even 
if  admitted,  the  semblance  of  its  reasoning 
is  but  a common  sophism,  for  coexistence 
does  not  necessarily  involve  connexion.  But 
suppose  them  to  have  been  so  caused,  it  is 
but  one  pf  those  temporary  inconveniences 
which  is  always  looked  for  upon  any  change. 
You  can  say  better  than  I can  whether  the 
charge  itselt  is  true : my  impression  is  against 
its  correctness.  Tne  year  just  elapsed  has 
presented  in  this  city  a novel  feature,  to  the 
examination  of  which,  and  of  everything 
connected  therewith,  unusual  attention  was 
paid ; and  occurrences  which  at  other  times 
would  have  been  unnoticed  or  disregarded, 
became  not  only  matters  of  observation,  but 
of  remark  and  of  some  ephemeral  import- 
ance : the  very  character  of  the  transaction 
has  done  much  to  promote  our  object.  But 
that  novelty  has  now  passed  away:  and 
surely,  in  our  mixed  state  of  good  ana  evil, 
we  ought  not,  because  of  a few  inconveni- 
ences, [tol  desist  from  making  every  exertion 
to  attain  tne  paramount  good  of  establishing 
a general  conviction  that  true  honour  is  in- 
compatible with  the  indulgence  of  passion, 
the  injunr  of  public  morals  not  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  society,  nor 
opnosed  to  the  laws  of  tne  state,  to  the  per- 
vading maxims  of  the  good  and  the  wise  of 
every  civilized  nation  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  eternal  will  of  the  most 
high  6od.  Let  us  then  continue  our  efforts 
to  subdue  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  which  is 
sad  which  ought  to  be  every  American’s 
beloved  protector,  the  temporary  madness 
to  which,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature  and  the  violence  of  passion,  the  best 
amongst  us  might  sometimes  be  liable;  and 
to  declare  to  our  fellow-citizens  that  we  look 
upon  true  honour  to  be  the  accurate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  state, 
and  that  its  highest  grade  is  to  be  found  in 
him  who  sacrifices  his  passions  upon  the 
afcar  of  his  daty.  Thus  shall  we,  at  least. 
*ve  our  consciences  from  reproach,  ana 


our  names  from  inconsistency.  Let  us  be 
moderate,  but  firm ; and  as  we  claim  over 
our  fellow-citizeus  no  precedence  in  virtue, 
in  understanding,  or  in  power,  we  shall  not 

G'end  to  any  exemption  from  the  common 
ties  of  our  nature,  to  any  right  of  dicta- 
tion, or  to  any  colour  of  office,  whilst  we  use 
that  power  which  they  and  we  possess  in 
common,  to  proclaim  our  sentiments  freely, 
and  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  of  that 
code  which  Dut  expresses  the  will  of  that 
state  to  which  we  owe  allegiance,  and  the 
behests  of  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  perfect 
homage. 

On  former  occasions,  the  presence  of  ladies 
at  the  tournament  excited  all  the  ardour  of 
those  who  sought  distinction  iu  the  lists: 
notwithstanding  the  edicts,  the  censures,  ana 
the  denunciations  of  religion  and  the  law. 
the  radiance  of  beauty  flung  its  halo  around 
the  field.  If  the  troubadour  sought  to  inspirit 
the  youthful  warrior,  the  smile  of  some 
damsel  was  the  reward  which  he  promised 
as  the  rich  requital  of  his  bold  achievement. 
Thus  too  often  has  the  influence  of  the  more 
virtuous  sex  been  turned  to  hurtful  or  to  un- 
profitable account.  May  we  not  hope  for 
powerful  aid  from  the  daughters  of  Carolina 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  honour?  In 
the  day  of  trial,  then,  mothers  were  found 
faithful  to  their  country  and  its  rights;  they 
encouraged  their  husbands,  their  brothers, 
and  their  sons  to  exhibit  their  prowess,  not 
in  disgraceful  domestic  feuds,  but  in  deeds 
of  valour  for  the  defence  of  their  homes  and 
the  vindication  of  their  freedom;  they  were 
proud  to  see  them  marshalled  under  the 
command  of  Washington,  who  was  too  in- 
trepid to  accept  a challenge.  Did  they  fall 
in  the  field  of  true  honour,  those  women 
gave  tears  to  nature,  and  affection  to  the 
memory  of  those  whose  blood  became  the 
cement  of  that  Union  in  which  was  found 
safety  to  their  friends  and  glory  to  their 
nation.  Daughters  of  such  mothers ! are  our 
arguments  founded  upon  true  principles  and 
glaring  facts?  Are  you  satisfied  that  the 
practice  of  duelling  is  one  of  the  worst  rem- 
nants of  pagan  barbarity?  Do  you  believe 
it  to  be  unnecessary  for  preservingthe  re- 
finement of  our  southern  society?  Then  be 
you  our  leaders  in  the  sacred  effort  to  iden- 
tify law  and  honour,  reason  and  the  deport- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  and  to  establish  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  assertion  of 
dignity  and  the  indulgence  of  passion. 
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In  reading  the  works  of  poets  or  others, 
which  are  generally  styled  fiction,  perhaps 
we  have  been  too  apt  to  regard  the  produc- 
tions of  the  best  writers  [as]  more  imaginative 
than  in  truth  they  are.  When  Horace  tells 
those  who  would  write,  either  to  follow  na- 
ture, or  to  invent  what  would  have  all  its 
parts  in  keeping : they  who  desire  to  ob- 
serve the  rule,  will  perhaps  find  it  much 
easier  and  better  calculated  to  insure  suc- 
cess, to  take  the  first  part  of  the  admonition 
than  the  second;  and  probably  the  great 
cause  why  a vast  multitude  of  authors  of 
this  description  have  had  so  little  success, 
will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  greater 
number,  in  creating  their  scenery,  have  con- 
sulted their  imagination  in  preference  to 
their  observation. 

This  idea  has  impressed  itself  more  deeply 
upon  my  mind,  since  I have  been  led  to 
believe,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  finished 
pictures  of  one  of  the  masters  of  poetry 
were  sketches  from  nature,  embellished  in- 
deed by  imagination,  and  improved  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  not  merely  the  results 
of  fiction^  | 

Something  more  than  two  years  have 
elapsed,  since,  on  a beautiful  evening  in 
May,  I drove  out,  accompanied  by  a few 
friends,  on  the  road  leading  from  Naples  to- 
wards the  ancient  Puteoli : when  we  arrived 
near  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of  Posilippo, 
a proposition  was  made  to  alight  and  climb 
the  steep  zigzag  road,  leading  to  the  tomb 
of  Virgil.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  garden 
in  which  this  mouldering  relic  is  situated, 
we  quickened  our  pace  as  we  doubled  the 
windings  of  the  narrow  path  that,  by  a long 
circuit,  leads  to  this  spot  of  classic  interest. 
We  stood  silent  within  this  decaying  cham- 
ber— we  looked  around  on  its  desolate  walls 
and  time-worn,  vaulted  roof,  all  stained  with 
the  green  tinge  of  successive  centuries.  A 
marble  6lab  of  comparatively  modem  sculp- 
ture, perhaps  placed  about  two  or  three 
hundred  years  since  in  one  of  the  sides, 
unnecessarily  proclaimed,  in  a crabbed  imi- 
tation of  Latin,  that  of  which  every  peasant 
child  was  aware,  that  this  chamber  was  the 
resting-place  of  the  great  Mantuan  bard; 


here  what  was  mortal  of  the  polished  Maro, 
had  mouldered. 

We  viewed  each  other.  We  looked  from 
the  aperture  in  the  side— the  bay  of  Naples 
spread  broadly  before  us.  It  was  a serene 
sty — a light  air  moved  along  the  waters — 
a thin,  brown  vapour  above  its  summit  dis- 
tinguished Vesuvius  in  the  distance.  We 
looked  down  to  the  road  where  we  had  left 
our  carriage;  we  involuntarily  drew  back 
from  the  precipice,  and  again  advanced  to 
see  how  diminished  to  the  view  were  the 
beings  entering  or  issuing  from  the  exca- 
vated tunnel,  as  they  travelled  at  such  a 
distance  below  us,  from  or  towards  Naples. 
The  tongue  ventured  to  express  a few  words, 
and  we  soon  resumed  our  conversation.  We 
agreed  that  the  spot  upon  which  the  body 
of  die  poet  was  deposited  after  death,  was 
one  well  calculated  during  life  to  have  ex- 
cited his  enthusiasm,  enriched  his  imagina- 
tion, and  stored  his  memory  with  the  mate- 
rials for  description. 

A few  mornings  afterwards,  we  were 
seated  upon  the  indurated  lava  at  the  sum- 
mit of  Vesuvius;  it  was  about  an  hour  after 
the  sun  had  risen : even  then  his  ray6  were 
powerful.  We  were  fatigued  and  heated  by 
the  immense  labour  of  climbing  the  mighty 
precipice  of  ashes;  vast  masses  of  cinder 
glowed  under  us,  hundreds  of  fissures  emit- 
ted hot  sulphuric  vapour  scarcely  percepti- 
ble to  the  eye,  but  fully  sensible  to  the 
smell  and  feeling.  Our  guides  drew  from 
the  brown  ashes  the  eggs  which  they  had 
brought  up  for  their  repast;  a very  few 
minutes  had  sufficed  for  their  cooking — 
they  fouftd  the  finest  salt  on  almost  every 
fragment  within  their  reach.  And  yet  in 
this  region  of  fire,  the  gentle  temperature  of 
the  breeze  gradually  refreshed  and  invigora- 
ted us.  Our  faces  were  turned  towards  the 
tomb  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The 
city,  considerably  below  us,  showed  on  our 
right  like  a rich,  white  margin  between  the 
land  and  water;  in  a few  places  this  appear- 
ed thicker,  and  advanced  a little  upon  the 
expanded  plain  that  stretched  along  towards 
the  Adriatic.  The  road  to  Herculaneum, 
the  little  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  and  a 
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number  of  others,  were  discernible,  and  we 
looked  on  our  left,  to  try  and  ascertain  the 
site  of  Pompeii,  through  whose  desolate 
streets  we  had  walked  but  two  days  previ- 
ously. The  island  of  Capri  rose  as  a dark 
mass  in  what  was  anciently  called  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  but  the  eye  discerned  the  hori- 
zon of  water  glittering  far  beyond  it,  and 
we  could  observe  the  liquid  element  spread- 
ing to  the  west  and  south  of  Prociaa  and 
Ischya,  to  the  west  from  the  ridge  of  Posil- 
lippo;  the  reflection  from  the  waters  near 
Baise,  seemed  like  that  of  liquid  silver,  and 
the  eye  reached  towards  the  north  even  to 
Gaeta.  One  of  my  companions  on  disco- 
vering the  headland  repeated, 

“Tu  quoque  litoribus  nostri,  iEneia  nutrix 
J£ternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti 
Et  nunc  servat  honoS  sedem  tuue,  ossaque  nomen 
Hesperia  in  magna,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria  signat.” 

“ And  thou,  O matron  of  immortal  fame 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  ihy  name. 
Caieta  still  (he  place  is  called  from  thee, 

The  nurse  of  great  Aeneas’  infancy. 

Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains, 
Thy  name  (Mis  all  a ghost  can  claim)  remains." 

a This  was  the  spot  selected  by  Virgil  for 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  his 
descriptions,”  said  he,  11  and  surely  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a better.”  We  had  pre- 
viously visited  the  splendid  Museum  of  Na- 
ples, in  whose  numerous  and. extensive  de- 
partments so  many  remains  of  the  genius 
of  southern  Italy  are  collected.  We  spoke 
of  several  that  have  been  lately  dug  up,  after 
an  interment  of  nearly  twenty  centuries 
under  the  masses  of  sand  and  ashes,  flung 
over  many  a league  from  that  very  crater 
upon  whose  edge  we  were  then  seated.  We 
admired  the  ingenuity,  the  patience,  the  in- 
dustry, the  zeal  and  information  of  those 
scientific  men  whom  we  had  seen  unroll- 
ing, deciphering,  copying,  supplying  the 
chasms,  and  preparing  for  publication  the 
ancient  volume  oi  parchment,  reduced  near- 
ly to  a mass  of  carbon  in  the  ruins  which 
fiery  lava  had  created.  And  turning  to  one 
of  my  friends,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain,  I remarked,  “ These  are  the 
men  whom  your  writers  have  represented 
as  ignorant,  lazy,  priest-ridden  Italians,  ene* 
mies  to  science  and  degraded  in  supersti- 
tion ! ! !”  “ I acknowledge,”  said  he,  “ that 

our  writers  have,  for  party  purposes,  done 
die  Italians  the  greatest  injustice,  and  at 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  you  are  not  only 
our  rivals,  but  as  you  claim  pre-eminence  in 
so  many  departments,  you  will  not,  I am 
convinced,  deny  that  many  of  your  writers 
have  outstripped  us  even  in  this.”  I could 
not  make  all  the  concessions  he  desired. 


We  agreed  therefore,  to  leave  the  preten- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  of 
the  United  States  to  be  settled  by  the  King 
of  Holland,  or  by  any  other  arbiter  that  may 
be  agreed  on  by  better  authorized  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  we  returned  to  the  discussion 
of  descriptions  given  by  Virgil.  Yet  this 
was  connected  with  the  visits  we  had  paid 
to  the  Museum,  because  it  was  there  we 
had  first  heard  of  the  work  of  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Jorio,  a learned  canon  of  Naples, 
who  is  as  eminent  for  his  literature  as  he  is 
for  his  unpretending  piety;  it  was  there  we 
had  first  learned  his  opinion,  that  the  pas- 
sages contained  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
AZneid,  describing  the  infernal  regions  of 
Tartarus  and  of  Elysium,  were  all  suggested 
to  the  poet  from  a spot  near  Bairo.  We  had 
there  procured  the  treatise,  and  were  led  to 
discuss  its  merits,  whilst  we  projected  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  same  regions,  to  pass  freely 
through  which  even  at  this  day,  requires  the 
offering  of  a sprig  from  the  golden  branch. 
I regretted  that  an  indisposition  under  which 
he  laboured  whilst  I was  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  prevented  my  having  the  gratification 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  this  respec- 
table and  accomplished  scholar,  whom  I 
desired  much  to  know,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  but 
also  for  his  ministerial  usefulness.  My  own 
time  was  also  curtailed,  and  I was  not  able 
to  mhke  all  the  excursions  that  I had  in- 
tended in  this  most  interesting  neighbour- 
hood. I have  however,  attentively  perused 
the  work  of  Canon  Jorio,  and  seen  some- 
thing of  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  I could, 
therefore,  with  some  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, unaertake  to  show  you  by  his  descrip- 
tion, some  of  the  reasons  for  the  assertion 
with  which  I have  set  out ; that  the  writers 
who,  in- works  of  fiction,  found  their  descrip- 
tions upon  observation  in  preference  to 
mere  imagination,  are  those  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

Two  facts  are  incontestable.  First,  in  the 
fifth  book  the  poet  describes  the  departure 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  fleet  from 
Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a descent 
upon  Italy,  and  especially,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  iEneas  to  visit  the  shade  of  his 
father  in  Elysium  according  to  the  admoni- 
tion of  Anchises  himself,  who  in  line  735 
informs  him  who  shall  be  his  guide : 

“ Hue  casta  Sybilla 

Nigrantum  multo  pecudum  te  sanguine  ducet." 

“ The  chaste  Sybilla  shall  your  steps  convey, 
And  blood  of  offered  victims  strew  the  way." 

It  is  also  certain  that  his  voyage  lay  nearly 
west  of  north  from  Gaeta  to  tne  mouth  of  the 
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Tiber,  and  leaving  the  shore  of  Cumae,  the 
closing  lines  of  the  sixth  book  informs  us 
that  his  way  for  Gaeta  lay  directly  along 
shore,  of  course  in  nearly  a northern  direc- 
tion. These  premises  lead  us,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  consideration,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  spot  upon  which  he  landed 
in  search  of  the  Sibyl.  It  was  the  coast  of 
Cumae,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  pro- 
montory which,  at  the  north  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  puts  down  about  three  miles 
to  the  south,  thus  forming  the  tongue  of 
land  which  divides  the  Bay  of  Puzzoli  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A difficulty  seemed 
to  present  itself  to  a few  critics,  as  some 
said  it  was  not  Cum®,  but  Baiee,  and  this 
would  not  lead  us  to  the  spot  which  it  is 
contended,  furnished  the  poet  with  his  to- 
pography. Cum©  was  a settlement  of  the 
Eubeans,  and  only  one  of  the  many  Grecian 
colonies  that  filled  the  south  of  Italy,  which, 
as  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  an- 
cient geography  knows,  was  called  Grecia 
Magna.  That  there  was  an  extension  of 
this  colony  to  Baiae,  which  is  quite  in  its 
vicinity,  is  pretty  certain ; hence  Dion  Cas- 
sius ana  others,  called  the  bay  of  this  latter 
also  by  the  name  of  the  former.  In  1822, 
an  ancient  Greek  sepulchre  similar  to  those 
of  the  settlement  at  Cum©,  was  discovered 
at  Bai©,  which  sustains  tne  statement  of 
Strabo  respecting  the  extent  of  the  colony. 
The  headland,  which  we  are  about  to  ex- 
amine, runs  aown  little  more  than  three 
miles  at  the  utmost,  and  is  scarcely  two 
miles  across.  The  spot  where  the  poet 
makes  .Eneas  land,  is  somewhat  less  than 
two  miles  north  from  the  southwestern  point 
of  the  promontory,  over  which  rises  the  hill 
now  called  Monte  di  Procida.  and  which 
the  canon  says  is  that  described  in  line  234 : 

“ Monte  sub  terio  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Diciiur.” 

“ And  deathless  fame 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  bis  name 

and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  burial 
of  Hector’s  trumpeter.  The  shore  here  is 
free  from  rocks  or  cliffs,  and  is  a fine  strand. 
Hence  the  description  of  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers  after  the  loss  of  Palinurus,  is  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate : 

“ Sic  fatur  lacrvmansclassique  immittit  habenas 
Et  tandem  Euboicis  Cumae  am  allabitur  oris !” 

44  He  said  and  wept ; then  spread  his  sails  before 
The  winds,  and  reached  at  length  the  Cuman 
shore/’ 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  supposed 
place  of  landing^  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo  is  found,  at  the  distance  of 


three  quarters  of  a mile.  Here  some  re- 
mains of  a structure  are  still  discovered. 
Still  the  spot  is  called  Procea  di  Cuma,  and 
the  peasants  call  the  hill  which  rises  here 
Monte  di  Cuma.  The  poet  has  certainly 
embellished  the  temple  erected  in  a remote 
antiquity,  with  sculpture  worthy  of  a better 
age.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  to  find  from  un- 
equivocal proof,  furnished  by  undoubted 
works  of  these  early  times,  the  progress 
which  had  been  even  then  made  in  the  arts 
in  those  regions.  I have  seen  frescoes  which 
have  been  nearly  three  thousand  years  exe- 
cuted, and  which  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  rubbish  during  the  greater  portion  of 
that  time,  as  clear,  as  vivid,  and  as  accu- 
rate in  the  outlines  of  the  figures  as  many 
which  would  be  admired  as  good  produc- 
tions at  this  day.  That  this  temple  was 
erected  long  before  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in ' 
Italy,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe. 

I shall  not  here  inquire  concerning*  the 
Sibyl,  but  we  may  perhaps,  examine  her 
supposed  habitation : 

44  Excieum  Euboicae  1st  us  ingens  rupis  in  antrum 
Qua  lati  dncunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sybilhe.” 

44  A spacious  cave  within  the  farthest  part 
Was  hewed  and  fashioned  by  laborious  art 
Through  the  hill’s  hollow  sides ; before  the  place 
A hundred  doors  a hundred  entries  grace  : 

As  many  voices  issue  : and  the  sound 
Of  Sibyl’s  words  as  many  times  rebound.” 

The  present  appearance  of  this  cavern,  cer- 
tainly does  not  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion here  given,  nor  would  the  description 
have  been  at  any  period  perfectly  accurate : 
much  must  have  been  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet ; all  that  the  canon  contends 
for,  ought,  I think,  to  be  willingly  conceded, 
which  is  that  the  poet  led  his  hero  by  this 
route  to  the  nether  world.  To  any  person 
who  has  seen  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Arch 
of  Septimius  Severus.  or  any  of  the  excava- 
tions by  which  the  “ Via  Sacra”  has  been 
disclosed,  little  need  be  said  to  show  how 
the  accumulation  of  centuries  will  fill  up 
hollows  and  reduce  the  elevations  of  pre- 
cipices. 

This  spot  is  only  a few  miles  from  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  ana  the  poet  must  have  fre- 
quently  strayed  along  this  shore.  Nearly 
two  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since 
he  observed  tne  place,  and  then  it  was  at 
least  a thousand  years  after  the  excavation 
had  been  made ; and  he  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  examine  such  works,  and  who 
generally  was  exact  in  his  descriptions, 
could  at  that  time  form  a better  idea  of  what 
this  excavation  was;  the  canon  thinks  he 
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only  gives  os  the  round  number  one  hun- 
dred lor  several,  and  conformed  to  the  ordi- 
nary notion  that  the  cave  was  the  residence 
of  some  supernatural  or  inspired  being,  and 
thus  easily  made  it  the  dwelling  of  the 
Sibyl. 

The  substance  of  an  interesting  archaeolo- 
gical dissertation  which  he  gives,  is  that 
this,  like  many  other  caverns  generally 
thought  to  be  natural,  is  in  truth  artificial. 
Such  clearly  was  Virgil’s  opinion : “ Exci- 
sum  latus  iogens  in  antrum.’*  That  the  cave 
was  cut  into  the  side  of  the  rock.  To  sustain 
this  positioq,  the  canon  brings  us  to  contem- 
plate the  customs  of  the  first  Grecian  settlers, 
which  indeed  were  similar  to  those  of  others 
similarly  circumstanced.  Scarcely  landed, 
the  first  two  objects  they  sought  were  a 
dwelling-place  and  security.  No  spot  on 
the  Cumtean  coast  offered  a more  convenient 
location  for  the  purpose  than  this — the  only 
rock  which  is  near  that  part  of  the  shore. 
Their  usual  mode  was  to  build  with'Stone, 
for  this  the  rock  afforded  material;  its  ele- 
vation was  convenient  for  security,  ancj  this 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  so  clearing 
away  the  projections  of  the  cliff  as  to  make 
it  perpendicular,  at  least  on  two  or  three 
sides.  By  the  process  of  paring  it  off  in  this 
manner,  they  were  also  furnished  w ith  stone 
for  building.  They  were  a patient  and  per- 
severing race;  and  though  emigrants?  they 
had  not  the  insatiable,  migratory  spirit  of 
-many  of  our  pioneers.  Leaving  one  habita- 
tion, they  determined  to  fix  upon  another 
as  permanent 

Hence  they  made  preparations  for  centu- 
ries of  residences,  as  they  built  for  a progeny 
through  whose  generations  they  considered 
themselves  about  to  live. 

After  having  given  to  the  rock  its  faces, 
they  proceeded  from  the  summit  to  per- 
forate to  its  bosom,  and  having  descended  to 
a sufficient  depth  they  excavated  several 
large  chambers  for  the  double  purpose  of 
procuring  materials,  and  of  creating  a cita- 
del and  a store-house.  Here,  too,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  living  waters,  so  that  no  enemy 
should  be  able  to  cut  off  a supply.  From 
the  interior  they  wrought  long  passages  to- 
wards the  sides,  and  at  the  extremities  they 
made  loopholes  through  which  they  might 
receive  air  and  some  light,  and  be  able  also 
to  reconnoitre  and  to  annoy  am  enemy. 

h is  acknowledged  by  all  respectable  an- 
tiquarians that  such  was  the  origin  of  nu- 
meral* excavations  in  rocks  spread  through 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  of  many  elsewhere. 
Martoreili,  upon  tne  authority  of  Strabo  and 
Ephorns.  sustains  that  several  of  these  were 
excavations  in  search  of  ore.  In  most  of 
these  citadels  there  was  a temple,  and 
* VOL-  V.  6 


generally  the  shrine  of  some  prophet  or 
prophetess  was  in  the  most  retired  part  of 
the  cavern. 

In  the  time  of  Virgil  several  of  these 
loopholes  were  considerably  enlarged,  and 
the  earth  had  been  gradually  raised  around 
the  rock,  so  that  the  former  windows  now 
became  so  many  entrances  to  the  interior, 
which  had  probably  been  once  famous  as 
the  shrine  ot  some  pythoness  or  perhaps  of 
the  great  Sibyl  herself ; at  this  day  6ome  of 
those  apertures  exist,  thoagh  the  rock  is 
nearly  level  with  the  surrounding  accumu- 
lation of  earth.  We  have  the  accounts  of 
St.  Justin  the  martyr,  and  of  Agatius  the 
historian,  describing  this  cave. 

In  1787,  Carletti  says  he  got  nearly  lost 
in  its  labyrinths;  bat  that  he  saw  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  and  pieces  of  rao  aic 
work  at  a spot  where  several  passages 
united.  Jorio  nimself,  in  1811,  went  through 
a considerable  portion  of  it,  accompanied 
by  a guide;  he  remained  two  hours,  and 
found  some  human  remains,  which  so  terri- 
fied his  companions  hat  they  could  not  be 
induced  by  threats  or  promises  to  go  for- 
ward. 

So  far^  then,  we  have  the  description  ac- 
curate in  its  principal  features,  but  highly 
embellished  by  imagination. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  cavern,  the  hero 
of  the  poem  is  admonished  to  6eek  for  the 
| information  that  he  desired,  and  having  ob- 
tained as  much  as  the  poet  thought  con- 
venient to  communicate,  he  requests  to  be 
taught  the  way  to  the  infernal  regions. 

The  lake  known  as  Lago  di  Averno  is 
little  more  than  half  a mile  east  of  this 
cavern,  but  at  the  time  Virgil  wrote,  the 
country  was  more  thickly  wooded  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  it  was  still  more  so  at  that 
earlier  period  which  the  poet  has  selected, 
nor  was  the  lake  to  be  approached  in  a di- 
rect line;  hence  the  canon  supposes  that 
the  path  to  the  spot  which  he  indicates  as 
11  fauces  Avemi.”  must  have  wound  along 
the  valley  whicn  lies  between  the  rock  we 
have  been  describing,  and  the  high  and  rog- 

fed  ground  which  surrounds  the  lake.  The 
'rojan  leader,  in  pursuing  this  course,  would 
have  increased  the  distance  round  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake,  to  arrive  at  its 
opposite  side,  nearly  three  miles,  and  this 
journey  was  to  be  made  through  a forest 

“ Tenent  media  omnia  sylvg.” 

11  Betwixt  those  regions  and  our  upper  light, 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space." 

In  studying  the  topography,  we  have  no 
concern  with  either  the  deatn  or  burial  of 
Misenus,  nor  with  the  manner  in  which 
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./Eneas  obtains  the  golden  bough  which  was 
to  insure  his  return  to  the  realms  of  day ; 
neither  need  we  witness  the  sacrifice. 

Little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Lago  di  Avemo  is  the  Lago 
Lucrino,  or  ancient  Lucrine  Lake,  so  famous 
for  producing  some  of  the  luxuries  for  Ro- 
man tables,  as  also  for  the  naval  purposes 
to  which  it  was  destined  by  Octavianus,  and 
generally  for  its  being  more  appropriate  to 
recreation  than  to  the  fears  of  those  who 
dwelt  or  sojourned  at  Baise.  A deep  valley 
passed  from  the  Lake  Avemus  towards  the 
Lucrine.  And  in  this  valley  the  canon  sup- 
poses that  the  doves  led  tne  hero  to  pluck 
the  golden  bough. 

“Inde  ubi  venere  ad  fauces  graveolentis  Averni, 
Tollunt  se  celeres,  liquidumque  per  aera  laps®, 
Sedibus  optatis  gemina  sub  arbore  sedunt 
Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramoe  aura  refulsit.” 

44  Thus  they  led  him  on 

To  the  slow  lake  : whose  baneful  stench  to  shun 
They  winged  their  flight  aloft ; stopping  low, 
Perched  on  the  double  tree  that  bears  the  golden 
bough ; 

Through  the  green  leaves  the  glittering  shadows 
glow. 

The  branch  having  been  delivered  to  the 
Sibyl,  and  the  last  rites  paid  to  the  body  of 
Misenus,  we  find  jEneaa  and  the  prophetess 
already  still  farther  south  than  the  spot  to 
which  the  doves  had  led  him  to  obtain  his 
passport.  A large  cavern  here  extends  from 
Avemus  nearly  to  the  Lucrine  Lake ; at 
resent  it  is  seldom  passable  in  summer, 
ut  it  is  opened  occasionally  in  winter,  ana 
the  entrance  at  the  north  was  formerly  quite 
overshadowed  by  woods.  This  has  been  ap- 
propriately selected  by  the  poet  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  infernal  regions. 

44  Spelunca  alia  fuit,  vasioque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris, 
Quam  super  haud  ultae  poterant  impune  volantcs 
Tendere  iter  pennis  ; talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat : 
Unde  locum  Graii,  dixerunt  nomine  Avemum.” 
44  Deep  was  the  cave  and  downwards  as  it  went 
From  the  wide  mouth,  a rocky,  rough  descent ; 
And  here,  the  access,  a gloomy  grove  descends, 
And  here  the  unnavigable  lake  extends, 

O’er  whose  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light, 

No  bird  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight  r 
Such  deadly  stenches  from  the  depth  arise, 

And  steaming  sulphur,  that  infects  the  skies, 
From  hence  the  Grecian  bards,  their  legends 
make, 

And  give  the  name  Avernus  to  the  lake.” 

I presume  the  etymology  is  sufficiently 
known  to  be  the  privative  particle  a and  the 
word  op**  a bird : originally  aopvos,  and  eu- 
phonized to  Avemus. 

The  sacrifice  having  been  offered,  the 
awful  portents  being  manifest,  jEneas  is 
warned  to  draw  his  sword  and  to  advance 


into  the  cavern,  whither  his  guide!  had  al- 
ready rushed.  This  the  poet  calls  “primae 
fauces  Orci,”  the  first  jaws  of  Orcus.  The 
poetical  description  of  tne  beings  who  occu- 
pied this  cavern  is  one  of  the  best-imagined 
and  best-wrought  productions  of  Virgil  \ but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  upon  its  appro- 
priate excellence. 

Issuing  from  the  southern  aperture  be- 
tween you  and  the  Lucrine  Lake,  even  at 
this  day,  elms  are  abundant,  but  formerly 
they  were  larger,  more  numerous,  and  thickly 
entangled.  The  path  is  in  a narrow  ravine. 
On  either  hand  were  caverns,  many  of  which 
were  the  dens  of  wild  animals  and  the  abode 
of  serpents.  In  several  places  the  earth  has 
fallen  in,  and  the  caves  are  choked,  but  still 
some  are  visible  on  either  hand ; and  the 
canon  thinks  it  very  likely,  that  about  the 
period  when  Virgil  wrote,  this  might  have 
served  as  a menagerie  for  the  parties  who 
rusticated  near  the  ancient  Puteoii  or  at 
Baise.  In  either  case,  the  poet  had  the 
groundwork  upon  which  his  imagination 
could  well  indulge  itself.  The  cavern  is  at 
present  called  Bagno  della  Sibilla^  and  the 
stabula  ferarum  in  feribus  exhibit  to  us 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  hideous  forms 
that  besiege  the  door,  and  have  their  dens 
in  its  vicinity,  and  the  elm  with  its  dusky 
arms  has  to  this  day  remained,  and  made 
manifest  the  principle  to  which  I have  al- 
luded. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  Trojan 
chief,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  not  amiss  to  exa- 
mine briefly  an  assertion  of  our  learned 
commentator,  that  the  Styx  is  not  specially 
described  by  the  poet,  but  that  where  the 
expression  does  occur  in  this  sixth  book,  it 
is  but  a general  designation,  not  a particu- 
lar appellation  of  an  infernal  river.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  five  lakes  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  peninsula,  and  there  were  five 
rivers  of  the  shadowy  regions.  Avemus  is 
too  plainly  marked  to  allow  a doubt  of  its 
identity : tne  Fusaro  and  the  Acquimarta  will 
be  easily  recognised  as  the  Acheron  and  the 
Cocy  tus : the  conteJt  and  other  circumstances 
will  lead  us  to  the  Maremorto  as  Lethe,  and 
the  Lucrine  Lake  alone  would  remain  as 
the  Styx.  This  river  was  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus:  every'classic  reader 
is  aware  that  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and 
even  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  Bay  of  Pozzuoli 
and  the  contiguous  waters  were  known  as 
the  ocean,  and  when  it  was  agitated  .by 
storms,  the  sea  which  rolled  into  this  bay 
broke  more  easily  over  the  low  grounds, 
and  rushed  more  forcibly  through  the  com- 
munication with  the  Lucrine  Lake : so  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  in  calm  times  comparatively 
dry,  until  the  rushing  of  the  ocean  filled,  en- 
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larged,  and  made  it  permanent  But  Jorio 
says  that  Virgil  had  too  much  taste  to  say 
to  the  ladies  and  epicures  of  Rome,  that  this 
was  the  infernal  Styx — hence,  that  through 
the  entire  of  this  book,  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  general,  and  not  in  its  particular 
acceptation^  and  a review  of  the  several 
passages  will  show  us  nothing  incompatible 
with  this  opinion.  It  is  mentioned  seven 
times,  besides  the  particular  passage  which 
teems  to  me  to  create  the  greatest  difficulty. 
First  the  prophetess  says  to  zEneas — 

“ Qaod  si  tantus  amor  mentis  si  tanta  Cupido 
est 

Bis  sty  trios  inn  are  lacus,  bis  nigra  videro 
Tartars.” 

“ But  if  so  dire  a love  your  soul  invades 
As  twice  below  to  see  ths  trembling  shades. 

If  you  so  hard  a toil  will  undertake 
As  twice  to  pass  the  unnavigable  lake.” 

Second,  154. 

*•  Sic  demum  locos  Stygioa,  regna  invia  vivus 
Aspices.” 

“ This  done,  securely  take  the  destined  way 
To  find  the  Tegiona  destitute  of  day.” 

Third,  252. 

“ Turn  Stygio  regi  nocturnas  inchoat  aras.” 

“ With  holocausts  he  Pluto’s  altar  fills.” 
Fourth,  368. 

44  Neque  enim  credo  sine  numine  Divum 
Flumina  tanta  paras  Stygiamque  innare  palu- 
dem:” 

“ Without  whose  aid  you  durst  not  undertake 
This  frightful  passage  o’er  the  Stygian  lake.” 

Fifth,  388. 

“ Navita  quos  jam  inde  ut  Stygia  prospexit  ab 

unda 

Per  taciturn  nemos  ire,  pedemque  advertere 
ripae.” 

“ Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw, 
Whom  from  the  shore  the  surly  boatman  saw — 
Observed  their  passage  through  the  shady  wood, 
And  marked  their  near  approaches  to  the  flood.” 

Sixth,  391. 

“Corpora  viva  nefes  Stygia  vectare  carina.” 

‘“Know  this  the  realm  of  night,  the  Stygian 
shore, 

My  boat  conveys  no  living  body  o’er.” 

Seventh,  438. 

Fata  obatant,  tristique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Alligatet  oovies  Styx  interfuse  coercet.” 

' But  fate  forbids;  the  Stygian  floods  oppose, 
And  with  nine  circling  streams  the  captive  soul 
enclose.” 

Of  those  passages,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  clearly  have  the  expression  general. 
The  great  difficulty  would  be  to  reconcile 
ike  323d  line  and  the  general  statement  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  oath  of  the  gods, 
with  the  opinion  of  Canon  Jorio,  before  we 


could  say  that  in  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  passages,  the  expression  was  also 
general. 

The  expression  of  the  Sibyl  appears  to 
me  not  only  exceedingly  distinct,  but  points  to 
a special  circumstance  respecting  tne  Styx, 
than  which  there  is  not  in  all  mythology 
one  better  and  more  precisely  understood. 

321. 

44  O Hi  sic  breviter  fata  est  longsva  sacerdos. 
Anchisa  generate  Deurn  certiseima  proles 
Cocyti  stagna  alia  vides,  Sivgiamque  paludem 
Dii  cujus  jurare  titnent  et  fallere  numen.” 

44  4 Son  of  Anchises,  offspring  of  the  gods,’ 

The  Sibyl  said,  4 you  see  the  Stygian  floods, 
The  sacred  streams  which  heaven’s  imperial 
state 

Attest  in  oaths,  and  fear  to  violate.'  ” 

If,  however,  we  will  suppose  that  Virgil, 
like  most  other  poets,  used  freely  the  privi- 
leges to  which  he  was  entitled,  we  may 
then  take  the  Lucrine  Lake  for  the  Styx, 
and  the  traveller  passing  the  ferarum  sta- 
bula , after  emerging  from  the  grotto  of  Aver- 
nus,  leaving  this  on  his  left,  proceeds  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Scalanarone,  towards 
Lago  del  Fusaro— called  by  Virgil  the  Palus 
Acnerusia  or  “ Acherontis  ad  undas” 

jEneas  and  the  Sibyl  having  now  passed 
through  the  dark  grotto  which  lies  between 
the  Lago  d’Avemo  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  had  issued  from  the  cave  into 
that  region  which  we  may  now  consider  as 
the  “ Infernal.” 

From  the  southern  aperture  of  this  cavern 
there  are  three  roads— one  on  the  left  hand 
leads  in  a northeast  direction  to  Pozzuoli 
and  Solfatara ; with  this  we  have  no  concern : 
another,  southward  of  east,  leads  to  the  Lago 
Lucrino  and  the  Gulf  of  Pozzuoli,  the  ocean 
of  the  ancients;  whilst  another,  nearly  south, 
leads  to  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  and  Aquamorta, 
which  are  not  a furlong  apart,  and  not  more 
than  a mile  from  the  cavern  of  Avenius, 
called  still  Bagno  della  Sibilla.  This  is.  then , 
the  only  road  which  leads  to  a spot  whence 
a view  might  be  had  of  the  two  lakes,  and 
is,  therefore,  well  described  in  line  295 : 

41  Huic  via  Tartarei  qua  fert  Acherontis  ad 
undas 

Turbidus  hie  ceno  vastaque  roragine  gorges 
iEstuat,  atque  omnera  Cocyto  eructat  areuam.” 

44  Hence  to  deep  Acheron  they  take  their  way. 
Whose  turbid  eddies,  thick  with  ooze  and  clay, 
Are  whirled  aloft  and  in  Cocytus  lost.” 

The  relative  position  of  the  two  lakes, 
neither  of  which  is  large,  but  that  of  the 
Aquamorta  much  the  smaller,  produce  even 
tonday  the  same  effects  that  are  described. 
When  by  the  overflowing  of  the  sea?  or  any 
other  cause,  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  is  over- 
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charged,  it  pours  a flood  of  turbid  water,  thick 
with  filth  and  sands,  into  the  Aquamorta  or 
Cocytus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pestilen- 
tial little  mud-holes  of  this  vicinity. 

The  present  road  from  the  Lucrine  Lake 
to  that  of  Fusaro,  leads  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  latter,  and  gives  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  both  tne  supposed  Acheron 
and  Cocytus  from  one  point.  Jorio,  how- 
ever, gives  sufficient  reasons  to  show  that 
the  ancient  road,  which  existed  in  the  time 
of  Virgil,  had  a different  direction,  and  led 
to  a small  elevation,  less  than  a furlong  dis- 
tant from  the  southeastern  border  of  the 
Acheron,  whence  they  are  both  fully  visible, 
and  where  Sibyl  might  very  properly  have 
said : 

323. 

“Cocyti  stagna  aha  vides,  Stygiamque  palu- 
dem ;” 

and,  indeed,  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  may  this 
day,  as  well  as  nineteen  centuries  ago,  be 
properly  called  palus,  as  the  Aquamorta  is 
most  aptly  designated  by  the  expression 
stagna: 

Upon  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Fusaro, 
the  poet  placed  those  whom  he  described  as 

“ Hiec  omnia,  quam  cernis  inops,  inhuroataque 
turba  eat.** 

“ The  ghoata  rejected  are  the  unhappy  crew, 
Deprived  of  sepulchres  and  funerals  due.” 

The  crowd  here  is  very  great,  and  amongst 
them  is  the  lost  Palinurus,  who  most  pa- 
thetically implores  to  be  relieved,  by  having 
his  obsequies  performed,  and  receives  the 
assurance  from  his  former  chieftain,  that  a 
day  will  come,  when  the  rites  shall  be  paid, 
and  his  name  honourably  transmitted  to  fu- 
ture ages. 

At  the  present  day,  you  will  easily  find  a 
boatman,  who,  occupying  a bark  at  the 
spot  which  our  Canon  believes  to  be  the 
same  which  Virgil  assigned  to  Charon,  will 
convey  the  traveller  across ; though  this  fer- 
ryman must  receive  a larger  fefe  than  the 
tariff  which  Pluto  fixed  as  a sufficient  re- 
muneration for  the  grisly  boatman  of  former 
centuries.  However,  all  this  is,  perhaps, 
just,  because  the  modem  tourist  will  be 
treated  with  more  civility,  and  is  certainly 
more  weighty  than  a ghost. 

Having  crossed  the  lake,  at  a place  where 
it  is  something  less  than  a half-mile  in 
width,  you  land  at  less  than  that  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  upon  soil  which  this  day 
answers  the  description  given  by  the  poet, 
iu  line  415: 

4 ‘Tandem  trane  fluvium  incolumes  vatemque 
virumque 

nformi  lirao  glaucaque  exponit  in  ulvlL” 


44  His  passengers  at  length  are  wafted  o er. 
Exposed  in  muddy  weeds  upon  the  miry  shore.” 

Turning  to  the  north  from  this  spot,  the  lake 
is  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  sea  within  a 
little  more  than  a furlong  on  your  right,  and 
the  high  headland  of  Monte  di  Procida 
rises  with  abrupt  rocks  before  you.  But 
not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  you,  is  the  little  hill  of  Torre  della  Gavcta , 
quite  near  the  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  which  communicates  between  the 
Lago  del  Fusaro  and  the  sea.  Here,  in  a 
hill,  is  a cavern,  cut  by  the  early  Greek  set- 
tlers, to  form  this  communication  between 
the  lake  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  fre- 
quently, however,  its  channel  so  choked 
with  sand  that  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the 
end  of  the  spring,  to  clear  and  deepen  the 
passage.  In  this  also,  winds  and  waters 
frequently  make  a fitful  noise,  and  this  was 
the  fancied  abode  of  Cerberus : 

417. 

44  Cerberus  haec  ingens  lstratu  regna  trifauci 
Personat  ad  verso  recubans  immanus  in  aniro.” 

44  No  sooner  landed,  in  his  den  they  found 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  sound, 

Grim  Cerberus.” 

Having  given  to  him  his  sop,  and  finding 
him  now  spread  powerless  in  sleep: 

424. 

44  Occupat  Aeneas  aditum,  custode  sepulto, 
Evaditque  celer  ripam  irremeabilts  undae.” 

44  The  keeper  charmed,  the  chief,  without  delay. 
Passed  on  and  took  the  irremeable  way.” 

The  stream  here  may,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  called  Ll  not  to  be 
repassed  for  it  is  not  by  this  path  our  hero 
returns. 

Going  forward,  the  traveller  now  ascends 
the  hill  upon  which  the  tower  of  Gaveta  is 
built,  and  as  he  descends  towards  the  south- 
east, he  enters  a valley,  which  the  poet  de- 
scribes in  the  succeeding  lines: 

426. 

44  Cominuo  audits  voces,  vagitus  et  ingens, 
Infantumque  anims  flentes  in  limine  primo ; 
Quos  dulcis  vitffi  exsortes,  et  ab  ubere  rnptos 
Abstulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo; 

Hoe  juxta  falsa  damnati  crimine  mortis.” 

44  Before  the  gates  the  cries  of  babes  new-born. 
Whom  fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers  torn. 
Assault  his  ears ; then  those  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemned  to  die  when  traitors  judged  their 
cause.” 

It  would  be  curious  and  instructive  here, 
to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  schools,  especially  that 
of  Plato,  concerning  the  future  state:  par- 
ticularly as  Virgil,  throughout  his  book, 
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gives  a beautiful  exemplification  of  the 
opinions  of  that  celebrated  philosopher. 
Having  ascertained  what  those  doctrines 
were,  the  next  step  would  be  to  trace  their 
origin;  to  see  the  sources  whence  he  de- 
rived his  information ; to  find  how  much  of 
his  knowledge  he  drew  from  the  sacred 
volumes  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and 
from  the  original  traditions  given  by  the  pa- 
triarchs, of  the  information  directly  received, 
concerning  the  other  world,  from  God  him- 
self. by  Adam,  by  Seth,  by  Enos,  by  Noe, 
by  Abraham,  ana  others ; to  view  the  addi- 
tions and  the  changes  Which  mythology  had 
introduced,  and  to  see  what  beautiful  ima- 
gery the  mind  of  the  poet  spread  through 
the  description ; but  this  is  not  our  present 
object  The  .valley  here,  is  just  such  as 
you  would  consider  calculated  to  fill  the 
helpless  babes  with  terror,  and  to  minister 
to  tne  pensive  feelings  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tim of  mistaken  justice. 

Jorio  informs  us,  to  sustain  the  accuracy 
of  his  remarks,  that  if  you  iuquire  of  the 
peasants  who  inhabit  Monte  di  Procida,  and 
particularly  that  part  called  Capo  Vecchie, 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings, 
where  is  the  road  de  Vinfemo,  they  will 
bring  you  by  the  winding  road,  to  the  de- 
scent on  the  side  of  this  outlet  of  Fusaro,  by 
the  winding  paths  going  down  from  crag  to 
crag — they  will  lead  you  to  the  entrance  of 
this  valley,  and  thence  through  it,  by  the 
very  way  which  I am  about  to  describe. 

He  places,  after  describing  the  tribunal 
of  Minos,  the  unfortunate  suicides  in  the 
next  location  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Aqua  Marta , or  Cocytus.  We  have  ,then 
the  description : 

440. 

“Nec  procul  huic  partem  fusi  monstrantur  in 
omnem 

Lugentes  campi : sic  illoa  nomine  dicunt. 

Hie,  quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredrt, 

Secret!  celant  colies,  et  myrtea  circum 
Sylva  tegit : cur®  non  ipsa  in  morte  relinquunt.” 

44  Not  far  from  thence  the  mournful  fields  appear, 
So  called  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there  ; 

The  souls  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 
la  secret  solitude  and  myrtle  shades 
Make  endless  moans,  and  pining  with  desire 
Lament,  too  late,  the  uoextinguished  fire.” 

After  describing  a number  of  the  unhappy 
victims  who  dwell  in  this  dismal  region, 
iEneas  is  brought  to  meet  the  wretched 
Dido,  who  treats  him  with  fixed  dislike, 
and  deserved  scorn.  These  plains  stretch 
forward  better  than  a furlong,  a little  south 
of  east  from  the  Aqua  Morta , and  the  Canon 
brings  to  our  view  the  mythological  state- 
ment that  the  waters  of  the  Cocytus  were 
increased  by  the  tears  of  unfortunate  lovers, 


which  adds  to  the  evidence  of  the  poet’s 
precision,  and  to  the  probability  of  the 
Canon’s  opinion. 

In  the  last  stage  of  this  region,  he  places 
the  warriors,  an  J takes  occasion  to  describe 
several  of  those  famed  for  prowess  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  to  introduce  the  beautiful 
but  concise  history  of  Deiphobus,  with  its 
instructive  moral. 

We  now  come  to  a spot  which  the  poet 
thus  describes : 

540. 

11  Hie  locus  ear.  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambos, 
Dextera,  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tendit ; 

Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis  ; at  laeva  malorum 
Exercet  peenos  et  ad  irnpia  Tartars  mittit.” 

“ ’Tis  here  in  different  parts  the  way  divides, 
The  right  to  Pluto’s  golden  palace  guides. 

The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends. 

Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends, 

The  seat  of  night’s  profound  and  punished 
fiends.” 

This  spot  is  little  more  than  half  a mile 
from  the  Aqua  Morta}  and  at  present  the  road 
divides : on  your  left,  advancing  in  the  way 
which  leads  from  the  supposed  cave  of  Cer- 
berus. When  you  come  to  this  division, 
you  see  a region  which  is  fitted  to  suggest 
the  idea  given  of  Tartarus  by  the  poet;  and 
keeping  the  line  to  your  right,  you  would 
arrive  at  those  regions  that  he  calls  Ely- 
sium. To  the  left  is  a region  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Acherusian  Lake  and  the 
muddy  and  pestilential  Cocytus,  while  the 
sterile  region  leading  to  the  den  of  beasts 
stretches  on  before  you.  Several  critics  have 
ridiculed  the  notion  that  there  could  have 
been  in  this  vile  and  deserted  spot  anything 
to  suggest  to  Virgil  the  existence  of  the  city 
of  the  damned,  such  as  he  describes  it  in 
this  sixth  book.  But  suppose  there  was 
nothing  which  bore  an  actual  resemblance 
to  the  place  described,  still  it  is  properly 
urged  that  at  least  this  much  latitude  should 
be  fairly  allowed  to  the  bard,  that  he  might 
place  an  imaginary  city  on  the  spot.  Yet 
we  will  not  content  ourselves  with  this  an- 
swer. It  can  be  easily  shown  that  in  this 
region  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  materials 
from  which  such  a city  could  be  constructed, 
and  that  there  was  in  former  days  a city  upon 
the  very  site.  Let  us,  however,  look  at  the 
description : 

548. 

“ Respicit  iEneas  subito:  et  sub  rupe  sinistrk 
Maenia  lata  videt.  triplici  circumdata  muro; 

Quae  rapidus  tlammis  ambit  torrenribus  amnis, 
Tartareus  P hlegethon  torquetque  sonantia  saxa.” 

“ The  hero,  looking  to  the  left,  espied 
A lofty  tower,  and  strong  on  every  side, 

With  treble  walls,  which  Phlegethon  surrounds, 
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Whose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds, 
And  pressed  betwixt  the  rocks,  the  bellowing 
noise  resounds." 

In  the  first  place,  this  whole  region  is  in 
a great  measure  volcanic;  and  not  only  here, 
but  at  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Pozzuoli, 
the  evidences  of  it  are  abundant.  In  this 
very  spot  are  the  craters  of  two  scarcely  ex- 
tinct, though  small  volcanoes.  No  very 
great  stretch  of  imagination  is  required  to 
view  in  their  flood  of  burning  lava  the  fiery 
stream  of  Phlegethon  > either  roaring  as  it 
rushes  between  rocks,  or  as  it  bears  them 
along  tumbling  in  its  torrent,  creating  an 
appalling  noise.  The  peasants  will  this  day 
point  out  what  they  call  Fumarole , very  dis- 
tinct tokens  of  subterraneous  firqs  to  the 
west  of  the  Scalandrone , on  the  very  site  of 
the  city  of  the  damned,  as  described  by  the 
poet.  Homer  informs  us  that  the  Phlegethon 
is  discharged  into  the  Acheron  and  the 
Cocytus.  Viigil  was  a close  student  of 
Homer,  and  his  Phlegethon  would  naturally 
flow  from  the  site  into  the  Lago  del  Fusaro 
and  the  Aqua  Morta.  These  volcanoes  were 
probably  much  more  active  in  the  time  of 
Virgil  than  we  find  them  to-day.  Thus,  the 
fiery'  stream  was  a natural  suggestion. 

The  walls  of  the  city  of  Misenus  presented 
themselves  here  also  to  the  observation  of 
the  poet.  Even  to-day  you  will  find  scarcely 
a space  of  three  hundred  yards  without  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  Roman  structure,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  extent,  many  of  them 
covered  with  strata  of  volcanic  matter.  You 
will  find  several  caves,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
sepulchres,  so  that  there  was  sufficient  occa- 
sion to  lead  the  imagination  to  a subterraneous 
fiery  prison,  the  entrance  to  which  was  in  a 
citadel  surrounded  by  a flaming  river.  This 
was  the  Tartarean  region,  or  the  Hell  of  the 
poet,  which  was  exhibited  to  his  hero,  but 
into  which  he  did  not  enter.  The  fortress 
was  impregnable,  and  from  it  issued  the 
cries  of  the  tortured.  His  guide  informed 
him  of  the  mode  of  judgment  and  the  dire 
infliction  of  vengeance ; and  the  hero  saw 
the  gates  open,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  de- 
scribe the  terrific  disclosures  that  were  thus 
made,  and  to  convey  the  detail  to  those  who 
had  not  been  privileged  as  he  was. 

577. 

“ Turn  Tartarus  ipse 

Bis  patet  in  praeceps  tantum,  tenditque  sub 
umbras, 

Quanius  ad  aethereum  cceli  suspectua  olympum. 
Hie  genus  antiquum  terras,  Titania  pubes, 
Fulmine  dejecti,  fundo  volvuntur  in  imo." 

“ The  gaping  gulf  low  to  the  centre  lies, 

And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  distant  horn  the 
skies. 


The  rival  of  the  Gods,  the  Titan  race. 

Here  singed  with  lightning  roll  within  the  un- 
fathomed  space. 

Whoever  has  been  at  the  Grotto  dd  Cane , 
or  in  the  hot  sulphur  oaveras  between  Naples 
and  Pozzuoli,  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect 
of  the  exhalations  from  this  soil.  Add  to 
this  the  volcanic  matter,  the  ruins  of  ancient 
tombs,  the  occasional  shakings  of  the  earth, 
and  some  notions  may  be  formed  of  the 
mythological  relations  of  the  restless  and 
tortured  Titans,  endeavouring  to  rise,  and 
disturbing  the  soil  under  which  they  are 
buried,  so  as  to  create  those  fissures  which 
emit  the  stench  of  their  brimstone  graves  to 
our  upper  world. 

The  concluding  lines  of  the  poet,  after  the 
enumeration  of  several  of  the  wretched  cul- 
prits, are  beautiful  and  highly  instructive : 

617. 

41  Sedet  (Bternumque  sedebit 
Infelix  Theseus : Phlegyasque  miserrimus  omnes 
Admovet,  et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbra9  ; 
Disciie  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  Divo». 
Vendidif  hicauropatriam,dominumque  potentem 
Imposuit ; fixit  leges  preiio  atque  refixit. 

Hie  thalamum  invasit  naue,  vetitosque  hy- 
meneos. 

Ausi  omnes  immane  nefaa,  ausoque  potiti 
Non  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas. 
Omnia  pcenarum  percurrere  nomina  possim." 

“ Unhappy  Theseus,  doomed  for  ever  there, 

Is  fixed  by  fate  on  his  eternal  chair. 

And  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with 
cries. 

(Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or 
wise.) 

Learn,  righteousness,  and  dread  the  avenging 
deities. 

To  tyrants  others  have  their  country  sold, 
Imposing  foreign  laws  for  foreign  gold. 

Some  hove  old  laws  repealed,  new  statutes  made. 
Not  as  the  people  pleased,  but  as  they  paid. 

With  incest  some  their  daughters*  beds  profaned ; 
All  dared  the  worst  of  ill,  and  what  they  dared, 
attained 

Had  1 a hundred  mouths,  a hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspired  with  iron  lungs, 

1 could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 

Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have 
met." 

This  was  the  Tartarus,  or  Hell,  into  which, 
as  I remarked,  the  hero  did  not  enter,  but 
with  a view  and  description  of  which  he 
was  favoured.  The  spot  from  which  it  was 
examined  was  just  beyond  that  described  as 
the  division  of  the  roads,  “Hie  locus  est 
partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas,”  and  is 
now  called  Croce  via  dx  CapeUa . At  a short 
distance  beyond  it,  on  the  road,  is  the  Mer- 
cato  di  Sabato , where  formerly  stood  a circus, 
which  probably  suggested  to  the  poet  the 
following  description,  given  by  the  priestess : 
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630. 

44  Cyclopum  educta  caminis 
Menia  conapicio  atque  adverso  fornice  porta*.” 

44  The  walla  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view ; 

The  gate  and  iron  arch  above  it  stands, 

On  anvils  laboured  by  the  Cyclops’  hands.'* 

We  have  again,  in  a single  expression  of 
the  poet,  an  admirable  coincidence  with  the 
site: 

633. 

44  Dixerat  et  pariter  gressi  per  opaca  viarum, 
Corripiunt  spaiium  medium,  foribusque  propin* 
quant.” 

44  She  aaid,  and  through  the  gloomy  shades  they 
passed, 

And  chose  the  middle  path.” 

Just  here,  even  at  this  day,  the  road 
branches  into  three  parts : that  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  western  extremity  of  Mare  Morto , 
where  it  approaches  the  Monte  di  Procida. 
Mythological  writers  inform  us  that  the 
Lethe  touches  on  the  confines  of  the  infernal 
regions,  a portion  of  which  was  in  the  ravines 
of  this  mountain;  and  thus  we  may  suppose 
this  lake,  which  is  formed  by  an  influx  from 
one  of  tne  deep  indentings  of  the  Bay  of 
Pozzuoli,  is  the  fabled  Lethe  itself.  On  the 
left,  the  road  leads  towards  Scalandrone , and 
back  to  Averao.  The  Spatium  Medium  will 
lead  to  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Mare 
Morto , or  Lethe,  and  here  are  the  Elysian 
fields;  for  again  mythology  informs  us  that 
the  Lethe  stretched  along  the  borders  of 
those  happy  regions.  This  middle  path, 
then,  was  followed  by  the  Trojan  chieftain, 
who  having  performed  the  proper  lustrations, 
and  duly  offered  his  golden  bough,  by  placing 
it  over  the  portal,  was  admitted. 

The  difference  of  the  soil  and  the  variety 
of  productions  form  here  a contrast  with  the 
gloomy,  the  sterile,  the  volcanic,  and  the 
ragged  regions  through  which  our  way  had 
lain  before,  and  veiy  naturally  suggested  to 
the  Mantuan  bard  those  happy  lines : 

637. 

41  His  demum  exactis,  perfecto  munere  Dive, 
Deveoere  locos  letoe,  et  arnsna  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemo  nun,  aedesque  beat  as. 
Largior  hie  campoe  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
Pmrptureo : solemque  suum,  sua  aiders  norunt.” 

44  These  holy  rites  performed,  they  took  their 

way 

Where  long-extended  plains  of  pleasure  lay. 

The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie, 
With  ether  vested  and  a purple  sky ; 

The  blissful  seats  of  happy  souls  below, 

8tan  of  their  own,  and  their  own  sun  they 
know.” 

The  melody  of  the  raptured  poet  now 
grows  richer  with  the  increasing  grandeur 
erf  the  scene,  and  perhaps  few  descriptions 


can  be  found  to  equal  that  which  is  given 
in  his  succeeding  lmes.  To  observe  upon 
this,  is  not,  however,  our  object.  After  due 
inquiry,  he  discovers  the  loved  object  of  his 
search;  their  interview  is  in  the  midst  of 
those  gentle  elevations,  and  the  varying 
undulations  which  enrich  this  spot.  The 
Platonic  system,  modified  with  peculiar 
diversities  of  the  poet’s  own  adoption,  is 
beautifully  unfolded — the  mingling  of  the 
universal  mind  with  matter  in  its  various 
modifications,  the  death  of  man,  and  his 
judgment.  They  who  escape  Tartarus,  are 
generally  doomed  to  a variety  of  purga- 
tions, according  to  the  stains  with  which 
they  are  disfigured : 

735. 

44  Quin  et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  relinquit 
Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nec  fund  it  us 
oranes 

Corpore®  excedunt  pastes;  penitusque  necesee 
est 

Multa  diu  concrete  mod  is  inolescere  miris, 

Ergo  exercentur  proms  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.” 

44  E’en  when  those  bodies  are  by  death  resign'd, 
Some  old,  inherent  spots  are  left  behind, — 

A Bullying  tincture  of  corporeal  stains 
Deep  in  the  substance  of  the  soul  remains. 

Thus  are  her  splendours  dimmed  and  crusted  o'er 
With  those  dark  vices  that  she  knew  before. 

For  this  the  souls  a various  penance  pay, 

To  purge  the  taints  of  former  crimes  away.” 

Prrr. 

Of  Elysium,  he  proceeds  then  to  say, 
after  some  special  descriptions  of  the  pre- 
vious process  of  purgation : 

743. 

44  Exinde  per  amplum 

Mittimur  Elysium,  et  pauci  lstaarva  tepemus.” 

44  And  few  so  cleansed  to  these  abodes  repair, 
And  breathe  in  ample  fields  the  soft  Elysian  air.” 

However,  this  happiness  is  not  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  transmigration  of  souls  forms 
a part  of  the  system : 

748. 

44  Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos, 
Letheum  ad  fluvium  Deus  evocat  agmine  mag  no ; 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  convexa  revisant, 
Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti.” 

44  Both  these  thin  airy  throngs  thy  eyes  behold, 
When  o’er  their  beads  a thousand  years  have 
rolled, 

In  mighty  crowds  to  yon  Lethean  flood, 

Swarm  at  the  potent  summons  of  the  God, 

There  deep  the  draught  of  dark  oblivion  drain, 
Then  they  desire  new  bodies  to  obtain. 

And  visit  heaven’s  ethereal  realms  again.” 

Thus,  numbers  who  never  entered  Ely- 
sium, but  were  detained  in  their  state  of 
purgation,  were,  according  to  this  philoso- 
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phical  system,  sent  back  with  the  happy 
souls  to  animate  new  bodies.  With  this 
view  of  the  poet’s  notion  of  Eiysium;  I 
shall  hasten  to  compare  the  few  remaining 
passages  with  the  topography.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  Anchises  was  discovered  by  his 
son,  the  poet  describes  his  situation : 


679. 


44  At  pater  Anchises  penitus  con valle  virenti 
Inclusas  animas  superumque  ad  lumen  ituras, 
Lustrabat  studio  recolens:  omnemque  suorum 
Forte  recensebat  numerum,  charosque  [vel 
claros]  nepotes, 

Fataque,  fortunasque  virum,  moreeque,  manue- 
que." 


14  But  old  Anchises  in  a flowery  vale 
Reviewed  his  mustered  race,  and  took  the  tale : 
Those  happy  spirits  which,  ordained  by  fate, 
For  future  being  and  new  bodies  wait ; 

With  studious  thought  observed  th’  illustrious 
throng, 

In  nature's  order  as  they  passed  along. 

Their  names,  their  fate,  their  conduct  and  their 
care, 

In  peaceful  senate  and  successful  war." 


After  having  gone  forward  from  the  Mer- 
cato  di  Sabato,  and  stood  on  one  of  those 
pretty  swellings  of  the  ground,  the  hollows 
are  exposed  to  view,  and  we  find  Anchises 
thus  occupied  in  one  of  those  delightful 
spots,  at  some  distance  forward.  The  Mare 
Jrlorto  is  also  visible,  with  its  open  strand 
on  the  right;  and  it  was  to  its  banks  that 
they  who  now  pressed  forward  to  re-enter 
mortal  existence  were  approaching,  whilst 
amongst  them  the  great  father  of  the  Roman 
race  was  surveying  his  future  progeny. 
jEneas  went  quickly  forward  to  him,  to  a 
spot  answering  the  description,  near  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  this  lake;  and 
after  the  first  efforts  to  embrace  his  parent, 
Virgil  informs  us : 


703. 

“ Intcrea  videt  .Eneas  in  valle  reducta 
Seclusum  nemus,  virgulta  sonantia  sylvis 
Lethceumque,  domos  placidas  qui  praenatat 
atnnen, 

Hunc  circum  innumerte  gentes  populique  vola- 
bant." 


4 ‘ Now  in  a secret  vale  the  Troian  sees 
A separate  grove,  through  which  a gentle  breeze 
Plays  with  a passing  breath,  and  whispers 
through  the  trees ; 

And  just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 

The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood, 

About  the  boughs  an  airy  nation  flew." 

And  when  the  visiter  expressed  his  desire 
to  know  who  they  were,  tne  father  answers : 

713. 

“ Animae,  quibus  altera  fato 
Corpora  debentur,  Leth«i  adfluminis  undam, 
Securoa  la t ices  et  longaoblivia  potant." 


44  The  souls  that  throng  the  flood 
Are  those  to  whom,  by  fate,  are  other  bodies 
owed. 

In  Lethe’s  lake  they  long  oblivion  taste ; 

Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past." 

Mentioning  a desire,  which  he  had  long 
entertained,  to  give  to  his  son  the  knowledge 
of  his  future  descendants,  he  proceeds  to 
give  him  that  explanation  to  which  I have 
before  drawn  your  attention,  of  the  process 
of  man ’8  existence  and  of  the  Platonic 
system. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  at  this  day, 
the  scenery  at  this  northeastern  part  of  the 
lake  is  described  with  tolerable  accuracy 
by  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  be- 
fore the  last,  if  we  credit  many  who  have 
seen  and  testify  it.  After  the  doctrinal 
communication,  if  I may  so  call  it,  An- 
chises is  desirous  to  bring  under  his  son’s 
observation  the  succession  of  heroes  which 
he  had  been  contemplating,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  poet  very  naturally  caused  him 
to  bring  Eneas  to  a more  elevated  spot. 

732. 

44  Dixerat  Anchises : natumque  unaque  Sibyllam, 
Conventus  trahit  in  medios  turbamque  sonantem 
Et  tumulum  capit,  unde  omnes  longo  ordine 
possit. 

Adversoa  legere,  et  venientum  discere  vultus." 

‘‘Thus  having  said,  the  father  spirit  leads 
The  priestess  and  his  son  through  swarms  of 
shades, 

And  takes  a rising  ground  from  thence  to  see 
The  long  procession  of  his  progeny." 

This  is  a spot  called  Puzzillo,  and  here 
the  poet  takes  opportunity  of  giving,  through 
Anchises.  that  splendid  enumeration  of  those 
sages  ana  heroes  whom  he  desired  to  cele- 
brate, until  the  catalogue  closes  with  that 
sublime  and  pathetic  exclamation  which 
procured  wealth  and  fame  for  the  writer. 
882. 

44  Heu ! miserande  puer ! si  qua  fata  aspera 
rumpas. 

Tu  Marcellas  eris." 

44  Oh  couldst  thou  shun  the  dreadful  stroke  of 

fate; 

Rome  should  in  thee  behold,  with  ravished  eyes. 
Her  pride,  her  darling,  her  Marcellus  rise." 

A little  above  Puzzillo  are  the  ruins  of 
ancient  vast  structures,  and  this  day,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  is  the  parish,  church  of  St. 
Anne,  the  vestibule  of  which  is  marked  by 
the  Canon  as  the  spot  where  stood  in  former 
days,  the  gate  whioh  was  selected  by  our 
poet  as  that  of  hom.  This  is  on  your  right, 
and  a short  distance  on  your  left  is  Bacoli, 
not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Agrippina;  here 
was  the  gate  of  ivory. 

893. 

44  Sunt  geminee  Somni  portae,  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  faciiis  datur  exitus  umbris : 
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Altera,  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto : 

Sed  falsa  ad  ccelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes." 

“ Two  gates  tlie  silent  courts  of  sleep  adorn 
That  of  pale  ivory,  this  of  lucid  horn, 

Through  this  pale  visions  take  their  airy  way. 
Through  that  false  phantoms  mount  the  realms 
of  day." 

The  Sibyl  and  her  companion  having 
been  dismissed  by  Anchises  through  the 
ivory  gate, 

899. 

“ llle  viam  secat  ad  naves,  sociosque  revisit." 

“ Straight  to  the  ships  A3neas  took  his  way." 

In  the  very  expression.  u secat  viam,”  the 
Canon  finds  evidence  01  correctness  of  his 
illustrations,  because  there  is  a short  path 
from  Bacoli  to  the  spot  where  the  Trojans 
landed,  which  cuts  straight  across  the 
peninsula,  and  at  angles  with  the  other  roads 
over  which  we  have  gone. 

900. 

“ Turn  se  ad  Caiette  recto  fert  litore  porturo." 


“ Then  steering  by  the  strand  he  ploughs  the  sea, 
And  to  Caieta’s  port  directs  his  way, — 

which  could  not  have  been  the  case  from 
Bairn,  which  is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
promontory  from  Cum®,  and  within  the 
Day  of  Pozzuoli;  the  voyage  from  which 
would  require  the  rounding  of  that  cape, 
and  certainly  could  not  be  said  to  go  recto 
litore;  whereas,  from  the  coast  at  Cum®  it 
is  a plain  direct  course,  straight  along  the 
shore  to  Gaeta. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  you  the 
principal  illustrations  exhibited  by  the  learn- 
ed Italian  Canon,  to  show  that  in  this,  which 
is  amongst  the  finest  books  of  descriptive 
poetry  and  splendid  fiction,  the  great  author 
was  more  guided  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined by  a close  and  patient  study  of  actual 
scenery.  How  far  I have  succeeded  in 
conveying  his  reasoning,  I cannot  say ; how 
far  I have  sustained  my  position,  it  is  for 
you  to  judge. 
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[The  greater  portion  of  the  documents  which  are  published  under  the  title  of  “ General  Ap- 
pendix/' were  not  written  by  Dr.  England,  but  merely  collected  from  papers  of  the  day,  under  his 
direction.  For  various  reasons,  however,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  publish  them  all,  as 
well  those  which  he  merely  collected,  as  those  which  were  me  offspring  of  his  own  pen.] 


THE  CONSTITUTION*  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND  GEORGIA: 

WHICH  ARE  COMPRISED  IN  THE  DIOCESS  OF  CHARLESTON, 

AND  PROVINCE  OF  BALTIMORE,  U.  S.  A. 

AS  FULLY  AGREED  TO,  AND  ACCEPTED,  AFTER  REPEATED  DISCUSSION,  BY  THE  CLERGY  AND  THE 
SEVERAL  CONGREGATIONS,  AND  REGULARLY  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  BISHOP,  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY 
AMENDED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  FORM  PRESCRIBED. 


PREFACE. 

* 

The  system  of  government  which  exists 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  divided 
into  two  parts ; the  one  of  divine  institution ; 
the  other,  the  result  of  human  regulation ; 
this  second  part  must,  necessarily,  be  bo  far 
dependent  upon  the  first  as  that  no  one  of 
its  provisions  shall  in  any  way  counteract 
any  principle  or  provision  of  the  former. 
Hence  it  has  always,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  been  an  invariable  and  essential 
rale,  that  in  making  those  secondary  regu- 
lations, the  principal,  if  not  the  exclusive 

S>wer  of  legislation  should  be  vested  in 
ose  persons  who  were,  by  the  ordinance 
of  our  Saviour,  made  the  judges  and  wit- 
nesses and  preservers  of.  his  institutions.  A 
distinction  of  parts  was  again  made  in  that 
portion  of  the  system  which  was  to  be  the 
result  of  human  regulation;  it  comprises 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  regulation  of 
those  temporalities,  or  that  property,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  support  of  religion ; the 
first  portion,  that  is,  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
was  necessarily  to  be  under  the  exclusive 
regulation  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
bail  placed  bishops  to  govern  the  Church  of 
God ; it  was  never  known  in  the  Catholic 
Church  that  any  other  body  or  individual 


| was  admitted  to  have  any  power  therein. 
Respecting  the  second  part  of  this  head, 
three  questions  presented  themselves,  viz. : 
How  are  those  means  to  be  procured  ? In 
whom  are  they  to  be  vested?  In  what 
manner  are  they  to  be  expended  ? A few 
principles  were  clear,  viz. : That  the  Church 
had  no  divine  power  of  taxation.  That 
there  was  a general  obligation  on  those 
who  partook  of  the  benefit  of  religion  to 
contribute  to  its  support,  and  that  they  who 
served  the  altar  haa  a right  to  live  by  the 
altar.  Therefore  it  was  plain,  that  this 

general  right  and  general  obligation  should 
e made  operative  by  some  special  regula- 
tions. These  regulations  should  necessarily 
be  as  variable  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  several  separate  churches  might  be 
found  at  different  times : hence  they  could 
never  be  permanent,  invariable,  or  uniform 
throughout  the  world ; but  it  was  plain  that 
unless  there  existed  a power  of  restraint  as 
to  the  mode  of  regulation,  they  might  in 
some  instances  be  made  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to,  or  incompatible  with  the  divine  in- 
stitution itself.  Thus  the  readiest  and  most 
effectual  mode  of  raising  money  might  be 
direct  simony,  or  some  other  mode  equally 
criminal.  Church  property  might  be  vested 
in  persons  who,  thougn  professing  a regard 
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for  religion,  were  its  worst  enemies.  In  its 
expenditure,  it  might  be  applied  to  ends 
subversive  of  religion,  and  in  actual  contra- 
diction to  that  object  for  which  it  was  con- 
tributed. The  spiritual  governors  of  the 
church  might  on  one  side  feel  it  their  con- 
scientious duty  to  prescribe  to  a clergyman 
a special  line  of  conduct  commanded  by 
the  divine  law ; and  the  person  who  con- 
trolled the  expenditure  of  the  fund,  includ- 
ing the  means  for  the  support  of  the  priest, 
might  withhold  from  him  those  means  be- 
cause of  his  obedience  to  the  lawful  com- 
mand of  his  proper  superior ; and  give  them 
to  create  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church. 

We  need  not  have  recourse  to  ancient  his- 
tory, or  to  foreign  nations,  to  show  that  those 
evils  have  frequently  occurred.  The  scan- 
dalous accounts  of  several  churches  of  the 
United  States,  too  flagrantly  exhibit  the  ex- 
emplification. The  experience  of  the  early 
s also  proved  it.  We  find  that  originally 
this  power  was  vested  in  the  apostles; 
they  distributed  portions  of  it  amongst  others, 
deputing  deacons  principally  to  the  charge 
and  management  of  the  property.  When 
the  churches  became  more  numerous,  the 
bishop  constituted  an  arch-deacon  to  receive 
the  reports  and  accounts  of  the  deacons  of 
the  several  churches : from  him  the  bishop 
received  the  general  report,  and  through 
him  he  gave  the  general  directions;  and 
thus  the  management  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  church  was  under  his  control,  for  the 
reasons  above  specified. 

In  process  of  time,  in  some  places,  the 
most  prudent  and  zealous  of  the  laity  were 
either  appointed  by  the  people  or  by  the 
bishop  to  aid  the  priests  and  deacons  m the 
management  of  the  property.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  feudal  times,  powerful  barons  and 
others  took  the  property  into  their  care  as 
patrons,  and  several  new  abuses  were  the 
consequence.  But  those  abuses  were  fre- 
quently withstood,  and  in  other  instances  a 
portion  of  the  right  of  the  church  was  yielded 
to  preserve  the  rest  One  great  principle, 
however,  was  kept  sacred  and  inviolable 
throughout,  viz. : That  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  solely  in  the  pre- 
lates, and  that  they  had  at  least  a negative 
upon  the  management  of  church  property. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  minutely,  how 
attempts  to  establish  a different  pnnciple 
have  originated  in  some  of  our  congrega- 
tions. A general  remark  will  suffice ; they 
l had  as  their  guide,  not  a knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  their  own  church,  but  the  example 
of  churches  which  protested  against  its  doc- 
trines, and  its  discipline  too  frequently 
served  as  their  model : and  a bad  custom 


originating  in  accident,  was  soon  quoted  as 
an  established  usage.  The  constitution  of 
this  diocess  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  in  future  the  recurrence  of  evils 
of  this  description  within  its  limits. 

The  portions  of  our  church  government 
are  very  like  to  those  of  the  government  of 
this  Union.  The  entire  consists  of  diocesses, 
the  bishop  of  each  of  which  holds  his  place, 
not  as  the  deputy  of  the  Pope,  but  as  a suc- 
cessor to  the  Apostles ; as  the  governor  of 
each  state  holds  his  place  not  as  the  deputy 
of  the  President,  but  as  vested  therewith  by 
the  same  power  which  vests  the  President 
with  his  own  authority.  And  as  all  the 
states  are  bound  together  in  one  federation, 
of  which  the  President  is  the  head,  so  are 
the  diocesses  collected  into  one  church,  of 
which  the  Pope  is  the  head.  Each  state 
has  power  to  make  its  own  laws,  provided 
they  do  not  contravene  the  general  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ; so  in  each  diocess 
there  exists  the  power  of  legislation,  pro- 
vided the  statutes  made  therein  be  not  in- 
compatible with  the  faith  or  general  disci- 
pline of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  Union  is  collected  from  afi  the 
states,  and  the  decisions  of  the  majority 
bind  the  individuals  aud  the  states  which 
they  represent  j the  general  legislative  body 
of  the  church  is  a council  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  each  diocess,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  binds  the  members 
and  their  diocesses.  It  is  the  duty  of  thtf 
President  to  have  the  laws  of  the  Union 
executed  in  every  state,  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Pope  to  have  the  general  laws  of  the 
church  executed  in  every  diocess.  The 
bishop  is  also  bound  to  have  them  carried 
into  execution  within  his  own  diocess,  and 
he  has  power,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make 
such  special  regulations  and  laws  as  cir- 
cumstances may  render  necessary  for  their 
more  effectual  observance,  and  for  the  spi- , 
ritual  benefit  of  his  own  district.  As  our 
states  are  subdivided,  so  are  our  diocesses : 
and  as  the  laws  of  Congress  and  those  of  the 
state  are  binding  in  each  subdivision,  so  are 
the  general  laws  of  the  church  and  the  lawB 
of  the  diocess  in  each  parish  or  district  of 
the  same;  but  in  each  subdivision,  special 
regulations  are  made,  each  corporate  city, 
town,  or  district,  has  its  own  by-laws,  which 
would  be  invalid  if  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  Congress  or  those  of  file  states, 
otherwise  they  are  of  force;  so  in  each 
parish  or  district  by-laws  which  are  incom- 
patible with  the  general  law  of  the  church 
or  the  law  of  the  diocess,  are  invalid. 

With  this  general  view,  the  frame  of  the 
following  Constitution  will  be  the  more 
easily  understood.  The  object  of  its  forma- 
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tion  was  to  lay  down  those  general  princi- 
ples of  law,  and  to  show  their  special  bear- 
ing in  the  most  usual  cases ; ana  then  upon 
the  mode  of  raising,  vesting,  and  managing 
church  property,  to  fix  the  special  manner 
in  which  the  great  principles  that  are  recog- 
nised by  the  church  should  be  carried  into 
ractice.  This  was  done  by  consultation, 
iscussion,  and  arrangement  between  the 
bishop,  the  clejgy,  ana  the  laity,  in  several 
meetings  in  the  several  districts : and  the 
outline  of  the  entire,  together  with  some  of 
the  most  important  of  its  special  provisions, 
was  laid  before  the  Holy  See,  after  it  had 
been  adopted,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1822.  No  objection  having  been  received 
from  that  quarter,  and  its  provisions  having 
been  more  maturely  examined,  and  tested 
by  some  experience,  it  is  now  published 
for  the  use  of  the  members. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  principal  amendments  in  this  second 
edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  consist  of  such  alterations 
as  were  found  necessary  to  provide  for 
having  but  one  annual  convention  for  the 
entire  diocess,  instead  of  having  one  in 
each  state  ; and  also  having  but  one  board 
of  general  trustees,  instead  of  one  for  each 
state. 

One  or  two  others  had  been  adopted,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  some  omissions 
of  trivial  moment  in  the  original  document ; 
and  the  Definition  of  Faith,  Tit.  1,  Sec.  3, 
was  more  accurately  given  than  in  the  first 
edition. 

The  amendments  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Bishop,  to  the  Conventions  of  South 
Carolina  and  of  Georgia,  in  1838-  subse- 
quently to  the  vestries ; then  to  the  Conven- 
tions of  the  same  states,  in  1839;  to  the 
several  congregations  of  North  Carolina  in 
that  year,  and  having  received,  in  every 
instance,  their  unanimous  approbation,  were 
confirmed  by  the  bishop. 

Charleston,  Dec.  31,  1839. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

OF  THE  DIOOE8S  OF  CHARLESTON. 

TITLE  I. 

DOCTRINE. 

1.  Our  principle  is,  that  man  is  bound  to 
believe  all  those  things,  and  only  those 


things  which  God  hath  revealed.  Hence 
we  have  no  right  to  select  some  of  those 
doctrines  which  we  will  believe,  and  others 
which  we  may  reject;  for  the  divine  autho- 
rity and  credit  is  equal  as  to  each ; there- 
fore we  admit  no  distinction  between  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  so  as  to  call  some 
fundamental,  which  should  be  received  in 
preference  to  others  to  be  called  not  funda* 
mental,  as  if  they  may  be  rejected ; for  we 
believe  no  person  is  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
testimony  of  God  in  great  things  or  m small 
things.  x 

2.  We  are  not  to  reject  doctrines  revealed 
by  God,  because  they  exhibit  to  us  matters 
beyond  the  force  of  our  reason  to  discover. 
For  the  unlimited  knowledge  of  God  com- 
prehends many  things  beyond  the  discovery 
of  our  limited  reason, — and  he  may,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  reveal  to  us  that  such  things 
do  exist,  though  he  should  not  manifest  to 
us  the  manner  of  that  existence,  nor  the 
reason  why  those  things  so  be. 

3.  Faith  is  the  belief,  upon  the  authority 
of  God,  of  all  those  matters  which  he  hath 
revealed  to  us,  even  though  they  should  be 
above  or  beyond  the  comprehension  of  our 
reason. 

4.  Although  we  be  not  obliged  by  faith  to 
submit  our  understanding  to  our  fellow- 
creature,  as  to  God ; yet  we  may  have  evi- 
dence, and  of  course  certainty,  that  God 
hath  made  that  creature  his  infallible  wit- 
ness to  us.  In  receiving  the  testimony  of 
that  witness,  we  therefore  pay  our  homage, 
not  to  our  fellow-creature  who  testifies,  but 
to  the  Creator,  who,  by  that  witness,  re- 
veals to  ns  his  doctrines,  or  gives  to  us  his 
precepts. 

5.  We  have  evidence  that  God  hath  spo- 
ken frequently,  in  divers  ways  in  times  of 
old,  by  his  prophets  to  the  fathers,  and  last 
of  all  by  his  beloved  Son,  who  hath  on 
earth  established  his  church  as  the  pillar 
and  the  ground  of  truth;  and  who  hath 
commanded  all  persons  to  hear  and  to  obey 
that  church  as  tne  infallible  witness  of  his 
doctrine  and  precepts:  which  church  he 
hath  bnih  upon  a root,  making  to  her  a 
promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  her. 

6.  We  have  evidence  that,  notwithstand- 
ing many  persons  have  in  several  ages 

§one  out  horn  this  church,  and  formed  for 
lemselves  new  associations,  yetthat  Church 
of  Christ  hath  subsisted  in  every  age,  and 
still  continues  to  be  a visible  body  of  be- 
lievers, united  under  one  visible  head,  in 
the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  using  the 
same  sacraments,  teaching  doctrines  of 
moral  and  religious  observance  which  are 
| confessedly  holy,  and  which,  being  reduced 
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to  practice,  have  exhibited,  at  all  times, 
men  and  women  of  eminent  sanctity  in  the 
bosom  of  that  society  spread  through  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  tracing  its  origin 
through  the  unbroken  succession  of  its  pas- 
tors, to  the  Apostles  who  were  commission- 
ed by  the  Son  of  God  to  teach  all  nations ; 
and  with  whom  and  with  whose  successors 
he  promised  to  be,  all  days,  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world. 

7.  From  this  church  we  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
God  hath  revealed;  to  which  doctrines  no 
man  may  add,  from  which  doctrines  no 
man  may  take  away ; and  which  precepts 
by  the  divine  authority  are  binding  upon 
those  to  whom  they  are  given. 

8.  We  therefore  believe  with  a firm  faith, 
and  profess  all  and  every  one  of  those 
things  which  are  contained  in  that  creed 
which  the  holy  Catholic  (Roman)  Church 
maketh  use  of,  to  wit:  we  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible. And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God.  and  bom  of  the 
Father  before  all  ages.  God  of  God ; light 
of  light:  true  God  of  true  God;  begotten, 
not  made;  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made.  Who  for  us 
men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and.  was 
made  man.  Was  crucified  also  for  us  under 
Pontius  Pilate ; he  suffered  and  was  buried; 
and  the  third  day  he  arose  again  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  He  ascended  into  hea- 
ven ; sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  is  to  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead ; of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord  and  lifegiver;  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who, 
together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is 
adored  and  glorified,  who  spoke  by  the 
Prophets.  And  we  believe  * one,  holy,  Ca- 
tholic and  Apostolic  Church.  We  confers 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins : and 
we  expect  the  resurrection  of  the  deaa  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 

We  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace 
apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and 
all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of 
the  church. 

We  also  admit  the  holy  Scriptures  accord- 
ing to  that  sense  which  our  holy  mother, 
the  church,  hath  held  and  doth  hold,  to 
which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; neither 
will  we  ever  take  and  interpret  them  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  unanimous  con- 1 
sent  of  the  fathers. 


We  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and 
properly  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  new  law 
instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
not  ail  for  every  one : to  wit,  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, Eucharist.  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Order,  and  Matrimony;  and  that 
they  confer  grace ; and  that  of  these,  Bap- 
tism, Confirmation,  and  Order  cannot  be  re- 
iterated without  sacrilege.  We  also  receive 
and  admit  the  received  and  approved  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  so- 
lemn administration  of  all  the  aforesaid  Sa- 
craments. 

We  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every 
one  of  those  things  which  have  been  de- 
fined and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent  concerning  original  sin,  and  justifica- 
tion. 

We  profess,  likewise,  that  there  is  offered 
to  God  in  the  Mass  a true,  proper,  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  And  that  in  the  most  holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist  there  is  truly,  really, 
and  substantially,  the  body  and  blood,  to- 
gether with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ; and  that  there  is  made  a 
conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood, — which 
conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Tran- 
substantiation.  We  also  confess  that,  under 
either  kind  alone,  Christ  is  received  whole 
and  entire,  a true  Sacrament. 

We  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a Pur- 
gatory. and  that  the  souls  therein  detained 
are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  toge- 
gether  with  Christ  are  to  be  honoured  and 
invoked:  and  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God 
for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  re- 
spected. 

We  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of 
Christ,  of  the  Mother  of  God,  ever  virgin, 
and  also  of  other  saints,  may  be  had  and 
retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration 
is  to  be  given  to  them. 

We  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulg- 
ences was  left  by  Christ  in  the  church,  and 
that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to 
Christian  people. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Roman  Church  for  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  other  churches;  and  we  pro- 
mise true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
successor  to  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles 
and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and 
profess  all  other  things  delivered,  defined, 
and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  ana 
general  councils,  and  particularly  by  the 
holy  Council  of  Trent  And  we  condemn, 
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reject,  and  anathematize  ail  things  contrary 
thereto,  and  ail  heresies  whatsoever  con- 
demned, rejected  and  anathematized  by  the 
church. 

This  true  catholic  faith,  without  which 
none  can  be  saved,*  we  do  at  this  present, 
freely  profess  and  sincerely  hold,  and  we 
promise  most  constantly  to  retain  and  con- 
fess the  same  entire  and  unviolate,  with 
God’s  holy  assistance,  to  the  end  of  our 
lives. 


TITLE  H. 

GOVERNMENT. 

SECTION  I. 

The  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  of  which  we 
here  treat,  is  the  visible  body  of  true  believers 
under  its  proper  government.  (See  Tit.  I.  cl.  6.) 

1.  The  government  of  the  church  is  not 
of  human  invention,  nor  established  by  the 
agreement  of  men;  but  it  is  the  positive 
institution  of  God ; and  is  subject  only  to  the 
administration  of  those  persons  whom  he 
hath  commissioned  to  regulate  and  carry  it 
on. 

2.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  men  by  any 
convention  or  law,  or  act  of  authority,  or  of 
force,  to  change  the  nature  of  that  govern- 
ment which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  es- 
tablished for  his  church. 

3.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  gave  to  the  civil  or  temporal  govern- 
ments of  states,  empires,  kingdoms,  or  na- 
tions, any  authority  in  or  over  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  concerns. 

4.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  gave  to  the  rulers  of  his  church,  as 
such,  any  authority  in  or  over  the  civil  or 
temporal  concerns  of  states,  empires,  king- 
doms, or  nations. 


* The  following  declaration  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Irish  Church  gives  the  exact  meaning  ot  this 
too  often  misrepresented  tenet  of  exclusive  sal- 
vation. t John,  Bp.  of  Ch. 

14  Catholics  hold,  that,  in  order  to  attain  salva- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  belong  to  the  true  church, 
and  that  heresy,  or  a wilful  and  obstinate  oppo- 
sition to  revealed  truth,  as  taught  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  excludes  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  believe,  that 
all  those  are  wilfully  and  obstinately  attached  to 
error,  who,  having  been  seduced  into  it  by 
others,  or  who,  having  imbibed  it  from  their  pa- 
rents, seek  the  truth  with  a cautious  solicitude, 
dispoWd  to  embrace  it  when  sufficiently  proposed 
to  them ; but  leaving  such  persons  to  the  right- 
eoaa  judgment  of  a merciful  God,  they  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  discharge  towards  them,  as  well 
m towards  all  mankind,  the  duties  of  charity  and 
of  social  life.1’ 


5.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  appointed  any  special  or  particu- 
lar mode  of  civil  or  temporal  government 
for  mankind,  so  that  men  should  be  bound 
by  the  divine  law  to  adopt  or  to  prefer  one 
mode  of  civil  or  temporal  government  to 
any  other. 

6.  We  believe  that  as  Church  govern- 
ment and  temporal  government  are  not  ne- 
cessarily united  the  one  to  the  other,  nor 
dependent  the  one  upon  the  other;  the  one 
unchangeable  mode  of  Church  government 
may  therefore  continue  for  ever  to  subsist, 
as  it  hath,  during  all  ages  of  Christianity, 
subsisted,  in  the  several  nations  which  have 
had  different  modes  of  temporal  govern- 
ment; and  that  the  several  members  of 
that  one  Church  may  still  continue  in  their 
respective  nations,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  faithful  and  meritorious  citizens  of 
republics,  and  loyal  subjects  of  limited  or 
oi  absolute  monarchs.  Nor  does,  therefore, 
the  difference  of  temporal  government  in 
their  several  nations  require  or  make  lawful 
any  change  in  Church  government,  so  as  to 
assimilate  the  same  to  the  temporal  govern- 
ments of  those  several  nations. 

7.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  gave  to  the  faithful  at  large  the 
government  of  the  Church,  nor  any  power 
to  regulate  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns; neither  do  we  believe  that  he  gave 
to  the  laity  nor  to  any  part  of  the  laity  such 
government  i*or  such  power,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  such  government  or  of  such  power. 

8.  We  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  appointed  his  Apostles  the  governors 
of  his  Church;  to  be  witnesses  of  his  doc- 
trine in  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  Sa- 
mar^ and  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth ; 
his  ministers  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  the  Sacraments  instituted  by  our 
blessed  Redeemer;  and  bishops  placed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  govern  the  Church  of 
God,  by  establishing  and  preserving  whole- 
some discipline  therein. 

9.  We  believe  that  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  Church  in  unity  and  in  that 
peace  which  the  world  could  not  give,  and 
of  making  it  one  as  he  and  his  heavenly 
Father  are  one.  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  did 
establish  one  chief  ruler  amongst  his  Apos- 
tles, with  a primacy  of  honour  and  of  ju- 
risdiction: to  which  supreme  ruler  every 
member  of  the  Church  ought  to  pay  the 
reverence  and  the  obedience  justly'aue  to  a 
person  placed  by  the  divine  authority  in  so 
eminent  a station. 

10.  We  believe  that  this  supremacy  in 
and  over  the  universal  church  was  promised 
by  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  Simon  the  son 
of  Jonas,  when  the  Saviour  changed  the 
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name  of  that  Apostle  to  Peter,  and  that  it 
was  conferred  upon  him  principally  when 
our  blessed  Lord  told  him  that  he  had  prayed 
for  him  that  his  faith  should  not  fail,  and 
exhorted  him  when  he  should  be  converted, 
to  confirm  his  brethren;  and  again,  when 
after  his  resurrection  the  Saviour  having 
required  from  him  a declaration  of  greater 
love,  gave  to  him  more  extensive  authority, 
to  feed  his  iambs  and  to  feed  his  sheep : we 
behold  in  his  subsequent  acts,  evidence  of 
his  exercise  of  this  power,  and  the  same 
doctrine  is  testified  to  us  by  the  Church. 

11.  We  are  taught,  and  do  believe  that 
this  office  of  supreme  ruler  was  ordained 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  remain  in  the 
Church  during  its  existence : and  we  find 
undoubted  evidence  that  St.  Peter,  the  chief 
Apostle,  did  finally  establish  his  seat  of  au- 
thority in  the  city  of  Rome,  near  to  which 
he  and  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  were  put  to 
death,  and  that  the  power  with  which  he 
was  invested  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  was 
thus  caused  to  descend  to  the  Bishops  of 
that  Holy  See. 

12.  W e also  find  that  the  Christian  Church- 
es from  the  beginning  did  receive  and  hold 
this  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  one  see, 
and  did  recognise  and  acknowledge  the 
fact,  that  it  was  vested  in  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  who  have  at  all  times  by  divine  ap- 
pointment exercised  the  power  thereof,  and 
to  which  power  those  churches  that  did  con- 
tinue in  the  primitive  commpnion  have  at 
all  times  willingly  submitted. 

13.  We  therefore  acknowledge  the  pri- 
macy of  honour  and  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  world  to  be,  of  divine 
right,  in  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  duly 
and  properly  appointed ; and  we  pay  to  him 
the  reverence  and  the  obedience  justly  due 
to  his  eminent  station,  and  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  adhere  to  his  communion  and  to  be 
subject  to  his  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

14.  We  are  not  required  by  ow  faith  to 
believe  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  f*  nor  do 
we  believe  that  he  is  impeccable,  for  it  is 
not  a consequence  of  his  being  vested  with 
great  authority  that  he  should  be  exempt 
trom  the  frailties  of  human  nature ; but  we 
do  not  believe  that  his  authority  would  be 
diminished,  nor  the  institutions  of  our  bless- 

* [The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  not  of  faith; 
i.  e.  it  has  not  been  defined  and  declared  an  arti- 
cle of  faith : but  it  is  generally  taught  by  theo- 
logians, and  believed  by  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy,  and  by  the  Christian  people,  that  the 
successor  of  Atm  for  the  preservation  of  whose 
faith  Christ  prayed,  never  errs  when  he  speaks 
ex  cathedr&,  in  declaring  the  Christian  doctrines 
or  the  principles  of  Christian  morality.— I.  A.  R.] 


ed  Saviour  destroyed,  even  if  the  Pope  were 
to  be  guilty  of  criminal  actions. 

15.  We  do  not  believe  that  by  virtue  of 
this  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
Pope  hath  any  power  or  right  to  interfere 
with  the  allegiance  that  we  owe  to  our 
state ; nor  to  interfere  in  or  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  civil  policy  or  the  temporal 
government  thereof,  or  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

16.  We  believe  and  acknowledge  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  church,  who 
are  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  in  union 
with  their  head  aforesaid,  to  be  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal  appointed  Dy  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  decide  Dy  his  authority,  with  in- 
fallible certainty  of  truth,  in  all  controversies 
of  doctrine,  ana  to  testify  truly  to  us  those 
things  which  have  been  revealed  by  God  to 
man.  We  also  recognise  and  acknowledge 
in  that  same  tribunal  full  power  and  autho- 
rity, by  the  same  divine  institution,  to  regu- 
late and  to  ordain  the  general  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  of  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ. 

17.  We  believe  and  acknowledge  that  in 
the  several  diocesses,  bishops  are  placed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  govern  the  Church  of 
God.  And  we  acknowledge  the  bishop  re- 
gularly appointed,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  church,  and  in  due  time  consecrated 
according  to  die  form  of  the  same,  and 
holding  communion  with  the  Pope,  to  be 
the  ordinary  lawful  governor  and  ecclesias- 
tical legislator  of  the  church  of  this  diocess ; 
to  whom  we  are  bound  to  pay  reverence 
and  obedience  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesias- 
tical concerns,  according  to  the  divine  in- 
stitution and  tne  canons  and  usages  of  the 
church. 

18.  During  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  we 
acknowledge  the  power  of  governing  the 
church  of  this  diocess  in  conjunction  with 
him,  to  be  in  the  vicar  whom  he  may  ap- 
point And  even  when  the  bishop  may  be 
present,  we  acknowledge  the  vicar  appoint- 
ed by  nim  to  be  vested  with  such  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  as  the  bishop 
may  specify,  and  that  such  vicar  is  to  be 
respected  and  obeyed  accordingly. 

19.  During  the  vacancy  of  die  see,  we 
acknowledge  the  power  of  governing  the 
church  of  this  diocess  to  be  in  the  vicar 
who  may  be  regularly  appointed  by  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  authority ; ana  that 
such  vicar  is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed 
accordingly. 

20.  We  acknowledge  the  priests  of  the 
church  to  be,  in  subordination  to  the  bishop, 
the  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
ministers  of  the  sacraments,  and,  when 
duly  appointed,  the  local  rulers  of  ecclesias- 
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tical  districts,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed  accordingly. 

21.  As  in  the  church  there  are  other  or- 
ders of  clergymen,  who  may  occasionally 
receive  from  the  Dishop  authority  to  per- 
form those  duties  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble; we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
orders  of  deacon  ana  sub-deacon  snid  minor 
clerks.  And  according  to  divine  and  apos- 
tolical institutions,  canons,  and  ancient 
usages,  we  will  yield  due  obedience  to  the 
authority  with  which  they  may  be  invested, 
and  we  will  respect  themselves,  their  orders 
and  their  offices. 

22.  As  our  religion  Was  not  invented  by 
men,  but  revealed  by  God,  and  as  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  was  not  framed  by 
human  convention^  nor  by  human  authority, 
but  by  the  institution  and  by  the  authority 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; we  acknowledge 
its  source  to  be  divine ; we  therefore  disa- 
vow and  disclaim  any  right  or  power,  under 
any  pretext,  in  the  laity  to  subject  the  min- 
istry of  the  church  to  their  control,  or  to 
interfere  in  the  regulation  of  its  sacred  du- 
ties, this  being  the  exclusive  province  of 
those  persons  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
placed  bishops  to  govern  the  Church  of 
God. 


SECTION  II.. 

Districts,  and  Lay  Officers. 

1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  right  and 
j>ower  of  dividing  the  diocess  into  ecclesias- 
tical districts,  whether  parochial  or  other,  as 
also  the  right  and  power  of  uniting  two  or 
more  districts  into  one,  of  dividing  those 
formed,  and  of  remodelling  the  same,  and 
of  creating  new  districts,  belongs  to  the 
bishop. 

2.  In  each  district  so  formed,  there  shall 
be.  for  the  management  of  the  temporalities, 
a vestry,  consisting  of  the  clergyman  or 
clergymen  of  that  district,  and  of  a number 
of  laymen  to  be  chosen  by  the  members  of 
that  district.  In  all  cases  there  shall  be  only 
one  vestry  for  one  district ; when  therefore 
a district  shall  be  new  modelled,  the  vestry 
shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  modelled  upon 
the  principle  of  such  change. 

3.  When  the  bishop  shall  create  a new 
district,  or  shall  unite,  divide,  or  new  model 
former  districts,  he  will  notify  the  same  to 
the  presidents  of  the  vestries,  or,  where 
there  may  be  no  vestries,  to  the  congrega- 
tions concerned,  in  order  that  the  boundaries 
may  be  ascertained  and  the  district  regularly 
organized.  The  bishop  will  also  communi- 
cate the  same  to  the  next  convention  of  the 
church  of  this  diocess,  in  order  that  the 

VOL.  V.  7 


communication  may  be  registered  upon 
their  books?  and  that  the  proper  members 
from  the  districts  may  be  admitted  to  their 
proper  places  therein. 

SECTION  III. 

Jurisdiction. 

1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  right  and 
power  of  appointing  clergymen  for  the  per- 
formance of  spiritual  ana  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties, to ' and  in  the  several  districts  of  the 
diocess,  belongs  to  the  proper  bishop.  No 
person  shall  be  considered  or  treated  as  a 
regularly  appointed  clergyman  of  the  church 
unless  he  be  appointed  by  the  proper  bishop 
or  his  vicar. 

2.  We  acknowledge  the  right  and  power 
of  examining  and  judging  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  conduct  of  clergymen,  and  of  sus- 
pending for  a time,  or  of  withdrawing  alto- 
gether the  powers  of  clergymen  who  may 
nave  been  regularly  appointed,  belongs  to 
the  proper  bishop ; and  no  person  shall  be 
considered  Or  treated  as  a regularly  ap- 
pointed clergyman  of  the  church  after  his 
powers  shall  nave  been  suspended  or  with- 
drawn by  the  proper  bishop  or  vicar,  until 
such  powers  shall  have  been  regularly  and 
canonically  restored  either  by  the  bishop  or 
vicar,  or  other  proper  higher  ecclesiastical 
tribunal. 

3.  The  letter  of  the  proper  bishop  or  of 
the  vicar,  signed  with  his  nand  and  sealed 
with  his  seal,  or  with  the  seal  of  the  dio- 
cess, directed  to  the  vestry  or  congregation 
of  any  district,  or  to  the  diocess  at  large,  or 
patent  to  all  whom  it  may  concern ; or  the 
public  declaration  of  the  bishop  or  vicar, 
made  at  the  usual  time  of  celebrating  the 
public  mass,  and  at  the  usual  place  within 
the  district  concerned,  on  a Sunday  or  holi- 
day of  obligation,  or  on  a published  day  of 
general  or  special  visitation,  or  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  church  of  this  dio- 
cess, wheresoever  it  may  be  holden,  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  that  a clergy- 
man is  duly  authorized  to  fulfil  and  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  office,  to  which 
such  letter  or  declaration  shall  specify  his 
appointment  : or  such  other  special  duties 
as  may  in  such  letter  or  declaration  be  re- 
cited or  enumerated  for  his  discharge,  and 
during  the  time  specified  therein. 

4.  The  letter  or  declaration  of  the  bishop 
or  vicar,  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
third  clause  of  this  section,  shall  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  a clergyman  is  suspended  or 
disqualified  and  incapacitated  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  from  the  discharge 
of  which  such  letter  or  declaration  may  de- 
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clare  him  suspended ; or  for  which  it  may 
declare  him  disqualified.  And  shall  also  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  removed 
from  any  spiritual  authority  or  ecclesiastical 
office  or  station,  from  which  it  may  declare 
him  removed. 

5.  Should  any  congregation  oj  portion 
thereof  request  the  bishop  or  vicar  to  re- 
move a clergyman  from  any  place  or  office 
to  which  he  had  been  regularly  appointed ; 
he  shall,  notwithstanding  such  petition,  be 
still  considered  as  holding  and  enjpying  the 
office  or  place ; and  shall  be  respected  and 
obeyed  accordingly,  until  he  shall  be  re- 
moved therefrom  by  the  proper  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority;  if,  upon  examination  of  the 
case,  it  shall  see  cause  for  such  removal. 

6.  If  any  clergyman,  who  may  be  sus- 
pended or  incapacitated  by  the  bishop  or 
vicar,  shall  appeal  to  any  higher  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  for  redress,  he  shall,  notwith- 
standing such  appeal,  be  considered  and 
treated  as  suspended  or  incapacitated,  until 
the  proper  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  which 
the  appeal  may  have  been  carried,  shall 
have  set  aside  or  reversed  the  original  sus- 

ension  or  incapacity : and  until  there  shall 
e sufficient  evidence  from  such  tribunal  of 
such  setting  aside  or  reversion:  or,  if  there 
be  no  such  evidence,  until  the  said  clergy- 
man shall  be  restored  by  the  bishop  or  vi- 
car. The  evidence  in  this  case  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  the  third  clause  of  this  section. 


TITLE  IU. 

PROPERTY. 

The  maintenance  of  our  church  requires 
that  we  should  have  clergymen  to  perform 
the  ministerial  duties,  and  churches  in  which 
they  could  officiate : for  the  support  of  which 
clergymen,  and  for  the  erection  and  preser- 
vation of  which  churches,  temporal  means 
are  required.  Prudence  and  charity  also 
demand  that  in  the  church  there  should  be, 
when  practicable,  funds  for  other  purposes 
connected  with  religion. 

The  clergymen  of  our  church  are,  by  rea- 
son of  their  sacred  office,  precluded  from 
following  after  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain 
in  traffic ; their  youth  is  spent  in  study  and 
reflection;  their  time,  from  entering  upon 
the  ministry,  is  devoted  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  flock ; which  required  much 
reading,  deep  thought,  frequent  meditation, 
and  earnest  prayer;  this  care  is  generally 
accompanied  with  much  mental  anxiety, 
and  subjects  them  to  repeated  contradictions, 
harassing,  and  opposition  from  weak  breth- 


ren and  from  gainsayere.  Moreover,  they 
are  obliged  to  undergo  much  bodily  fatigue; 
are  at  all  moments  bound  to  give  immedi- 
ate and  painful  attention  to  their  sick  breth- 
ren, and  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  contagion*  for  which  reasons  they 
are  deemed  wormy  of  competent  and  re- 
spectable support,  according  to  the  means 
of  those  whom  they  serve ; not  to  be  given 
grudgingly  and  sparingly  as  a bare  relief  of 
tneir  present  necessities:  but  to  be  contri- 
buted with  cheerfulness  and  generosity,  to 
supply  their  present  demands,  to  enable 
them  also  to  relieve  the  wretched  and  needy 
whose  expectations  from  the  clergy  lead 
them  to  frequent  appeals  to  their  commi- 
seration, and  also  to  assist  them  in  making 
some  provision  for  the  time  of  sickness,  ana 
the  helplessness  of  old  age.  The  experi- 
ence of  eighteen  centuries  hath  taught  us 
that  froth  the  circumstances  of  our  cleigy 
not  having  families  for  which  they  would 
be  bound  to  provide,  the  greatest  part  of 
their  superfluous  income,  when  they  did  re- 
ceive more  than  was  necessary,  was  ex- 
ended  in  building  and  endowing  churches, 
ospitals,  schools,  colleges,  and  other  useful 
establishments,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  the  church,  of  learning,  of  the  poor,  of 
civilization,  and  of  society  at  large ; where- 
by it  is  apparent  that  the  liberal  support  of 
an  active  clergy  of  our  church  is  not  only 
doing  justice  to  themselves,  but  is,  more- 
over. laying  the  probable  groundwork  of 
much  public  benefit. 


SECTION  1. 

Separation  of  Funds  and  Duty  of  Contribution. 

1.  Whereas  great  inconvenience  and 
much  dissatisfaction  have  been  often  found 
to  arise  from  placing  all  the  property  of  the 
church  in  one  fund,  from  which  the  ex- 
penses of  every  description  were  defrayed ; 
it  is  hereby  regulated  that  in  future  there 
shall  be  separate  and  independent  funds, 
under  the  management  of  distinct  bodies  or 
individuals,  for  tne  several  specific  objects. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
church  to  contribute,  according  to  his  means, 
towards  the  support  of  the  bishop,  and  of 
the  clergy  who  serve  the  district  in  which 
he  resides;  towards  the  erection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  church  and  other  necessary 
buildings  of  that  district,  and  towards  the 
general  objects  of  the  church  of  the  diocess. 
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SECTION  II.  I 

Mode  of  raising,  securing,  and  managing  Funds. 

1.  The  majority  of  the  lay-members,  to- 
gether with  the  clergymen  of  each  district, 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  upon 
some  mode  which,  being  approved  by  the 
bishop,  shall  be  adopted  for  raising  money 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  district. 

2.  The  churches,  cemeteries,  lands, 
houses,  funds,  or  other  property  belonging 
to  any  particular  district,  shall  be  made  the 
property  of  the  vestry  of  that  district,  in  trust 
for  the  same. 

3.  The  vestry  shall  not  have  power  to 
impose  or  to  levy  any  tax  or  price  upon 
persons  attending  religious  duties  at  the 
church,  nor  to  assess  or  fix  a price  for  in- 
terments in  the  cemetery,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  in  writing,  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  first  had  and  obtained.  Nor 
shall  they  have  power  to  increase  the  rate 
of  payment  beyond  what  may  be  specified 
in  the  said  instrument.  And  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  thus  raised  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  the  vestry  to  the  purposes,  and  m 
the  proportions  which  may  be  specified  in 
the  said  instrument,  and  to  no  other  pur- 
poses, and  in  no  other  proportion. 

4.  The  vestry  shall  not  have  power  to 
sell,  nor  to  alienate,  nor  to  let  for  any  term, 
any  part  of  the  real  estate  or  property  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  vicar,  first 
had  and  obtained  in  writing  under  his  hand 
and  seal. 

5.  No  church  shall  be  buih,  or  taken 
down,  or  removed,  or  materially  altered; 
nor  shall  any  regularly  consecrated  cemetery 
be  laid  out,  or  enclosed,  or  altered,  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  vicar,  first  had 
and  obtained  in  writing  under  his  hand  and 
seal. 

6.  No  part  of  any  church  shall  be  made 
the  private  property  of  any  individual  or 
iamiJy.  either  for  a limited  time,  or  an  un- 
limited period.  Except  1.  Should  some  in- 
dividual or  family,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  build  an  oratory  or  private  chapel ; 
bat  this  shall  not  be  considered  a public 
church,  nor  shall  it  have  a vestry,  nor  be 
represented  at  the  convention  of  the  church 
of  the  diocess.  And,  also,  except  2.  Should 
some  individual,  or  family,  upon  their  own 
ground  and  with  their  own  private  proper 
means,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop, 
build  a church,  and  convey  the  same  m 
trust,  for  the  public  benefit,  for  ever,  to  the 
vestry  of  the  district;  in  such  a case,  the 
individual,  or  family,  so  conveying,  may 
retain  as  private  property  such  inclosed  part 
of  said  church,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  whole,  as  may  be  approved 


. of  by  the  bishop.  But  such  private  property 
so  retained  shall  never  be  let  for  rent,  nor 
sold,  unless  it  should  be  sold  to  the  vestry 
! for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  the  in- 
! closure,  and  making  it  common  property, 
to  be  used  by  the  clergy  or  congregation  in 
like  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  church. 

7.  The  money  applicable  to  the  purchase 
of  ground  or  houses,  to  the  erecting  or  re- 
pairing of  churches,  the  procuring  of  vest- 
ments and  other  necessaries  and  ornaments, 
the  enclosing  or  the  repairing  of  enclosures 
of  cemeteries,  and  generally,  all  money  for 
any  church  purposes  of  a particular  district, 
shall  be  expended  only  by  authority  of  an 
act  of  the  vestry  of  that  district. 


SECTION  III. 

How  Funds  for  support  of  Clergy  are  to  be 
disposed  of. 

1.  The  money  contributed  for  the  support 
of  the  bishop  shall  be  paid  to  himself  or  to 
his  agent. 

2.  The  money  contributed  for  the  support 
of  the  clergyman  who  serves  any  district, 
shall  be  paid  to  him  or  his  agent. 

3.  No  committee,  or  ve6try,  or  trustee,  or 
trustees,  shall  in  any  way  withhold  from  the 
bishop,  or  other  clergyman,  the  money  con- 
tributed for  his  support,  nor  any  part  thereof, 
under  any  pretext  or  excuse^  nor  shall  there 
be  any  special  conditions  affixed  to  the  pay- 
ment thereof. 

4.  No  congregation  shall  contribute  any 
of  the  sums  usually  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  cleigy,  to  any  other  than  a regu- 
larly appointed  clergyman,  according  to  the 
description  and  meaning  of  this  constitution. 

5.  Should  any  real  estate,  or  permanent 
fund,  or  other  property  be  created,  or  in  any 
way  obtained  for  the  support  of  the  bishop 
or  of  the  clergyman  of  any  district  or  office, 
the  said  bishop  or  regularly  appointed  cler- 
gyman, or  his  agent,  and  no  other  person, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  interest  or 
proceeds  of  the  same. 

6.  The  proceeds  of  such  real  estate  or 
permanent  fund,  and  all  other  contributions 
which  may  accrue  thereto,  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  place,  the  incumbent  of  which 
would  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds,  if  the 

Ciace  were  full,  shall,  during  such  vacancy, 
e added  to  the  said  capital  or  estate ; un- 
less it  shall  be  otherwise  regulated  in  the 
creation  of  the  fund. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Creation  and  regulation  of  property  for  general 
purposes. 

1.  Every  member  of  this  church  shall 
pay  towards  the  general  fund  of  the  church 
of  this  diocessj  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  quar- 
terly, that  is,  on  the  first  days  of  February, 
of  May,  of  August,  and  of  November  m 
every  year  ; and  they  whom  God  hath  bless- 
ed with  means  are  exhorted  to  give  more 
abundantly. 

2.  The  purposes  to  which  the  general  fund 
is  applicable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  church  of  this  diocese,  are : — 

1.  The  erection  or  improvement  of  the 
cathedral,  as  being  the  great  church  of 
the  whole  diocese. 

2.  The  aid  of  students  in  theology,  es- 
pecially by  the  erection  and  support  of  a 
seminary,  as  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  insure  to  the  diocess  a supply  and  suc- 
cession of  good  clergymen. 

3.  Giving  aid  to  missionaries  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  remote,  poor  and  neglected  parts 
of  the  diocess. 

And  after  the  accomplishment  of  those 
objects^ 

4.  Giving  aid  to  small  or  poor  congre- 
gations or  parishes,  in  the  erection  of 
churches,  or  other  works  of  religion ; but 
this  should  rather  be  by  loan  than  by  do- 
nation. 

5.  Giving  aid  to  such  religious  commu- 
nities, associations,  or  establishments,  as 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
religion,  by  public  edification  and  instruc- 
tion. 

6.  Giving  aid  to  such  schools  as  should 
be  established,  not  merely  to  teach  the 
human  sciences,  but  also  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  faith,  and  the  way  to  eternal 
life. 

7.  The  solace  and  aid  of  well-conduct- 
ed destitute  widows,  or  aged  and  infirm 
members  of  the  church. 

8.  The  protection,  education,  and  aid 
of  orphans  or  destitute  children  of  the 
church 

9.  Any  other  purpose  that  the  princi- 
ples exhibited  in  the  above  enumeration 
may  justly  embrace. 

As  those  objects  and  purposes  are  all-im- 
portant in  religion,  as  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  as 
they  are  productive  of  great  individual  bene- 
fit, as  they  form  the  abstract  of  the  spiritual 
and  corporal  works  of  mercy,  and  as  every 
precaution  is  used  to  guard  against  the  mis- 
application of  the  fund,  and  to  make  it  as 
extensively  useful  as  possible ; it  is  strongly 


recommended  to  those  whom  the  Lord  hath 
blessed  with  means,  to  contribute  largely 
thereto,  by  donations  or  bequests  to  “the 
General  Trustees  of'  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Diocess  of  Charleston.” 

3.  The  property  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  church,  whether  real  or  of  other  Kind, 
shall  be  vested  in  a board  to  be  called  “ The 
General  Trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Diocess  of  Charleston.”  This 
board  shall  consist  of  the  bishop,  as  presi- 
dent (ex  officio ),  the  vicar,  as  vice-president 
(ex  officio),  five  other  cleigymen,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  clergy  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion, and  twelve  laymen,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  house  of  lay  delegates  at  the  annual 
convention.  Of  this  board,  two  clergymen 
and  three  laymen  shall  form  a quorum  for 
business.  But  no  meeting  shall  be  held  by 
this  board  except  at  stated  periods,  or  upon 
special  adjournment,  or  upon  notice  of  one 
week,  at  least,  given  by  the  president  or 
vice-president  by  public  advertisement,  or 
by  special  summons. 

4.  The  treasurer  of  the  general  fund  shall 
be  appointed  every  year  at  the  convention, 
by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses  voting  to- 
gether; and  approved  by  the  bishop. 

5.  Should  the  convention  require  it,  the 
treasurer,  before  entering  upon  his  office, 
shall  execute  together  with  sufficient  secu- 
rities, a bond  to  the  general  trustees  to  such 
amount  as  they  may  require ; for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
safety  of  their  funds. 

6.  The  vestries  shall  appoint  local  collec- 
tors for  the  general  fund  within  their  dis- 
tricts, who  shall  enter  into  bonds  and  give 
securities,  in  like  manner  as  the  treasurer 
of  the  general  fund,  to  the  general  trustees, 
if  the  vestry  of  the  district  shall  so  see 
proper. 

7.  The  district  collectors  of  the  general 
fund  shall  once  in  every  quartet  of  a year, 
that  is,  on  or  before  the  15th  days  of  Febru- 
ary, of  May,  of  August,  and  of  November 
in  every  year,  transmit  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  general  fund,  all  sums  payable  to  him, 
which  may  be  in  their  hands. 

8.  The  treasurer  of  the  general  fund 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  any  sum  of  money 
from  a collector,  immediately  send  to  him 
a receipt  for  the  same,  which  receipt  the 
said  collector  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  pro- 
duce  to  the  vestry  of  the  district,  together 
with  a list  of  the  contributors  and  the  sums 
which  they  shall  have  respectively  paid: 
and  the  vestry  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
published  to  the  congregation. 

9.  The  general  treasurer  shall  hold  all 
money  received  by  him  at  the  disposal  of 
the  board  of  general  trustees,  which  board 
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shall  have  power  to  examine  his  accounts, 
as  often  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  cause 
him  to  lodge  any  balances  which  he  may 
hold,  in  any  bank  or  plaoe  of  safe-keeping 
they  may  tnink  fit. 

10.  The  board  of  general  trustees  shall 
not  have  power  to  expend  any  part  of  the 
general  fund,  except  in  conformity  to  an 
order  or  act  of  the  general  convention  of 
the  church,  unless  where  some  unusual  and 
unforeseen  occurrence  would  clearly  render 
foe  expenditure  of  a small  sum  pruaent  and 
beneficial  to  the  church;  and  to  authorize 
such  an  expenditure  the  assent  of  the  pre- 
sident or  vice-president,  together  with  that 
of  two  other  clerical  and  four  lay-trustees, 
shali  be  necessary. 


TITLE  IV. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  whole  of  this  Title  1 V.f  regards  the  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  of  the  church  of  the 
diocese,  as  it  is  composed  of  men  who  have,  for 
the  benefit  of  religion,  formed  themselves  into  a 
society.  The  church,  as  a spiritual  body,  con- 
sists of  men,  women,  and  children:  the  two 
latter  portions  of  which,  though  in  full  spiritual 
communion,  are  incapable  of  being  united  in 
this  association.  Nothing  therefore  in  this  Title  j 
shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  undoubt-  | 
ed  fight  of  the  bishop,  by  divine  institution,  to  j 
examine  into  and  to  decide  upon,  in  his  spiritual 
capacity,  and  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  the 
faith,  religious  deportment,  and  moral  conduct 
of  all  the  members  of  the  church  in  his  diocess, 
of  what  degree  soever,  when  he  shall  see  ne- 
cessary. 

SECTION  I. 

Qualifications,  &c. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  considered  a mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
diocess  of  Charleston,  nor  of  any  Roman 
Catholic  Church  within  the  same,  except 
he  have  the  following  qualifications,  viz. : 

1.  That  he  be  a man  of  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

2.  That  he  be  baptized. 

3.  That  he  be  free  from  church  censures. 

4.  That  he  have  subscribed  his  assent 
to  this  constitution.  And 

5.  That  he  be  a resident  within  the 
diocess,  or  a clergyman  having  spiritual 
jurisdiction  therein. 

2.  Each  person  who  shall  prove  his  mem- 
bership, shall  have  a right  to  a certificate 
of  foe  same,  which  he  will  receive,  if  he 
be  a clergyman,  upon  application  to  the 
bishop  or  vicar;  if  he  be  a layman,  upon  i 


application  to  the  proper  cleigyman  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resides,  who  is  autho- 
rized and  required  hereby  to  grant  the  same, 
and  for  which  he  may  require  the  sum  ot 
twelve  and  a half  cents,  but  no  more. 

3.  The  certificate  of  membership  given 
in  any  one  district  of  the  diocess  shall  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  membership  in 
every  other  district  of  the  same ; unless  the 
person  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  shall 
nave  forfeited  his  rights  and  privileges  in 
some  manner  specified  in  this  constitution. 

4.  The  clergyman  of  each  district  shall 
keep  a register  of  the  members  thereof, 
which  register  he  shall  correct  and  amend, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

5.  The  secretary  of  the  vestry  ana  the 
collector  for  the  general  fund  shall  keep 
correct  copies  of  the  clergyman’s  register  of 
members,  which  they  snail  also  compare 
and  correct  and  amend,  as  occasion  may 
require. 

6.  No  person  but  a member  of  this  church 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  in  debate,  nor  to 
vote  at  any  meeting  upon  the  concerns  of  t 
the  same,  nor  to  vote  at  elections  for  per- 
sons to  fill  places  of  offices  therein,  nor  be 
eligible  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or 
autnority  therein. 


SECTION  IL 

How  Membership  may  be  lost,  or  regained. 

1.  A member  of  this  church  shall  lose 
his  rights  and  privileges  in  the  same,  only 
by  his  own  voluntary  resignation,  or  in 
either  of  the  following  modes,  viz.  : 

1.  By  his  defection  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  or  by  his  wilful  and  deli- 
berate opposition  to  its  discipline. 

2.  By  Knowingly  encouraging  or  at- 
tending, in  the  discharge  of  any  religious 
duty,  any  unauthorized  clergyman  of  the 
church. 

3.  By  knowingly  and  deliberately  ob- 
structing or  annoying  any  authorized 
clergyman,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
religious  duties. 

4.  By  being  canonically  censured  by 
name,  by  the  bishop  or  vicar,  for  some 
sufficient  special  cause. 

5.  By  refusing,  during  twelve  months, 
to  pay  the  regular  and  accustomed  con- 
tributions which  are  established  by  this 
constitution,  or  which  may  be  constitu- 
tionally established  by  the  church  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resides,  unless  he 
shall,  for  special  reasons,  have  obtained 
an  exemption  therefrom  from  the  clergy- 
man or  the  vestry. 
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2.  In  the  cases  of  the  foregoing  clause,  | 
the  facts  must  be  notorious  or  be  proved ; 
and  the  sentence  must  be  pronounced  by 
the  bishop  or  vicar,  when  he  shall,  after 
examination,  be  satisfied  of  the  notoriety  of 
the  fact,  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  testimony. 

3.  The  bishop  has  the  right  and  power  to 
restore  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, when  he  shall  see  sufficient  cause, 
any  person  who  had  forfeited  and  lost  the 
same : and  such  person  so  restored  by  him, 
shall  nave  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  membership,  as  fully  and  per- 
fectly as  if  he  had  never  forfeited  or  lost  the 
same. 

4.  In  case  4,  of  clause  first,  there  lies  of 
course  an  appeal  to  higher  ecclesiastical ’au- 
thority. In  all  the  cases  of  that  clause  the 
truth  of  the  fact  will  be  examined  by  the 
vestry,  in  which,  of  course,  the  clergyman 
will  preside. 


TITLE  Y. 

DISTRICT  CHURCHES. 

SECTION  I. 

How  created  and  regulated. 

1.  The  power  of  creating  a separate 
church,  by  the  formation  of  a parochial  or 
other  district,  belongs  to  the  bishop. 

2.  When  the  bishop  shall  create  a sepa- 
rate church,  he  will  give  due  public  notice 
for  a meeting  of  the  members  thereof,  to  be 
held  at  some  convenient  time  and  place,  for 
the  necessary  purposes  consequent  upon 
such  creation,  at  which  meeting  he  Oi  his 
deputy  will  preside. 

3.  At  this  meeting  the  members  will,  by 
a majority  of  votes,  determine  what  are  to 
be  the  special  qualifications,  if  any,  in  ad- 
dition to  membership  for  voters  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  for  vestrymen  therein ; also  how 
many  lay  members  shall  serve  in  the  ves- 
try. They  shall  then  proceed  to  elect  by 
ballot  so  many  discreet,  well-conducted 
men;  having  a regard  for  religion,  and  if 
possible,  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  of  the  holy  Eucharist; 
and  those  laymen,  together  with  the  clergy- 
nan  or  clergymen  of  that  district,  shall  be 
the  vestry  of  the  same,  and  shall  continue 
in  office  during  one  year,  and  after  the  ex- 

i ration  of  the  same  until  the  second  Sun- 
ay  in  January  next  succeeding,  or  until 
their  successors  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  Those  special  qualifications  for  vo- 
ters and  for  vestrymen  in  any  district,  and 
also  the,  number  of  laymen  to  serve  in  the 


vestry  thereof,  may  be  altered  by  the  ma- 
jority of  voters,  at  a general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  that  district,  specially  convened 
for  that  purpose  after  at  least  ten  days7  pub- 
lic notice ; but  such  alteration  shall  not  be 
of  force  until  it  shall  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  bishop  or  vicar. 

5.  The  members  qualified  to  vote  in  each 
district  shall,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January, 
in  each  year,  at  twelve  o’clock,  assemble  in 
the  church,  or  usual  place  of  meeting,  and 
there  by  ballot  elect  the  proper  number  of 
qualified  laymen — who,  together  with  the 
clergy,  shall  be  the  vestry  thereof,  from  the 
second  Sunday  in  January  to  the  second 
Sunday  in  January  of  the  next  year,  or 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and 
admitted  into  office.  But  should  the  elec- 
tion, by  any  cause,  not  have  been  held  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  January,  it  shall  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  upon  public 
notice  of  at  least  one  week,  which  the  cler- 
gyman shall  give. 

6.  The  laymen  elected  to  serve  upon  the 
vestry  shall,  before  entering  into  office,  sub- 
scribe in  presence  of  the  clergyman,  if  he 
be  in  the  district,  and  of  the  congregation, 
the  proper  declaration  and  promise. 

7.  No  person  elected  to  serve  upon  the 
vestry  can,  during  the  year  of  his  office,  be 
removed  therefrom,  except  by  1.  His  volun- 
tary resignation.  2.  His  refusal  or  neglect 
during  one  month  to  qualify ; or  3.  His  loss 
of  membership. 

8.  Should  there  be  a vacancy  in  the 
vestiy  by  reason  of  death,  removal  from  the 
district,  or  either  of  the  causes  in  the  fore- 
going clause,  the  same  shall  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible be  filled  up  by  an  election  to  be  held 
for  that  special  purpose  after  a public  no- 
tice of  at  least  one  week  from  tne  clergy- 
man. 

9.  When  the  clergyman  is  present,  the 
elections  shall  be  conducted  under  his  re- 

ulations ; in  his  absence,  they  will  be  con- 
ucted  by  the  secretary  and  the  wardens 
then  in  office. 

Each  separate  church  thus  formed  shall 
have  power  to  make  by-laws  for  its  own 
special  regulation  in  the  following  manner, 
provided  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  this 
constitution  : 1.  Such  by-law  must  be  an 

act  of  vestry.  2.  It  must  be  confirmed  by 
a majority  of  the  members  of  that  church 
who  may  be  present  at  a public  meeting  to 
be  held  for  tnat  special  purpose,  after  at 
least  one  week’s  sufficient  notice;  and  3. 
It  must  be  approved  of  by  the  bishop  or 
vicar.  And  no  by-law  of  any  separate 
ohurch  shall  be  altered  or  repealed,  except 
in  the  same  manner  as  a new  by-law  might 
be  made. 
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SECTION  H.  ' 

Mode  of  proceeding,  power  and  duty  of  the 
vestry. 

1.  In  the  meetings  of  the  vestry,  the  prin- 
cipal clergyman  who  may  be  present  is  to 
be  president ; and  ^n  order  to  proceed  to 
business,  the  presence  of  one  clergyman 
and  of  three  laymen  shall  be  necessary. 
But  if  there  be  no  clergyman  resident  in  the 
district,  the  laymen  may  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, and  procure  the  subsequent  confirma- 
tion of  their  acts  by  the  proper  clergyman. 

2.  For  the  validity  of  an  act  of  vestry 
there  will  be  required  the  assent  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  lay-members  who  may  be  pre- 
sent, and  of  the  proper  clergyman,-— or  in  ' 
case  of  the  refusal  of  the  clergyman,  the 
assent  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  vicar. 

3.  But  in  making  contracts  or  agreements 
for  the  performance  of  any  work  or  duty 
which  shall  have  been  directed  by  an  act  of 
ve6try,  and  in  all  elections  and  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  vestry,  no  clergy- 
man shall  have  a negative  power,  but  shall 
only  possess  his  right  of  precedence  and  his 
right  of  vote. 

4.  At  all  meetings  of  the  vestry,  the  pre- 
sident, or,  in  his  absence  from  the  district, 
the  layman  who  may  take  the  chair,  shall, 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  have  a se- 
cond or  casting  vote,  so  £8  to  enable  the 
meeting  to  decide.  But  it  is  strongly  re- 
commended lhat  all  things  be  done  in 
peace,  harmony,  and  good  will;  and  in 
any  cases  of  importance,  or  where  the  feel- 
ings of  opposed  parties  appear  to  be  deeply 
interested,  it  would  be  better  that  an  ad- 
journment should  take  place,  to  afford  time 
for  calmness  and  reflection,  than  that  a 
hasty  decision  should  be  made,  and  jeal- 1 
ousy  and  ill-will  be  excited. 

5.  When  the  vestry  assembles  without 
the  clergyman,  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by 
one  of  the  wardens,  according  to  the  prece- 1 
dence  of  the  name  upon  the  entry  of  their  1 
appointment;  and  if  the  wardens  be  ab- 
sent, by  that  vestryman  whose  name  stands 
first  upon  the  list  of  their  appointment. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vestry  to 
exert  themselves  to  procure  for  the  bishop 
and  the  clergymen  of  their  own  district  de- 
cent and  comfortable  support;  to  have  the 
church  and  other  buildings  kept  in  good 
order  and  repair,  and  to  provide  all  the  ne- 
cessaries therefor,  according  to  the  means  I 
which  they  shall  be  able  to  procure ; to  1 
provide  and  to  keep  in  order  a burial 
ground  for  the  interment  of  members  in  the 
communion- of  the  church  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  same;  and  to  see  that  the 
church  property  intrusted  to  their  care  be  j 


well  preserved  and  improved,  and  faithfully 
administered. 

7.  The  vestry  have  the  right  of  electing 
the  organist,  the  clerk,  the  sexton,  and  the 
other  lay-officers  or  servants  of  the  church ; 
also  they  have  the  appointment  of  their 
own  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  of  the 
church  wardens  of  their  district,  and  of  the 
collector  of  the  general  fund  within  the 
same.  The  church  wardens  shall  be  cho- 
sen from  amongst  the  lay-members  of  the 
vestry.  The  treasurer,  the  secretary,  and 
the  collector  for  the  general  fund  may  be 
chosen  by  the  vestry  either  from  amongst 
their  own  body,  or  from  the  other  members 
of  the  church. 

8.  The  bishop  or  the  clergyman  of  the 
district  has  a right  and  power,  whenever  he 
may  see  a cause  to  suspend  the  organist, 
the  clerk,  the  sexton  , or  any  other  lay-officer 
or  servant  of  the  church.  But  the  church 
warden^  the  secretary,  or  treasurer  of  the 
vestry,  or  the  collector  for  the  general  fund, 
are  only  removable  by  an  act  of  vestry. 
Any  officer  or  servant  so  removed  or  sus- 
pended is  ineligible  to  the  same  or  to  ^.ny 
other  office  or  place  of  the  church  for  one 
year,  unless  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
bishop  or  of  the  clergyman  of  the  district. 

9.  The  vestry  shall  every  year  lay  a fair 
and  correct  statement  of  their  accounts  and 
of  the  situation  of  the  church  before  the 
congregation,  and  another  such  statement 
before  the  bishop  previous  to  the  first  Sun- 
day in  January.  And  they  shall  also  fur- 
nish and  exhibit  their  accounts  at  any  other 
time  to  the  bishop,  aud  to  the  congregation 
when  called  upon  by  either  of  them  to  do 
so. 

10.  Should  the  vestry  of  the  district  be 
| displeased  with  the  conduct  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  clergyman  of  the  same,  they 
shall  have  power,  upon  sufficient  notice 
frorp  the  secretary,  who  must  issue  such 

| notice  upon  the  requisition  in  writing  of  two 
' vestrymen,  signed  by  them,  to  assemble  with- 
out the  clergyman , for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
ferring together  upon  their  cause  of  complaint 
and  of  embodying  the  same  in  writing;  to 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  bishop  or 
vicar  for  his  judgment  thereupon : but  which 
complaint  they  shall  not  publish  in  any 
other  way  without  the  leave,  in  writing,  of  the 
bishop  or  vicar  first  had  and  obtained  there- 
for. But  no  person  shall  upon  such  occasion 
I take  the  chair,  nor  shall  any  business  be 
1 done,  unless  there  be  ^nd  continue  present, 
a majority  of  the  lay-members  of  the  vestry. 

11.  Should  the  vestiy  of  any  district 
lodge  a regular  complaint  in  the  manner 
prescribed  agaiust  the  clergyman  of  the 

I same,  the  bishop  or  vicar  will,  as  soon  as 
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possible,  diligently  inquire  into  the  same; 
and  as  soon  as  may  be,  give  his  judgment 
and  decision  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for 
the  benefit  of  religion  and  according  to  the 
canons  and  usages  of  the  church : and  the 
vestry  will  support  and  accede  to  6uch  de- 
cision, unless  they  shall  see  cause  for 
making  their  appeal  to  a superior  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal : in  which  case  they  shall 
abide  by  the  said  decision,  until  it  shall 
have  been  set  aside  by  such  competent 
superior  ecclesiastical  tribunal ; and  in  case 
such  tribunal  shall  not  set  aside  such  de- 
cision, it  shall  be  considered  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

SECTION  III. 

Duties  and  Powers  of  Officers. 

1.  The  duty  of  the  secretary  shall  be  to 
summon  and  to  attend  at  all  meetings  of  the 
vestry ; to  keep  a fair  record  of  their  act6 
and  appointments  and  resolutions,  and  when 
necessary  to  publish  or  to  furnish  extracts 
of  the  same ; to  sign  their  orders  upon  the 
treasurer  when  duly  passed ; to  inform  the 
bishop  or  vicar,  when  by  him  duly  required, 
of  their  proceedings ; to  make  out  such  re- 

ort  of  their  proceedings  as  may  be  required 

y the  convention  of  the  church  of  the  dio- 
cess,  or  by  the  delegates  of  the  district;  and 
to  notify  to  the  vestry  or  to  the  church  of  the 
district  such  directions  or  information  as 
may  be  conveyed  to  him  for  that  purpose 
by  the  general  trustees,  or  by  the  conven- 
tion of  me  church,  or  by  the  bishop  or  vicar, 
or  by  the  See  of  Home. 

2.  The  duty  of  the  treasurer  shall  be,  to 
keep  fair  and  plain  accounts  of  the  income, 
and  expenditure,  and  of  the  property  of  the 
church  of  that  district;  to  collect  the  money 
payable  to  its  use  or  due  thereto;  when 
necessary,  to  sue  for  the  same;  to  have 
charge  of  the  money  and  other  valuable 
property  of  the  church ; except  the  sacred 
vessels  and  vestments,  of  which  the  clergy- 
man shall  have  charge,  and  for  which  he 
shall  be  accountable  to  the  proper  ecclesi- 
astical persons ; to  pay,  as  far  as  the  funds 
in  his  hands  will  allow,  all  orders  of  the 
vestry  signed  by  the  secretary  and  approved 
by  tne  proper  clergyman;  to  render  an 
exact  and  fair  statement  of  all  his  accounts 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  to 
the  bishop,  and  another  to  the  vestry  at  the 
same  time,  and  also  to  the  bishop  and  to 
the  vestry  when  so  required  by  either  of 
them. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  church  wardens  shall 
be,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  any 
work  ordered  or  contracted  for  by  the  vestry ; 
to  preserve  in  decency  and  repair  the  build- 


ings and  other  property  of  the  church ; to 
aid  the  clergyman  m preserving  order  and 
decency  in  tne  church,  to  remove  therefrom 
all  disturbers  or  nuisances. 


TITLE  VI. 

THE -CONVENTION. 

SECTION  I. 

Composition,  and  mode  of  assembling. 

1.  There  shall  be  held  yearly  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  diocess.  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  bishop  or  vicar,  and  at  the 
time  by  him  appointed,  a convention  of  this 
church,  which  shall  consist  of  the  following 
portions,  which  shall  hold  their  sessions 
separately,  viz.: 

1.  The  bishop,  or  in  his  absence  the 
vicar. 

2.  The  clergy  having  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  diocess  ana  not  claiming  any 
exemption  from  the  bishop’s  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  nor  any  special  privileges  ex- 
cept such  as  may  arise  from  the  special 
act  of  the  bishop,  or  from  statutes  of  the 
diocess. 

3.  The  lay-delegates  from  the  districts 
of  the  diocess. 

2.  The  bishop,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
vicar,  will  give  a^  least  two  months’  public 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
convention,  as  well  by  one  or  more  public 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  as  also 
by  special  letter  to  each  clergyman  who  is 
entitled  to  a seat ; the  clergymen  shall  also- 
publish  the  same  to  their  respective  docks. 

3.  Upon  the  creation  of  a new  district  the 
bishop  will  specify  how  many  lay  delegates 
shall  be  elected  therefrom  to  the  next  con- 
vention, which  number  shall  be  elected  and 
admitted  accordingly. 

4.  The  delegates  of  the  laity  to  the  con- 
vention from  each  district  shall  be  men 
having  the  qualifications  which,  in  that  dis- 
trict, are  required  for  members  of  the  vestry, 
and  they  shall  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of 
that  district,  upon  due  notice  to  be  given  by 
the  vestry  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  election,  within  six  weeks  preceding 
the  day  for  holding  the  convention;  the 
election  to,  be  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  for  electing  the  vestry. 

5.  The  districts  of  the  diocess  shall  be 
ranked  from  time  to  time  by  the  house  of 
lay  delegates  according  to  the  Catholic 
population,  as  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
rank ; districts  of  the  first  rank  shall,  during 
their  beiog  so  classed,  send  four  delegates 
to  the  convention;  districts  of  the  second 
rank,  two  delegates;  and  districts  of  the 
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third  rank,  one  delegate ; and  each  district 
will  contribute  its  proportion  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  Convention. 

The  bishop  or  vicar  will  judge  of  the 
Qualifications  of  the  clergy ; the  house  of  lay 
delegates  will  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
its  own  members. 


SECTION  II. 

Order  of  proceeding. 

1.  The  clergyman  highest  in  dignity,  and 
if  there  be  no  precedence  in  dignity,  the 
clergyman  senior  in  ordination  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  house  of  the  clergy. 

2.  The  house  of  the  laity  will  choose  its 
own  president. 

3.  Each  house  shall  appoint  its  own 
officers  and  servants,  and  regulate  the  in- 
ternal order  of  its  own  proceedings. 

4.  When  a majority  of  both  houses  shall 
have  met,  and  the  presidents  have  been 
ascertained,  they  will  inform  the  bishop  of 
the  same,  and  he  will  appoint  the  time  when 
the  convention  will  be  opened. 

5.  The  convention  will  be  opened  with  a 
solemn  mass,  at  which  it  is  recommended 
that  the  members  of  each  house  do  go  to 
communion.  At  this  mass  there  will  be  a 
sermon,  and  if  the  bishop  shall  think  proper 
to  add  a charge  or  exhortation.  Before  the 
blessing,  the  presidents  of  both  houses  shall, 
standing  in  presence  of  the  bishop,  hear  and 
sign  the  proper  declaration  and  promise, 
after  which  each  president  will  read  or  cause 
to  be  read  for  the  members  of  his  house  the 
same  declaration  and  promise,  which  each 
member  shall  subscribe. 

6.  After  mass  each  house  shall  meet  apart 
for  business,  and  the  bishop  will  cause  to 
be  laid  before  them  the  treasurer’s  account, 
the  report  of  the  general  trustees,  and  any 
other  documents  and  communications  which 
may  be  necessary. 

7.  Neither  honse  shall  adjourn,  except 
from  one  period  to  another  of  the  same  day, 
or  from  day  to  day,  before  the  third  day  of 
business,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  And  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
convention,  neither  house  shall  meet,  except 
it  be  specially  convened  for  some  particular 
purpose  by  the  bishop  or  vicar. 


SECTION  III. 

Powers. 

1.  The  convention  has  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  interfere  respecting  any  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz. : 


1.  The  doctrine  of  the  church. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  church. 

3.  The  administration  of  sacraments. 

4.  The  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

5.  Spiritual  jurisdiction. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  appointments. 

7.  Ordinations. 

8.  The  superintendence  of  the  clergy. 

2.  The  convention  is  not  to  be  considered, 
as  a portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment of  the  church ; but  the  two  houses  are 
to  be  considered  rather  as  a body  of  sage, 
prudent,  and  religious  counsellors  to  aid  tne 
proper  ecclesiastical  governor  of  the  church 
m tne  discharge  of  his  duty,  by  their  advice 
and  exertions  in  obtaining  ana  applying  the 
necessary  pecuniary  means  to  those  pur- 
poses which  will  be  most  beneficial,  ana  in 
superintending  the  several  persons  who 
have  charge  thereof ; to  see  that  the  money 
be  honestly  and  beneficially  expended; 
wherefore  the  convention  has  the  following 
powers,  viz.: 

1.  To  dispose  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  church  m the  way  that  it  may  deem 
most  advantageous. 

2.  To  examine  into,  and  to  control  the 
expenditures  made  by  its  own  order  or 
by  that  of  a former  convention. 

3.  To  exartiine  into,  regulate  and  con- 
trol, with  the  exception  of  their  spiritual 
concerns,  all  establishments  of  its  own 
creation  ; or  which  being  otherwise  crea- 
ted may  be  regularly  subjected  to  its  con- 
trol. 

4.  To  appoint  the  lay-officers  and  ser- 
vants of  such  establishments. 

5.  The  house  of  the  clergy  has  power 
to  examine  into  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns of  such  establishments,  and  to  make 
its  private  report  thereon  to  the  bishop  or 

- vicar,  together  with  its  opinion  and  ad- 
vice, but  such  report  of  advice  shall  not 
be  published  in  any  other  way,  without 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  or  vicar  first 
had  and  obtained  in  writing  under  his 
hand  and  seal. 

3.  In  those  cases  where  the  convention 
has  no  authority  to  act,  should  either  house 
feel  itself  called  upon  by  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances to  submit  advice,  or  to  present 
a request  to  the  bishop,  he  will  bestow  upon 
the  same  the  best  consideration  at  the 
earliest  opportunity;  and  as  far  as  his  con- 
scientious obligations  will  permit,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  church  will  allow,  and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  Almighty  God,  in  his 
judgment  require,  he  will  endeavour  to  fol- 
low such  advice  or  to  agree  to  such  request. 

4.  No  act  shall  be  considered  a valid  act 
of  the  convention  except  it  shall  have  been 
passed  by  a majority  oi  the  clergy  and  by  a 
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majority  of  the  house  of  the  laity,  and  been 
assented  to  by  the  bishop  or  vicar. 

5.  In  all  elections  to  trust,  or  places  or 
offices,  the  decision  will  be  made  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  and  laity  voting  con- 

a,  and  their  choice  assented  to  by  the 
j,  except  when  in  any  instance  a dif- 
ferent mode  of  election  shall  have  been 
specially  provided  for. 

SECTION  IV. 

Powers  of  General  Trustees  during  recess. 

1.  During  the  recess  of  the  contention 
the  board  of  general  trustees  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  any  officers  or  servants 
whom  the  convention  has  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing, and  to  fill  their  places  until  the 
fast  day  of  the  next  convention. 

2.  During  the  recess  of  the  convention, 
the  board  of  general  trustees  snail  have  the 
power  to  make  any  appointments  and  to  fill 
any  vacancies  in  such  cases  as  the  conven- 
tion would  have  power  were  it  in  session. 
But  such  appointment  will  not  be  valid 
except  until  the  last  day  of  the  next  con- 
vention. 


TITLE  VII. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION. 
SECTION  I. 

What  parts  may  not  be  altered. 

1.  There  are  parts  of  this  Constitution 
which  are  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church— of 
course  they  are  part  of  the  revelation  of 
God ; they  are  unchangeable,  for  we  have- 
no  power  to  add  to  the  revelation  of  God, 
nor  to  take  from  it.  Those  parts  may  be 
known  by  the  decision  of  the  bishop,  or  in 
case  of  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  by  the 
testimony  and  decision  of  the  See  of  Rome ; 
which  decision  shall  be  final  and  oonclu- 
sive. 

2 . There  are  parts  of  this  Constitution  which 
are  matter  of  divine  institution,  they  are  un- 
changeable ; for  no  human  power  has  autho- 
rity to  change  the  institutions  of  God.  Those 
parts  which  are  of  divine  institution  may  be 
known  in  the  same  manner  as  those  parts 
which  are  of  doctrine. 

3.  There  are  parts  of  this  Constitution 
which  are  of  the  general  discipline  of  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church : 
those  parts,  so  far  as  regards  our  power 
are  unchangeable ; because  the  Church  of 
the  diocess  of  Charleston,  being  only  a 


very  small  portion  of  the  Universal  Church, 
is  bound  by  the  general  laws  of  the  same, 
and  Jiath  not  authority  to  alter  the  enact- 
ments of  the  supreme  legislature  of  that 
body,  of  which  it  is  so  small  a particle : 
neither  hath  it  power  to  withdraw  itself  from 
the  observance  of  the  general  discipline  of 
the  Universal  Church,  without  thereby  sepa- 
rating from  its  communion,  and  thus  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  schism.  Those  parts  which 
are  of  such  general  discipline  may  be  known 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  of 
doctrine,  or  those  parts  which  are  of  divine 
institution. 

SECTION  II. 

What  part  the  Bishop  may  change. 

1.  There  are  parts  of  -this  Constitution 
which  are  part  of  the  special  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  the  diocess  of  Charleston,  and 
which  are  enacted  by  the  bishop,  who  by 
divine  institution  is  the  proper  and  compe- 
tent ecclesiastical  legislator  thereof:  those 
parts  are  distinguished  from  the  former  as 
they  relate  only  to  this  diocess,  and  from  the 

arts  recited  in  Sect.  III.,  and  may  be  known 
y the  bishop’s  testimony  ana  decision, 
which  in  that  case  is  final  and  conclusive. 

2.  Those  parts  of  this  Constitution  which 
are  of  the  special  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
the  diocess  of  Charleston,  may  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocess,  be  altered  and  amended  as 
he  may  see  cause ; especially  after  he  shall 
have  advised  with  the  diocesan  synod  there- 
upon, according  to  the  canons  and  usages 
of  the  church ; but  such  consultation,  though 
useful,  is  not  essential. 

3.  But  the  said  special  discipline  of  the 
diocess  of  Charleston,  and  its  alterations  and 
amendments,  must  be  not  in  opposition  to,  but 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  and  general 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  divine  in- 
stitutions; upon  all  which  matters,  in  case 
of  doubt,  or  of  appeal,  the  supreme  See  of 
Rome  is  to  judge  and  determine ; and  such 
judgment  and  determination  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 


SECTION  III. 

What  parts  many  be  amended  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  how. 

1.  The  parts  of  this  Constitution,  which 
regard  the  collection  and  regulation  of  pro- 
perty, the  appointment  of  trustees,  and  lay- 
officers,  ana  servants;  the  qualifications  for 
lay-delegates,  and  vestrymen,  and  voters, 
and  generally  all  the  parts  thereof  which  are 
not  of,  or  belonging  to  the  divine  institution, 
or  the  doctrine  or  general  discipline  of  the 
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church,  or  the  special  diocese  of  Charles- 
ton, may  be  altered  and  amended  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  only,  viz. : 

1.  A copy  of  the  proposed  alteration, 
addition,  or  amendment  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore the  bishop  with  a request  to  know 
whether  the  same  is  compatible  with  the 
doctrine  and  the  general  aiscipline  of  the 
church,  and  with  the  special  aiscipline  of 
this  diocess,  and  with  the  divine  institu- 
tions. 

2.  Should  the  bishop  answer  that  he 
judges  such  alteration,  &c.,  to  be  so  com- 
patible. the  said  propositions,  in  the  6ame 
words  in  which  they  shall  have  been  re- 
turned by  the  bishop,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  two  houses  of  the  convention,  and 
if  a majority  of  each  house  should  concur  j 
in  their  support,  they  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  bishop  for  his  approbation. 

3.  Should  the  bishop  approve  the  alte- 
rations so  concurred  in,  he  will  send  co- 
pies thereof  to  the  several  vestries  of  the 
dioeess,  who  will,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
signify  their  assent  or  dissent  to  the  bishop. 

4.  Should  two-thirds  in  number  of  the 
vestries  approve  of  the  propositions  so 
sent  to  them,  and  the  bishop  continue  of 
the  same  judgment  as  before,  he  will  at 
the  next  convention  signify  tne  same  to 
both  houses,  and  the  said  proposed  alte- 
rations. or  additions,  or  amendments  shall 
then  be  finally  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  those  houses,  and  should  a majority  in 
each  house  be  in  favour  of  the  same,  they 
shall  then  be  part  of  this  Constitution. 

2.  But  should  a majority  of,  both  houses 
differ  from  the  bishop  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  6aid  proposed  alterations,  as  to  their 
compatibility  with  the  doctrine  and  general 
discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  divine  insti- 
tution, they  may  of  course  appeal  from  his 
judgment  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  pending 
the  appeal  they  must  conform  to  his  judg- 
ment. 

3.  And  should  the  judgment  of  the  bishop 
be  set  aside  upon  such  appeal,  he  shall  not 
thereby  lose  his  power  oi  assent  or  dissent 
which  he  possesses  as  one  branch  of  the 
convention. 


DECLARATION. 

TO  BE  MADE  BY  PERSONS  ENTERING  INTO 
OFFICE. 

I do  solemnly  promise  and  declare  that 
I will,  in  all  things,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  ability,  observe  and  maintain  the 
d<xirine  and  discipline  of  the  holy  Roman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  espe- 


cially the  discipline  and  statutes  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Charleston,  and  the  Constitution, 
laws,  rules,  and  correct  usages  of  the  same. 

Also,  that  I will,  to  the  best  of  iny  know- 
ledge and  ability,  discharge  the  duties  of 
[here  name  the  office]  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
ligion, the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the 
promotion  of  virtue;  that  I will  diligently 
consult  how  those  great  objects  may  be  fur- 
thered, and  that  in  all  my  expressions  of 
official  opinion  and  votes,  I will  endeavour 
to  further  the  same. 

And,  also,  that  I will  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously concur  for  the  promotion  ol 
religion,  in  all  appointments  to  places  and 
offices  under  the  Constitution  of  tne  Church, 
and  in  all  the  collection  and  expenditure  oi 
money,  and  in  the  examination  of  accounts, 
and  generally,  that  I will  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  said  office,  truly,  honestly,  and 
diligently  to  the  best  ot  my  ability  and  know- 
ledge, for  the  welfare  and  credit  of  the 
church  and  the  honour  and  glory  of  Al- 
mighty God. 


STATUTE  OF  THE  DIOCESS  OF 
CHARLESTON. 

CONCERNING  GRATUITIES. 

Whereas,  it  is  a most  ancient  and  lauda- 
ble custom  of  universal  prevalence,  that  at 
the  time  of  performing  any  special  spiritual 
duty,  those  persons  in  whose  favour,  or  at 
whose  desire  it  was  performed,  as  well  as 
their  friends,  should  Destow  some  favour  or 
gratuity  upon  the  person  who  administered 
or  officiated.  * 

And,  whereas,  in  the  Christian  Church 
the  occasions  have  been,  chiefly,  those  of 
administering  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  of  matrimony. 

And,  whereas,  the  giving  or  the  receiving 
any  thing  temporal  in  exchange  for,  or  as  an 
equivalent  for  anything  spiritual,  is  the  crime 
of  simony. 

And,  whereas,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  an 
accurate  line  of  separation,  between  the 
aforesaid  laudable,  universal,  and  ancient 
custom,  and  the  crime  of  simony. 

We  do  hereby  declare,  that  every  clergy- 
man of  this  diOcess  being  m charge,  is 
bound  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  with- 
out any  view  to  remuneration,  to  all  those 
persons  properly  disposed,  and  qualified 
therefore,  being  within  the  district  of  which 
he  is  in  charge,  and  applying  for  the  same; 
whether  they  have  contributed  towards  his 
support  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  of  the  dioeess,  or  not;  and 
whether  he  expects  from  them  any  gratuity, 
or  not. 
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And  we  admonish  the  said  clergymen, 
that  qs  ministers  of  the  Sacraments  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  do  exhibit  them- 
selves equally  ready  and  willing  to  attend 
for  their  administration  to  the  poor,  and  to 
those  who  have  neglected  the  auty  of  con- 
tributing to  their  support:  as  to  wealthy, 
and  to  those  who  have  performed  their  duty 
in  contributing  towards  the  support  of  their 
pastors  and  of  the  church. 

And  we  do  hereby  declare  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  very  fact,  each  and  every 
clergyman,  who  shall  bargain  for  any  spe- 
cial;  or  any,  remuneration  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a Sacrament,  or  who  shall  with- 
hold or  delay  the  administration  of  any 
Sacrament,  merely  because  he  has  not  re- 
ceived, or  does  not  expect  to  receive  any 
gratuity  because  thereoi,  or  merely  because 
me  person  applying  therefore,  has  not  pre- 
viously discharged  his  duty  of  contribution 
to  the  support  of  the  church  or  of  its  pastors. 

But  nothing  in  this  statute  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  his  receiving  such  gratuity 
as  may  be  freely  offered,  and  after  adminis- 
tration, nor  to  discourage  the  faithful  from 
such  pious  contributions:  nor  to  excuse 
from  the  obligation  of  aiding  towards  the 
support  of  their  pastor,  according  to  their 
ability,  the  faithful  of  the  diocess,  or  any 
individual  member  of  the  Church.  And  we 
do  also  hereby  declare,  that  no  individual 
can  neglect  the  performance  of  the  duty  of 
contributing,  according  to  his  or  her  means, 
to  the  support  of  the  Cmirch  and  its  Pastors, 
without  being  guilty  or  great  injustice,  i^ot 
only  to  them,  but  also  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Church,  who  must  be  either  obliged 
to  supply  for  this  neglect,  or  be  exposed  to 
privation  of  the  services  of  a clergyman. 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

NOTICE. 

concerning  the  support  of  the  bishop. 

As  the  Bishop  is  the  chief  Pastor  of  the 
entire  diocess,  and  is  occupied  in  its  gene- 
ral administration,  the  duty  of  providing  for 
him  and  his  assistants  a competent  support, 
rests  upon  all  the  members  of  his  diocess. 

He  should  have  a priest  as  his  secretary, 
and  he  should  be  provided  with  a vicar, 
and  funds  for  their  support  should  also  be 
placed  in  his  hands. 

The  following  mode  has  been  established 
in  the  diocess  oi  Charleston  for  this  purpose : 

1.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  clergy- 
man of  each  district  appoints  a committee 


to  receive,  in  that  district,  the  subscription" 
of  the  members  who  are  willing  to  fulfil 
their  obligation  on  this  head. 

2.  That  committee  is  to  make  immediate 
personal  application  to  the  members  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  6oon  as  possible,  to 
return  to  the  clergyman  the  list  of  the  subscri- 
bers, specifying  the  sum  paid  by  each,  and 
to  pay  to  the  clergyman,  at  the  same  time, 
the  sum  thus  received. 

3.  The  clergyman  appoints  a Sunday  on 
which  a collection  shall  be  made  for  the 
same  object  in  the  church 

4.  The  clergyman  transmits  to  the  bishop, 
or  his  secretary,  previous  to  Easter  Monday, 
the  lists  and  the  amount  of  the  sums  thus 
subscribed  and  collected. 

5.  The  bishop  or  his  secretary,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  these  lists  and  the  money,  sends  a 
receipt  to  the  clergyman,  and  which  receipt 
he  gives  to  the  committee  that  made  the 
collection. 


NOTIFICATION. 

TO  THE  DIOCESS  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Whereas  the  holy  and  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  did,  in  its  xxii.  Session,  chap, 
xi.  on  Reformation , following  the  example  of 
several  most  ancient  councils  and  renewing 
and  confirming  their  statutes  and  decrees : 
enact  to  the  following  effect,  viz. : 

“That  should  any  clergyman  or  layman, 
of  what  degree  soever,  seize  upon  any  of 
the  property  or  income  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  poor,  or  destined  for  works  of  piety,  or 
charity;  or  by  any  contrivance  or  threats, 
prevent  its  being  fully  and  faithfully  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended ; such  person  should  be  and  should 
continue  under  excommunication,  until  he 
shall  have  made  full  restitution  to  the  injured 
parties ; and  should  moreover  lose  his  eccle- 
siastical privileges.  And  should  any  clergy- 
man be  aiding  or  consenting  thereto,  besides 
the  above  punishment,  he  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  any  promotion,  and  suspended 
according  to  the  discretion  of  his  ordinary 
from  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
order  or  office  in  which  he  may  be.” 

Now  we  declare  and  publish,  that  the 
above  statute  is  of  full  force  and  authority 
in  the  diocess  of  Charleston,  and  do  require 
strict  attention  to  be  paid  to  its  provisions 
by  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  especially  by 
the  several  trustees  and  other  officers. 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 

CASE  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  HOGAN,  AND  THE  SCHISM  IN 
ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

SECTION  I.  they  imagined,  church  authority.  They 

contrived  that  at  the  election  of  trustees  in 
W*  are  forced  to  advert  to  this  disgusting  that  year,  the  persons  chosen  should  be  of 
topic,  and  in  order  to  dwell  upon  it  as  little  their  party.  They  called  upon  Mr.  Hogan 
as  possible,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a to  ofnciate.  and  that  they  would  support 
mere  recital  of  facts.  him,  notwithstanding  the  bishop  having  pre- 

A young  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  viously  refused  complying  with  their  re- 
Hogan,  who  had  some  time,  about  three  quest,  t©  reinstate  this  young  man.  Mr. 
years  since,  left  the  diocess  of  Limerick,  Hogan  sent  notice  to  the  bishop,  that  unless 
and  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Cork,  in  Ire-  before  a certain  day,  his  powers  were  re- 
landj  with  Captain  Dupleix,  of  the  ship  stored,  he  would  officiate  without  their 
Mana,  arrived  in  New  York,  and  was  for  restoration.  The  bishop  answered,  that  if 
some  time  regularly  engagea,  in  the  dis-  he  did  presume  to  do  so,  he  should  be  un- 
charge of  clerical  duties  at  Albany.  He  der  the  necessity  of  cutting  him  off  from 
left  this  place,  against  the  wish  of  the  Bishop  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  day  ar- 
of  New  York,  and  received  temporary  juris-  rived,  the  young  man  officiated  ; the  bishop, 
diction  from  the  then  vicar-administrator  of  as  he  was  bound  by  the  canons  of  the 
the  diocess  of  Philadelphia,  in  St.  Mary’s  church  to  do,  issued  the  excommunication. 
Church  in  that  city.  The  trustees  not  only  supported  the  excom- 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1820,  the  municated  priest,  but  ill-treated  and  drove 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia  arrived  and  took  from  the  church  the  bishop  and  the  clergy 
possession  of  his  aiocess.  Shortly  after-  who  continued  in  the  Catholic  communion, 
wards  he  withdrew  from  Mr.  Hogan  his  Yet,  still  they  called  themselves  Catholics ! 
faculties  * this  gentleman  appealed  to  the  They  next  endeavoured  to  extend  the  mis- 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  the  appeal  chief  through  the  other  churches  of  the 
was  rejected  as  groundless.  Mr.  Hogan  Union:  A number  of  individuals,  who,  for 
published  a number  of  pamphlets,  contain-  aught  we  know,  might  be  rich  men  and 
mg  the  basest  charges,  in  the  most  offensive  good  citizens,  but  who  certainly  are  very 
language,  against  eVery  Catholic  clergyman  ill-informed  Catholics,  or  what  we  should 
then  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  against  not  choose  to  write,  published  a small  pam- 
many  who  had  lain  quietly  in  their  graves,  phlet,  which  they  sent  to  the  principal  lay- 
and  whose  memory  was  respected,  as  their  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  the 
HVes  were  considered  to  have  been  good,  Union,  in  which  they  exhibit  the  strongest 
and  their  exertions  useful.  The  trustees  of  blending  of  folly,  and  fallacy,  and  falsehood, 
St  Mary’s  Church  were  influenced  by  Catho-  that  ever  fell  under  our  observation ; in  this, 
lie  principles,  and  would  not  admit  irregular  they  solicited  an  union  of  the  laity  against 
cleigymen  to  officiate ; but  there  was  a party  the  bishops,  and  complain  of  superstitions 
in  Philadelphia,  calling  itself  a portion  of  and  innovations  introduced  by  them  into 
the  Catholic  Church,  many  members  of  this  country.  A number  of  other  pam- 
which,  had  given  and  collected  money  for  phlets,  issued  from  the  same  party,  purport- 
building  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  but  who  ingto  be  an  exposition  of  canon  law,  which 
never  discharged  a single  duty  of  those  were  calculated  to  excite  the  regret  and  the 
principally  obligatory  on  Catholics;  they  contempt  of  the  ^youngest  tyro,  in  the  study 
and  the  other  members  of  their  party  were  of  theology,  but  which  were  equally  cal- 
not  only  negligent  in  the  performance  of  culated  to  mislead  the  judgment  and  to  ex- 
positive duly,  but  either  from  ignorance  of  cite  the  passions  of  those  who  created  them- 
the  principles  of  the  religion  which  they  selves  into  the  infallible  tribunals,  to  judge 
professed,  or  from  an  utter  dislike  to  them,  the  doctrine,  the  discipline,  and  the  conduct 
were  hostile  to  Catholic  discipline.  of  the  successors  of  the  Aposdes,  during 

They  saw,  in  this  young  clergyman,  a fit  nearly  eighteen  centuries.  In  looking  over 
instrument  in  their  hands,  to  put  down,  as  those  disgusting  collections  of  broken  con- 
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cords  and  bad  divinity,  of  garbled  law  and 
misquoted  Scripture,  of  foppish  arrogance 
and  petulant  vituperation,  of  false  state- 
ments and  imbecile  sophistry,  we  have  often 
felt  abashed  and  humbled.  And  yet  we 
have  been  informed  that  their  authors  ima- 
gined they  must  have  been  inspired  when 
they  were  capable  of  producing  such  master- 
pieces, and  the  party  looked  upon  their 
cause  to  be  impregnably  secured  by  the 
paper  ramparts.  Poor  human  nature ! 

After  a variety  of  trials,  in  different  ways, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  per- 
sons not  Roman  Catholics  could  deprive 
Roman  Catholics  of  a church  purchased  and 
built  for  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  no 
decision  was  had  in  the  courts  of  law.  The 
year  elapsed,  and  a new  election  of  trustees 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Easter  week.  The 
possession  of  the  church  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
who  was  to  officiate,  but  by  the  trustees, 
and  the  trustees  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  persons  who  rented  pews — no  matter 
what  was  their  religion,  no  matter  whether 
they  had  none  or  any.  This  was  foreseen 
by  the  party,  and  accordingly,  to  insure 
their  continuance  in  power,  they  early  in 
the  course  of  the  year  erected  a great  num- 
ber of  additional  pews,  and  sought  out  oc- 
cupants favourable  to  their  views — many  of 
whom,  we  are  informed,  are  persons  who 
never  professed,  nor  cared  for  any  system 
of  religion,  but  who  hated  the  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  they  denomi- 
nated tyranny,  and  laughed  at  its  obser- 
vances, which  they  denominated  supersti- 
tion ; and  as  the  excommunicated  priest  had 
shaken  off  much  of  his  superstition,  and 
opposed  tyranny,  they  thought  he  ought  to 
be  supported. 

On  the  day  of  the  election  a desperate 
conflict  took  place  between  the  Catnolics 
and  the  adherents  to  the  excommunicated 
clergyman,  and  much  blood  was  spilled. 
Each  party  claimed  a majority  of  legal 
votes,  and  as  the  party  was  in  possession  of 
the  church,  they  continued  to  hold  it ; but  it 
seems,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense, 
the  trouble,  and  the  irritation  of  a lawsuit, 
it  was  agreed  upon  to  leave  to  a referee,  the 
decision  of  which  side  had  the  majority. 
We  copy  the  following  decision  from  a 
Philadelphia  paper : 

ust.  mart’s  church. 

u Whereas,  under  the  agreement  of  the 
counsel,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia — Horace  Binney 
and  Clement  C,  Biddle,  Esquires,  were  se- 
lected by  the  said  parties,  to  nominate  1 a 


disinterested  stranger ,’  to  receive  the  signa- 
tures of  all  the  pew-holderej  the  majority 
of  such  signatures,  to  determine  who  shall 
be  the  trustees  for  the  ensuing  year — £ and 
the  said  Horace  Binney  and  Clement  C.  Bid- 
dle, having  nominated  Thomas  Cadwala- 
der,  to  perform  the  office  assigned  to  the  dis- 
interested stranger.  Now  I,  the  said  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  having,  in  the  presence  of  the 
committee,  appointed  by  the  respective  par- 
ties, received  and  admitted  the  signatures 
of  such  members  of  the  said  congregation, 
presented  to  my  examination,  as  were,  in 
my  opinion,  entitled  to  vote  for  trustees,  by 
the  act  of  incorporation,  do  hereby  certify, 
that,  in  favour  of  the  following  gentlemen 
as  trustees,  viz : John  Leamy,  John  Ash- 
ley, John  Dempsey,  John  Doyle,  Patrick 
Connell,  Joseph  Dugan,  Augustine  Fagan, 
and  Joseph  Straham ; the  number  of  signa- 
tures admitted,  are  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven — and  in  favour  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen as  trustees,  viz.:  Joseph  Snyder, 
John  Carrell,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Tiers,  Dennis 
M’Credy,  Nicholas  Stafford,  William  Myers, 
Nicholas  Esling,  and  James  Eneu,  Sen.,  the 
number  of  signatures  admitted,  are  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven — the  signatures 
for  the  pews  recently  erected,  have  been 
received,  on  the  footing  expressed  in  the 
annexed  decision.  Witness  my  hand,  at 
Philadelphia,  this  22d  June,  1822. 

“T.  Cadwalader. 

“ (copy.) 

“By  the  agreement  between  Messrs. 
Ingersoll  and  Kittera,  I am  to  receive  the 
signatures  of  4 all  the  pew-holders?  If  any 
intention  to  except  the  new  pews  had  been 
expressed,  in  the  correspondence  between 
these  gentlemen,  1 should  have  felt  myself 
at  liberty  to  examine  into  the  circuinstauces 
attending  their  erection.  I now  conceive 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  foreclosing 
all  such  inquiry  on  my  part;  and  decide 
that  the  signatures  of  the  new  pews  are  to 
be  received,  under  the  like  scrutiny  with 
the  others. 

“(Signed.)  T.  Cadwalader. 

“ Note.  — The  new  pews,  which  are 
26  in  number,  have  been  erected  since  the 
congregation  now  worshipping  at  St.  Jo- 
seph’s, left  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  give  130 
votes.” 

That  Mr.  Cadwalader  has  discharged  his 
duty  correctly,  we  are  well  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  decision  will  probably  regulate 
the  possession  of  the  church ; by  that  it  is 
in  the  employers  of  Mr.  Hogan,  and  may 
perhaps  be  for  ever  thus  alienated  from  the 
Catholic  worship.  But,  as  we  remarked  in 
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a former  number,  our  opinion  is  that  the 
result  will  not  be  the  restoration  of  peace. 
In  order  to  obtain  that  desirable  effect,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Philadelphia  must  give 
up  all  claim  to  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Whether 
they  will  do  so  or  not,  lies  with  them  not 
with  us  to  determine. 

We  also  slated  our  opinion,  indeed  our 
conviction,  that  this  decision  could  have  no 
influence  upon  the  other  part  of  the  case, 
viz.,  the  spiritual.  Mr.  Cadwalader’s  de- 
cision may  vest  the  church  in  Mr.  Hogan’s 
employers,  but  it  cannot  restore  that  reve- 
rend gentleman  [to]  the  Catholic  communion 
from  which  he  has  been  separated,  nor  be- 
stow upon  him  the  jurisdiction  wtiich  has 
been  regularly  withdrawn  from  him ; so  that 
for  the  present.  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia is  in  tne  possession  of  an  excom- 
municated priest,  without  jurisdiction,  in- 
capable of  discharging  any  clerical  duty 
lawfully ; and  all  those  acts  which  he  per- 
forms, and  for  the  performance  of  which 
jurisdiction  is  required,  that  is,  almost  every 
act  of  his  ministry,  are  invalid,  and  he  and 
his  adherents  as  completely  severed  from 
the  communion  of  every  Catholic  church  in 
the  world,  as  if  they  never  had  belonged  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

This  statement  is  to  us  very  painful  and 
afflicting,  but  our  duty  of  giving  correct  in- 
formation rendered  it  unavoidable.  We 
cannot  close  our  eyes  against  truth,  hor 
withhold  it  from  our  readers. 

SECTION  II. 

EX  COMMUNICATION. 

We  have  frequently  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  modes  of  attack  upon  the 
Catholic  religion,  by  those  writers  who 
assail  it:  and  we  have  almost  uniformly 
observed  that  they  never  assail  either  that 
religion,  or  its  practices,  in  a fair,  candid,  or 
honourable  manner.  They  first  caricature 
what  they  mean  to  decry,  and  then  expose 
to  ridicule  and  execration,  the  distorted  ob- 
ject which  they  exhibit. 

Never  was  there  a more  striking  instance 
of  this  misconduct,  than  that  which  we  are 
aow  obliged  to  notice.  We  would  have 
suffered  the  base  and  calumnious  fabrication 
to  rest  in  its  merited  obscurity,  but  for  the 
importunity  with  which  we  are  daily  wor- 
ded to  learn,  if  the  form  of  excommunica- 
tion, which  will  be  found  below,  was  that 
which  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  used,  in 
pitting  off  the  schismatical  young  man,  who 
is  employed  in  St  Mary’s  Church,  from  Ca- 
tholic communion.  We  asked,  “ And  does 
any  one  believe  that  it  was?”  We  were 


answered — “ Yes.”  And  we  were  informed 
that  it  has  been  most  assiduously  copied 
through  the  papers  of  the  Union ; ana  we 
have  been  requested  to  correct  this  errone- 
ous impression.  Alas!  how  can  we  do  so? 
Our  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  few  but  Catho- 
lics, and  they  are  not  the  persons  upon  whom 
the  erroneous  impression  has  been  made. 
We  can  only  publicly  state  the  truth,  and 
call  upon  those  editors  of  papers  who  have 
innocently  copied  the  calumnious  article,  as 
they  would  not  be  guilty  of  bearing  jblse 
witness  against  their  neighbour , to  copy  this 
correction.  Truth,  honour,  and  religion, 
demand  from  them  the  contradiction.  The 
imposition  commenced,  it  appears,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  a paper  which  we  have  never 
seeit,  and  which  we  have  heard  spoken  of 
in  no  very  flattering  terms.  This  paper, 
published  on  the  13th  of  February  fast, 
commences  by  stating  that  the  editor  has, 
at  length,  obtamed  a correct  copy  of  the  ex- 
communication  of  William,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  which  is  the  name  this 
young  man  has  chosen  as  his  designation. 

On  reading  this  execrable  production,  we 
absolutely  felt  a chill  of  hoyor,  and  invo- 
luntarily asked  a friend  who  was  near  us, 
whether  there  was  anything  so  pestiferous 
in  the  air  of  Philadelphia  as  to  destroy 
every  particle  of  moral  feeling.  We  would 
scarcely  have  thought  that  any  person  whom 
public  opinion  had  entrusted  with  the  direc- 
| fion  of  a press,  could  be  so  debased,  as  to 
be  guilty  of  so  glaring  a fraud,  so  shamefiil, 

| and  so  easily  detected ; but  our  astonish- 
| ment  ceased  when  we  recollected  the  pam- 
j phtets.  Yes,  the  vampire  who  penned  them, 
crawling  forth  from  the  graves  of  the  re- 
spected dead,  with  his  head  smeared  with 
gore,  his  entrails  filled  with  corruption,  and 
tne  air  around  him  fetid  and  contagious. 
We  no  longer  were  sceptics.  The  object  of 
the  party  was  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
Catholic  religion.  For  this  purpose,  the  in- 
fidel, the  profligate,  and  the  vindictive,  were 
leagued  in  a holy  alliance — -for  this  purpose, 
the  Vinegar-kill  bops  were  enlisted — for  this 
purpose,  the  Balance,  even  the  Balance  was 
subsidized ; and  one  of  Sterne’s  effusions, 

I the  compilation  of  his  ingenuity  and  his — 

I can  we  call  it  less  than  malignity  ? was 
copied  from  Tristam  Shandy,  and  sent  out 
to  the  public  of  America,  as  the  official 
I document  of  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Catholic  Church ; and  the  men  who  consent 
to,  and  delight  in,  and  circulate  this  grossest 
of  libels  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  presume 
to  call  themselves  Catholics. 

We  have  inquired  what  form  the  bishop 
used,  and  have  been  told  that  he  did  not 
use  any  regular  denunciation  . of  those 
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marked;  but  merely  had  the  fact  stated 
publicly,  that  the  young  man  who  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  pastors  of,  the 
church,  was  excommunicated;  this  was 
enough  for  its  validity.  We  shall  now,  for 
the  information  of  the  public,  give  from  the 
Roman  pontifical,  a translation  of  the  form 
of  major  excommunication , which  is  that  un- 
der which  this  clergyman  lies;  which  will 
show  our  readers  how  different  the  fact  is 
from  the  fiction,  which  we  give  below: — 

x TRANSLATION— GENUINE. 

u Whereas,  I,  the  name  of  the  person  who 
excommunicates  y have  lawfully  admonished, 
the  name  of  the  person  excommunicated , the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  time,  to  be 
turned  from  his  malicious  way,  and  to  de- 
sist from — the  crime  is  here  inserted ; and 
whereas,  he  contemptuously  refused,  or  ne- 
glected. to  fulfil  and  obey  this  command; 
and  whereas,  obedience  will  appear  to  be 
of  no  avail  to  the  humble,  if  their  contempt 
produce  no  evil  to  the  contumacious.  There- 
fore, by  the  authority  of  the  Almighty  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  all 
saints,  compelled  by  his  contumacy,  I ex- 
communicate him,  in  writing , if  it  be  written. 
and  I denounce  him  as  one  to  be  avoided, 
so  long  as  he  shall  not  have  fulfilled  that 
which  is  commanded,  that  his  spirit  might 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment.” 

This  is  an  exact,  close  translation  of  the 
prescribed  form.  Now  let  any  unbiassed 
person  compare  the  authorized  form  with 
Sterne’s  fiction,  and  say  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  persons  who  give  to  the  public 
the  one  for  the  other. 

EXCOMMUNICATION — FORGERY. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Independent  Balance, 
Feb.  13.  1822. 

We  have  at  length  obtained  a correct  copy 
of  the  excommunication  of  u William,”  pas- 
tor of  Saint  Mary’s  Church,  of  this  city ; it 
is  as  follows : — 

By  the  authority  of  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the 
undefiled  Virgin  Mary,  mother  and  patroness 
of  our  Saviour,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  vir- 
tues, angels,  archangels,  thrones,  dominions, 
powers,  cherubims,  and  seraphims.  And  of 
all  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  of  all 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  the  holy  in- 
nocents who,  in  the  sight  of  the  holy  Lamb, 
are  found  worthy  to  sing  the  new  song  of 
the  holy  martyrs  and  holy  confessors,  and 
of  all  the  holy  virgins,  and  of  all  the  saints 
together,  with  the  holy  elect  of  God — may 
he,  William  Hogan,  be  damned. 


We  excommunicate  and  anathematize 
him,  and  from  the  thresholds  of  the  holy 
church  of  God  Almighty  we  sequester  him, 
that  he  may  be  tormented,  disposed,  and  be 
delivered  over  with  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
and  with  those  who  say  unto  the  Lord, 
u depart  from  us,  we  desire  none  of  thy 
ways;”  and  as  fire  is  quenched  with  water, 
so  let  the  light  of  him  be  put  out  for  ever- 
more, unless  it  shall  repent  him  and  make 
satisfaction,  Amen ! 

May  the  Father  who  created  man,  cnrse 
him!  May  the  Son  who  suffered  for  us, 
curse  him ! May  the  Holy  Ghost  who  was 
given  to  us  in  baptism,  curse  him ! May 
the  holy  cross  which  Christ,  for  our  salva- 
tion, triumphing  over  his  enemies  ascended, 
curse  him ! 

May  the  holy  and  eternal  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  God,  curse  him ! May  St.  Mi- 
chael, the  advocate  of  holy  souls,  curse  him  ! 
May  all  the  angels,  archangels,  principali- 
ties, and  powers,  and  all  the  heavenly 
armies,  curse  him ! 

May  the  praiseworthy  multitude  of  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  curse  him ! 

May  Sl  John  the  Precursor,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Andrew,  and  all  other  of  Christ’s  Apostles 
together,  curse  him!  and  may  the  rest  of 
his  disciples,  and  the  four  evangelists  who. 
by  their  preaching,  converted  the  universal 
world,  and  may  the  holy  and  wonderful 
company  of  martyrs  and  confessors  who, 
by  their  holy  works,  are  found  pleasing  to 
God  Almighty,  curse  him ! May  the  holy 
choir  of 'the  holy  virgins  who,  for  the  honour 
of  Christ,  have  despised  the  things  of  the 
world,  damn  him ! May  all  the  saints  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  everlasting 
ages,  who  are  found  to  be  beloved  of  God, 
damn  him ! 

May  he  be  damned  wherever  he  be,  whe- 
ther in  the  house  or  the  stable,  the  garden, 
or  the  field,  or  the  highway,  or  in  the  path, 
or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the 
church,  may  he  be  cursed  in  living  and  in 
dying! 

May  he  be  cursed  in  eating  and  drinking, 
in  being  hungry,  in  being  thirsty,  in  fasting, 
in  sleeping,  in  slumbering,  in  sitting,  in  ly- 
ing. in  working,  in  resting,  in , m , 

and  in  bloodletting. 

May  he  be  cursed  in  all  the  faculties  of 
his  body. 

May  ne  be  cursed  inwardly  and  outward- 
ly, may  he  be  cursed  in  his  brains,  and  in 
his  vertex — in  his  temples,  in  his  forehead, 
in  his  eyes,  in  his  eyebrows,  in  his  cheeks, 
in  his  jaw-bones,  in  his  nostrils,  in  his  teeth 
and  grinders,  in  nis  lips?  in  his  throat,  in  hie 
shoulders,  in  his  arms,  in  his  fingers. 
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May  he  be  damned  in  his  mouth,  in  his 
breasts,  in  his  heart  and  purtenance,  down 
to  the  very  stomach. 

May  he  be  cursed  in  his  reins,  and  in  his 

froins,  in  his  thighs,  in  his  genitals,  and  in 
is  hips,  and  in  his  knees,  his  legs,  and 
feet,  and  toe-nails ! 

Mav  he  be  cursed  in  all  his  joints,  and 
articulations  of  the  members,  from  the  top 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  nis  foot,  may 
there  be  no  soundness  in  him. 

May  the  son  of  the  living  God,  with  all 
the  glory  of  his  majesty,  curse  him  I And 
may  heaven,  with  all,  the  powers  which 
move  therein,  rise  up  against  nim,  and  curse 
and  damn  him — unless  he  repent  and  make 
satisfaction ! Amen , so  be  it — be  it  so , Amen ! 

If  the  employers  of  the  excommunicated 
pnest  choose  to  frame  a new  mode  of  reli- 
gion for  themselves,  no  person  can  quarrel 
with  them  for  doing  so.  If  they  dislike  the 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  no  person 
will  blame  them  for  saying  so,  and  making 
a new  code  of  discipline  for  themselves  : if 
they  disbelieve  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church — in  this  they  are  not  singular — they 
have  many  companions:  But,  we  claim  a 
right  to  oppose  them  in  two  ways — we  op- 
pose their  claims  to  being  members  of  our 
society — they  do  not  believe  as  we  do— they 
do  not  submit  to  the  laws  by  Which  we  are 
governed — they  are  not  Roman  Catholics. 
We  oppose  their  misrepresenting  our  tenets 
and  practices — we  will  not  receive  our  doc- 
trines from  them^  nor  our  discipline  from 
Laarence  Sterne.  They  do  not  like  import- 
ed bishops,  though  they  are  importations 
themselves.  If  we  be  rightly  informed,  they 
do  not  like  bishops  in  any  way.  If  so,  they 
ought  to  feel  happy,  for  there  is  not  a bishop 
in  the  world  who  hol^s  communion  witn 
them.  We  bid  them  “farewell!” — their 
progenitors  and  ours  were  fellow-travellers 
-—they  and  we  joufneyed  together  for  some 
time,  out  they  thought  the  old  road  too  much 
beaten.  It  is  true,  it  is  old — nearly  eighteen 
centuries  in  use.  Novelty  is  amusing,  but 
it  is  dangerous.  As  we  no  longer  walk  to- 
gether, we  may,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  make 
one  remark.  The  old  road  has  been  proved  to 
be  sure — the  new  one  may  be  worse,  and  may 
lead  them  astray , they  Have  to  cut  it  out  for 
themselves • 


SECTION  m. 

We  have  lately  seen  a pamphlet  publish- 
ed by  u A Catholic  Layman,”  in  answer  to 
•ome  strictures  of  the  Rev.  William  Har- 
idd  upon  former  productions  of  the  same 
writer.  With  the  personal  contest  between 
VOL.  v.  8 


the  gentlemen  we  have  nothing  to  do ; but 
with  the  reasoning  upon  canou  law  as  ap- 
plied to  the  case  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  it  is 
our  duty,  from  our  having  undertaken  this 
publication,  to  investigate.  We  do  so  with 
pain;  and  we  trust  that  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  will  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reputed 
author  of  “ the  review  of  three  pamphlets,” 
for  whom  we  entertain  feelings  of  kindness 
and  respect.  But  we  must  say,  he  does  not 
know  canon  law.  Nor  can  he  be  blamed 
on  that  account ; his  avocations  led  him  to 
very  different  pursuits ; he  had  not  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the  canons  either  in 
theory  or  practice ; and  we  assure  him  from 
experience,  the  study  is  not  light,  nor  very 
limited.  Neither  are  the  laws  contained  in 
the  only  book  which,  from  the  perusal  of 
his  several  productions,  we  believe  he  has 
consulted  upon  the  subject,  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici.  This  work  does  not  contain  a 
single  canon  or  decision  made  during  near- 
ly the  last  five  centuries.  And  we  put  it  to 
his  own  good  sense  to  determine  what  fig- 
ure a man  of  the  first  talents  would  make 
in  any  American  court  of  justice,  who  came 
to  plead  a cause  and  argue  its  merits  upon 
the  law  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  King  Ed- 
ward III.  Our  object  is  not  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  him  upon  law.  We  really 
would  not  know  how  to  conduct  it.  Nei- 
ther would  a manifest  victory  in  such  a 
contest,  should  we  obtain  it,  be  attended 
with  any  good  result.  The  gentlemen  who 
have  created  the  schism  care  very  little  for 
the  canon  law,  either  as  it  stood  500  years 
ago,  or  as  it  stands  to-day.  This  we  know, 
for  we  have  the  best  proof  of  the  fact.  What 
then  can  be  our  object?  To  perform  our 
duty,  by  putting  upon  record  the  statement. 
That  in  his  examinations  of  the  case  as  it 
came  under  the  canon  law,  the  “ Catholic 
layman”  mistook  the  legal  facts,  that  is,  he 
did  not  appear  to  know  distinctions  which 
the  law  creates,  and  which  every  person  in 
the  least  degree  conversant  with  its  admi- 
nistration instantly  recognises  ; and  for  want 
of  knowing  which,  all  his  subsequent  rea- 
soning is  inapplicable. 

The  first  distinction  which  he  appears  to 
pass  over,  is  that  between  deprivation  of 
faculties  and  censure.  Were  a thousand 
volumes  to  be  written  to  prove  them  the 
same  thing,  they  will  still  be  different,  be- 
cause the  law  makes  them  so ; this  appears 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  nearly  all 
his  subsequent  mistakes. 

His  second  confusion  is  of  the  distinction 
between  a clergyman  with  a title,  and  a 
clergyman  without  one. 

His  third  mistake  is,  that  all  the  laws 
which  he  finds  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici 
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are  still  in  force ; and  that  no  others  which 
repeal  or  modify  them  have  been  since 
then  enacted. 

The  consequence  is,  he  assumes  that  the 
young  man  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  is  a titled 
clergyman,  who  had  been  originally  placed 
under  censures  irregularly,  and  tries  his 
case  merely  by  the  law  as  it  stood  about 
500  years  ago. 

The  facts  are : the  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan  ne- 
ver was,  at  least  in  the  diocess  of  Philadel- 
phia, a titled  clergyman,  and  originally  had 
no  censures  inflicted,  but  had  been  validly 
deprived  of  his  faculties;  and  was  subse- 
quently regularly  warned,  that  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  exercise  those  faculties,  censures 
would r be  inflicted.  Notwithstanding  the 
notice  he  did  act,  and  then,  and  then  only, 
the  censures  were  regularly  and  validly  in- 
flicted. Then  he  continued  to  act,  ana  by 
the  canon  law  he  involved  himself  more 
deeply  in  new  censures  by  his  own  act. 
This  was  the  case  in  last  September,  and 
long  before.  The  “Catholic  Layman” 
himself  may  perhaps  recollect,  that  in  the 
last  part  of  October  there  was  ample  ground 
for  extending  and  increasing  the  load  of 
those  censures,  and  may  pernaps  recollect 
some  facts  which  must  convince  him,  that 
even  if  the  first  censures  were  invalid, 
which  they  were  not,  there  was  then  ample 
ground  laid  for  the  assertion  which  we  now 
make,  viz. : That  if  that  young  man  were 
even  a titled  priest  of  the  diocess  of  Phila- 
delphia irregularly  censured,  he  is  now,  in 
the  eye  of  the  canon  law,  an  intruder  under 
censures.  But  those  facts  which  “ the  Ca- 
tholic Layman  has  known”  were,  and  still 
are;  kept  back  to  avoid  uselessly  clogging  a 
plain  question. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1820,  and  in  the 
eaiiy  part  of  1821,  the  young  man  in  ques- 
tion had  lost  his  faculties,  but  was  under  no 
censure;  at  least  so  the  canon  law  takes 
the  fact,  but  the  gentlemen  who  have  made 
the  schism  say  otherwise ; “both  they  and 
their  opponents  admit  the  very  same  facts 
and  circumstances,  substantially-the  diffe- 
rence is  as  to  the  legal  designation  of  the 
facts.  Upon  this  we  prefer  following  the 
canon  law  to  following  their  authority.  The 
canon  law  states,  that  though  by  those  acts 
the  young  man  was  deprived  of  jurisdic- 
tion, he  was  not  placed  under  censures. 
The  11  Catholic  Layman”  condemns  the  Bi- 
shop for  placing  him  under  censures.  The 
canon  law  says  he  did  not  place  him  under 
censure.  The  “ Catholic  Layman”  con- 
demns the  Bishop  for  refusing  him  a copy 
of  the  sentence  of  censures  and  the  cause, 
and  says  the  canon  law  orders  him  to  give 
it,  & c.  We  ask,  how  could  he  give  a copy 


of  a sentence  which  was  not  passed  ? How 
state  the  reasons  for  his  having  done  what 
he  did  not  do?  The  canon  is  in  force 
where  the  acts  are  found ; here  the  acts  are 
not  found,  for  the  deprivation  of  faculties  is 
not  a censure.  The  copy  was  directed  to 
be  given,  in  order  that  there  might  be  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  ground  an  appeal. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  censures ; there  is 
no  appeal  from  deprivation;  and  this  was 
the  Archbishop’s  reason  for  refusing  the  ap- 
peal, because  he  found,  upon  inquiry,  that 
it  was  a deprivation,  not  a censure. 

But  when  the  bishop  did  intend  to  pro- 
ceed to  censures,  he  aid  give  the  notice, 
and  gave  it  in  writing.  The  following  is  the 
copy  which  the  bishop  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  send  us;  and  which  was  regularly 
made  known  to  those  to  whom,  by  the  ca- 
nons, it  ought  to  be  communicated : 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Holy  Apostolical  See,  Bi- 
shop of  Philadelphia. 

To  our  dear  brethren  and  children  in 
Christ,  committed  to  our  pastoral  care  and 
superintendence,  wishing  them  health  and 
eveiy  blessing. 

Whereas  it  is  currently  reported,  and  the 
publication  of  it  in  a late  pamphlet  gives 
credit  to  the  report,  that  the  Rev.  William 
Hogan,  who  is  deprived  of  all  faculties  to 
perform  priesdy  functions  within  our  dio- 
cess, by  our  express  and  positive  charge  of 
prohibition,  delivered  to  him  officially  in 
the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenny,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hurly,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kolof, 
pastors  in  this  our  said  diocess  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  December 
last, — intends,  notwithstanding  the  canoni- 
cal disabilities  he  lies  under,  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  said  ministry  of  the 

Sriesthood,  in  open  disregard  of  church  au- 
lority,  which  we  are  very  loth  to  believe ; 
but  having  just  grounds  to  apprehend  that 
such  might  eventually  happen  to  be  the 
case,  and  to  prevent  any  of  our  dear  flock 
from  participating  in  his  guilt,  if  he  should 
be  so  far  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  and 
clerical  feeling,  as  to  commit  this  heinous 
transgression,  and  thus  render  himself  irre- 
gular, ipso  facto;  we  shall  then,  as  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  do,  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  perform  the  most  painful  task 
that  can  possibly  come  within  the  bishop’s 
province  to  fulfil,  that  is,  to  separate  tne 
said  William  Hogan  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  from  all  the  benefits  and  privi* 
leges  which  the  members  of  the  churcn  are 
partakers  of,  by  passing  on  him  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  by  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  Roman 
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ritual,  which  shall  take  place  immediately 
after  the  said  Rev.  William  Hogan  shall  at- 
tempt to  perform  any  sacerdotal  office  or 
function  of  the  ministry.  Wherefore,  notice 
is  hereby  given  to  him  and  to  all  parties 
concerned,  that  they  may  be  duly  warned 
against  the  impending  danger,  anu  that  we 
may  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves 
with,  but  that  it  may  be  considered  his  own 
work,  as  having  given  the  cause : beseech- 
ing him.  at  the  same  time,  to  pray  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  to  inspire  him  with 
the  fear  of  God.  and  with  sentiments  of 
compassion  for  his  poor  soul,  to  prevent 
this  heavy  judgment,  and  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  such  men  as  are  encouraging  him 
to  mis  rash  act,  who  are  his  greatest  ene- 
mies, under  the  mask  of  appearing  to  be 
his  friends. 

And  these  his  friends  and  advisers  are 
also  warned  to  meditate  on  what  they  are 
doing,  and  pray  to  God  to.  turn  their  hearts, 
for  they  can  give  him  nothing  which  can  be 
a compensation  for  the  loss  he  must  neces- 
sarily sustain,  by  following  their  counsels, 
and  losing  his  God. 

And  let  them  also  reflect,  that  all  those 
who  communicate  with  him  in  divinis , that 
is.  in  spirituals^  by  listening  to  his  preach- 
ing, or  by  receiving  sacraments  from  him, 
•hall  be  separated  from  the  church,  in  like 
manner,  by  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, of  which  all  the  parties  concerned  are 
to  take  heed.  And  may  the  blessing  of 
God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  remain  always  with  them. 

Given  under  our  hand,  this  1 1th  day  of 
February,  1821. 

f Henry,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia . 


SECTION  IV. 

Before  our  last  paper  was  published,  we 
were  favoured  with  the  reading  of  two  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Charleston, 
by  persons  in  Philadelphia,  threatening  him, 
tfiat  if  anything  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Miscellany,  against  their  beloved 
pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Hogan,”  they 
would  allaek  the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and 
prove  him  to  be  a hypocrite;  and  that  they 
bad  a variety  of  charges  against  the  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  which  they  were  then  pub- 
lishing; and  that  three  hundred  of  them 
were  pledged  to  each  other,  that  if  “ their 
beloved  pastor  died  or  removed  from  them, 
they  woulii  instantly  leave  the  Catholic 
Church,  &c. — that  they  neither  wanted 
means  nor  inclination,  and  that  money  was 
bo  object  to  them,  &c. — and  that  an  attack 
against  the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  was  al- 


ready in  the  press,  in  which  he  would  be 
proved  to  be  a hypocrite,  a liar,  &c. — and 
that  it  should  be  widely  circulated  gratis , 
amongst  the  principal  and  most  respectable 
inhabitants  ot  Charleston.”  One  of  the  wri- 
ters avows,  that  he  was  the  person  who 
published  tne  forgery  instead  of  the  excom- 
munication, and  wrote  the  remarks  which 
accompanied  it.  Of  course,  he  is  known 
to  be  well  qualified  for  continuing  that  mode 
of  warfare  in  which  he  has  made  so  credi- 
table a debut.  We  have  not  heard  as  yet 
that  any  of  those  publications  have  appear- 
ed, but  we  suppose  they  may  be  daily  ex- 
pected, as  notwithstanding  those  terrific 
menaces,  we  are  still  furnished  with  mate- 
rials, and  told  to  continue  “not  to  attack 
the  beloved  pastor,”  but  to  unravel  the 
transactions  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  falsehood,  and  authentic  do- 
cuments from  forgeries. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  three  hundred,  re- 
minds us  of  a curious  remark  made  by  a 
prisoner  in  Ireland.  He  was  a noisy  fellow, 
who  was  perpetually  in  some  broil,  and  re- 
gularly had  to  take  his  trial  at  the  quarter 
sessions.  During  some;  other  trial,  this  fel- 
low, whose  voice  was  always  discordant, 
was  irritated  by  persons  in  the  hall  of  the 
court*  and  unable  to  restrain  himself,  was 
giving  the  benefit  of  his  lungs  to  the  assail- 
ants. Th6  court  having  been  disturbed,  the 
presiding  barrister,  who  did  not  know 
whence  the  sounds  were  emitted,  ordered 
the  sheriff  to  commit  the  vociferator  to  the 
dock.  The  fellow  hearing  the  order,  burst 
into  a horse  laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  those  present,  upon  his  roaring  out,  “I 
defy  him,  for  I am  there  already.”  We 
defy  the  three  hundred  to  leave  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  to  be  serious.  In  our  last  we  stated, 
that  the  young  man  now  employed  by  the 
possessors  of  St.  Maryrs  Church  was  de- 
prived of  faculties,  not  suspended  by  the 
bishop.  This  occurred  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1820.  The  bishop,  understanding 
that,  notwithstanding  such  deprivation,  he 
intended  to  officiate,  did,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  give  him  and  all  others  concerned 
regular  notice,  that  if  that  clergyman  did 
officiate  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  to  censures.  So  far  all  his  acts 
were  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  canons ; 
and  he  was  bound  by  them,  if  the  cleigy- 
man  did  proceed  to  officiate,  immediately 
to  proceed  to  censures.  The  gentlemen 
who  obtained  possession  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  as  trustees  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
did  subsequently  not  only  permit  but  ac- 
tually procure  and  encourage  this  incapaci- 
tated clergyman  to  officiate  in  that  church 
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contrary  to  the  prohibition,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  canons ; it  then  the  nature 
of  their  trust  was  to  preserve  the  church  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  it  ought  evi- 
dently be  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — here  their  act  was 
opposed  to  those  canons.  By  several  of 
those  canons,  the  clergyman  and  the  trus- 
tees, and  their  aiders  and  abettors  and  ad- 
herents instantly  fell  under  censures,  a de- 
nunciation of  which  was  unnecessary,  and 
the  bishop  was  moreover,  by  his  notice  and 
by  the  canons,  to  pronounce  a special  cen- 
sure, which  he  did  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1821.  How  then  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  can  it  be  alleged,  that  the  bishop’s 
censure  was  without  notice;  whereas  the 
notice  thereof  was  given  on  the  11th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  censure  was  not  published 
until  the  27th  of  May,  after  a lapse  of  106 
days? 

Another  statement  was,  that  this  censure 
was  inflicted  without  cause.  The  docu- 
ment itself,  which  we  subjoin,  recites  three 
causes,  either  of  which  is  sufficient.  The 
first  “ for  creating  a schism — by  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  cleigy  and  laity  were  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  cathecfral.”  The 
instant  he  officiated  and  drew  others  to  at- 
tend him,  in  the  eye  of  the  canon  law  “he 
created  schism.”  By  officiating  in  “the 
cathedral,”  “he  deprived  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  and  laity  thereof”  because  the 
canons  forbid  them  to  use  it  in  common 
with  him.  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  the  ca- 
thedral, because  the  former  bishop  made  it 
so,  and  even  though  he  did  not,  the  present 
bishop  could,  and  states  that  he  did. 

The  second  “for  usurping,  exercising, 
and  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  of  exer- 
cising priestly  functions.  &c.,  in  violation  of 
the  mandate,”  &c.  “ That  he  violated  the 

mandate”  is  not,  and  cannot  be  denied ; that 
his  exercising  the  functions  in  violation 
thereof,  was  an  “ usurpation  and  arrogation 
of  a right”  which  was  not  his,  the  canons 
distinctly  aver. 

The  third  “ for  leading  astray  many  of  the 
flock  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  and  causing  them  to  be 
involved  in  censures.”  If  inducing  them 
to  adhere  to  him  was  “ leading  them  astray 
and  involving  them  in  censures,”  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  canon  law 
asserts  that  adhering  to  him  is  going  astray, 
and  enacts  various  censures  against  such 
adherents. 

The  document  will  speak  for  itself;  it  does 
not  need  our  comment.  We  insert  it  here. 
We  were  in  error  when  we  stated  that  no 
special  form  was  used.  We  then  thought 
as  we  wrote,  but  the  fact  was  otherwise. 


The  bishop  has  sent  us  the  following  as  the 
form  whicn  he  used. 

Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  Apostolical  See. 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  to  his  beloved 
flock.  &c.,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen. 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  William  Hogan,  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  befbre  his  eyes,  and 
I regardless  of  his  duty  as  a Christian,  and  as 
a Catholic  priest,  has  not  hesitated  to  rend 
and  tear  asunder  the  seamless  garment  of 
Christ.  by  causing  confusion  in  the  church, 
and  endeavouring  to  establish  a schism, 
which  has  already  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
divide  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s,  and 
which  has  deprived  the  clergy,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  use  of  their  cathedral. 

And  whereas  the  said  William  Hogan 
has  usurped,  and  exercised,  and  arrogated 
to  himself  tne  right  of  exercising  priestly 
functions,  not  only  without  approbation,  but 
in  direct  violation  of  our  pastoral  mandate, 
forbidding  him  in  express  terms  to  perform 
any  function  of  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 
priesthood,  under  the  pain  of  incurring  the 
severest  censures  of  the  church. 

And  whereas,  by  his  infraction  and  utter 
disregard  of  our  prohibition  and  monitions, 
many  of  the  flock  committed  to  our  spiritual 
care  and  superintendence  have  been  led 
astray,  and  many  are  still  in  danger  of  being 
seduced  into  the  like  errors,  by  his  and 
their  example,  and  arguments,  and  false 
reasoning,  and  still  further  to  assist  by  their 
presence  at  the  sacrilegious  functions  of  his 
ministry;  which  would  involve  them  in  the 
like  censure,  and  thus  bring  a curse  on 
themselves  and  families. 

Therefore,  considering  the  charge  we 
have  of  their  souls  as  chief  pastor,  and  that 
we  are  obliged  to  give  a strict  account  of 
them  at  the  last  day,  when  we  must  all  ap- 
pear together,  before  the  tribunal  of  an  all- 
seeing  Judge;  and  solicitous  accordingly 
lest  he,  or  they,  or  we  ourselves,  should 
perish  and  be  lost  for  ever  by  our  neglecting 
to  take  notice  of  such  conduct  and  prevari- 
cation. We  duly  admonished  him  in  cha- 
rity, to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  delusive 
snares,  especially  of  his  greatest  enemies, 
pretending  to  be  his  best  friends ; to  beware 
of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him ; and  to 
have  recourse  to  prayer  for  grace  from  hea- 
ven to  enable  him  to  resist  and  withstand 
their  temptations ; but  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vice, and  returning  to  a sense  of  duty,  he 
became  more  hardened  and  obstinate  from 
day  to  day,  and  at  length  totally  incorrigible, 
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even  so  far  as  to  cast  off  all  regard  for  su- 
perior authority,  and  to  be  no  longer  subject 
to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  still  continues  to  persevere  in  this  dis- 
position. 

Wherefore,  with  a view  to  the  fulfilment 
of  our  duty  according  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  church,  we  nave  been  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  performing  a most 
painful  task  this  day,  in  cutting  off  this  in- 
curable member,  by  the  6Woru  of  excom- 
munication, from  the  body  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Our  blessed  Saviour  says,  if  your 
hand  or  foot  scandalize  you,  cut  it  off  and 
cast  it  from  you ; and  St.  Paul  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  desired  the  evil 
one  to  be  cut  off,  and  put  away  from  among 
them. 

Hence,  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  and 
practice  of  our  blessed  Lord  ana  his  Apostle, 
and  in  virtue  of  our  commission  and  the 
authority  of  binding  and  loosing  conferred 
on  us  as  a successor  of  the  Apostles,  we  cut 
off,  by  the  spiritual  sword  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  said  William  Hogan,  as  a putrid 
member,  lest  any  of  our  flock  should  be 
led  into  schism  and  error  by  attending  the 
sacrilegious  functions  of  his  ministry,  and 
thus  treasure  up  to  themselves  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath ; and  hence  we  sequester 
and  excommunicate  him  from  the  holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,  or  from  having  any  share  in 
die  spiritual  treasures  and  benefits  that  are 
to  be  had  in  it  through  the  communion  of 
saints,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  or  the 
prayers  and  good  works  of  the  just;  and 
declare  him,  accordingly,  to  be  no  longer 
a member  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Atnen. 

t Hunky,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

This  document  is  certainly  of  very  differ- 
ent material,  and  of  a very  different  con- 
struction from  the  forgery  which  has  been 
sent  afloat.  It  is  the  spint  and  tenor  of  the 
form  in  the  pontifical,  applied  to  the  facts 
which  took  place  in  Philadelphia. 

We  must  acknowledge,  ourselves,  that 
for  a long  while  we  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  the  affair,  there  were  so  many  contradic- 
tory statements,  and  such  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. We  were  inclined  to  think  that 
the  case  was  by  no  means  of  that  plain  na- 
ture that  we  discover,  when  we  have  shaken 
off  the  several  accompaniments  by  which 
it  has  been  clogged,  and  exhibited  it  alone, 
separate  from  extraneous  matter. 

One  question  only  remains  for  inquiry— • 
“What  was  the  ground  for  the  deprivation 
of  faculties?”  That,  we  confess,  we  do  not 


know.  The  “ Catholic  Layman”  has  stated 
that  it  wras  insolent  language,  and  expres- 
sions highly  disrespectful  to  the  bishop, 
used  in  his  presence,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  the  pulpit,  on  two  successive  Sun- 
days, in  a crowded  church.  Others  have 
added  much  more  and  of  a different  charac- 
ter. But  the  impression  on  our  minds  is, 
that  in  those  other  reports  there  is  less  truth 
than  falsehood.  We  are  not  remarking 
upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  origimd 
grounds  for  the  deprivation,  nor  upon  the 
prudence  or  imprudence  of  the  bishop’s 
conduct;  those  are  questions  which  we 
have  not  the  means  of  examining,  nor  the 
power  of  judging.  But,  in  all  conscience, 
the  cause  alleged  by  the  u Catholic  Lay- 
man” must  be  acknowledged  not  to  be 
trivial,  and  the  canons  left  the  mode  of 
punishment  to  the  bishop.  He  chose  the 
mode  which  to  him  appeared  best;  he 
therefore  did  not  act  uncanonically.  The 
u Catholic  Layman”  says  an  apology  was 
offered  and  ought  to  have  been  accepted. 
Perhaps  so ; we  know  not.  It  might  nave 
been  prudent  to  accept  it.  It  might  have 
been  imprudent.  Upon  this  we  cannot  de- 
cide; but  this  we  unhesitatingly  assert — 
now  that  we  see  the  canonical  case  for  the 
first  time  plainly  from  beginning  to  end — 
all  the  episcopal  acts  were  valid  and  regu- 
lar. Upon  the  prudence  or  imprudence  we 
are  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion, 
because  we  are  not  sufficiently  in  possession 
of  all  the  circumstances.  The  young  man 
who  is  employed  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  is 
validly  excommunicated — deprived  of  juris- 
diction. All  his  acts  which  requirejunsdic- 
tion  for  their  validity  are  of  no  effect — his 
absolutions  to  the  dying  or  to  those  in  health 
are  of  no  avail — the  communions  which  are 
received  from  him  are,  by  the  canon  law, 
considered  sacrileges ; and  all  his  adherents 
schismatics;  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s 
in  Philadelphia  is  not  a church  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion.  Such  are  the 
legal  facts  of  the  case,  upon  which  there 
cannot  be  the  least  shade  of  doubt,  We 
now  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  pain- 
ful subject,  to  which  we  hope  it  shall  be 
unnecessary  for  us  to  recur. 


SECTION  V. 

This  subject  is  not  likely  to  prove  sterile. 
The  young  man  who  is  employed  as  a cler- 
gyman by  the  Trustees  of  St.  Mfary’s  Church, 
has  sent  forth  a pamphlet  of  39  pages  to 
prove  that  he  has  been  deceived  ana  injured 
by  the  bishop  of  this  diocess.  So  far  as  his 
canon  law  is  concerned,  we  shall  only  re- 
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peat,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  argue  either 
with  him  or  with  his  supporters.  With  that 
part  of  his  subject  we  have  done.  With  re- 
gard to  the  bishop,  he  has  chosen  to  speak 
for  himself.  We  only  beg  leave  to  correct 
one  gross  error  of  this  young  man  respect- 
ing our  article  on  Norfolk ; he  states,  that  in 
it  we  “spewed  forth  upon  the  age- worn 
head  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carberry,  the  acrimo- 
nious bile  of  our  calumnious  fabrications.” 
Now,  we  never  till  this  moment  wrote  truth 
or  falsehood,  fact  or  fabrication,  about  that 
Reverend  Doctor.  Nor  did  we  ever  till  now 
make  the  slightest  allusion  to  him. 

The  young  man  does  not  like  our  style ; 
so  much  the  better. 

The  value  of  his  statements  is,  in  our 
minds,  poor  indeed.  We  pray  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  following  letter;  so  that, 
applying  its  contents  to  the  pamphlet  in 
question,  they  may  know  the  value  of  that 
too. 

LETTER  I. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  of 

Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir  : — After  the  publica- 
tion of  a late  pamphlet,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Hogan,  entitled,  “ An  answer  to  a paragraph 
contained  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany, edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Charleston, 
under  the  head  Philadelphia,”  I feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  give  you  an  explanation 
of  some  of  its  statements. 

The  writer  commences  by  asserting  that 
I am  the  editor  of  the  Miscellany  and  the 
compiler  of  the  article,  by  pretending  to  an- 
swer which,  he  takes  occasion  to  assail  me. 
The  fact  of  my  being,  or  not  being  the  edi- 
tor of  that  paper,  or  of  my  having  or  not 
having  written  the  paragraph,  makes  no- 
thing for  or  against  the  statement  I wish  to 
explain. 

In  the  pamphlet,  p.  9,  is  the  following 
statement:  “That  at  dinner,  at  Rev.  Mr. 
Power's,  at  New  York,  I stated  that  I left 
Charleston  much  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Hogan ; but  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  differences  between 
Doctor  Conwell  and  him,  and  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  priests  of  Philadelphia,  my 
opinion  was  entirely  altered,  and  1 rejoiced 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  him  from 
their  society.”  The  fact  is.  after  Mr.  Han- 
nan and  Mr.  Power  had  iniormed  roe  that 
Mr.  Hogan  had  come  from  Philadelphia  to 
obtain  and  to  follow  my  advice,  Mr.  Hogan 
was  introduced  to  me  for  the  first  time. 
We  had  a very  long  conference,  in  which 
he  gave  me  his  account  of  the  causes,  and 
his  account  of  the  priests ; and  I acknow- 


ledge I was  greatly  inclined  to  think  that  he 
gave  me  a pretty  correct  view  of  the  entire, 
and  the  professions  he  had  made  were  so 
perfectly  in  unison  with  those  which  would 
express  the  feelings  that  would  become  him. 
I did  think  I had  been  before  in  error,  ana 
that  he  was  unjustly,  or  at  least  thoughtlessly 
punished : and  did  hope  that  upon  my  having 
an  interview  with  you,  or  your  authority  to 
make  arrangements,  peace  would  be  re- 
stored to  Philadelphia ; and  upon  this  ground 
I asked  Mr.  Power's  permission  to  invite 
Mr.  Hogan  to  dine,  and  at  dinner  I did  state, 
that  if  nis  account  was  correct,  as  I hoped 
it  was,  I had  been  in  error  &c.  To  state, 
therefore,  absolutely  what  I asserted  condi- 
tionally, is  not  correct.  I must  add,  my 
impressions  now  are,  and  have  been  for  a 
considerable  time,  that  when  I used  those 
expressions  even  conditionally,  I was  wrong 
in  my  estimate  of  the  parties,  and  what  has 
not  often  happened  nle,  culpable  for  having 
formed  too  hasty  a judgment,  and  expressed 
it  prematurely. 

You  will  recollect,  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
that  betweeti  the  first  interview  in  New 
York,  which  was  sought  by  Mr.  Hogan  as  I 
before  stated,  and  my  arrival  in  Ptiiladel- 
phia,  I had  two  interviews  with  you,  one 
when  I called  upon  you  at  the  house  of  our 
friend,  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Connolly,  who 
was  then  so  engaged  in  ministerial  duties 
as  not  to  be  able  to  join  us ; the  other  when 
I met  you  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Power.  We  had  never  before  met,  at  least, 
in  America.  Subsequently  to  my  promising 
Mr.  Hogan  that  I would  endeavour  to  obtain 
our  authority  to  investigate  his  case,  as  I 
ave  since  discovered,  several  persons  took 

f eat  pains  to  misrepresent  us  to  each  other. 

know  you  were  exhibited  to  me  in  a false 
light,  and  I know  that  you  spoke  of  me 
in  a manner  that  you  would  not  have 
done,  had  you  not  been  deceived.  The 
consequence  was,  we  met  each  other  with 
mutual  distrust.  You  thought  I wished  to 
dictate  to  you  how  you  should  govern  your 
diocess,  and  looked  upon  my  interference 
with  more  than  jealousy.  I know  you  were 
led  to  imagine  that  I wished  to  raise  Mr. 
Hogan  and  to  depress  you  if  I could.  I con- 
fess that  my  notions  of  your  conduct  towards 
Mr.  Hogan  were  very  different  then  to  what 
they  now  are,  and  I was  led  even  to  doubt 
whether  your  acts  were  altogether  canoni- 
cal. I then  believed  as  fact  what  I now 
know  to  be  fiction.  I have  since  learned 
facts,  of  the  existence  of  which  I then  was 
not  aware : of  course,  I have  changed  my 
opinion.  1 have  now  no  doubt  upon  my 
mind  that  your  acts  were  not  only  valid,  but 
perfectly  regular. 
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With  these  impressions  upon  our  minds, 
we  met  for  the  first  time  strangers  to  each 
other,  to  converse  upon  a subject  which  each 
of  us  was  led  to  view  in  a different  light. 

I was  under  the  impression  that  you 
had  suspended  Mr.  Hogan  for  crimes,  the 
existence  of  which  he  denied,  and  you  had 
not  sufficiently  proved.  You  thought  I 
wished  to  bring  you  to  account  to  me  for 
your  conduct,  when  I asked  you  whether 
you  had  any  objection  to  allow  me  to  inves- 
tigate the  truth  of  file  allegations  upon  which 
he  was  punished.  You  staled  that,  what- 
ever your  own  belief  might  be,  you  did  not 
act  upon  those  allegations*  and  you  stated 
that  probably  in  my  diocess  he  might  do 
some  good ; that  in  yours,  you  did  not  think 
him  useful,  and  that  if  he  came  to  mine, 
and  that  I received  him,  you  authorized  me 
to  remove  his  censures.  I asked  whether 
you  would  testify  to  his  moral  character,  or 
suffer-  me  to  examine  evidence  as  to  it  in 
yoor  diocess.  You  stated  that  you  made 
no  charge  against  his  morality,  but  that  you 
would  give  no  farther  power  to  any  other 
bishop,  than  that  of  absolving  him  from 
censures  upon  his  leaving  your  diocess.  I 
then  6tated  that  I would  consider  him  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  reported,  unless  you 
would  either  state  to  me  that  he  was  guilty, 
or  allow  me  to  investigate  their  nature 
and  the  evidence  upqn  which  they  rested. 
You  would  not  extend  the  power,  and  we 
parted,  probably  without  any  accession  to 
our  mutual  confidence  from  the  interview. 

I shall  now,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  select  the 
passages  of  which  I conceive  you  ought  to 
obtain  explanations  from  me.  And  I feel 
happy  at  Mr.  Hogan’s  having  put  it  in  my 
power  to  remove  from  your  mind  the  im- 
pressions regarding  me,  which  must  have 
been  gaining  strength  by  the  increase  of 
time  and  the  want  of  explanation.  They 
are  the  following : 

P.  10.  “ On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in 
October.  I waited  upon  him;  he  then 
stated  mat  he  was  empowered  to  ar- 
range all  differences  between  the  bishop, 
the  people,  and  myself. 

P.  11.  “ In  which  case  he  could  prosecute  his 
claim  against  the  Bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia at  Rome,  or  by  the  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  as  his  agent. 

Do.  “ The  necessary  redresses,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  which  Bishop  England  express- 
ed his  fullest  conviction  not  a doubt 
need  be  entertained. 

P.  12.  “ They  could  not,  however,  avoid  re- 
marking the  stroug  and  energetic  mode 
in  which  Dr.  England  expressed  his  re- 
robation  of  the  line  of  conduct  observed 
y Dr.  Conwell;  the  perfect  convic- 


tion he  entertained  that  a correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  affairs  of  his  diocess  at 
Rome,  would  eventuate  in  his  removal 
and  the  appointment  of  a more  worthy 
and  enlightened  successor,  and  his  own 
entire  devotedness  to  promote  so  desi- 
rable, and  so  indispensable  a result,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  he  did  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  ‘ I will  spend  the  last 
thread  of  my  existence.’ 

P.  14.  “ That  the  more  culpable  Dr.  Conwell 
and  those  about  him  acted,  the  more 
certainly  could  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan 
calculate  upon  their  removal  and  re- 
dress* and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan 
woula  have  much  greater  advantages 
by  appearing  as  plaintiff  against  Dr. 
Conwell,  than  by  acting  as  defendant 
P.  15.  “To  which  Dr.  England  observed,  that 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Conwell,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  abominable. 

Do.  “ That  he  conceived  it  highly  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan’s 
case  ana  that  of  the  people  entirely  dis- 
tinct, as  there  would  be  then  two 
chances  against  Dr.  Conwell.  and  if  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hogan’s  failed,  the  people 
might  sdU  succeed  and  procure  nis  re- 
moval. 

P,  16.  “ Bishop  E.  replied,  that  he  gave  his 
opinion  and  advice  upon  the  subject 
without  knowing  what  course  the  trus- 
tees would  pursue ; that  he  thought  it 
would  be  prudent  to  bear  a temporary 
inconvenience  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  important  benefit,  and  that  by 
adopting  the  plan  he  recommended,  the 
people  woula  be  certain  of  having  their 
grievances  redressed,  to  promote  which 
he  pledged  himself  to  use  every  means 
in  nis  power. 

P.  17.  “ They  had  the  honour  and  veracity 
of  a bishop’s  pledge  that  Dr.  Conwell 
should  be  deposed  and  removed  out  of 
the  city,  an  object  desired  by  every  sin- 
cere Cnristian  and  peaceable  citizen. 

P.  24.  “ He  arrives  in  this  city  empowered 
by  Dr.  Conwell  to  adjust  all  differences, 
and  to  see  justice  done;  but  no  sooner 
does  he  receive  the  commission,  no 
sooner  is  he  invested  with  temporary 
jurisdiction  by  the  unhappy  bishop  of 
this  diocess,  than  he  endeavours  to  un- 
dermine, to  degrade,  to  depose,  and  ex- 
pose him  to  further  contempt,  * to  accom- 
plish which , he  would  spend  to  the  last 
thread  of  his  existence .’  ” 

They  are  reducible  to  the  following 
charges : 

1.  One  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan’s,  “ That 
I stated  upon  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  in 
October,  mat  I was  empowered  by  you  to 
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arrange  all  differences  between  you,  the 
people,  and  him;  to  see  justice  done,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  I was  invested  by  you 
with  temporary  jurisdiction.” 

2.  A charge  by  the  same  person,  “ That 
I had  pledged  to  the  trustees  the  honour  and 
veracity  of  a bishop,  that  you  should  be  de- 
posed and  removed  out  of  the  city,  an  ob- 
ject desired  by  every  sincere  and  peaceable 
citizen.” 

3.  A charge  by  the  sarr\e  person,  “ That 
I endeavoured  to  undermine,  to  degrade,  to 
depose,  and  to  expose  you  to  furtner  con- 
tempt, to  accomplish  which  I would  spend  to  the 
last  thread  of  my  existence .” 

4.  A charge  by  Messrs.  Learn y,  Ashley 
and  Fagan,  “ That  I stated  to  them,  as  part  of 
the  substance  of  my  answer  to  Mr.  Hogan’s 
letter  to  me,  that  he  could  prosecute  his 
claims  against  you  at  Rome,  or  by  me  as 
his  agent.” 

5.  by  the  same,  “That  I stated  in  my 
answer,  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be 
taken  immediately  for  obtaining  the  desired 
redress,  of  the  success  of  which  I expressed 
my  fullest  conviction,  that  a doubt  need  not 
be  entertained  :”  and  farther,  “ That  I enter- 
tained a perfect  conviction,  that  a correct 
representation  of  the  affairs  of  your  diocess 
at  Rome,  would  eventuate  in  your  removal, 
and  the  appointment  of  a more  worthy  and 
enlightened  successor,  and  my  having  ex- 
pressed my  entire  devotedness  to  promote 
so  desirable  and  so  indispensable  a result,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  I did  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  ‘ I will  spend  the  last  thread  of  my 
existence  ;’  ” and  farther,  “ That  I did  take 
those  necessary  steps  for  your  removal,  by 
advising  them  how  it  may  be  compassed, 
one  of  the  modes  to  facilitate  which,  I con- 
ceived to  be  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Hogan’s 
case,  and  that  of  the  people,  entirely  dis- 
tinct, as  thus  there  would  be  two  chances 
against  you,  and  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan 
failed,  the  people  might  still  succeed,  and 
procure  your  removal;”  and  farther,  that  I 
stated,  that  “ By  adopting  the  plan  I recom- 
mended, the  people  would  be  certain  of 
having  their  grievances  redressed — to  pro- 
mote which,  I pledged  myself  to  use  every 
means  in  my  power.” 

6.  By  Messrs.  Ashley  and  Fagan,  “That  I 
observed,  that  your  conduct,  in  resorting  to 
the  infamous  means  you  used  to  destroy  Mr. 
Hogan’s  character,  and  to  induce  the  con- 
gregation to  acquiesce  in  your  treatment  of 
him,  was  abominable.” 

If  I made  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
first  charge,  I stated  a distinct  falsehood,  for 
the  only  power  which  you  did,  or  would 
give  me,  was  authority  to  receive  the  Rev. 
William  Hogan  into  my  diocess,  if  he 


would  come  thither;  and  next,  power  to 
absolve  him  from  your  censures  upon  his 
coming  under  my  jurisdiction.  I distinctly 
state,  mat  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Hogan  is  to- 
tally devoid  of  truth,  as  I never  stated  that 
you  empowered  me  to  arrange  the  diffe- 
rences, and  to  see  justice  done,  and  that 
you-  gave  me  temporary  jurisdiction  for  this 

nose ; but,  on  tne  contrary,  I complained 
Ir.  Hogan,  to  your  own  clergy,  and  to 
Mr.  Hogan’s  friends,  that  you  refused  those 
powers  to  me. 

The  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Ashley, 
Leamy  and  Fagan,  swore,  pamphlet,  page 
13,  that  “ After  a pause,  Dr.  England  replied, 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, by  requesting  Dr.  Conwell,  as 
a particular  favour , to  permit  him  as  his  de- 
puty to  nominate/’  &c.  And  again,  Dr. 
England  stated,  “ That  from  his  knowledge 
of  Bishop  Conwell,  he  was  not  sanguine  in 
his  hopes  that  his  request  would  he  granted”  It 
must  be  then  plain,  that  if  those  gentlemen 
swore  truly,  Mr.  Hogan  must  have  stated 
untruly,  or  that  I told  Mr.  Hogan  one  story, 
and  told  those  gentlemen  a different  one. 
The  fact  is,  I told  them  both  the  same, 
which  was,  that  you  refused  to  allow  me 
any  authority  to  interfere  farther  than  I 
have  before  stated ; and  the  fact  is  also,  that 
I did  use  those  expressions  to  the  three 

fentlemen  in  the  drawing-room,  which  I 
ad  the  use  of  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
Thursday,  October  18th,  and  that,  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Hogan  belonged  to  the  diocess  of 
Charleston,  for  I had  received  his  request  to 
receive  him,  and  by  your  authority  did  ac- 
cept of  him  by  the  letter,  which  I was  con- 
cluding when  those  gentlemen  were  intro- 
duced. 

The  second  charge  carries  its  own  refuta- 
tion on  its  face.  The  trustees  knew  that  I 
could  not  depose  you  nor  remove  you  from 
Philadelphia;  therefore,  they  must  have 
looked  upon  me  to  be  a madman,  had  I 
pledged  the  honour  and  veracity  of  a bishop, 
that  what  I could  not  effect  should  be  done. 
You  will  perceive,  that  the  words,  “ an  ob- 
ject desired  by  every  sincere  Christian  and 
eaceable  citizen,”  are  not  attributed  to  me 
y the  charger,  but  are  the  expression  of 
his  own  opinion,  for  which  I am  not  ac- 
countable. 

The  third  charge  will  stand  or  fall  by  the 
fate  of  the  fifth. 

The  fourth  charge  is  made  by  the  three 
gentlemen,  and  here  I stand  upon  new 
ground.  With  Mr.  Hogan  my  interviews 
had  an  official  character,  not  as  having 
any  jurisdiction  in  your  diocess,  but  hav- 
ing your  authority  to  receive  him  into  mine, 
and  to  absolve  him  from  your  censures, 
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should  he  consent  to  come.  Those  new 
witnesses  and  I met  merely  as  private  in- 
dividuals, whom  I was  anxious  to  advise 
to  pursue  a line  of  conduct,  which,  I hoped, 
would  put  an  end  to  a very  unhappy  schism 
in  a very  respectable  congregation. 

They  testily,  that  in  those  conversations 
I was  guilty  upon  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
charges.  The  first  is,  that  I stated  to  them 
as  part  of  the  substance  of  my  answer  to 
Mr.  Hogan,  that  he  could  prosecute  the* 
claims  against  you  at  Rome  by  me  as  his 
agent.  Indeed,  sir,  I do  not  know  how  1 
can  meet  this  charge,  otherwise  than  by 
saying,  they  must  have  greatly  mistaken 
what  I laid,  or  meant  to  say.  I prefer 
quoting  from  the  allegations  of  the  accusers, 
to  loaning  the  case  with  new  documents, 
except  it  be  unavoidable.  Look  to  page 
18  of  the  pamphlet:  — “You  shall  nave 
my  permission  to  go  to  Rome,  to  institute 
any  suit  or  suits,  which  you,  or  the  Catho- 
lics of  Philadelphia , think  proper  for  the  re- 
covery of  your  rights.”  I rather  think, 
Right  Reverend  Sir,  that  you  will  not  con- 
strue this  to  mean,  that  I offered  to  become 
his  agent.  The  gentlemen,  then,  misunder- 
stood me,  or  I misrepresented  to  them  what 
I wrote. 


My  opinion  of  “ his  rights”  was  distinctly 
given  to  him  and  to  them,  for  I told  both 
that  his  case  was  wholly  untenable  before 
any  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  that  to  have 
a decision  against  him,  would  not  occupy 
any  canonical  court  five  minutes;  but,  that 
if  he  was  of  a different  opinion,  I had  no 
objection  to  his  trying  it,  though  I had  no 
doubt  of  his  defeat : and  that,  if  he  chose  to 
go  to  Rome,  I would  not  prevent  him.  In- 
deed, the  gentlemen  testify  my  opinion,  and 
my  expression  thereof  in  their  and  Mr.  Ho- 

Sm’s  presence,  for  they  say,  in  page  14, 
essrs.  Ashley  and  Fagan’s  swearing,  “ Dr. 
England  stated  that  the  vicar,  in  vacant 
sees,  could  only  make  temporary  arrange- 
ments ; upon  which  point  a different  opinion 
was  maintained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan, 
then  present.  Mr.  Fagan  remarked,  that 
this  was  a point  of  canon  law,  upon  which, 
as  laymen,  they  were  incompetent  to  de- 
cide ; but,  taking  it  for  granted,  he  being  the 
elder  gentleman,  was  correct,  and  that  in 
amsequencey  Mr.  Hogan  was  incorrect  in  offi- 
ciating against  the  bishop’s  will  in  St.  Mary’s 
Chunk.  The  bishop  should  have  rested 
upon  ground  of  canonical  right,  to  drive  Mr. 
Hogan  out  of  his  diocess,”  etc. 

You  most  perceive,  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
by  this,  that  I distinctly  told  him  and  them, 
mat  he  was  incorrect  in  officiating  against 
your  will  in  St.  Mary’s,  and  that  I did  not 
offer  to  be  his  agent  in  prosecuting  a suit 


for  rights  which  I told  him  he  had  not,  and 
that  repeatedly,  though  I offered  to  permit 
him  to  prosecute  it,  if  he  and  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  thought  proper.  Mr.  Ashley, 
whose  acute  penetration  is  of  no  inferior 
cast,  saw  the  full  force  of  my  observations  in 
so  strong  a light,  that  he  instinctively  turned 
to  the  part  of  the  room  where  Mr.  Hogan 
sat,  and  very  emphatically  addressed  him 
in  words  which  I shall  not  easily  foiget  :— 
“Then,  Mr.  Hogan,  it  is  now  plain  that 
you  have  been  leading  us  into  error  all 
through.”  1 could  add  much  more  on  this 
topic,  but  my  object  is  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  1 shall,  however,  make  one  re- 
mark, that  in  comparing  the  conversations 
as  taken  down  by  the  witnesses  adduced 
against  me,  with  my  own  notes  taken  at 
the  time  in  Philadelphia.  I find  a very  seri- 
ous difference,  particularly  in  omitting  much 
of  what  I said,  the  insertion  of  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  give  the  remainder 
its  proper  meanings  and  the  omission  of 
which,  altogether  distorts  and  destroys  the 
sense. 

To  enable  me  to  answer  the  fifth  charge, 
it  is  necessary  that  I should  exhibit  me 
view  which  I took  of  the  Philadelphia  case. 
From  you,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  I had  no 
explanation.  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  friends 
assured  me,  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  diocess  all  things  were  mismanaged; 
they  stated  that  you  and  your  clergymen 
had  entered  into  conspiracies  to  destroy  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hogan;  that  the  reason  of 
his  persecution  was  the  superiority  of  his 
talents,  the  extent  of  his  zeal,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  that 
upon  this  ground,  they  upheld  him  and  op- 
posed you,  for  their  object  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  religion,  which  would  perish  in 
Philadelphia  if  he  were  removed. — Though 
I could  not  believe  that  you  or  your  cleigy 
did  or  would  enter  into  such  conspiracies, 
yet  I did  believe  that  the  charges  then  ex- 
hibited against  Mr.  Hogan  in  me  Mayor’s 
Court,  by  a woman  for  profligate  conduct, 
were  unfounded.  Mr.  Hogan  offered  me, 
repeatedly,  to  prove  his  innocence  to  my 
satisfaction.  I told  him  it  was  unnecessary, 
for  I did  believe  him  innocent.  But,  I also 
told  him,  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
Philadelphia — that  he  was  acting  uncanoni- 
cally,  irregularly,  and  criminally  in  continu- 
ing to  officiate  in  St.  Mary’s — that  I knew 
from  my  conversations  with  you,  that  it  was 
beyond  hope  that  you  would.  restore  him— 
that  the  only  rational  mode  of  extricating 
all  parties  from  their  difficulties,  was,  as  I 
had  power  to  receive  him  into  my  diocess, 
and  to  absolve  him  from  censures  if  he 
came,  to  comb— and  that  I would  absolve 
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him,  and  not  only  give  him  a mission,  but, 
if  he  thought  that  those  charges  against  you 
and  your  clergy  were  true,  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  I could  not  pronounce 
upon,  he  should  have  leave  to  prosecute 
you  and  them  in  Rome,  and  if  the  charges 
were  proved,  I had  no  doubt  of  your  and 
their  removal. 

I told  the  lay  gentlemen  the  same,  and 
gave  them  as  my  opinion,  that  Mr.  Hogan’s 
own  case  was  indefensible  ; but  said,  if  their 
charges  against  you  were  proved,  I had  no 
doubt  you  would  be  removed.  And  when 
they  stated  their  ignorance  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  I told  them  upon  that  ground 
there  should  be  no  difficulty ; for,  if  they 
gave  me  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  ] 
assertions,  I would  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
embody  them  into  the  shape  of  charges, 
and,  if  necessary,  forward  them  to  my  own 
agent  in  Rome,  to  be  exhibited  against  you 
and  proved  by  them  j and  if  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  the  proof,  I did  not  entertain  a doubt 
of  your  removal ; and  farther,  that  if  I did 
believe  you  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes,  I 
would  spend  the  last  shred  (not  thread)  of  my 
existence  for  your  removal.  And,  Right  Reve- 
rend Sir.  1 now  repeat,  if  I did  believe  the 
truth  ot  those  charges,  I would  do  now 
what  I then  said;  and  if  you  thought  me 
equally  guilty,  you  would,  I am  convinced, 
feel  yourself  bound  to  act  so  towards  me. 

This  view  of  the  case.  Right  Reverend 
Sir,  was  what  I wished  tnem  to  take,  and 
laboured  to  prove  to  them  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  acting  upon  it.  I 
stated  to  them,  that,  in  place  of  having  re- 
course to  the  regular  tribunals  for  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  they  had  usurped  a 
power  which  was  not  theirs,  and  defied  the 
authorities  to  which  they  were  subject;  that 
if  those  authorities  abused  their  power,  or 
were  unfit  for  their  places,  there  was  a regu- 
lar tribunal,  which,  upon  proper  application 
and  sufficient  proof,  would  remove  the  cri- 
minal or  the  incapable,  and  thus  they  would 
obtain  regular  redress : but  that,  so  long  as 
they  united  Mr.  Hogan’s  case,  which  was  evi- 
dently bad , with  their  own,  which  might  possi- 
bly be  good,  and  which,  if  the  allegations  could 
be  proved,  was  certainly  good,  they  destroyed 
that  good  case  by  its  incorporation  with  a 
bad  one. 

The  fact  of  their  having  made  those 
charges  they  admit,  page  14.  “ Mr.  Fagan” 
remarked,  that  “the  bishop  should  nave 
rested  upon  the  ground  of  canonical  right 
to  drive  Mr.  Hogan  out  of  his  diocess,  and 
deprive  the  people  of  his  services,  and  not 
resort  to  the  infamous  means  he  anerwards 
used  to  destroy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan’s  cha- 
racter, in  order  to  induce  the  congregation 


to  acquiesce  in  the  bishop’s  treatment  of 
him,  which,  in  whatever  light  it  was  viewed, 
appeared  to  be  as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  as 
it  was  unmerited.”  “To  which  Dr.  England 
replied,  that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Conwell,  in 
this  respect,  was  abominable.”  I was  at 
the  moment  seated  in  a room  with  a gen- 
tleman, for  whose  intellect  I had  and  have 
high  respect,  (Mr.  Ashley,)  upon  whom  I 
^as  anxious  to  make  an  impression  by  rea- 
soning, for  I knew  of  no  way  of  leading 
him , but  by  the  conviction  ot  his  under- 
standing. Suppose  I had  no  regard  to  truth, 

I must  at  least  be  allowed  so  much  common 
sense,  as  to  know  that  my  pronouncing  a 
positive  condemnation  of  you  in  such  terms, 
without  having  been  able  to  examine  the 
evidence,  would  at  once  baffle  my  hopes  of 
gaining  upon  him.  I am  not  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  too  hastily  pronouncing  a condem- 
nation of  any  man  without  evidence ; and 
though  I had  abundant  evidence  of  your 
having  been  charged  with  injustice  and 
tyranny,  and  a variety  of  other  crimes,  I 
had  no  evidence  of  their  truth.  The  fact 
is,  1 did  say.  from  the  mutual  criminations, 
and  especially  the  production  of  the  charges 
then  before  the  Mayor’s  Court,  “that  there 
must  be  abominable  conduct  somewhere :” 
but  I acquitted  the  gentlemen  then  present, 
of  any  participation  therein ; as  I did,  with- 
out expressing  it,  acquit  you  then  aud  now — 
for  if  I believed  you  to  be  guilty,  I would, 
long  since,  have  endeavoured  to  find  the 
proof,  and  to  send  the  charges  to  Rome 
against  you.  even  if  the  schismatics  were 
to  join  the  Catholics  in  opposing  me. 

I did  not,  then,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  ob- 
serve, “that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Conwell 
was,  in  that  respect,  abominable,”  though 
it  would  have  Deen  true  to  state,  that  I 
remarked,  “the  conduct  imputed  to  Dr.  Con- 
well was  abominable.” 

The  statement,  “ That  the  more  culpable 
you  and  those  about  you  were,  the  more 
certainly  could  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  calcu- 
late upon  their  removal  and  redress,  and 
that  it  was  better  for  him  to  appear  against 
you  as  plaintiff  than  as  defendant,”  having 
been  expressed  as  my  opinion,  is,  in  itselt, 
a truth:  but  it  is  stripped  of  its  circum- 
stances, with  which  I will  beg  leave  to 
clothe  it. 

It  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  called 
upon  me;  that  if  they  made  certain  conces- 
sions which  I recommended,  you,  and  those 
about  you,  would  treat  them  worse  than 
ever;  upon  which  I remarked,  if  your  case 
be  good,  so  much  the  better — for  the  more 
culpable,  &c. 

It  was  asked,  could  not  Mr.  Hogan  re- 
main in  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  suit  be  under- 
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taken?  I answered,  it  could  not,  for  two 
reasons : first,  his  case  being  bad,  he  was 
by  the  canon  law  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
truder, and  should  appear  as  defendant 
against  the  bishop,  who  would  then  be 
plaintiff;  and  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  to  be  plaintiff  than  defen- 
dant. The  second  reason  is  here  unne- 
cessary. 

I beg  to  add  to  this,  one  other  paragraph 
respecting  your  clergy,  page  29.  Mr.  Hogan 
asks  me,  a Was  not  my  language  moderate, 
when  contrasted  with  your  own  observa- 
tions on  those  gentlemen,  in  public  and  in 
private,  while  in  New  York  and  in  this 
city?”  I beg  to  assure  those  reverend  gen- 
tlemen, that  neither  in  New  York  nor  in 
Philadelphia,  in  public  or  private,  have  I 
made  any  farther  observations  upon  them 
or  their  conduct,  except  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  them  had  acted 
several  times  respecting  myself,  and  to 
slate  that,  if  they  were  the  criminals  which 
Mr.  Hogan  has  painted  them,  they  deserved 
to  be  ranked  in  the  lowest  scale  of  society. 
He  has  calumniated  them  to  the  world,  and 
he  now  treats  me  in  the  same  way,  and 
adds  to  this  the  attempt  to  make  each  of 
ns  believe  that  it  was  the  other  who  assailed 
him.  It  would,  indeed,  be  no  small  gratifi- 
cation to  our  common  assailants  to  bespat- 
ter us  both,  and  then  excite  us  to  quarrel 
for  having  soiled  each  other. 

You  and  I,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  have  had 
this  trick  played  off  upon  us  before ; it  has 
had  partial  success,  but  I trust  it  will  not 
be  a second  time  successful. 

I shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  some 
other  passages  of  the  pamphlet  in  a future 
letter,  because  I owe  it  to  my  station  to 
show,  that,  although  I might  have  been  in- 
judicious, I was  not  criminal. 

I had  forgotten,  in  its  proper  place,  to 
notice  the  following  assertion  or  Messrs. 
Leamy,  Ashley,  and  Fagan : u They  could 
dol  however,  avoid  remarking  the  strong 
and  energetic  mode  in  which  Dr.  England 
expressed  his  reprobation  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  Dr.  Con  well.”  Page  12. 

This  refers  to  my  first  interview  with  those 
demon.  I shall  beg  leave  to  state  one 
which  took  place,  and  which  I am  con- 
vinced those  gentlemen  will  not  deny.  In 
that  interview  Mr.  Fagan  expressed  himself 
in  very  strong  terms  of  crimination  of  you. 
and  was  continuing  in  a most  unmeasured 
manner,  when  I stated  my  wish  that  he 
should  avoid  the  topic  altogether ; for,  though 
I regretted  as  deeply  as  he  did  such  occur- 
rences as  he  described,  which  1 supposed 
he  must  know  to  be  true,  and  which  1 would 
not  therefore  question,  still  their  mention 


was  unnecessary,  and  the  subject  was  to  me 
most  unpleasant.  Mr.  Leamy  used  some 
expression  of  coincidence  with  my  wish, 
which  I have  not  entered  and  have  foigot- 
ten ; but  Mr.  Ashley,  in  a smart  manner, 
which  appeared  to  me  natural  to  him,  struck 
lightly  several  times  with  his  fingers  the 
under  part  of  the  table  where  we  sat,  ami 
repeated,  “Right,  right,  right:  better  say 
no  more.”  The  only  way  m which  I can 
account  for  their  statement,  then,  is  by  sup- 
posing they  mistook  Mr.  Fagan’s  expres- 
sions for  mine. 

Another  very  natural  explanation  would 
present  itself : because  it  is  a fact  that  I did, 
in  strong  and  energetic  terms,  reprobate  the 
line  of  conduct  imputed  by  them  to  you;  and  as 
they  stated  that  you  pursued  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  they  imputed  to  you,  they  proba- 
bly wrote  as  they  felt,  and  transferred  to  me 
a conviction  which  I did  not  feel,  viz. : that 
you  pursued  that  line  of  conduct  which  I 
reprobated.  I certainly  would  prefer  this 
to  charging  them  with  having  sworn  what 
was  contrary  to  the  fact,  and  which  1 do 
not  believe  they  would  do;  but  I cannot 
destroy  my  own  recollections,  nor  disbe- 
lieve my  own  notes  taken  upon  the  spot. 

Allow  me,  now,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  to 
give  you  a view  of  what,  I believe,  will  be 
admitted  a fair  representation  of  the  case : 
1st.  I could  not  have  known  the  nature  of 
the  transactions  in  Philadelphia,  except 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  witnessed 
them;  for  I had  not  been  present.  2d.  What- 
ever impressions  were  upon  my  mind,  must 
have  been  created  by  the  testimony  which 
I received.  8d.  If  the  impressions  were 
wrong,  the  fault  was  in  the  witnesses.  4th. 
The  accounts  I had  received  were  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  adherents.  5th. 
You  did  not  think  proper  to  give  me  any 
explanations.  6th.  All  ray  subsequent  de- 
clarations must,  of  course,  be  founded  upon 
the  supposed  truth  of  the  accounts  which  I 
had  received  from  the  witnesses : for  they  • 
were  not,  and  could  not  be  founded  upon 
my  own  observation.  7th.  I did  wish  to 
examine  testimony  on  both  sides,  but  you 
did  not  think  proper  to  authorize  me  to  do 
so.  I was.  therefore,  constrained  either  to 
abandon  altogether  tne  attempt  of  restoring 
peace,  or  act  upon  what  testimony  I had. 
8th.  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  made  several  state- 
ments to  me,  which  he  said  he  could  or 
would  prove.  9th.  Messrs.  Ashley,  Leamy, 
and  Fagan,  supported  those  statements.  10th. 

I could  not,  eitner  in  common  politeness  or 
in  common  justice,  tell  those  gentlemen  that 
their  statements  were  untfue,  because  they 
gave  them  a &■  facts,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and  of  which  I could:  have 
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known  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge.  < 
11th.  I,  therefore,  conceived  myself  war- 
ranted to  assume  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments, without  having  my  mind  finally 
made  up  as  to  their  absolute  truth  or  false- 
hood. 12th.  Upon  their  assumed  truth,  I gave 
my  advice.  13th.  I distinctly  saw  Mr.  Ho- 

C’s  case  untenable,  and  I as  distinctly  told 
and  them  so.  14th.  I distinctly  saw,  that 
if  their  allegations  were  true,  and  that  they 
proceeded  canonically  to  their  proof,  they 
might  be  certain  of  redress,  and  I as  dis- 
tinctly told  them  so.  15th.  They  expressed 
their  difficulties,  from  want  of  knowing  how 
to  proceed,  I told  them  that,  if  they  gave 
me  the  proofs  of  the  allegations,  I would 
obviate  that  difficulty,  and  manage  the 
whole  for  them,  provided  they  conducted 
themselves  as  became  Roman  Catholics; 
and  in  place  of  continuing  an  unjustifiable 
and  irregular  opposition  to  you,  they  would 
prosecute  you  m the  proper  court.  16th. 
They  stated,  that  by  following  my  advice, 
you  would,  in  the  mean  time,  have  the 
church,  they  be  thus  triumphed  over,  by 
your  obtaining  all  that  you  desired,  and 
that  you  would  treat  them  worse  than  be- 
fore. 17th.  I answered,  that  it  was  often 
necessary  to  suffer  temporary  inconveni- 
ence to  obtain  a permanent  good ; and  that, 
the  worse  your  conduct  would  be,  the  more 
certain  would  they  be  of  your  removal. 
18th.  They  asked,  whether  no  mode  could 
be  devised  to  remedy  even  this  temporary 
inconvenience,  by  appointing  clergymen 
whom  you  could  not  remove,  and  in  whom 
they  would  have  confidence  during  the  suit'? 
19th.  I answered,  that  this  could  only  be 
done  with  your  consent,  which  I feared  you 
would  not  give,  but  which  I would  endea- 
vour to  obtain.  20th.  I did  write  to  you.  as 
I promised  that  I would.  21st.  But,  tney 
preferred  continuing  their  former  line  of 
conduct,  to  adopting  my  advice.  22d.  And 
now  they  charge  me,  not  they  indeed,  but 
Mr.  Hogan,  with  having  accused  you  of 
those  crimes  which  they  imputed  to  you. 
and  of  having  endeavoured  to  expose  and 
to  degrade,  and  to  remove  you. 

Now,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  for  the  support 
of  every  one  of  those  propositions,  I refer 
to  their  own  published  documents,  and  to 
the  common  sense  of  any  individual. 

I remain,  Right  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

And  brother  in  Christ, 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston . 
Charleston,  Sept.  6ih,  1822. 

SECTION  VI. 

♦ 

We  this  day  lay  before  our  readers,  two 


other  letters  from  the  bishop  of  this  diocess, 
in  explanation  of  the  pamphlet  published 
in  the  name  of  the  young  man  employed 
in  St.  Mary’s  Churcn.  One  object  of  the 
pamphleteer  evidently  was,  to  set  the  clergy 
quarrelling  with  each  other — in  this,  we, 
have  no  doubt  he  will  be  disappointed. 
We  shall  reserve  our  own  remarks  for  the 
present. 

To  the  Reverend  B.  J,  Fenwick. 

Mr  dear  Sir: — You.  perhaps,  have  seen 
a pamphlet  just  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hogan  against  me,  in  which,  p.  16,  is  the 
following  passage,  extracted  from  a con- 
versation, stated  by  Messrs.  Ashley  and 
Fagan  to  have  been  held  between  them  and 
me  in  Philadelphia,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of 
last  October : 

“ A desire  was  expressed,  to  know  whom 
it  was  intended  should  be  substituted  for 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan,  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
while  proceedings  were  carrying  on  at 
Rome ; as  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fen- 
wick had  been  mentioned  for  the  purpose, 
who,  it  was  observed,  from  his  intimate 
connexion  with  the  interests  that  predomi- 
nated at  Baltimore,  would  be  highly  ob- 
noxious to  a people  that  had  suffered  so 
much  from  the  unprincipled  intrigues  origi- 
nating in  that  quarter.  Dr.  England  acqui- 
esced in  the  correctness  of  the  observation, 
and  said  he  should  not  be  the  person ; he 
also  stated  an  instance  of  improper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  that  gentleman  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  in  the  diocess  of 
Charleston,  since  his  own  appointment 
thereto.” 

I feel,  ray  dear  sir,  that  my  leaving  this 
passage  unexplained,  would  be  ill-treating 
you.  The  conversation  was  held  upon  an 
assumption,  which  I considered  and  stated 
to  be  an  improbability,  viz.,  that  Dr.  Con- 
well  would  give  me  power  to  appoint  for 
St.  Mary’s.  On  that  account,  I took  no  note 
of  this  particular  part  of  our  intercourse,  as 
I looked  upon  it  to  be  altogether  immaterial 
to  the  subject  under  arrangement;  and  even 
if  Dr.  Conwell  had  granted  my  request.  I 
thought  it  would  be  sufficiently  early  lor 
me  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry,  when  I should 
have  received  power.  But,  if  I recollect 
rightly,  Mr.  Fagan  was  the  gentleman  who 
expressed  the  desire : to  which  I answered, 
that  I had  not  thougnt  upon  the  subject  as 
yet,  and  feared  I should  not  need  to  think 
upon  it,  as  I was  still  of  the  opinion  which 
I expressed  on  the  previous  day  to  himself 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  that  Dr.  Conwell 
would  not  accede  to  my  request.  He  then 
mentioned  your  name,  as  a person  whom  1 
1 might  in  such  a case  possibly  appoint,  and 
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inveighed  pretty  loudly,  and  by  no  means 
sparingly,  not  against  you  personally,  but 
against  Jesuits  and  Sulpicians,  and  all  the 
clergy  of  Baltimore,  and  stated  that  your 
appointment  would  be  obnoxious.  I said 
that  he  had  need  have  no  apprehension  of 
your  appointment,  first,  because  much  as  1 
wished  the  restoration  of  peace  and  religion 
in  Philadelphia,  I preferred  the  interests  of 
my  own  diocese  to  those  of  any  other,  and 
I would  not  easily  part  with  you  if  I could 
detain  you  • and  next,  because  I knew  you 
would  not  come,  for  you  had  already,  to 
my  knowledge,  refused  Dr.  ConwelPs  invi- 
tation, which  was  most  pressing  and  flatter- 
ing— and  that  you  had  declared  to  me  that 
nothing  could  induce  you  to  destroy  your 
peace  of  mind,  by  entering  upon  the  ministry 
in  Philadelphia.  I farther  acquiesced  in  the 
correctness  pf  the  observation  which  had 
been  made,  but  which  the  gentlemen  have 
omitted  to  record,  though  I distinctly  recol- 
lect it,  that  were  your  virtues  ever  so  great, 
your  appointment  would  not  produce  peaco, 
if  you  were  highly  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
But,  I trust  I need  not  assure  you  that  1 did 
not  acquiesce  in  any  observation  which 
would  imply  your  want  of  any  qualification 
for  any  station  of  the  ministry;  and  my  ac- 

Suiescence  in  such  an  observation,  would 
ave  been  my  own  condemnation,  for,  at 
the  time  I haa  left  you  as  vicar-general  in 
charge  of  my  diocese,  and  had  to  express 
to  you  those  feelings  which  I shall  ever 
cherish,  of  gratitude  for  your  virtuous  dis- 
charge of  that  duty. 

As  to  my  stating  an  instance  of  improper 
conduct  on  your  part,  &c.,  though  I have  no 
distinct  recollection  upon  the  subject,  which 
would  enable  me  to  speak  positively  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced,  I 
do  recollect,  that  in  some  way,  I did  men- 
tion as  a fact,  the  archbishop  having  given 
to  you  a commission  as  vicar-general  of  the 
diocess  of  Charleston,  in  December,  1820, 
though  he  had  received  my  notice  of  ap- 
pointment and  consecration,  and  intention 
of  coming  to  my  diocess,  and  renewal  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  clergy  therein,  on  the  21st 
of  the  preceding  month.  I do  not  know 
what  caused  it  to  be  introduced,  nor  how  it 
bore  upon  the  subject  But,  supposing  this 
to  be  tne  fact,  it  was  evidently  no  improper 
conduct  on  your  part;  and  you  have  since, 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  original  document, 
convinced  me  that  what  I stated  was  not 
a fact  because  the  commission  which  I 
thought  bore  date  in  December,  1820,  was 
given  in  December,  1817,  and  was  for  the 
C&rolinas  and  Georgia,  then  part  of  Balti- 
more. 

1 trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  this  explanation 


will  satisfy  you  and  the  respectable  clergy 
of  Baltimore,  that  I did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  charges  against  them,  to  which  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  listening;  but 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  f could 
give  no  opinion,  as  the  alleged  facts,  if  ever 
they  tbok  place,  occurred,  some  of  them, 
whilst  1 was  in  Ireland,  and  others  before  1 
was  bom.  I trust,  also,  that  the  insertion  of 
this  clause,  “if  ever  they  occurred/*  will 
not  be  taken  by  Messrs.  Ashley  and  Fagan, 
as  questioning  their  veracity;  it  iq  but  prac- 
tising a degree  of  caution,  which  I nave 
been  taught  by  themselves,  to  prevent  the 
observance  of  politeness  being  misconstru- 
ed into  an  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of 
what  I have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 

I am  also  convinced  that  this  explanation 
will  frustrate  what  I conceive  to  be  the  object 
of  the  pamphleteer,  viz. : to  produce  quarrels 
between  us. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  very  reverend  and 
dear  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  Sept.  11,  1822. 

LETTER  II. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr  Conweil,  Bishop  of 

Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir  : — In  my  former  letter 
to  you.  I trust  I have  succeeded  in  satisfying 
you,  “ that  I did  not  assert  that  you  gave 
me  powers  which  you  had  not  given.” — 
a That  I did  not  pledge  to  the  trustees  of  St. 
Mary*s  Church,  the  honour  and  veracity  of 
a bishop,  that  you  should  be  deposed  and 
driven  out  of  the  city.”  “ That  I did  not 
endeavour  to  undermine,  to  degrade,  to  de- 
pose, and  to  expose  you  to  further  con- 
tempt/* &c.  “That  I did  not  state,  that 
your  conduct,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hogan, 
was  abominable.**  “ That  1 did  not  offer 
to  be  Mr.  Hogan’s  agent  to  prosecute  you 
for  the  violation  of  his  rights.**  But,  that  I 
did  inform  him  and  his  supporters  repeated- 
ly, “ that  Mr.  Hogan  was  incorrect  in  offi- 
ciating against  your  will  in  St.  Marv*s 
Church  ;**  and  that,  in  all  the  advice  which 
I gave,  to  have  the  charges  against  you 
sent  to  Rome  for  examination,  and  in  my 
offers  to  send  them,  and  to  bring  the  case 
to  a proper  hearing  and  decision,  I did  so 
upon  the  assumption,  that  proper  proofs  of 
the  chaTges  should  be  first  made  out,  and 
that  I should  be  satisfied  of  their  truth  and 
their  sufficiency : and  that  ray  object  was  to 
produce  peace,  by  placing  in  a regular  and 
orderly  way,  for  proper  decision  ^ before 
competent  tribunals,  those  complaints  and 
recriminations,  which  had  destroyed  the 
peace  of  a large  and  respectable  city,  em- 
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biltered  the  comforts  and  destroyed  t}*a 
harmony  of  private  families,  and  covered 
with  obloquy  and  disgrace  a church  of 
which,  however  unworthy  I may  be,  I was 
one  of  the  bishops. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  show  to  you, 
and  to  my  dock,  that  I am  not  guilty  upon 
other  severe  charges  which  Mr.  Hogan  has 
thought  proper  to  make  against  me.  So  far 
as  I am  individually  concerned,  I should 
have  been  content  to  be  silent,  and  leave  to 
those  who  know  me,  to  say  whether  they 
believed  me  capable  of  acting  as  1 am 
charged  to  have  done.  If  I know  myself, 
John  England  would  be  quite  satisfied  to 
say  nothing  upon  the  present  occasion ; but, 
the  character  of  the  individual  will  some- 
times give  a tinge  to  the  estimation  in  which 
his  office  will  be  held,  especially  in  a 
country  where  the  nature  and  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  And  upon  this  ground, 

I feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  some  ad- 
ditional explanations. 

I shall,  in  the  present  letter,  examine  the 
following  passages  of  the  pamphlet : 

P.  6.  “ In  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  the 
Right  Reverend  Editor,  I shall  confine 
myself,  exclusively,  to  a recital  of  facts; 
and  I am  prepared  to  show,  from  under 
his  own  hand,  and  from  his  own  lips, 
that  in  his  public  and  private  calumnies 
against  me.  he  is  guilty  of  the  most 
irreconcilable  inconsistencies,  and  the 
most  shameful  departure  from  truth ! 

P.  10.  “ I consented,  prov  ided  he  appointed 
a clergyman  in  my  place  exclusively 
for  St.  Mary’s  Church.  He  pledged 
himself,  in  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Power  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hannan, 
that  he  would,  if  possible,  find  a clergy- 
man to  officiate  in  my  place.  I replied,  [ 
that  unless  he  could  provide  a clergy- 1 
man,  or  satisfy  the  people  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  going  for  a time,  I could 
not  think  of  going  with  him. — His  an- 
swer was,  as  to  satisfying  the  people , leave 
that  to  me;  I will  engage  to  do  that. 
Upon  these  conditions,  entered  into  in 
the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Power, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Hannan,  I express- 
ed, in  writing,  my  consent  to  become 
his  subject. 

P.  16.  “The  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  was  then 
mentioned  as  one  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, and  Dr.  England  said,  that 
should  his  application  be  successful, 
he  and  some  other  gentleman,  agree- 
able to  the  congregation,  should  be  ap- 
pointed. To  which  Mr.  Ashley  replied, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  his  success,  in  that 


or  any  other  request,  that  might  procure 
the  removal  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hogan,  as 
that  seemed  the  only  object  Bishop 
Con  well  had  at  heart;  ana  again  ob- 
served, that  the  trustees  could  not  con- 
sent to  be  answerable  for  such  a mea- 
sure. To  which  Dr.  England  replied, 

‘ Leave  that  matter  to  me ; I will  take 
all  the  responsibility'from  Mr.  Hogan 
and  the  trustees.7  He  was  then  asked, 
whether  he  would  address  the  people 
in  the  church  ? The  answer  to  which 
was,  e Whenever  it  may  be  necessary.7 
P.  18.  “ The  day  after  being  Saturday,  I in- 
quired of  the  right  reverend  editor, 
who  was  to  officiate  on  the  following 
Sabbath  morning?  His  reply  was,.’ 
‘Shut  up  the  church.’  Of  course,  as 
he  did  not  perform  his  promise,  in  pro- 
curing a clergyman  to  officiate  in  my 
place,  nor  come  forward  to  satisfy  the 
people,  my  contract  was  ipso  facto  an- 
nulled, ana  I continued  the  discharge 
of  my  functions  in  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
P.  19.  “ At  the  close  of  a few  hours  he  be- 
lieves every  charge  against  me.  I ex- 
pected he  might  come  forward  in  per-, 
son,  the  following  Sabbath  morning, 
and  reconcile  the  people,  as  he  pro- 
mised, with  my  absence. 

P.  21.  “I  expected  this  letter  would  have 
allayed  the  rapcour  which,  for  some 
hours,  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  prelate’s  bosom.  I hoped,  that 
the  recollection  of  his  being  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Most  High,  and  having  to 
approach  his  most  holy  altar  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  would  inspire  him,77 
&c. 

The  entire  of  this  is  reducible  to  a single 
charge,  viz.:  That  I violated  a contract 
which  I made  with  him — which  contract 
was,  that  if  he  came  to  Charleston,  1 would 
procure  some  clergyman  to  officiate  in  St. 
Mary’s,  or  else  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
propriety  of  his  going  from  them  for  a time. 

Now,  if  this  was  our  contract  it  must  be 
evident  I did  not  violate  it.  for  as  he  did  not 
come  to  Charleston,  I was  not  bound  to 
perform  my  part  of  the  engagement. 

But,  he  states  that  I manifested  a disin- 
clination thereto,  and  gave  proof  of  my 
want  of  intention  to  fulfil  it,  by  telling  him, 
“When  he  inquired  on  Saturday , who  was 
to  officiate  on  the  following  Sabbath  morn- 
ing,’7 to  “shut  the  church,”  and  thus  that 
he  was  released. 

Now,  suppose  I made  no  such  contract 
with  him,  it  will  be  plain,  that  my  telling 
him  on  Saturday  mommg  to  shut  the  church, 
would  not,  on  ray  part,  be  a violation  there- 
of. What  are  his  own  words?  “ Hu  pledged 
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himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  | 
Power  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Hannan,  that  he  ] 
would,  if  possible , find  a clergyman  to  offi- 
ciate in  my  place.”  My  answer  is,  then, 
very  simple.  It  was  not  possible  for  me,  be- 
cause 1 had  no  right  to  give  jurisdiction  to 
any  clergyman,  wnen  I had  none  myself — 
bat,  I did  all  mat  teas  possible  for  me  to  do. 

I consulted  the  clergymen  of  the  city  whe- 
ther they  thought  the  interdict  under  which 
the  church  lay,  extended  to  prevent  mine, 
or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Power’s  officiating  in  St. 
Mary’s,  and  was  told  by  them,  that  they 
were  convinced  I would  do  wrong,  even  if 
it  did  not  extend  so  far?  to  officiate  therein, 

. as  they  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  against 
your  wish.  It  was  not  possible,  then,  for 
me,  nor  for  any  other  clergyman,  to  officiate 
there.  Bat  it  was  possible  for  me  to  apply 
to  you,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  for  power  to 
appoint  a pastor,  and  1 did  so,  but  I could 
not  receive  your  answer  in  sufficient  time 
for  that  Sunday.  Why,  then,  did  I not  go 
to  explain  that  to  the  people,  as  I contracted 
to  do  ? The  sequel  will  show. 

But,  suppose  the  procuring  a clergyman, 
if  possible,  for  St.  Mary’s,  formed  no  part 
of  my  contract  with  Mr.  Hogan;  would  I 
then  have  violated  it,  by  not  having  a cler- 
gyman in  the  church?  Now,  the  fact  is, 
mere  was  no  such  clause  in  our  contract ; 
and  Mr.  Hogan  has  not  stated  what  was  the 
fact,  when  ne  asserted  that  there  was. 

In  my  letter,  p.  17  of  his  pamphlet,  are 
specified,  all  the  conditions  which  I bound 
myself  to  fulfil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  letter  was  given  by  me,  will  show  that 
it  must  contain  all  the  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled by  me. 

I arrived  from  New  York  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  16th  of  October,  which  was  Tues- 
day: at  that  time  the  Mayor’s  Court  was 
occupied  in  the  inquiry  arising  out  of  the 
complaint  of  Mary  Connell.  Mr.  Hogan 
called  upon  me : 1 was  then,  as  I still  am, 
under  an  impression  of  his  innocence  of  the 
charges  made  by  that  woman.  I received 
him  m the  manner  in  which  I ought,  from 
the  impressions  on  my  mind.  On  that  and 
the  next  day  we  had  several  interviews, 
and  from  a determination  which  I had  come 
io— not  to  see  the  lay  gentlemen  of  either 
side,  unless  after  I had  closed,  if  I could, 
the  ecclesiastical  question — I declined  the 
visits  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  gen- 
tlemen who  did  me  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  me,  sending  as  my  apology  the  deter- 
mination 1 had  formed.  On-  Thursday 
morning,  the  18lh,  Mr.  Hogan  and  I had 
agreed  upon  the  conditions  of  that  letter, 
except  the  last  two,  the  subjects  of  which 
did  not  then  present  themselves.  Mr.  Ho- 


gan was  then  asked  by  me  ty  write  a re- 
quest to  me  to  receive  him  into  the  diocess 
of  Charleston,  upon  the  conditions  we  had 
stipulated,  and  I showed  him  a form  which 
I had  drawn  up,  and  which  he  was  to  copy. 
He  then,  for  the  first  time  asked  me  wno 
was  to  officiate  at  St.  Mary's,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  learn  what  should  oe  done  upon 
that  head.  I told  him  if  he  came  to  my 
diocess  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  St. 
Mary’s ; and  that,  unless  he  chose  to  con- 
tinue acting  irregularly,  he  could  not  offi- 
ciate there : and  that,  of  course,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  to 
appoint  a pastor;  that  Mr.  Hogan  bad  no 
right  to  continue,  and  that  he  knew  I had 
no  right  to  appoint.  Mr.  Hogan  said  the 
people  would  be  greatly  displeased  and  dis- 
appointed. I stated  that  their  displeasure 
or  disappointment  ought  not  to  sway  his 
determination,  but  he  should  weigh  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  own  acts. 
He  said  he  was  disposed  to  follow  my  ad- 
vice, but  was  at  a loss  to  know  how  he 
should  explain  his  conduct  to  the  people. 
My  answer  to  him  was,  that  I would  make 
his  difficulties  as  few  as  possible — that  he 
could  very  easily  state  that  it  was  by  my 
advice,  as  a friend  whom  he  consulted,  his 
acts  were  regulated,  and  throw  the  weight 
of  explaining  the  grounds  of  that  advice 
upon  me.  He  then  expressed  a wish  to  see 
the  trustees  before  he  would  write  the  letter. 
I distinctly  told  him  that  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  was  that  the  trustees  would 
not  be  pleased  at  his  acting  as  I recom- 
mended; th^t  now,  I thought,  he  had  re- 
ceived sufficient  reasons  from  me  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  would  do  right  in  follow- 
ing my  advice;  but  that  his  seeing  them 
would  only  increase  his  difficulties,  and  en- 
tangle him  in  embarrassments  arising  from 
former  pledges,  from  feelings,  and  perhaps 
reproaches,  which  I wishea  him  to  avoid. 
I concluded  by  saying  that,  as  a priest,  he 
ought  to  be  leu  by  maxims  of  duty,  and  not 
by  the  wishes  of  any  party — that  he  could 
see  them  if  he  pleased — but,  that  as  I fore- 
saw it  would  only  increase  nis  difficulties, 
I advised  him  against  it.  We  then  had  a 
long  conversation  as  to  the  consequences 
likely  to  follow  from  leaving  the  church 
without  a clergyman ; and  with  this  distinct 
knowledge  of  ray  views,  and  with  a distinct 
knowledge  that  I had  no  power  to  appoint 
a clergyman  for  St.  Mary’s,  he  took  home 
the  form  which  I gave  him  to  copy,  and 
sent  me  his  application  copied  from  that, 
requesting  me  to  receive  him  into  the  dio- 
cess of  Charleston,  upon  the  condiiion,  on 
my  part,  “of  his  having  leave  to  go  to 
Rome,  should  he  think  proper,  to  prosecute 
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on  his  own,  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  Philadelphia,  any  suit  or  suits  he  or 
they  may  think  proper  to  institute  against 
ou,”  and  promising  “ to  obey  me,  and  to 
e directed  by  me  as  his  bishop  ” Thus, 
it  must  be  plain  that  at  that  time  I made  no 
contract  with  him  “to  provide  a clergyman, 
or  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  propriety  of 
his  going  for  a time;”  and  he  not  only 
“thought  of  going”  without  this  contract 
being  made,  but  actually  agreed  to  go.  I, 
indeed,  promised  him,  that!  would  explain 
to  his  supporters  the  ground  of  my  advice ; 
and  I fulfilled  that  promise,  and  told  him 
that  as  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  question 
was  now  closed.  I would  gladly  Bee  the  lay 
entlemen;  ana  as  1 had  before  declined 
is  invitation  to  dine,  I now,  in  a message 
through  Mr.  Power,  informed  him  that  I 
woula  dine  with  him  on  that  day,  Thursday. 
Shortly  afterwards  I received  nis  applica- 
tion, and  whilst  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Hannan  was 
yet  waiting  for  the  answer,  which  I instantly 
wrote,  at  about  11  o’clock,  Messrs.  Ashley, 
Leamy,  and  Fagan  did  me  the  honour  of 
calling.  I,  of  course,  could  not  then  have 
forgotten  the  contract  which  I had  just  made, 
nor  could  I expect  to  keep  from  their  know- 
ledge so  important  a part  of  that  contract, 
as  that  which  was  all  they  cared  for,  and 
what  Mr.  Hogan  stated  he  insisted  upon, 
and  which,  if  I agreed  to,  he  would  have 
instantly  told  them. 

What  do  they  state?  That  I mentioned 
to  them  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hogan’s  com- 
munication, and  of  my  answer,  which  con- 
tained all  the  conditions.  When  I men- 
tioned the  whole  of  my  agreement  and  ad- 
vice to  them,  they  naturally  saw  that  there 
was  no  provision  for  placing  a clergyman  in 
the  church,  and  as  naturally,  page  12,  Bi- 
shop England  was  asked  what  would  be- 
come of  the  congregation  in  the  absence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan,  as  it  was  observed  that 
“ while  the  grass  was  growing,  the  steed 
might  starve.”  To  which  he  replied,  “ the 
trustees  might  shut  up  the  church,”  &c. 
Now,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  I will  ask  three 
questions:  1.  If  I had  stipulated  with  Mr. 
Hogan,  not  an  hour  before,  that  I would 
find  a clergyman  to  officiate  in  the  church, 
would  I have  then  told  the  trustees  that  the 
church  was  to  be  shut  up  ? 2.  If  I told  the 
trustees  on  Thursday  that  the  church  was 
to  be  shut  up,  was  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Ho- 
gan to  inauire  of  the  Right  Reverend  Editor 
on  Saturday,  who  was  to  officiate  on  the 
following  Sabbath  morning?  And  3.  If  I 
contracted  with  Mr.  Hogan  to  provide  a 
clergyman  for  the  church,  must  I not  know 
he  would  give  the  trustees  information  of 
that  contract? 


I promised  Mr.  Hogan,  that  I would  satisfy 
his  supporters  that  he  acted  by  my  advice, 
and  that  I would  endeavour  to  convince 
them,  as  I thought  I had  convinced  him, 
that  they  and  he  would  do  well  to  follow 
that  advice,  and  I redeemed  this  pledge,  for 
those  gentlemen  swear,  (p.  11,)  that  after 
explaining  what  that  course  was.  “ Dr.  Eng- 
land went  into  a diffuse  train  of  reasoning, 
to  prove  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the 
course  he  recommended.” 

I did  not  even  lead  them  to  hope,  that  I 
could  remedy  this  want  of  a cleigyman  in 
the  way  they  desired,  for  I told  them,  that 
it  could  only  be  remedied  by  your  giving 
me,  as  a particular  favour,  permission  to 
nominate  a pastor,  but  which  permission  I 
did  not  expect.  Thus,  it  is  plain,  1 did  not 
lead  those  gentlemen  to  think  I would  offi- 
ciate, or  procure  a clergyman  to  officiate. 

On  that  day  before  dinner,  in  the  presence 
of  Messrs.  Power  and  O’Hannan,  I told  Mr. 
Hogan,  that  now  he  having  left  the  diocese 
of  Philadelphia,  and  being  under  my  juris- 
diction, might  if  he  chose  be  absolved  from 
his  censures,  as  I had  in  that  case  your 
power  tq  remove  them.  I then,  upon  the 
expression  of  his  wish  to  have  them  re- 
moved, required  him  upon  his  knees  to  pro- 
fess his  full  belief  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  express  his  re- 
gret for  his  publications,  to  promise  to  obey 
tne  decisions  of  the  See  of  Rome  upon  all 
the  parts  of  his  case,  and  until  such  deci- 
sion could  be  had,  to  obey  me  and  to  follow 
my  directions  upon  each  and  every  pari  thereof. 
He  made  those  declarations  ana  promises, 
and  I then  absolved  him  upon  those  condi- 
tions ; after  which  we  went  to  dinner. 

He  after  dinner  said,  that  having  now 
done  everything  which  I required,  he  thought 
it  was  not  incorrect  to  ask  what  he  was  to 
do  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  I meant  to  do 
regarding  him  in  Charleston.  I told  him. 
that  of  course  he  knew  that  if  ever  he  haa 
jurisdiction  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  now  re- 
signed it  • that  I could  not  give  him  power 
where  I nad  none  myself,  and  that  he  must 
of  course  altogether  cease  from  doing  any 
ministerial  acts,  and  prepare  as  soon  as 
possible  to  go  to  Charleston.  He  made 
several  observations  upon  the  trouble  which 
he  said  would  probably  follow  the  closing 
of  St.  Mary’s,  and  said  he  should  not  like 
to  witness  it,  and  for  many  other  reasons  he 
was  anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  possible,  aud 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  ex- 
pressed his  wishes  for  Mr.  O’Hannan  being 
placed  near  him,  &c. 

Next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  Mr. 
Power  informed  me  at  an  early  hour,  that 
Mr.  Hogan  wished  to  see  me,  and  at  the 
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same  time  showed  me  a paper  which  Mr. 
Hogan  gave  him,  for  my  signature,  stating 
all  the  conditions  which  I had  agreed  to  as 
favonrable  to  Mr.  Hogan,  and  as  conceived 
by  him.  Mr.  Power  expressed  a strong 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Hogan’s  dispositions,  from 
some  conversation  which  he  had  with  him. 
I stated  that  I could  have  no  objection  to 
give  in  writing  what  I had  agreed  to,  as  I 
considered  my  word  equally  binding  upon 
me  as  any  other  pledge  I could  give,  and 
that  I would  ascertain  Mr.  Hogan’s  disposi- 
tion by  putting  a test  before  Tong.  Accor- 
dingly, after  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hogan,  I accompanied  him  to  his  boarding- 
house, and  whilst  . breakfast  was  getting,  I 
made  some  verbal  changes  in  the  form  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Power,  stating  my  reasons  to 
Mr.  Hogan,  which  seemed  to  have  their  due 
weight  with  him.  Mr.  Power  copied  it 
during  the  time  I was  at  breakfast.  I then 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Hogan  to  reperuse,  which  he 
did.  I then  asked  him  if  it  contained  all 
the  conditions  which  he  had  made;  to 
which  he  answered,  that  it  contained  more 
than  he  had  hoped  for,  and  expressed  his 
gratitude.  I then  signed  it,  and  presented 
it  to  him,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
19th  of  October,  and  not  on  the  20th,  as  it 
Is  dated  in  the  pamphlet,  at  about  nine 
o’clock,  at  the  house  where  he  boarded,  not 
far  from  St.  Mary’s  Church.  This  is  the 
document  which  is  found  in  the  17th  and 
18th  pages  of  his  pamphlet.  The  copy 
differs  from  the  original  in  two  words  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  paragraph. 
The  original  has,  “ which  I could  not  give 
you,  di<f  I believe  you  guilty  of  the  charges 
advanced  against  you.”  Mr.  Hogan  has 
primed  it,  “aid  I believe  you  guilty  of  any 
of  the  charges  advanced  against  you.”  This 
addition  is  immaterial,  for  the  charges  were 
those  of  immoral  conduct,  which  I did  not 
believe  to  be  well-grounded. 

Thus,  I think  it  must  be  clear,  that  this 
document  recites  all  that  I had  engaged  to 
perform  up  to  that  period ; and  in  this  there 
is  no  mention  of  my  having  engaged  to 
rovide  a priest  to  officiate  at  St.  Mary’s; 
at  there  is  positive  evidence  by  Messrs. 
Ashley,  Leamy,  and  Fagan,  that  I distinctly 
told  them,  on  the  preceding  day,  that  unless 
Dr.  Conwell  granted  permission  to  me,  and 
which  permission  I did  not  expect,  to  ap- 
point a clergyman,  the  church  should  be  shut , 
or  only  open  to  Dr.  Conwell  or  his  dele- 
gates. 

My  proof,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  does  not 
end  here.  After  I gave  Mr.  Hogan  this 
letter,  I then  told  him,  “ Now,  sir,  you  are 
done  with  St.  Mary’s  Uhurch,  will  you  give 
me  the  sacrament  if  it  be  in  the  tabernacle ; 

VOL.  v.  9 


and  if  you  have  got  any  particles  in  your 
pixis,  that  I may  give  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cooper?”  He  assented,  and  we  went  toge- 
ther to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  where,  on  his 
knees,  he  gave  me  the  key  of  the  taberna- 
cle, from  which  I took  the  vessels  contain- 
ing the  sacrament,  which  I removed  thence 
to  St.  Joseph’s,  where  I gave  them  up  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  to  place  the  sacrament  in 
the  tabernacle  there;  and,  as  Mr.  Hogan 
stated  the  vessels  to  be  his  private  property, 
I brought  them  back  to  him.  At  leaving 
the  church,  I remarked,  that  God  alone 
knew  when  mass  would  be  celebrated  there 
again;  and  I stated  to  him,  that  as  he  may 
feel  a delicacy  in  attending  at  mass,  on 
Sunday,  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  as  he 
could  not  say  mass  himself,  and  as  he  was 
free  from  censures,  I would  say  mass,  if  he 
chose,  at  his  house,  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  at  it. 

Upon  my  return  to  Mr.  Hogan’s,  I met 
Messrs.  Aphley  and  Fagan,  whom  I inform- 
ed of  what  had  been  done,  and  went  into 
my  reasons  again  at  length.  In  their  history 
of  this  interview  they  preserve  much  of  the 
substance,  but  by  no  means  the  order  of 
the  conversation. 

After  I had  given  my  reasons.  Mr.  Ashley 
remarked,  that  Mr.  Hogan  haa  acted  from 
himself,  and  not  by  the  advice  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  that  before  the  congregation  they 
stood  blameless;  and  asked  Mr.  Hogan 
how  he  could  reconcile  his  present  acts  with 
his  former  declarations,  especially  his  late 
pledge  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  church  ? I interposed,  and  told 
Mr.  Ashley,  that  perhaps  at  that  time  Mr. 
Hogan  viewed  the  subject  in  a different  light 
from  what  he  now  did;  and  that  if  any  per- 
son was  responsible,  it  was  I who  gave  the 
advice.  Mr.  Ashley  then  said,  that  either 
Mr.  Hogan  or  I should,  from  the  spot  in 
which  the  pledge  was  given,  give  an  ex- 
planation to  satisfy  the  people,  that  it  was 
not  the  act  of  the  trustees.  I stated,  that 
when  I gave  the  advice,  I did  not  know 
how  the  trustees  were  disposed,  nor  was  I 
acquainted  with  their  wishes,  nor  did  I con- 
sult them,  and  that  it  was  by  my  advice 
Mr.  Hogan  did  not  consult  them,  and  of 
course  the  trustees  could  not  be  responsible. 
Mr.  Ashley  then  said,  he  hoped  the  respon- 
sibility would  not  rest  upon  them,  but  wnere 
it  ought.  I answered  in  the  very  words 
6tated  by  Messrs.  Ashley  and  Fagan, 
“Leave  that  to  me,  I will  take  all  the 
responsibility  from  Mr.  Hogan  and  the  trus- 
tees.” I was  then  asked,  “ As  I would  not 
consent  to  officiate  in  the  church  on  Sunday, 
and  as  Mr.  Hogan,  it  now  appeared,  haa 
determined  not  to  officiate,  would  I address 
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the  people  in  the  church  on  Sunday,  upon  tion  and  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  were 
this  subject?”  I staled,  “ either  there  or  in  known  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  trustees 
some  other  convenient  place,  when  it  shall  determined  to  procure  Mr.  Hogan’s  conti- 
be  necessary.”  Mr.  Ashley  remarked  in  nuance. 

substance.  “That  the  trustees  did  not  wish  In  going  with  Mr.  Hogan,  subsequently 
to  take  a thorn  from  Mr.  Hogan’s  side,  and  to  this  conversation,  to  return  the  visit  of 
plant  it  in  their  own  and  added,  with  a Mr.  Meade,  who  did  me  the  honour  of  call- 
significant  smile,  “At  all  events,  Hogan,  ing  on  me  on  Tuesday,  1 was  asked  by  Mr. 
you  have  drawn  your  neck  out  of  the  noose  Hogan  whether  I would  have  any  objection 
very  dexterously.”  It  must  then  be  plain,  to  Mrs.  Ashley’s  attending  my  Mass  at  his 
that  the  trustees  were  under  the  impression  house  on  Sunday  morning,  as  he  believed 
that  I made  no  pledge  to  supply  St.  Mary’s  she  would  prefer  assisting  there  to  going  to 
with  a clergyman,  and  that  it  was  to  them,  one  of  the  churches.  I stated  that  1 had 
and  not  to  Mr.  Hogan,  that  I,  on  the  pre-  not,  and  that  he  might  bring  whom  he 
ceding  day,  stated  that  I would  apply  to  pleased. 

you,  as  a particular  favour,  for  leave  to  ap-  Finding  my  situation  at  the  Mansion 
point  one,  though  I had  no  hopes  of  my  re-  House  extremely  inconvenient,  I requested 
nuest  being  complied  with,  and  I redeemed  that  I might  be  directed  to  some  private 
this  pledge  by  writing  to  you,  Right  Reve-  lodging,  where  my  accommodation  would 
rend  Sir.  be  more  suitable  to  my  feelings.  Mr.  Ho- 

Messrs.  Ashley  and  Fagan  state  that  they  gan  pressed  me  to  use  his  house  for  the 
waited  on  me  “ on  Friday,  to  know  what  few  days  during  which  I was  to  remain,  and 
arrangement  would  be  made,  under  existing  to  sleep  there  that  night.  I consented, 
circumstances,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  Rev.  Mr.  Power  accompanied  me  thither 
service  on  the  ensuing  Sunday ; on  which  j from  St.  Joseph’s,  at  about  half-past  ten 
subject  Dr.  England  deferred  expressing  his  j o’clock.  Mr.  Hogan  was  not  at  home, 
intentions  until  evening,”  (page  14.)  Those  Mr.  O’Hannan  received  us.  I instantly  ob- 
gentlemen,  together  with  Mr.  Leamy,  state  served  him  to  be  greatly  agitated  and  de- 
m page  12,  that  on  the  preceding  day  1 told  jected ; and  Mr.  Power  gradually  brought 
them,  “ they  might  shut  up  the  church.”  It  him  to  acknowledge  that  ne  feared  the  trus- 
must  then  be  plain  that  I did  not  inform  , tees  had  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Hogan  to  re- 
them  on  the  preceding  day,  that  I would  tract  his  promises  to  me.  and  to  bind  him- 
officiate,  or  procure  a person  to  officiate : self  to  officiate  on  Sunday.  I said  it  was 
but  they  state  that  I undertook  to  write  to  impossible  he  could  consent.  Mr.  O’Hannan 
you  for  leave  to  appoint,  &c.  Why  then  replied  there  was  no  use  in  deceiving  me— 
call  upon  me  next  day,  when  they  knew  I it  was  a fact.  I asked  what  could  be  thought 
could  not  have  your  answer?  and  why  by  of  him  after  having  acted  so?  His  answer 
my  desire?  The  plain  and  full  statement  was,  “You  would  not  blame  him  if  you 
of  what  occurred  will  be  the  best  explana-  saw  him — no  man  was  ever  so  beset  and 
tion.  Mr.  Hogan  having  withdrawn  with-  worried.”  It  was  now  considerably  after 
out  any  stipulation  with  him  for  supplying  eleven  o’clock,  and  though  Mr.  O’Hannan 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  trustees  conceived  pressed  us  to  stay,  Mr.  Power  and  I went 
they  ought  to  try  what  could  be  done.  Ac-  out,  declaring  we  would  prefer  walking  all 
cordingly  they  instantly  proposed  their  diffi-  night  through  the  streets  to  remaining  there, 
culty:  to  which  I gave  my  answer.  They  and  returned  to  the  Mansion  House, 
calculated  that  I would  have  the  power  of  Next  day  was  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Hogan 
appointment,  and  that,  probably,  before  a neither  sent  to  me  nor  came  to  me  to  in- 
week. Mr.  Ashley  stated,  page  16,  he  had  quire  “who  was  to  officiate  on  the  next 
no  doubt  of  my  success — this  conviction  he  Sabbath  morning?”  nor  did  I reply,  “ shut 
expressed  also  on  the  preceding  day.  The  up  the  church.”  But  he  sent  to  request  an 
entire  difficulty  was  then  reduced  to  this  interview,  and  I answered,  “ If  he  be  not 
single  point,  Snail  the  church  be  closed  on  disposed  to  do  what  is  right,  I do  not  wish 
Sunday,  or  will  any  arrangement  be  made  to  meet  him — if  he  be  disposed  to  act  as  he 
to  have  Mass?  Not  wishing  hastily  to  de-  ought,  let  him  leaye  the  occasion  of  being 
cide,  I stated  that  I would  answer  next  day.  tempted  by  those  people — let  him  leave 
After  consulting  the  clergy,  I was  told  you  town  and  not  return  until  Monday,  and  then 
would  not  give  me  the  power,  nor  be  pleased  I will  see  him  and  forget  what  he  has  done 
with  my  saying  Mass  in  St.  Mary’s.  I last  nteht.”  I have  been  informed,  I do  not 
wished  to  reconsider  the  case  and  declined  know  how  truly,  that  he  was  twice  on  the 
answering  until  evening^  to  try  .whether  the  point  of  doing  so,  but  was  prevented.  I 
clergy  would  change  their  opinion.  I found  know  two  of  his  supporters  came  to  inform 
them  continue  unchanged.  My  determina-  me  that  he  was  going,  and  to  know  would 
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I speak  to  the  people  t I answered,  that 
when  he  had  left  town,  I would  appoint  the 
time  aud  the  place.  At  six  o’clocic  one  of 
his  warmest  partisans  came  to  inform  me 
that  Mr.  Hogan  would  not  leave  town,  but 
would  officiate  next  day.  I then  said,  I 
do  not  wish  to  add  to  his  censures.  By 
officiating  he  relapses  into  his  former  state — 
let  him  send  me  a request  to  release  him 
from  my  jurisdiction,  and  I will  comply 
with  it — but  let  me  have  it  in  half  an  hour, 
and  I will  inflict  no  tanher  censure  : but 
unless  I receive  it  then.  I shall  be  obliged  to 
issue  an  excommunication.57  I was  told  I 
should  have  it  before  twenty  minutes.  I 
waited  four  hours  and  a halt,  and  at  half- 
past ten  at  night  Mr.  Power  and  I called  at 
his  house;  and  Mr.  Power  served  on  him 
a formal  monition,  signed  by  me,  directed 
to  him  as  a priest  of  my  diocess,  not  to  of- 
ficiate in  a strange  diocess  in  which  he  had 
no  jurisdiction,  and  in  which  he  was  forbid- 
den under  censures  to  officiate,  and  decla- 
ring that  if  he  disobeyed  this  monition  and 
mandate,  he,  by  the  fact,  would  incur  major 
excommunication,  and  tne  power  of  absolv- 
ing therefrom  reserved  to  me;  and  in  my 
presence  Mr.  Power,  having  burst  into  tears, 
put  it  into  his  hand,  informing  him  also  of 
its  contents. 

Mr.  Power  and  I retired  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  about  twelve  o5clock  Mr.  O’Han- 
nan, accompanied  by  the  person  by  whom 
I had  sent  the  message  in  the  evening, 
came  to  me  with  the  paper  which  I was 
promised  to  have  at  half-past  six.  I said  it 
was  now  too  late,  the  monition  had  been 
issued  and  received.  I,  however,  kept  the 
paper. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Hogan  was  at  St.  Ma- 
ry’s Church,  at  an  early  hour.  I said  mass 
at  St  Josepn’s,  after  I had  been  informed 
that  he  celebrated  at  St.  Mary’s.  I then 
breakfasted,  and  was  waiting  to  preach, 
when  I was  handed  the  letter  in  p.  19,  which 
is  there  dated  October  20th.  that  is  Saturday, 
whereas  the  original  was  dated  on  Sunday, 
21st,  and  the  ink  was  fresh  and  the  wafer 
wet,  and  in  place  of  asking  me  to  u proceed 
to-morrow  aftenioon,”  as  in  the  printed  copy, 
the  original  asked  me  to  “ proceed  this  after- 
noon , and  the  words  possess  ecclesiastical  in- 
formation, which  are  marked  in  italics,  al- 
lude to  a conversation  which  I held  late  on 
Saturday,  night,  and  which  he  could  not 
have  known  before  it  was  held,  and  the 
complaint  against  Mr.  Cooper  was  for  a 
conversation  which  he  had  after  nine  o’clock 
on  Saturday  night.  All  these  are  so  many 
palpable  proofs  of  the  letter  being  written 
on  Sunday  morning.  What  can  be  his  ob- 
ject m studiously  altering  it  to  Saturday,  and 


changing  its  context  to  suit  the  change  of 
date,  1 know  not. 

My  answer  was  written  the  instant  after 
I read  the  note,  for  in  the  original  there  was 
a passage  which  I did  not  find  in  the  printed 
copy,  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  an- 
nounce to  his  flock  at  mass,  that  I would 
address  them  on  that  evening.  After  what 
had  taken  place,  1 looked  upon  the  letter  to 
be  intended  as  an  insult;  to  which  1 sent  the 
answer,  p.  22.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Hogan, 
of  the  same  date,  was  given  to  me  with  the 
wafer  wet.  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  in  Wil- 
ling’s Alley,  at  ten  o’clock.  I did  noj  read 
it^  as  soon  as  I saw  the  commencement,  but 
returned  it  to  the  messenger,  remarking  that 
I knew  no  pastor  of  St.  Mary's. 

I trust  it  will  be  seen  from  the  documents 
and  facts  which  the  pamphlet  of  my  accuser 
contains,  that  it  must  be  evident  I did  not 
either  lead  Mr.  Hogan  or  the  trustees  to 
believe,  either  that  I would  officiate,  or  pro- 
cure a person  to  officiate  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  unless  in  a case  which  I stated  to 
be  improbable,  viz.,  vour  giving  me  power 
to  do  so ; and  next,  that  before  I promised 
to  do  even  that,  Mr.  Hogan  had,  without 
any  such  condition  being  made,  placed 
himself  under  my  jurisdiction,  and  promised 
to  obey  me  as  his  bishop;  and  that  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  my  not  observing  my 
promises  to  him,  but  in  consequence  of 
yielding  to  the  trustees,  that  he  declined 
fulfilling  those  solemn  promises;  and  though 
I always,  since  I examined  the  case,  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Hogan  acted  irregularly, 
I never  then  or  now  charged  him  with 
profligacy,  because,  though  I have  proof 
enough  for  the  first  charge,  I have  no  proof 
for  the  second.  But,  I now  repeat  what  I 
have  before  stated,  that  I was  doing  all  I 
had  promised  to  do,  and  he  has  thought 
proper,  after  acting  irregularly,  to  charge  me 
with  being  the  person  in  fault. 

It  will  also  be  perceived,  that?  to  the  last 
moment,  I had  not  declined  my  intention  of 
addressing  the  people  as  I had  promised, 
though  I was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  do  so  in  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
But,  after  Mr.  Hogan  had  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  my  injunctions,  and  that  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  trustees,  I had  little  hopes 
of  my  address  to  the  people  being  produc- 
tive of  any  good  effect ; besides,  the  glaring 
impropriety  of  my  appearing  officially  in 
the  same  church,  with  a person  whom  I had 
been  obliged  to  excommunicate. 

Your  clergy  told  me,  and  I believe  with 
good  reason,  that  the  consequence  of  my 
appeping  in  St  Mary’s  Church,  would  be. 
creating  an  erroneous  impression,  that  I did 
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not  consider  Mr.  Hogan  to  have  been  validly 
excommunicated. 

Tedious  as  I have  been,  I must  address 
to  you  another  letter,  to  explain  some  other 
passages  of  the  pamphlet. 

I remain,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant,  and  brother  in  Christ, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  Sept.  12th,  1822. 


SECTION  VII. 

We  feel  obliged  to  J.  F.  of  Baltimore,  for 
his  care  in  sending  us  the  letters  signed 
Pacificus;  they  cannot  be  immediately  re- 
viewed, but  they  shall  not  be  neglected. 
Why  would  not  J.  F.  entrust  us  with  his 
name,  or  give  us  some  reference  to  assure 
us  that  we  may  depend  upon  his  statements? 
He  must  himself  feel  that  we  would  act  in- 
delicately in  giving  to  the  public  the  name 
of  any  individual  as  the  author  of  a publi- 
cation, without  knowing  the  authority  upon 
which  we  gave  it.  It  is  true,  that  we  have 
received  duplicates  of  the  same  papers  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  same  name  was  Writ- 
ten on  the  margin  as  the  writer  of  the  letters. 
We,  however^  do  not  know  who  the  author 
in  Philadelphia  is,  nor  who  is  the  writer  in 
Baltimore.  As  to  the  other  points  of  the 
letter  of  J.  F.,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
of  Pacificus  not  being  a Catholic ; the  affec- 
tation of  his  phraseology  is  an  attempt  to 
exhibit  technical  knowledge  and  legal  pre- 
cision, and  ecclesiastical  information  and 
close  reasoning.  Any  of  his  paragraphs 
would  instantly  show  that  he  is  not  only  not 
a Roman  Catholic,  but  that  he  know*  not 
one  particle  of  canon  laiw,  not  even  its  first 

Sles,  not  even  the  essential  and  funda- 
prineiple  of  church  authority.  How- 
ever, he  shall  have  his  day.  But  he  must 
have  patience  for  his  turn. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  this  day  a letter 
to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  we 
would  not  give  insertion ; because,  whether 
the  Bishop  of  Charleston  was  or  was  not, 
publicly  and  according  to  law,  punished  for 
a libel,  or  whether  he  wrote  many  libels,  is 
not  of  itself  the  matter  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  discuss  in  this  paper ; but  as  this 
personal  attack  has  been  made  upon  him 
from  the  motive  of  revenge,  for  our  having 
done  our  duty  in  exposing  the  want  of  juris- 
diction in  the  young  man  employed  in  St. 
Mary’s  church,  it  is  but  just  that  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  repelling  that  charge 
as  he  has  done  the  others. 

The  young  man  in  St  Mary’s  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  ship  he  came  in,  and  the  j 
captain  with  whom  he  sailed,  were  men- 


tioned. There  is  an  old  saying,  “ None  so 
deaf  as  they  who  trill  not  hear.”  We  would 
stake  our  lives  for  it  he  is  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand, and  also  that  he  will  pretend  not  to 
understand  the  reason.  His  cousin  George 
could  understand  it,  and  the  captain  under- 
stood it,  but  we  will  not  trouble  the  young 
man  with  recollections  where  it  is  pleasant 
“to  remepober  to  forget.”  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  part  of  his  life  or  con- 
duct, but  with  his  public  acts,  regarding  St. 
Mary’s  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Those  acts 
we  shall  examine  as  we  please,  and  com- 
ment upon  as  we  think  proper. 

LETTER  in. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr  Conwell,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir  : — In  my  two  former 
letters,  I have  explained  those  points  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hogan’s  pamphlet  which  prin- 
cipally regarded  the  transactions  upon  the 
nature  of  which  you  had  a strict  right  to 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Hogan  has  thought  proper  to  place 
before  the  American  public  many  other 
allegations  which,  if  true,  would  very  justly 
lower  me  in  public  estimation,  and  argue 
the  impropriety  of  my  retaining  that  place 
in  the  ministry  with  which  I am  charged. 

I was,  for  some  time,  of  opinion  that, 
after  having  explained  my  conduct  in  Phila- 
delphia, I should  npt  have  to  obtrude  upon 
the  public;  but  I am  otherwise  advised,  and 
it  is  suggested,  that,  having  given  a partial 
explanation,  silence  upon  tne  other  charges 
would,  by  many  persons,  be  construed  into 
an  avowal  of  their  truth.  I shall,  therefore, 
endeavour,  as  briefly  as  I can,  to  give  the 
explanations  which  1 consider  necessary  for 
my  defence.  Were  Mr.  Hogan  and  I in 
Ireland,  I should  not  need  to  explain.  The 
facts  which  he  distorts  are  there  well  known, 
and,  from  the  most  virtuous  and  public  spi- 
rited individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
prints  and  at  public  meetings,  I have  repeat- 
edly been  complimented  for  those  very  acts 
upon  which  he  demands  my  condemnation 
in  this  country.  And  I trust  that,  when  they 
who  have  read  his  charges  shall  have  read 
my  statement,  of  public  and  notorious  facts, 
I shall  not  appear  so  condemnable  in  their 
eyes  as  they  may  be  at  first  led  to  believe  I 
deserved. 

The  following  are  the  passages  which  I 
shall  first  explain.  I may  not  be  able  to 
review  them  all  in  the  compass  of  this  letter, 
but  I shall  exhibit  them  here: — 

P.  7.  “Probably  the  bishop  dreaded  ho 
would  injure  his  health  by  his  attention 
to  a party  paper  which  he  then  edited, 
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and  to  which  he  seemed  to  be  then  ex- 
clusively devoted ; or,  perhaps,  he  ap- 
rehended  he  would  injure  his  lungs  by 
aranguing  mobs  at  elections  for  mem- 
bers for  the  city  of  Cork;  or,  perad- 
venture,  he  had  some  reason  to  fear  the 
world  would  be  censorious  enough  to 
remark,  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  a 
clergyman  however  virtuous  or  talented, 
to  edit  any  party  paper,  or  to  become 
the  head  of  any  electioneering  mob.” 
Do.  “ This  young  man,  actuated,  no  doubt, 
by  that  generous  ambition  which  al- 
ways bespeaks  a loftiness  of  mind  not 
peculiar  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  hear- 
ing that  the  Carolines  were  constituted 
into  a diocess,  applied  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  them,  and  through  the 
agency  of  some  of  his  parliamentary 
friends,  who  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  Ame- 
rica, obtained  the  appointment.” 

P.  19.  “But  our  astonishment  ceased  when 
we  recollected  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
Reporter,  author  of  sundry  libels , for  one 
cf  which  he  had  been  tmbliay , and  accord- 
ing to  law , punished .” 

P.  31.  “ You  seem  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  this  great  and  vast  countiy;  your 
long  acquaintance  with  convicts,  and 
cells,  and  gallows,  might  have  enabled 
you  to  form  accurate  ideas  of  the  base 
and  more  corrupt  passions  of  the  human 
heart;  but  it  appears  you  have  never 
looked  at  the  fairer  side  of  human  na- 
ture, or  never  seen  the  bright  and  pro- 
gressive aspect  which  the  human  soul 
wears  when  it  breaks  through  the  fetters 
of  slavery,  and  shakes  off  the  encum- 
brances of  ignorance,  despotism,  and 
superstition,  as  it  has  done  in  this  coun- 
try; otherwise,  vain  as  you  are,  you 
would  not  dare  to  introduce  amongst 
us,  its  inhabitants,  the  absurd  and  re- 
volting doctrine  of  blind  obedience  and 
non-resistance.” 

P.  13.  “ It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark, 
that  Dr.  Ehgland,  in  going  to  the  wharf, 
stated  to  Mr.  Ashley,  that  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  in 
Ireland,  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
the  report  of  his  having  been  suspended 
in  Ireland  was  as  groundless  as  it  was 
unprincipled.” 

They  are  reducible  to  the  following 
charges: 

1.  That  I edited  a party  paper  in  Cork, 
to  which  I seemed  to  be  exclusively  de- 
voted. 

2.  That  I was  editor  of  the  Southern  Re- 
porter, and  author  of  many  libels. 


3.  That  I was  publicly,  and  according  to 
law,  punished  for  one  of,  those  libels. 

4.  That  I headed  an  electioneering  mob 
in  the  city  of  Cork. 

5.  That  I ran  the  risk  of  injuring  my 
lungs  by  haranguing  the  said  mob. 

6.  That  all  this  was  inconsistent  with  my 
duty  as  a clergyman. 

7.  That?  having  heard  of  the  erection  of 
the  Carolinas  into  a diocess,  I applied  for 
their  superintendence. 

8.  That  I obtained  the  appointment  through 
the  interference  of  my  parliamentary  friends. 

9.  That  my  parliamentary  friends  never 
lose  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  America. 

10.  That  I dared  to  introduce  into  this 
country  the  revolting  doctrines  of  “blind 
obedience  and  non-resistance.” 

11.  That  1 appear  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in 
this  vast  and  great  country. 

12.  That,  from  my  long  acquaintance 
with  convicts,  cells,  and  gallows,  1 am  in- 
capable of  forming  accurate  ideas  of  free- 
dom of  soul. 

13.  A statement  by  Messrs.  Leamy,  Ash- 
ley, and  Fagan,  that  I stated  to  Mr.  Ashley 
that,  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hogan  in 
Ireland,  I was  convinced  the  report  of  his 
having  been  suspended  in  Ireland  was  as 
groundless  as  it  was  unprincipled. 

The  first  charge  contains  two  statements. 
First,  that  I edited  a party  paper  in  Cork ; 
second,  that  I seemed  exclusively  devoted 
thereto. 

Before  I proceed  to  give  distinct  answers, 

I must  give  an  explanation.  A respectable 
friend  of  mine,  at  one  time  a most  opulent 
bookseller  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  a most 
respectable  Roman  Catholic,  is  now.  toge- 
ther with  his  two  sons,  whom  I shall  have 
occasion  to  mention,  in  this  country,  after 
having  experienced  great  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. This  gentleman  was  half  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  best-conducted  and  most  pro- 
fitable papers  in  Ireland, — The  Cork  Mer- 
cantile Chronicle.  He  became  embarrassed. 
His  partner  in  the  newspaper  stated  that,  as 
the  failure  occurred  in  the  book  department, 
and  the  paper,  which  was  a separate  con- 
cern, was  flourishing,  he  would  either  sell 
his  moiety  for  a stated  sum,  or  purchase  the 
other  moiety  for  the  same.  A number  of 
the  most  respectable  and  opulent  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  city,  amongst  whom  were 
the  former  and  the  present  bishops,  and  the 
former  and  the  present  deans  of  tne  diocess, 
entered  into  a subscription,  and  purchased 
one  moiety  from  the  partner  and  the  other 
from  the  creditors,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fainily.  They  had  two  objects  in  view,  one 
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to  save  the  property,  the  other  to  uphold 
the  principles  of  the  paper,  and  they  wish- 
ed to  find  a person  to  whom  they  could 
confide  both : after  considerable  inquiry, 
they  unanimously  requested  me  to  under- 
take, not  the  editing,  which  was  then  con- 
ducted by  a very  eminent  lawyer,  but  the 
trust.  I had  two  objections : one,  I knew  j 
that  as  the  paper  was  conducted  upon  the  ; 
avowed  principle  of  supporting  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  as  the  trustee  was  liable 
for  every  line  it  contained — for,  by  the  Irish 
law,  he  is  the  person  punishable,  whoever 
may  be  the  writer— I would  be  exposed  to 
the  continued  hostility  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  avowed  that  he  was  anxious  to 
extinguish  that  print  on  account  of  its  re- 
publican spirit,  and  vindication  of  Catholic 
rights;  the  second  was,  that  I could  not 
undertake  it  without  the  bishop’s  consent. 
The  bishop  having  not  only  given  the  con- 
sent, but  having  joined  in  the  request,  I un- 
dertook the  property  as  trustee  lor  the  two 
minor  sons  of  my  friend,  as  by  the  law  I 
could  be  trustee  only  for  minors,  persons  of 
age  being  themselves  responsible.  The 
paper  was  certainly,  as  might  be  seen  from 
its  files,  a party  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty , who  in  Ireland  are  not  the 
people,  but  a party, — and  inasmuch  as  it 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  in  that  country  are  also  a party. 

I was  not  the  editor,  but  I frequently  wrote 
for  the  paper  before  and  after  accepting  the 
trust,  and  occasionally,  in  the  absence  of 
the  editor,  conducted  the  print.  My  asso- 
ciates in  contributing  to  its  columns  were 
those  men  who  still  continue  fearlessly,  in 
Ireland,  to  express  those  sentiments  of 
which  an  American  may  be  proud.  If 
there  be  found  in  its  columns  during  my 
trusteeship  a single  sentence  favourable  to 
despotism,  or  opposed  to  rational  liberty, 
let  me  meet  the  abhorrence  of  every  friend 
of  freedom,  whether  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  second  part  of  this  first  charge  is  to- 
tally untrue,  for  during  that  period  I succes- 
sively held  the  following  situations,  all  the 
duties  of  which  I regularly  discharged:  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  city  prisons  : that  of  the 
Presentation  Convent  of  Nuns  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children  ; that  of  the  Magda- 
len Asylum ; the  lectureship  of  the  cathe- 
dral; the  superintendence  of  the  diocesan 
seminary,  and  teacher  of  philosophy  and 
theology  therein ; inspector  of  the  poor- 
schools  of  the  city,  which  contained  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  boys ; and  secretary 
to  the  Fever  Hospital ; and  was  on  the  com- 
mittees of  several  charitable  institutions. 
Many  of  those  situations  I held  together, 


and  was  during  the  entire  period  secretary 
to  the  diocess,  and  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Or- 
ders. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  charge  is  then 
untrue  in  the  sense  which  it  was  meant  to 
convey  to  the  public.  The  second  part  is 
altogether  opposed  to  the  truth. 

The  second  charge  is,  I believe,  in  its 
first  part,  only  a mistake  of  the  name  of  the 
paper, — for  my  impression  is.  that  Mr.  Ho- 
gan knew  nothing  of  the  case  but  what  he 
learned  from  some  vague  rumoua  If  he 
were  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the  South- 
ern Reporter  is  the  last  paper  with  which 
he  would  connect  my  name,  for  it  was  a 
paper  in  the  pay  of  the  British  government ; 
and  one  of  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  was  the 
abuse  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  would 
not  consent  to  barter  the  remnant  of  their 
liberties,  and  the  purity  of  their  religion,  for 
pensions  for  the  clergy,  and  eligibility  to 
office  for  the  laity : and  as  I was  one  ot  the 
most  active  in  opposition  to  those  destruc- 
tive and  enslaving  measures,  I saw  myself 
exhibited,  week  after  week,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Southern  Reporter,  sometimes  as  a 
star,  and  sometimes  as  a cloud,  sometimes 
as  a madman,  sometimes  as  a very  Daniel. 
If,  then,  the  Reporter  contained  libel*,  they 
were  not  mine.  The  second  part  of  this 
charge  distinctly  states  that  I am  the  author 
of  sundry  libels.  Was  this  assertion  made 
by  a person  whom  I would  choose  to  ap- 
pear against  in  any  court  of  justice,  I be- 
lieve I could,  in  America,  obtain  a verdict 
against  him  as  a defamer,  unless  he  could 
show  that  I wrote  more  libels  than  one:  but 
I shall  be  satisfied  to  lie  under  the  censure 
due  to  a libeller,  if  either  Mr.  Hogan,  or 
any  other  person,  will  produce  one  libel  of 
my  composition,  or  [in]  which  I was  a par- 
ticipator. 

The  next  charge  is,  that  I was  publicly, 
and  according  to  law,  punished  for  one  of 
those  libels.  I pray  your  attention  to  the 
facts.  In  the  year  1816  I was  trustee  for 
the  Chronicle;  in  the  paper  of  the  1st  of 
April,  1816,  the  following  paragraphs  ap- 
peared : 

U COMMISERATION  OF  A LANDLORD. 

“ Whilst  we  feel  gratified  in  recording 
the  many  concessions  made  in  these  ca- 
lamitous times,  by  landlords  to  their  dis- 
tressed tenants,  we  cannot  refrain,  however 
painful  the  task,  from  the  statement  of  an 
instance  of  an  opposite  nature,  which  our 
public  duty  compels  us  to  notice. 

“ Within  the  last  month,  a poor  tenant, 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  had  keepers  placed  upon  him  by  his 
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landlord  for  an  arrear  of  rent,  amounting  to 
about  .£5.  The  tenant,  unable  to  pay, 
shared,  as  an  Irishman  always  will,  his  dry 
potatoes  with  the  persons  sent  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  his  little  stock.  The  day  of 
sale  arrived,  the  landlord  came  upon  the 
premises,  the  stock  and  furniture  were  set 
up  and  knocked  down,  and  still  the  produce 
did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  arrears  and  cost. 
His  little  stock  of  provisions  was  sold,  even 
to  the  last  bushel  of  potatoes.  The  wife  of 
the  tenant,  surrounded  by  twelve  crying 
children,  ran  in  a distracted  manner  from 
her  dismantled  and  dreary  dwelling:  the 
heart  of  the  landlord  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pression which  such  a scene  was  calculated 
to  create,  human  feeling  was  not  yet  dead 
within  him ; he  turned  from  these  misera- 
ble objects,  and  declared,  liunon  his  honour , 
if  was  a pity  that  one  half  of  them  were  not 
j hot!!!”  and  he  departed/lest  the  delicacy 
of  his  nerves  should  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  impressions.  Was  all  this  done 
for  the  £5  ? No,  reader,  it  was  not ! It  was 
done  for  recovering  the  land.  It  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  one  minor  transaction  of  that 
extensive  system  which  has  been  the  bane 
of  Ireland.  The  landlord  had  but  a residue 
of  two  years7  interest  in  this  ground,  and 
the  tenant  had  a demise  for  that  period. 
The  head  landlord  was  known  to  be  a no- 
bleman who  had  determined  to  give  a pre- 
ference to  the  occupying  tenant : and  there- 
fore the  under  landlord,  or  middleman  as 
he  is  called,  was  anxious  to  have  the  land 
m his  possession ; and  it  Was  not  for  the  £5 
that  the  distress  was  levied,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  occupant  from  the  land. 
But  whither  was  he  to  be  driven?  or  to 
whom  was  he  to  look  for  assistance  ? How 
were  his  children  to  be  supported?  We 
cannot  answer  these  questions.  This  is 
one  great  cause  which  has  driven  the  un- 
happy peasantry  of  Ireland  to  desperation. 
The  owners  of  the  estates  are  absentees, — 
the  middlemen  and  the  agents  are  generally 
good  friends, — and  the  name  of  the  occu- 
pier is  not  on  the  roll  exhibited  to  the  lord 
paramount,  or  if  by  chance  his  name  should 
be  mentioned,  he  is,  as  we  have  known  to 
be  the  case  in  one  very  extensive  estate  in 
this  county,  not  long  since  out  of  lease,  re- 
turned as  a labourer  or  a cottager;  and  thus, 
ejected  from  their  dwellings,  driven  from 
their  homes,  vagrants  through  the  country, 
out-canted,  and  rendered  penniless  and 
hopeless — these  unhappy  persons  enter  into 
combinations  which  civilized  society  can- 
not tolerate,  and  must  punish.  But  whilst 
we  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  preserving 
order,  let  us  shed  a tear  over  the  victim, 
and  cherish  the  hope  that  the  day  may  not 


be  distant  when  the  poor  Irish  slave  may 
be  protected  by  his  landlord,  and  be  allow- 
ed a small  participation  of  the  blessings 
with  which  heaven  rewards  his  toil. 

“ In  the  case  before  us,  a remedy  has 
been,  we  trust,  found, — because  the  agent 
of  the  nobleman,  upon  whose  estate  this 
occurrence  took  place,  was  a man  of  hu- 
manity, and  has  interested  himself  on  be- 
half of  the  wretched  family ; he  had  certi- 
fied the  statement  of  the  poor  man,  who, 
by  the  contributions  of  his  neighbours,  has 
been  enabled  to  proceed  to  London,  to  look 
for  a renewal  of  his  lease  from  the  noble 
lord,  and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  his 
prayer  will  be  granted.  We  regret  to  say, 
that  the  mesne  landlord  is  a clergyman. 
How  unlike  other  reverend  gentlemen, 
whose  humanity  we  had  occasion  to  ap- 
plaud! They  say  he  expects  shortly  to  be 
decorated  with  the  magisterial  mantle. 
Want  of  space  prevents  our  entering  more 
at  large  upon  this  subject  at  present.'7 

I never  was  believed  to  be  the  writer. 
Mr.  Goold,  who  was  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  gentleman  who  brought  an  action  against 
the  trustee  of  the  paper,  for  damages  in  the 
Civil  Court,  at  the  trial,  I copy  the  words 
from  the  printed  report,  u lamented  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  should  be  found  sacri- 
ficing his  functions,  and  in  violation  of  his 
sacred  office,  his  time,  whether  with  the 
consent  of  the  higher  powers  or  not,  to  him 
was  not  known,  but  he  found  this  reverend 
gentleman  to  be  the  responsible,  legal  pro- 
prietor of  the  ( Mercantile  Chronicle  ;7  77  and 
again,  “ the  plaintiff  has  no  enmity  to  Mr. 
England,  and  he  equally  admits  that  he  is 
convinced  that  reverend  gentleman  neither 
had  nor  has  any  enmity  to  him.'  1 believe 
they  do  not  even  know  each  other;  but 
though  he  is  convinced  that  Mr.  England 
was  not  the  author  of  the  paragraph,  and 
that  he  had  no  participation  therein,  still  he 
holds  Mr.  E.  accountable,  if  he  will  not  pro- 
duce the  writer.77 

Mr.  Quin  was  leading  counsel  for  me ; he 
answered  one  part  of  Mr.  Goold’s  speech 
in  the  following  words:  ‘‘ Gentlemen,  Mr. 

England  is  the  proprietor  of  this  print  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner.  My  learned,  and  I 
am  always  to  add,  my  eloquent  friend,  Mr. 
Goold,  stated  something  about  the  exercise 
of 1 unprecedented  functions7  in  public  prints. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  the  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence be  unprecedented,  if  amiable  be- 
nevolence be  unprecedented,  then  my  client 
has  indeed  been  unprecedented.  Gentle- 
men, he  has  been,  and  he  is  the  benevolent 
trustee  of  the  respectable  but  unfortunate 
family  of  ****#.  He,  gentlemen,  as  trustee 
for  that  family  to  that  establishment,  at  the 
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request  of  a number  of  the  most  respectable 
amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  stands  upon  the 
highest  ground  of  Christian  benevolence.” 
“Gentlemen,  this  is  not  a case,  as  Mr. 
Goold  would  have  you  believe,  between 
two  individuals;  it  is  not  founded  upon  a 
charge  of  malice ; it  is  an  action  brought  by 
an  individual  against  the  proprietor  of  a public 
print  to  whom  no  malice  has  been  imputed, 
whom  the  very  plaintiff  acquits  of  malice.” 
“You  will  recollect  also,  that  neither 
counsel  nor  evidence  insinuated  that  the 
defendant  had  any  intention  to  injure  or  to 
give  pain  to  the  plaintiff.” 

“ Now,  how  does  he  prove  his  case  ? By 
bringing  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  transac- 
tion described  took  place  between  himself 
and  his  tenant ; that  it  was  known  in  the 
vicinity ; that  it  was  talked  of,  and  then  that 
it  was  inserted  in  the  paper  without  the  men- 
tion of  names,  without  the  designation  of 
place,  and  that  the  moment  it  appeared  the 
whole  transaction  was  so  accurately  de- 
scribed, no  person  who  knew  the  transac- 
tion could  doubt  but  it  was  meant  for  him.” 
In  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  there 
were  two  defects  fatal  to  the  defence ; the 
first,  the  words  attributed  in  the  paragraph 
were  not  spoken  by  the  landlord,  but  by  a 
person  in  his  company ; of  course,  the  land- 
lord. upon  this  part  of  the  case,  should  suc- 
ceed. Next,  the  tenant  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal witness  to  support  the  allegations,  re- 
peatedly stated,  that  although  all  the  facts 
of  his  case  were  described  in  the  paper  ex- 
actly, and  that  he  read  the  paper,  naving 
been  told  that  his  case  was  described  therein, 
and  having  sworn  that  the  description  was 
exact  and  accurate,  yet  he  would  not  under- 
take to  say,  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  de- 
scribed were  his  landlord  and  himself.  The 
jury,  who  were  twelve  landlords,  being  spe- 
cial, declared  their  conviction  that  he  per- 
jured himself  in  this  la6t  statement.  They, 
upon  that  ground,  rejected  his  testimony 
altogether,  and  of  course  found  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  his 
claim.  This  was  the  libel  for  which  I was 
publicly,  and  according  to  law,  punished. 

I knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  neither  did 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  my  consent  was 
given  to  the  insertion  of  the  article,  after  I 
had  been  applied  to  for  the  purpose,  by  a 
most  benevolent  man,  who  nau  no  con- 
nexion with  either  of  the  parties,  but  who 
had  learned  the  facts  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  pledged  himself  to  me  that  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be  true.  The  names  were 
not  mentioned  to  me,  and  I stated  the  con- 
ditions of  insertion  to  be,  that  no  individuals 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  a subject  for  giving  a general  view  of 


the  evils  of  Ireland,  arising  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  industrious  by  the  idle. 

I could  have  withdrawn  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  trial  by  the  offer  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  I had  been  requested  by  the 
writer  of  the  article,  for  whom  I had  the 
highest  esteem,  and  who  has  since  died  in 
his  benevolent  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
and  who  was  the  father  of  an  amiable 
family,  not  to  give  his  name,  as  the  incon- 
veniences that  would  arise  from  the  uneasi- 
ness of  that  family,  would  be  afflicting  to 
him.  I respected  him  too  much  not  to 
comply  with  his  request.  Mr.  Hogan  knows 
a brother  of  his  in  Limerick,  who  is  also  a 
pattern  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  The 
testimony  of  their  fellow-citizens,  of  every 
religious  denomination,  and  of  every  grada- 
tion in  society,  has  given  to  those  gentle- 
men, a character  well  earned  by  their  acts. 
For  such  men,  engaged  in  such  a cause,  I 
should,  at  any  time,  be  happy  to  volunteer 
my  feeble  aia.  And  at  the  trial,  though  he 
said  upon  the  law  he  should  decide  against 
me,  the  presiding  judge,  Johnson,  declared 
his  concurrence  in  the  following  sentiments, 
expressed  by  my  leading  counsel,  Mr.  Quin : 

“ Butj  gentlemen,  there  is  one  matter, 
which,  in  despite  of  my  learned  friend,  I 
must  advert  to  and  draw  your  serious  atten- 
tion to.  Mr.  England  is  proprietor — you 
have  learned  under  what  circumstances.  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  political  economy 
of  every  well-regulated  public  print,  that  all 
transactions  bearing  upon  the  public  feeling:, 
interest,  or  of  national  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity— that  every  transaction  acting  upon 
the  interest,  degradation,  or  feeling  of  a por- 
tion of  the  community,  shall  be  observed 
upon  and  freely  discussed,  with  energy  and 
spirit,  but  certainly  with  temper  and  under- 
standing ; and  it  is  for  the  benefit  and  very 
existence  of  society  that  such  print  so  acts ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  print  neglect- 
ing to  discharge  so  imperative  a duty,  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  a public  press.  Such 
a press,  so  venal,  betrays  its  own  authority, 
the  country,  ana  the  constitution.  Under 
such  a press  crime  will  grow  so  big,  so 
monstrous,  as  to  shake  the  land  to  its  centre ; 
in  such  a case,  it  is  only  the  free  press  that 
can  show  guilt  in  its  deformity,  make  vice 
hide  its  head,  and  from  the  glorious  tran- 
scendent emanation  of  an  honest  press,  give 
vigour,  and  health,  and  independence  to 
the  land.  And  if  any  subject  in  this  coun- 
try require  the  animaavejrcion  of  the  press; — 
if  any  subject  is  capable  of  interesting  the 
feelings  of  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  in 
this  nation,  it  is  the  identical  subject  upon 
which  this  paragraph  m question  is  the 
theme ! All  things  are  weak— every  sub- 
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iect  is  minor  to  the  high  consideration  of  the  I 
happiness  or  misery,  the  comforts  or  ca- 
lamities of  that  vast  population  the  ‘pea- 
santry of  Ireland the  high  consideration  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  governor  and 
the  governed,  the  union  or  disunion  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  union  and  bond  which 
link  and  tie  in  unison  two  relative  parties, 
which  cannot,  by  art,  by  stratagem,  or  by 
force,  exist  together,  except  in  reciprocity  of 
action,  by  the  natural  ana  reciprocal  ties  of 
generosity  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on 
the  other.  That  happiness  and  peace  can 
only  have  life  and  animation  where  the 
loraly  master  can  feel  the  full  impulse  of 
generous  sensibility,  and  never  allow  him- 
self to  indulge  in  a greedy,  avaricious,  and 
grinding  oppression  of  the  unfortunate  culti- 
vator of  the  soil.  In  this  country,  particular 
circumstances  will  occur  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  which,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
much  as  we  must  deplore  them,  still  con- 
tinue to  exist*  in  all  such  circumstances,  it 
is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
the  unfortunate  peasant ; and  when  such  is 
the  case,  the  grand  object  for  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  country  is,  that  a mellowed 
system  should  be  acted  upon  towards  the 
peasantry,  and  which  system  can  only  have 
existence  in  the  humanity  of  the  landlord. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  demonstrated  to  you  that 
Mr.  England  received  the  paper  in  question 
— that  he  knew  not  of  himself  the  parties — 
that  it  complained  of  gross,  indecent  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  a rich  landlord,  and 
a clergyman,  upon  a poor  tenant,  a peasant, 
himself  cultivating  the  soil  which  he  rented, 
and  which  was  now  about  to  be  out  of  lease 
— he  inserted  it  under  those  feelings,  and 
conceived  he  was  only  discharging  a duty 
which  the  liberty  of  a press  imposed  upon 
him,  namely,  as  a proprietor,  to  notice  the 
inirenchment  upon  the  rights  of  society  in 
general  terms,  at  a certain  risk ; he  has  done 
so,  and  he  now  stands  in  a situation  to  meet 
the  charge  and  to  encounter  the  risk.” 

The  judge,  in  charging  the  jury,  stated, 
“ That  although  he  must  give  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  a verdict  must  be  had  for  me 
plaintiff,  yet  he  must  urge  upon  their  con- 
sideration, that  it  was  evident  there  was  no 
crime,  no  malice  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant : and  the  only  fault  which  he  appeared 
to  have  committed,  was  that  of  too  easily 
receiving  the  statement  without  sufficient 
scrutiny ; perhaps  he  relied  upon  others  for 
examination ; on  all  hands  it  was  agreed, 
the  paragraph,  so  far  as  the  statement  of 
alleged  facts,  did  not  originate  in  the  office, 
and  was  published  without  ill-will.  But, 
why  not  give  up  the  writer?  That  neither 
I nor  the  jury  can  answer — perhaps  the 

• 


trustee  of  this  paper  ought  not.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  it  would  destroy  the  sources 
of  intelligence  which  a public  print  pos- 
sesses, were  they  to  be  pointed  out,  besides 
the  situation  in  which  a trustee  stands  regard- 
ing the  property  of  others,  is  very  delicate.” 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
but  even  his  own  witnesses  proved  the 
statement,  with  the  exception  of  the  mistake 
in  attributing  the  words  spoken  by  one  per- 
son to  another,  to  be  substantially  correct. 

From  this  statement,  copied  cniefly  from 
the  report  of  the  trial  taken  down  by  short- 
hand writers  in  the  court,  and  irtimedialely 
printed  and  widely  circulated,  the  value  of 
Mr.  Hogan’s  charge  may  be  appreciated. 

I know  not  what  the  public  of  America, 
who  know  not  the  system  against  which  the 
paragraph  was  directed,  may  think  of  such 
a libel;  but  I know,  that  continuing  the  sys- 
tem to  which  it  was  opposed,  has  made 
Ireland  the  wretched  aDode  of  fever  and 
famine,  which  it  is  to-day. 

Whilst  Mr.  Hogan  was  indulging  in  pur- 
suits more  to  his  taste,  I was  to  be  found 
using  my  best  efforts  to  avert  the  ruin  which 
I foresaw,  but  which  a host  of  greater  and 
better  men  than  I am  could  not  prevent.  I 
regret  that  the  publication  was  so  highly 
coloured — I regret  its  mistake  in  attributing 
to  one  man  what  was  said  by  another — and 
I regret  that  the  writer  was  not  more  guarded 
in  his  special  description,  to  avoid  pointing 
out  an  individual ; but  I was  not  the  author, 
nor  did  I know  the  parties. 

I have  already  swelled  this  letter  too 
much.  # I shall  close  for  the  present,  and 
resume  the  other  topics  in  my  next. 

I remain.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant,  and  brother  in  Christ, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  Sept.  18th,  1822. 

SECTION  VIII. 

LETTER  IV. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir: — In  my  first  two 
letters  to  you,  1 proved  from  Mr.  Hogan’s 
own  pamphlet,  that  my  conduct  had  been 
greatly  misrepresented  in  his  publication. 
I did  not,  at  the  period  of  writing  these  let- 
ters, intend  to  go  out  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
thus  load  the  case  with  additional  docu- 
ments ; but  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
seen  the  documents  which  I hold  upon  the 
subject,  are  of  opinion  that  I would  be  guilty 
of  great  injustice  to  myself,  were  I not  to  ex- 
hibit them.  I shall,  therefore,  comply  with 
their  wishes  and  defer  examining  the  charges 
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enumerated  in  my  last  letter,  until  I shall 
have  exhibited  those  papers,  the  originals 
of  which,  I shall,  if  you  require  it,  send  to 
Philadelphia  for  your  inspection  and  exami- 
nation, and  that  of  any  other  person  who 
may  desire  it. 

I stated  in  my  second  letter,  that  Mr.  Ho- 
gan sent  me  a written  application  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  diocess  of  Charleston,  with- 
out making  any  condition  for  my  supplying 
St.  Mary’s  Church;  and,  that  in  my  answer 
to  his  application,  there  was  no  such  condi- 
tion agreed  to  on  my  part. 

Before  my  leaving  Philadelphia,  I return- 
ed Mr.  Hogan’s  letter  upon  my  receiving 
back  my  own;  but  the  following  copy  was 
taken  at  the  time : , 

“ To  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England,  &c.,  &c. 

“ Right  Reverend  Sir: — In  order  to  faci- 
litate the  arrangements  which  you  propose, 
for  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  on  religion 
in  this  city.  I beg  to  inform  you,  that  I shall 
retire  from  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia,  pro- 
vided yop  receive  me  into  that  of  Charles- 
ton : upon  condition,  however,  that  I shall 
have  full  leave  to  take  such  lawful  and  ca- 
nonical steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
vindication  of  my  character,  and  the  prose- 
cuting before  the  See  of  Rome,  such  suit  or 
suits  as  may  be  proper  to  obtain  for  me,  or 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  city,  such 
redress  as  the  Holy  See  may  judge  fit  to 

rant  for  the  wrongs  which  we  allege  have 

een  done  to  us. 

“ As  to  my  publications  and  conduct,  I 
only  have  to  say,  that  I leave  to  the  Holy 
See  to  judge  and  to  decide  upon  both  ; and 
that  after  it  shall  have  been  made  fully  ac- 1 
quainted  with  the  facts?  I shall  most  cheer- 
fully submit  to  its  decision.  Meantime,  I 
shall  be  guided  by  you  as  my  bishop  in  the 
future  regulation  of  my  conduct. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  lord- 
ship's humble  servant. 

“ Wm.  Hogan. 

“ October  18th,  1821. 

“ Endorsed. — Received  from  Rev.  A. 
O’Hannan,  October  18th,  1821,  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  answer. 

“ This  is  a correct  copy  taken  by  me  from 
the  original. 

“ A.  O'Hannan. 

“ October  20th,  1821.” 

My  answer,  which  was  returned  to  me 
by  Mr.  Hogan's  messenger,  on  the  night  of 
the  20th,  was  as  follows : 

“ To  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan,  Philadelphia. 

“ Philadelphia,  October  18th,  1821, 
Eleven  o'clock. 

“Reverend  Sir: — I feel  much  gratified 


at  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  which  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Hannan  has  now  handed  to  me. 

“The  conditions  which  you  make  are  so 
reasonable,  that  I cannot  object  to  them. 
Your  submission  to  the  Holy  See  is  sufficient 
for  me.  I do  think,  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances'of  your  case,  it  will  be  better  to 
lay  all  the  facts  before  that  tribunal.  Your 
pledge  to  abide  by  its  decision,  warrants  me 
in  exercising  the  jurisdiction  which  I have 
received  from  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
upon  the  condition  of  your  coming  to  my 
diocess,  and  that  whicn  I possess  as  dele- 
gate of  the  Holy  See  withm  my  own  dio- 
cess, where  I hope  soon  to  meet  you. 

“ The  details  will  be  better  arranged  in 
an  interview  between  us  this  evening. 
Meantime,  I beg  to  say,  that  I have  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Conwell  for  your  leaving  his 
diocess.  His  consent,  and  your  own  wish 
both  concurring,  I now  receive  you  as  be- 
longing to  the  diocess  of  Charleston,  and 
trust  that  you  will  always  find  in  me  a 
bishop  anxious  to  direct  you  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duties ; and,  from  your  several  con- 
versations with  me,  I anticipate  your  zeal- 
ous co-operation  with,  Reverend  Sir,  your 
bishop, 

“ f John,  Bishop  cf  Charleston. 7 7 

It  is  plain,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  that  when 
Messrs.  Leamy,  Ashley,  and  Fagan,  first 
conversed  with  me,  which  was  after  I had 
received  the  above  application,  and  de- 
spatched the  above  answer,  which  I was 
closing  when  they  came  in,  Mr.  Hogan  had 
retired  from  Philadelphia,  and  been  received 
into  Charleston,  in  the  full  extent  of  canoni- 
cal usage;  and  this  without  any  pledge 
“ under  my  hand,"  or  “ from  my  lips,"  of 
providing  a pastor  for  St.  Mary’s — without 
Mr.  Hogan’s  stating  it  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions, without  obtaining  which  he  could  not 
retire.  It  is  also  plain,  that  these  gentlemen, 
who  were  informed  of  the  substance  of 
these  letters,  saw  that  there  was  so  such 
condition,  and,  therefore,  they  sought  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  finding  it  impossible,  they  pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Hogan  to  remain  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  next  point  to  which  I will  draw  your 
attention,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  is  to  Mr.  Ho- 
gan's publication  of  my  note  in  pp.  17  and 
18.  When  I wrote  my  second  letter,  I did 
not  intend  to  publish  the  documents  which 
I now  give ; and  finding  that  I could  vindi- 
cate myself  without  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tions of  that  copy  from  the  original,  I deter- 
mined not  to  notice  the  alterations  which 
were  made.  I,  therefore,  only  remarked 
upon  what  was  a substantial  error  in  the 
close  of  the  second  paragraph,  and  corrected 
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its  meaning  after  having  merely  looked  to 
the  substance,  without  having  the  document 
before  me. 

I shall  republish  Mr.  Hogan’s  copy,  and 
give  the  original.  You  will  then  observe 
me  changes,  and  be  at  no  loss  to  determine 
their  object. 

Mr.  Hogan’s  alleged  copy  is  this : 

“ October  20th,  1821. 

u Reverend  Sir: — You  having  agreed  to 
the  terms,  which  I conceived  myself  bound 
to  make,  to  settle  the  differences  now  ex- 
isting in  the  congregation  of  St  Mary’s 
Church,  requires  on  my  part,  a distinct  re- 
capitulation of  the  conditions  I then  pro- 
posed. 

u You  shall  have  a mission  in  my  diocess, 
which  I could  not  give  you,  did  I believe 
you  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  advanced 
against  you. 

u You  shall  have  my  permission  to  go  to 
Rome,  to  institute  any  suit  or  suits  which 
you  or  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia  may 
think  proper,  for  the  recovery  of  your  rights. 

u Should  you  wish  to  leave  my  diocess, 
you  shall  have  my  permission,  with  testi- 
monials founded  on  a just  view  of  your  fu- 
ture conduct. 

You  shall  receive  a salary  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  from  whatever  in- 
stitution you  may  serve,  or  to  which  I may 
think  fit  to  appoint  you. 

“I  shall  endeavour  to  place  you  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Hannan  as  near  to  each  other 
as  possible,  and  the*  interest  of  my  diocess 
will  permit. 

“ t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston .” 

Copy  from  the  original,  and  compared 
and  agreeing  with  the  copy  taken  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Power  on  the  spot,  at  the  time : 

“ Philadelphia,  October  19th,  1821. 

“Reverend  Sir: — You  having  agreed  to 
the  arrangements  which  I conceived  myself 
in  conscience  bound  to  make,  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  to  the  congregation  of  St. 
Mary’s,  in  this  city,  requires,  on  my  part, 
a distinct  recapitulation  of  the  conditions 
which  I proposed  to  you,  and  which  1 now 
repeat. 

“ 1st  You  shall  have  a mission  in  my 
diocess,  which  I could  not  grant  did  I be- 
lieve you  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  you 
have  been  charged. 

“2d.  You  shall  have  my  permission  to 
go  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
any  suits^  which  you  or  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  this  city  may  institute  before  the  Holy 
See,  far  any  acts  hitherto  done,  or  connected 
teith  the  late  occurrences  in  Philadelphia. 


“ 3d.  Should  you,  at  any  time,  wish  to 
leave  my  diocess,  you  shall  have  my  per- 
mission to  do  so,  and  testimonials  of  your 
conduct  founded  upon  a just  view  of  your 
future  behaviour. 

“ 4th.  Should  I deem  it  prudent , and  you 
fed  it  convenient  to  reside  with  me,  or  be  other- 
wise employed  by  me  for  the  service  of  religion , 
you  shall  receive  from  me,  or  from  what- 
ever institution  you  may  serve,  at  the  rate 
of  $800  per  annum. 

“ 5th.  Unless  it  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
inconvenient  to  the  service  of  the  diocess, 

I shall  endeavour  to  place  you  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Hannan  as  near  each  other  as 
possible. 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

“ To  the  Rev.  Wm,  Hogan.” 

You  will  observe,  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
that  in  this  genuine  document  I made  no 
mention  of  his  rights. 

The  next  document  is  a sketch  of  my 
view  of  Mr.  Hogan’s  case,  together  with 
my  opinion  upon  that  case,  as  stated  by 
himself,  which  I drew  up  on  the  evening 
of  the  17  th,  after  having  supposed  the  truth 
of  all  the  assertions  made  against  you  by 
Mr.  Hogan.  I used  it  as  a sort  of  memo- 
randum to  guide  me  in  the  advice  I should 
give.  I read  it  for  Mr.  Hogan  more  than 
once,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  I read 
it  for  Messrs.  Leamy,  Ashley,  and  Fagan, 
on  the  18th;  and  I read  it  for  other  friends 
of  Mr.  Hogan,  on  that  and  on  the  following 
day,  dwelling  upon  and  explaining  its  seve- 
ral parts  and  propositions,  as  I found  neces- 
sary, to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  them 
the  propriety  of  being  guided  by  the  prin-_ 
ciples  which  it  contained.  I read  it  also 
for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurley,  and  I think  some 
others  of  your  clergy,  and  I believe  for  Mr. 
Carey. 

It  is  a slovenly  production,  without  form, 
because  it  never  was  intended  to  be  exhi- 
bited, and  was  merely  taken  down  to  keep 
in  view  the  train  of  reasoning  upon  which 
I gave  my  aduiee,  supposing  even  that  you 
were  guilty  of  all  the  faults  chaiged  by  your 
opponents : but  I prefer  publishing  it  in  its 
unpolished  state/ to  making  even  the  slight- 
est alteration. 

u Principles  upon  which  the  divisions  of 
Philadelphia  can  be  healed. 

u Statement. — Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  has  been 
censured  by  the  bishop.  His  moral  character 
has  been  aspersed.  He  denied  the  validity 
and  legality  of  the  censures.  He  officiated 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  which  was  in- 
terdicted. He  administered  sacraments, 
aspersed  the  moral  character  of  a number 
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of  clergymen  in  hie  publications,  and  denied 
die  truth  of  the  charges  against  himself. 

u lmo.  No  person  can  be  a judge  in  his 
own  cause.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hogan  must 
either  submit  to  the  sentence  of  his  bishop, 
or  appeal  to  a higher  legal  tribunal.  All 
other  acts  are  injudicious,  illegal,  and  de- 
structive, even  of  a good  cause,  in  every 
tribunal,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

u 2ndo.  The  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
regular  ordinary ; therefore,  all  his  acts  are 
presumed  valid  and  regular,  unless  proved, 
irregular  and  invalid,  coram  judice.  The  con- 
viction of  truth  upon  the  mind  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  number  of  individuals,  is  not  proof 
coram  judice.  Therefore,  the  sentence  must 
stand,  even  though  there  should  be  a con- 
viction upon  the  public  mind  of  its  irregu- 
larity and  invalidity,  until  it  be  set  aside  by 
the  proper  judge ; and  though  the  irregula- 
rity and  invalidity  should  be  proved  to  mil- 
lions of  persons,  this  proof  will  not  avail, 
unless  they  be  tne  regular  judges : because 
the  proof  is  coram  non  judice. 

“ 3tio.  The  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s  is 
not  the  canonical  judge.  The  archbishop  is, 
in  some  cases.  The  See  of  Rome  can  be 
in  all.  The  archbishop  is  not  now  here; 
and  even  if  he  were,  he  has  already  refused 
to  entertain  the  original  question:  and  by 
one  side  is  strongly  suspected  of  being  a 
party  to  the  question  to  be  tried.  Therefore, 
Rome  is  now  the  only  tribunal  which  can 
and  ought  to  be  appealed  to  for  obtaining 
a judicial  setting  aside  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  lower  tribunal. 

“ 4to.  A person  free  from  censures  stands 
upon  better  ground  in  court,  than  an  appel- 
Jant  under  a sentence,  the  reversion  of  which 
he  seeks.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hogan  should  en- 
deavour to  place  himself  in  that  situation, 
without  injury  to  his  case,  did  he  mean  to 
go  into  court. 

“ 5to.  A person  who,  having  acted  inju- 
diciously and  illegally,  ceases  to  do  so,  and 
expresses  sorrow  for  his  injudicious  and 
illegal  acts,  stands  upon  better  grounds  in 
court,  than  one  who  continues  those  acts; 
those  acts  once  committed,  and  not  retract- 
ed, are  in  canon  as  well  as  in  civil  law,  pre- 
sumed to  continue.  Mr.  Hogan's  acts  have7 
in  many  instances , partaken  of  both  those  quali- 
ties. Therefore,  he  should  rectify  this  error, 
did  he  mean  to  go  into  court. 

11  6to.  It  is  always  better  to  appear  in 
court  as  plaintiff,  for  an  injury  sustained, 
than  as  defendant  to  a cause.  Mr.  Hogan 
can  complain  of  injury  sustained,  only  when 
he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  what  he  claims 
as  his  situation.  He  is  virtually  a defen- 
dant even  in  an  appeal,  whilst  he  still  holds, 
even  by  force  of  tne  congregation,  and  the 


law  of  the  land,  that  place  which  the  bishop 
claims  to  be  his  by  canon  law : for  judgment 
must  be  given  by  the  canon  law,  not  by 
American  civil  enactments.” 

From  those  principles,  it  must  necessarily 
follow : 

1st.  That  Mr.  Hogan  acted  wrong,  in  as- 
suming to  himself  to  be  judge  in  nis  own 
case. 

2d.  That  he  acted  wrong  in  not  sub- 
mitting, in  faro  extemoj  to  the  bishop’s  sen- 
tence, until  it  should  have  been  set  aside 
by  a competent  tribunal. 

3d.  That  this  competent  tribunal  is  either 
the  court  which  inflicted  the  sentence,  or 
its  delegate,  or  its  superior,  i.  e.  the  Bisnop 
of  Philadelphia,  or  his  delegate,  or  the  See 
of  Rome. 

4th.  That  it  would  be  imprudent  in  Mr. 
Hogan  to  appear  before  the  See  of  Rome 
under  censures. 

5th.  That  Mr.  Hogan  ought  to  discontinue 
his  injudicious  acts,  by  retracting  his  pam- 
phlets : and  his  illegal  acts , by  desisting  from 
the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  in  the  diocese 
of  Philadelphia. 

6th.  That  thus  he  will  stand  upon  such 
grounds,  in  any  suit  for  injustice,  in  which 
he  may  choose  to  be  plaintiff*,  as  will  bring 
his  case  under  far  more  favourable  conside- 
ration than  it  could  otherwise  obtain. 

Note  upon  the  heads  3tio  and  3d.  — It 
must  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Hogan  can,  if 
he  chooses,  by  one  act.  place  himself  in 
such  a situation  as  would  give  jurisdiction 
to  a delegate  of  the  inferior  court,  viz.,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  to  do  away  all 
the  effects  of  the  sentence,  except  so  far  as 
the  territory  of  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia  is  con- 
cerned; and  thus  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  the  superior  court,  viz.,  Rome,  for  re- 
moval of  censures,  would  be  rendered  unne- 
cessary : for  in  case  Mr.  Hogan  withdraws 
from  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia,  and  places 
himself  uhder  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  as 
delegate  pro  tanto  of  the  inferior  court,  will 
absolve  him,  in  faro  extemo  ; and  intemo , so 
far  as  may  be  necessary,  from  the  censures, 
ab  homine , inflicted  by  that  court.  And  as 
the  delegate  of  the  superior  tribunal,  viz., 
of  Rome,  by  virtue  oi  special  powers  of 
delegation,  which  the  bishop  will  exhibit, 
he  will  absolve  from  all  irregularities  ana 
censures,  inflicted  a jure.  Nor  will  Mr.  Ho- 
gan be  thereby  prevented  from  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  character,  in  any  mode  he  may 
think  proper — nor  from  becoming  a plaintiff 
before  the  See  of  Rome,  for  any  alleged 
injury  against  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
or  any  other  person ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
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by  doing  this  act,  hei  will  plainly  stand  upon 
better  ground  for  all  those  purposes. 

Messrs.  Ashley  and  Fagan  testify,  page 
14,  enough  to  show,  that  I did  use  those 
reasons  “ in  support  of  the  advice  which  I 
had  given but  they  indeed  reduced  the 
entire  to  this : “ he  mentioned”  * * * “ that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  would  have  much 
greater  advantages,  by  appearing  as  plain- 
tiff against  Dr.  Conwell,  man  by  acting  as 
defendant;  to  obtain  which  advantage,  it 
was  necessary  he  should  relinquish  his  pre- 
sent situation  in  St.  Mary’s  Church.”  rer- 
haps  those  gentlemen  thought  my  reasoning 
reducible  to  their  statement.  They  also  tes-‘ 
tify  in  the  same  page,  that  I stated  Mr.  Ho- 
gan  was  incorrect  in  officiating  against  your 
will  in  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Perhaps  they 
thought  the  word  incorrect  was  equivalent 
to  illegal  and  invalid;  for  I repeatedly  told 
them,  that  the  acts  requiring  jurisdiction, 
such  as  absolution  in  confession,  and  the 
like,  were  all  invalid. 

1 shall  close  this  communication  by  ex- 
hibiting to  you  the  copy  which  Mr.  H.  gives 
in  his  pamphlet,  p.  19,  of  a letter,  which  he 
states  he  sent  me  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of 
October,  and  the  exact  copy  of  that  which 
I received : 

“ October  20th,  1821. 

“Right  Reverend  Sir: — I regret  the 
omission  of  a mere  formula  should  prevent 
you  from  doing  what  you  conceived  would 
be  of  paramount  advantage  to  religion.  I 
have  agreed  to  all  your  propositions,  though 
some  of  them  required  the  sacrifice  of  my 
rights  and  feelings.  I only  objected  to  the 
mode  of  complying  with  them,  seeing  that 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion in  general,  and  to  my  flock  in  particu- 
lar, who,  by  such  a mode  of  procedure, 
would  be  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  re- 
ligion, and  involved  in  the  consequent  mise- 
ries thereof.  Should  you.  Right  Reverend 
Sr,  permit  me,  I shall  mention  to  ray  con- 
gregation, that  you  will,  as  you  have  said, 
address  them  to-morrow  afternoon , and  re- 
store them  that  peace  they  stand  so  much 
in  need  of.  I shall  have  all  things  arranged 
lor  the  occasion ; of  your  success  you  seem 
to  have  no  doubt.  I do  not  presume  to  dic- 
tate to  you, — but  it  appears  to  me  that,  in 
matters  wherein  the  vitality  of  religion  is 
supposed  to  be  concerned,  we  should  not 
stand  on  formalities.  Were  I to  possess  the 
ecclesiastical  information  of  others,  perhaps  I 
should  act  differently;  but  possessing  only 
what  answers  my  purposes,  and  wishing  to 
display  it  only  for  the  good  of  religion,  I have 
taken  the  liberty  of  again  giving  you  my 
ideas  on  this  subject;  and  assuring  you,  that 


in  all  our  intercourse  tn  this  business,  I only 
require  the  protection  of  my  honour  and 
veracity.  Were  my  own  interest  alone 
concerned,  I should  yield  to  your  wishes ; 
but  the  rights  of  a large  ana  respectable 
congregation  are  at  stake;  and  unaer  such 
circumstances,  could  you  require  of  me  to 
leave  them,  without  even  wishing  them 
farewell?  Put  your  hand  to  yourbosom, 
and  ask  yourself,  whether  you  would  thus 
leave  a congregation  who  had  protected  you 
against  the  most  villanous  machinations ; no, 
sir,  you  would  not ; it  is  not  human  nature, 
and  religion  requires  not  the  total  overthrow 
of  humanity.  Reflect,  again,  and  again,  I 
beseech  you ; and  if  you  think  well  of  it, 
proceed  to-morrow  afternoon  to  heal  the 
wounds  which,  you  say,  have  been  inflicted  on 
religion. 

“ Your  Rev.  Pastor,  Mr.  Cooper,  actuated 
by  his  usual  zeal,  or,  perhaps,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  his  periodical  fanaticisms, 
is  spreading  over  the  city  sentiments  which 
I believe  you  never  expressed.  I wish  you 
would  discard  such  madmen  from  your  society, 
and  act  from  the  impulse  of  your  heart.  Should 
you  prrfer  an  interview  with  me,  I shall 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  when  or 
where  you  please. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

“William  Hogan.” 

Letter  received  by  me,  and  copied  without 
changing  a letter,  marked  on  the  back  in  my 
own  writing,  on  the  spot,  “Received  in 
Bishop  Conwell’s  house,  at  half-past  10 
o’clock,  on  Sunday,  October  21st,  1821. 
Answered  immediately.” 

“ Right  Re’d  Sir  : — I regret  the  omission 
of  a mere  formality  should  prevent  you 
from  doing  what  you  conceive  would  be  of 
permanent  advantage  to  religion — I have 
agreed  to  all  your  propositions,  tho  some  of 
them  required  the  sacrifise  of  my  wrights 
and  feelings;  I only  objected  to  the  mode 
of  executing  them,  seeing  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  gene- 
ral and  to  ray  flock  in  particular,  who  by 
such  a mode  of  procedure,  would  be  totally 
deprived  of  all  the  Consolations  of  Religion 
and  involved  in  all  the  consequent  miseries 
thereoff. 

“Should  your  Lordship  permit  me,  I 
shall  mention  to  my  congregation  that  you 
will  address  them  this  afternoon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  them,  that  peace  rney 
stand  so  much  in  need  of.  I shall  have  all 
things  arranged  for  the  occation,  of  your 
success  you  nave  no  doubt ; neither  have  I. 
I do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  you ; But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  in  matters,  wherein  it 
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is  supposed  the  vitality  of  religion  is  even 
locally  concerned,  we  should  not  stand  on 
mere  formulas — did  I posess  ‘ the  delicate  sense 
of  moral  feeling  or  extensive  ecleseastical  in- 
formation of  others’  I may  think  differently, 
But  posessing  only  as  much  as  answers  my 
purposes  of  both  those  qualifications  and  wish- 
ing only  to  make  a parade  of  them  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow  creatures , I have  taken  the 
liberty  of  again  giving  your  Lordship  my 
ideas  on  this  subject  and  assuring  you  that 
in  all  our  intercourse  I only  required  of  you 
to  protect -my  honor  and  verracity  which  you 
know  have  been  pledged  to  my  congregation — 
were  my  own  interest  alone  concerned,  I 
should  submit  to  your  wishes  on  this  occa- 
tion,  but  the  wrignts  of  a large  and  respec- 
table congregation,  nay  their  eternal  salvation 
is  concerned , and  under  such  circumstances 
could  you  require  of  me  to  leave  them 
even  without  bidding  them  farewell?  Put 
your  hand  to  your  boosom  and  ask  your- 
self, whether  you  would  leave  a congrega- 
tion who  have  protected  me  from  persecutions 
of  the  darkest  hue  in  such  a manner.  No,  my 
Lord,  your  greatful  and  generous  heart  would 
spurn  at  it,  it  is  not  human  nature,  and  the 
establishment  of  religion  requires  not  the 
total  overthrow  of  human  nature.  Reflect 
again  and  again  I besiege  you,  and  if  you 
think  well  of  it  proceed  this  afternoon  to 
heal  the  wounds,  which  imprudence , ( not  to 
say  -worse)  has  inflicted  on  our  holy  religion , I 
shall  be  no  obstacle  in  your  way.  Your  Rev ’d. 
Pastor  Mr.  Cooper  actuated  by  his  usual 
zeal,  and  perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  his  periodical  fanatiscisms,  is  spread- 
ing all  over  the  city  sentiments  which  I be- 
lieve you  never  conceived — this  I can  prove. 
I wish  my  Lord  you  would  act  from  the  im- 
pulse of  your  own  noble  and  generous  heart — 
let  me  conclude  by  assuring  you  again  on  the 
honor  of  a priest  and  a man,  that  the  warmest 
wish  of  my  heart  is  to  promote  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  I am  ready  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable sacrifise  to  accomplish  it  in  this  city. 
Should  your  Lordship  wish  an  interview 
with  me.  I shall  meet  you  when  and  where 
you  please. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  humble 
servt. 

“W.  Hogan* 

“ Oct.  21stf  1821.” 


* [Although  a stern  necessity  compels  us  to 
make  an  exposure  of  the  ignorance  as  well  as  the 
criminality  of  a fallen  and  faithless  brother  in  the 
priesthood,  we  cannot  allow  such  a document  as 
the  foregoing  to  pass  without  protesting  against 
its  being  taken  as  a specimen  of  the  ordinary 
style  in  which  Catholic  priests,  even  of  the  most 
moderate  abilities  and  education,  are  wont  to  ex- 
press themselves.  Certainly,  no  superior  would 


Mr.  Hogan  has,  therefore,  in  this  docu- 
ment, made  serious  alterations  to  suit  the 
changes  of  date,  which  it  was  very  mate- 
rial to  preserve ; because  on  the  20th,  Mr. 
Hogan  had  done  no  act  which  would  have 
induced  censures.  But.  on  the  21st,  at  the 
time  of  my  receiving  the  letter,  he  was  ac- 
tually under  a reserved  major-excommuni- 
cation, inflicted  by  myself.  On  the  20th, 
he  had  done  no  act  which  would  have  pre- 
vented me  from  addressing  the  people 
under  proper  circumstances;  but  on  the 
21st,  his  acts  deprived  me  of  the  power  of 
addressing  them. 

I do  not  complain  of  his  suppressing  the 
compliments  which  he  paid  to  my  heart, 
for  I value  equally  his  compliments  and  his 
reproaches.  I shall  neither  be  flattered  by 
the  one,  nor  feel  pain  from  the  other.  He 
can  neither  bestow  upon  me  the  permanent 
brilliancy  of  a star,  nor  the  consumptive 
qualities  of  a meteor.  But  I do  complain 
of  any  change  in  a document  which  forms 
art  of  a case  submitted  to  public  opinion, 
uch  a change  is  unwarrantable. 

Whether  the  document  given  in  the  22d 
page  as  Mr.  Hogan’s  note  to  me.  be  or  be 
not  a true  copy,  I cannot  say,  for  I returned 
it  unread.  That  given  as  mine  is  correct, 
except  the  date,  which  ought  to  be  “ Sun- 
day, half-past  10  o’clock.”  This  is  mate- 
rial. 

In  my  next,  I shall  explain  the  succeed- 
ing charges  made  against  me  by  Mr.  Ho- 
gan. I remain,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your 
obedient  humble  servant,  and  brother  in 
Christ, 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  Sept.  25th,  1822. 


SECTION  IX. 

LETTER  V. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  ol 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir  : — Allow  me  to  con- 
tinue my  defence  upon  the  charges  made 
against  me  by  the  R6v.  Mr.  Hogan,  in  his 
pamphlet,  and  enumerated  in  the  third  let- 


be  justified  in  recommending,  and  no  bishop  in 
ordaining,  a youth  so  completely  deficient  as *hia 
unfortunate  young  man  evidently  was,  in  the 
most  common  branches  of  an  English  education. 
It  sometimes,  however,  though  rarely,  occurs, 
that,  by  a reprehensible  lenity  and  indulgence,  a 
person  is  admitted  to  holy  orders  without  the  re- 
quisite education,  and  consequently,  without  a 
Divine  vocation.  And  experience  has  shown, 
that  the  usual  result  is,  as  in  this  case,  the  ruin 
of  the  unhappy  youth,  and  the  scandal  of  reli- 
gion.] 
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ter  which  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
you.  I have  met  the  first  three  chaiges.  I 
now  proceed  to  the  fourth,  “ That  I headed 
an  electioneering  mob  in  the  city  of  Cork.” 
The  fifth.  “That  I ran  the  risk  of  injuring 
my  lungs  by  haranguing  the  said  mob/’ 
And  the  sixth,  “That  all  this  was  inconsist- 
ent with  ray  duty  as  a clergyman.” 

To  you,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  no  explana- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
you  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  Irish  elections 
for  members  of  Parliament.  But,  for  the 
public  of  America,  to  whom  Mr.  Hogan  has 
denounced  me  as  a mob  leader,  explanation 
is  essentially  required,  because  the  elections 
there  are  conducted  in  so  different  a manner 
from  the  elections  here;  and  the  ground  upon 
which  the  interference  of  a clergyman  in 
the  one  place  may  be  demanded,  not  exist- 
ing in  the  other,  the  mistake  arising  from 
the  difference  ot  circumstances  would,  pro- 
bably, lead  to  an  unwarranted  conclusion 
unfavourable  to  me. 

The  short  history  of  facts,  and  these  facts 
public  and  notorious,  will  be  ray  defence. 

In  the  civil  war  which  raged  in  Ireland 
upon  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  Irish,  who  were 
principally  Roman  Catholics,  and  who  had 
a powerful  army,  made  a vigorous  stand  at 
the  city  of  Limerick,  which  surrendered 
upon  terms  of  capitulation,  amongst  which 
was  a solemn  guarantee  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
property,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights. 

No  sooner  had  they  laid  down  their  arms 
than  this  treaty  was  violated  by  the  King  of 
England,  who  pleaded  as  his  excuse,  the 
refusal  of  its  ratification  by  the  English  Par- 
liament. The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  plundered  of  their  property,  divested 
of  their  franchises,  and  persecuted  with  the 
most  relentless  cruelty. 

After  nearly  a century  of  unparalleled 
sufferings,  the  Irish  Catholics  began  to  ex- 
perience a little  sympathy  from  some  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  a degree  of  com- 
miseration from  the  English  government, 
or,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  commisera- 
tion from  its  policy.  Amongst  their  earliest, 
most  strenuous,  and  unalterable  friends,  the 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Donoughmore, 
Mr.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  Provost  of  Tri- 
nity College.  Dublin,  was  conspicuous.  He 
was  then  a member  for  the  city  of  Cork. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  now  Lord 
Hutchinson ; and  upon  his  promotion  to  the 
peerage  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  the 
Hon.  Christopher  Hely  Hutchinson  was 
elected  in  hie  stead.  Every  member  of  this 


family  strenuously  supported  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  as  well  in  the  British  as  Irish 
houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

In  the  year  1812,  an  Orange  party  was 
privately  imed  in  the  city  of  Cork,  lor  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  return  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, or  any  other  member  of  this  family, 
to  parliament,  because  of  their  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics;  and  because  Mr.  H.  was 
considered  by  the  party  to  be  an  admirer  of 
republicanism,  and  an  advocate  for  a reform 
of  the  corruptions  in  the  British  government. 
The  party  succeeded  after  a close  struggle, 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson  lost  his  seat  because  he  had 
voted  for  Catholic  emancipation.  If  Mr.  Hogan 
were  a Roman  Catholic  elector  of  the  city 
of  Cork,  would  he  have  felt  no  humiliation 
at  beholding  the  representative  of  that  fa- 
mily, to  whose  exertions  he  had  been  great- 
ly indebted  for  regaining  his  right  to  vote, 
ariven  from  the  city  for  those  exertions?  It 
he  would  not,  I do  not  envy  his  feelings.  I 
was  then  a freeholder  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  of  the  very  few  Roman  Catholics  who 
was  legally  qualified  to  vote  for  a member 
of  parliament.  I had  the  honour  of  being 
acguainted  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  some 
of  nis  family,  and  was  informed  by  his  bro- 
thers, the  Hon.  F.  H.  Hutchinson,  and  the 
Hon.  Ab.  H.  Hutchinson,  before  the  close  of 
the  election,  which  lasted  seventeen  days, 
that  from  a review  of  the  votes  given,  and 
those  expected,  they  had  no  doubt  of  their 
brother's  defeat,  and  were  convinced  it  was 
owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics who  coula  qualify,  but  did  not  qualify ,\ 
that  their  brother  was  turned  out  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  city;  and  remarked,  that 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  diminish  the 
number,  and  to  damp  the  ardour  of  their 
parliamentary  friends,  than  to  find  the  Ca- 
tholics negligent  in  supporting  the  persons 
who  had  earned  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  their  efforts  to  relieve  a suffering 
people. 

I must  own,  that  my  pride  and  my  feel- 
ings were  roused  by  the  remarks,  and  I was 
struck  by  their  force;  and  ray  spirit  was 
still  more  excited  when,  upon  going  into  the 
court  to  give  my  vote?  I found  every  menial 
of  ihe  Castle  of  Dublin,  who  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Cork,  from  the  dancing 
master  to  the  cook,  &c.?  sent  down  by  the 
government  to  vote  against  Mr.  H.  As  an 
elector,  I had  a right  to  address  the  court  if 
I thought  proper.  I was  reauested  by  many 
of  my  friends  to  do  so.  I did  speak,  not  to 
a mob,  but  to  as  respectable  an  assemblage 
of  electors  of  the  city  of  Cork,  as  were  ever 
together  at  one  time.  I was  an  elector  of 
the  city.  I did  not  conceive  I had  lost  my 
civil  rights  by  becoming  a clergyman.  1 
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was  a Roman  Catholic  I owed  my  right  i 
to  vote,  in  a great  decree,  to  the  father  of 
the  man  on  whose  behalf  I spoke.  I was  a 
clergyman  of  that  church  for  attempting  to 
save  which  from  persecution  he  was  suffer- 
ing. I thought  I owed  him  support  and 

fratitude.  Swarms  of  Protestant  clergymen 
ad  come  to  vote  against  him,  some  of 
whom  had  spoken  against  his  principles.  I 
held  the  principles  which  they  attacked, 
and  I was  requested  by  my  fellow-citizens 
to  defend  them.  I did  speak  in  their  de- 
fence. If  this  be  a crime,  1 am  a criminal. 

I feel  abashed  and  humbled,  Right  Reve- 
rend Sir,  at  being  forced  to  write  the  history 
of  those  acts  in  this  country ; but  I am  driven 
to  those  explanations  by  my  assailant,  in  | 
whose  language  I once  was  “the  patriot” 
for  those  very  acts.  And  as  I am  compelled 
to  enter  upou  the  topic,  I will  state,  that 
when  from  my  occupations  of  a more  press- 
ing nature.  I was  able  to  snatch  a moment, 

I endeavoured  to  redeem  the  pledge  which 
L on  that  day  gave,  that  the  friend  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  not  again  lose  his 
return  whilst  I could  exert  myself;  and  I 
did  redeem  it.  The  gentlemen  with  whom 
I was  associated  did  place  on  the  registers 
of  the  city  upwards  of  1200  Catholic  elec- 
tors, where  there  had  not  been  before  200 ; 
and  although  the  intolerant  portion  of  the 
Protestants  had  the  exclusive  power  of 
making  freemen  of  the  city,  the  liberal  Pro- 
testants. united  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  be  able  to  send  in  from 
thenceforward  two  friends  to  religious  liber- 
ty, as  the  city  representatives.  I had  the 
honour  of  being,  tor  some  years,  a principal 
of  this  association,  of  which  I was  the 
founder,  and  which  consisted  of  some  of 
the  most  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city, 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  professional 
gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietors  of  the  county,  and  all  the 
independent  and  liberal  electors,  and  several 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who 
were  not  electors.  Some  of  them  indeed 
were  poor  in  pelf,  but  they  were  rich  in  a 
commodity,  the  value  of  which  Mr.  Hogan 
probably  can  estimate.  They  had  con- 
sciences and  honour,  which  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical trustees  of  America  could  not  pur- 
chase. 

From  the  nature  of  the  situation  with 
which  they  honoured  me,  I had  frequently 
to  address  this  body;  but,  thank  God,  my 
lungs  have  outlived  the  exertion,  and  are 
not  injured.  As  I have  been  frequently  corn- 
er what  they  were  pleased  to  call  my  ser- 
vices, I can  the  better  bear  with  Mr.  Hogan’s 
reproach.  As  my  efforts  have  been  success- 


ful, it  is  fit  that  my  vanity  should  be  checked 
by  occasional  rebuffs,  lest  I may  foiget  my 
weakness;  and  in  the  celebration  of  my 
triumph  I am  sufficiently  humbled^  when  I 
look  at  the  companion  by  whose  side  I am 
placed,  and  from  my  own  experience  I ap- 
plaud the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  How- 
ever, I have  two  sources  of  consolation. 
Our  opponents  acknowledged,  that  whilst 
we  firmly  asserted  our  own  rignts,  and  sub- 
dued them,  we  avoided  hurting  their  feel- 
ings, or  exasperating  them  after  their  defeat 
— that,  although  we  were  victorious,  we 
were  not  insulting.  The  other  is,  that  for 
the  performance  of  those  acts,  I did  not  omit 
the  discharge  of  my  duties,  because  I de- 
voted to  their  performance  only  those  hours 
which  more  polished  and  better  educated 
gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  give  to  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  to  other  amusements 
not  so  incompatible,  I presume,  with  the 
clerical  character. 

I trust,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  the  people 
of  America  will  consider  that  it  was  not  un- 
becoming in  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
in  Ireland  to  manifest  his  gratitude  to  a man 
who,  together  with  his  family,  have  been 
the  steady,  laborious,  and  beneficent  friends 
of  the  Roman  Catholics — who  have  cojne 
forward  in  their  behalf,  at  a moment  when 
every  one  else  held  back  or  opposed  them. 
That  it  was  not  unbecoming  in  an  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman  to  give  the  support 
of  his  vote  to  an  individual  of  that  family, 
which  greatlv  contributed  to  confer  on  him 
the  power  of  voting.  That  it  was  not  un- 
becoming in  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
at  the  request  of  a respectable  portion  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  assume  an  active  place  in 
sending  into  parliament  a friend  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  who  had  been  put  out  of 
his  place  for  having  maintained  that  no  man 
should  be  persecuted  for  his  belief,  and  that 
governors  should  not  be  permitted  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Those  were  my  acts — I am  yet  to  learn 
that  they  were  .unbecoming.  They  were 

Cerformed  under  the  view  of  two  successive 
ishops,  who  governed  the  diocess,  and  who 
themselves  aided,  as  far  as  they  could,  to 
promote  the  object  for  the  success  of  which 
1 laboured,  and  who  both  not  only  autho- 
rized, but  encouraged  me  to  the  labour.  But 
I ought  to  have  recollected,  Right  Reverend 
Sir,  that  I am  reproved  by  Mr.  Hogan,  who 
is  a better  judge  of  ecclesiastical  propriety 
than  all  the  bishops  he  has  ever  known. 

The  state  of  unfortunate  Ireland  is  not 
like  that  of  America.  Here,  although  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  labours  under  seve- 
ral disadvantages,  there  is  no  state  persecu- 
tion, and  hence  the  Catholic  cleigy  are  not 
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called  upon  to  interfere  in  state  concerns. 
As  similar  causes  to  those  in  Ireland  are 
not  here  found,  similar  acts  would  not  here 
be  regarded  as  becoming  in  a clergyman. 
Hence,  too,  what  may  be  here  unbecoming, 
was  there  justifiable. 

The  succeeding  charges  are:  ‘*6.  That 
having  heard  of  the  erection  of  the  Carolinas 
intp  a diocess,  I applied  for  their  superin- 
tendence.” 

Mr.  Hogan  is  perhaps  led  by  a general 
principle  of  human  nature,  which  he  cannot 
subdue,  to  make  this  untrue  assertion.  Man 
generally  judges  of  other  men  by  the  crite- 
rion of  his  own  disposition  j ana  it  is  only 
by  studying  the  difference  of  character,  and 
making  due  allowance  therefor,  he  is  en- 
abled to  avoid  the  rash  conclusions  to  which 
he  is  generally  impelled  by  the  delusion 
and  fallacy  of  his  assumptions.  I shall  not 
judge  Mr.  Ho^an  by  his  assertions;  but  I can 
assure  him  that,  however  he  might  have 
acted  under  similar  circumstances,  he  has 
stated  of  me  what  was  not  the  fact.  I can 
assure  Mr.  Hogan,  that  my  emigration  was 
not  an  act  of  necessity — it  was  not  a step  which 
my  own  indiscretion  compelled  me  to  take. 
My  departure,  and  my  intention  of  depart- 
mg,  were  matters  of  public  notoriety,  and  I 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  either 
the  time  or  the  place  of  my  embarkation. 
I might  have  remained  at  home,  and  was 
qnieuy  and  happily  living  in  the  midst  of 
my  family  and  friends,  in  a parish  in  which 
my  income  was  twice  as  great,  and  my 
labour  twice  as  little  as  those  of  my  present 
situation ; and  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  who 
had  twice  before  refused  me  leave  to  come 
to  this  country,  and  who  had  refused  to 
comply  with  a written  request  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  to 
me  same  effect,  was  concerting  measures 
to  promote  me  to  the  best  situation  in  the 
diocess,  and  I knew  the  wretched  system 
under  which  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
United  States  were  placed,  and  the  miserable 
compensation  which  was  doled  out  for  their 
services;  so  that,  if  under  those  circum- 
stances I did  apply  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  Carolinas,  it  must  be  allowed  I did 
not  act  from  motives  of  interest.  I am  not 
a person*  who  has  deserted  a flock  that 
treated  me  with  kindness,  to  exhibit  in  a 
more  fashionable  city ; but  when  I was  re- 
tiring canonically,  I introduced  my  successor 
to  my  former  nock,  and  saw  their  wants 
supplied  before  my  departure.  Neither  did 
I receive  their  money  for  services  which  I 
had  not  performed^  and  withdraw  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  I had  been 
compensated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I cannot  perceive  why  Mr.  Hogan  should 
VOL.  V.  10 


lay  so  much  stress  upon  my  applying  for 
the  superintendence  ot  the  Carolinas. 

But  what  is  the  fact?  I never  did  apply — 
but  I was  applied  to.  Two  years  before  the 
erection  of  the  diocess  of  Charleston,  I was 
applied  to  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether 
I would  allow  my  name  to  be  placed  upon 
the  list  of  volunteers  for  foreign  missions,  in 
the  office  of  the  congregation  of  cardinals 
de  propaganda  fide  in  Rome.  1 consented, 
with  one  restriction,  viz.,  'l  except  for  a 
British  colony.”  The  Bishop  of  Cork,  about 
twelve  months  afterwards,  informed  me  that 
he  had  some  reasons  to  believe  there  was 
ati  intention  of  requesting  me  to  go  on  some 
foreign  mission,  as  he  had  been  required  bv 
the  cardinal  prefect  of  the  congregation  ae 
propaganda  to  make  a report  of  my  qualifi- 
cations— that  he  had  answered  the  demand, 
but  hoped  I would  remain  at  home.  Some 
of  my  friends,  who  had  been  in  Rome  sub- 
sequently, informed  me  that  they  saw  my 
name  on  the  list,  and  that  a resolution  had 
been  entered,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  aside  until 
an  appointment  in  a republic  should  be  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  remarks  upon 
my  political  principles.  Soon  after  this,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Rome  for  the  erection 
of  new  diocesses,  and  the  appointment  of 
bishops  for  a portion  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  I had  actually  been  named  for  Charles- 
ton, before  I heard  that  Charleston  was  to 
be  erected  into  a see.  The  first  intimation 
I had  was  a letter  from  Rome,  representing 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  extinction,  from  the  un- 
canonical  usurpations  of  thejaity  in  several 
places,  and  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  a 
lew  of  the  clergy,  who,  in  place  of  upholding 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  misled  the 
people  and  involved  them  in  schism,  and 
requesting  me  to  recollect  my  offer  of  ser- 
vice, and  prepare  to  set  off  for  Charleston, 
to  the  government  of  the  church  of  which  1 
had  been  appointed — that  the  documents 
were  expediting  through  the  necessary  for- 
malities, and  would  be  quickly  transmitted, 
and  that  it  was  expected  I would  be  ready 
instantly  to  act  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hogan,  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  any  one  of  those  circumstances, 
thought,  I suppose,  it  would  tell  something 
in  his  favour  to  make  the  assertion,  and  to 
create  a prejudice  by  the  insinuations  which, 
with  equal  want  of  truth,  he  has  linked  to  the 
principal  untruth. 

His  next  charge  is,  “ That  I obtained  the 
appointment  through  the  interference  of  my 
parliamentary  friends.” 

This  is  not  a random  shaft,  and  if  I be 
rightly  informed,  has  not  been  shot  by  Mr. 
Hogan.  I have  many  reasons  for  thinking 
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that  a man  of  more  ability  than  Mr.  Hogan 
fights  in  Mr.  Hogan’s  name.  A young 
gentleman,  who  is  more  expert  in  the  field, 
has  assumed  his  place,  ana  combats  in  his 
armour.  That,  however,  makes  nothing 
for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge. 
The  question  is  not,  “ who  makes  it?”  but 
“is  it  true?”  It  is  not  true.  From  the 
statement  which  I have  just  given,  its  false- 
hood must  be  apparent.  My  parliamentary 
friends!  Indeed,  they  are  easily  counted 
up.  I have  moved  in  too  humble  a sphere 
of  life  to  have  many  friends  or  acquaintances 
in  the  British  Parliament.  I repeat  it — Mr. 
Hogan  never  knew  me,  does  not  know  my 
history,  even  now  he  does  not  know  me — our 
acquaintance  has  been  too  brief.  In  both 
houses  of  the  British  Parliament  my  ac- 
quaintance does  not  extend  beyond  twenty 
or  thirty  members  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, and  of  those  perhaps  I go  the  full 
length  when  I call  one-fourth  of  them  my 
friends.  When  Mr.  Hogan  penned  his  as- 
sertion, he  perhaps  thought  to  flatter  that 
vanity  by  which  he  knows  I am  so  com- 

Fletely  swayed ; but  I have  been  humbled, 
shall  resist  the  temptation,  for  if  I have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  some  of  my  acquaint- 
ance at  the  other  6ide  of  the  ocean,  I have 
reason  to  blush  for  at  least  one  new  ac- 
quaintance I have  made  at  this  side : I shall 
not  then  be  cheered  and  elated  by  the 
music  of  “'parliamentary  friends.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments of  my  new  acquaintance,  the  very 
few  parliamentary  friends  whom  I had,  used 
their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  my  emi- 
ration,  and  in*those  efforts  they  were  joined 
y my  own  family,  and  my  other  friends; 
but,  when  I give  pledges,  I am  in  the  habit 
of  redeeming  them,  and  my  answer  was, 
“ that  although  I had  every  objection  to  the 
climate  of  the  Carolinas,  and  had  no  ambi- 
tion to  contend  for  the  principles  of  church 
government  with  self-sufficient  individuals, 
who  neither  knew  in  theory,  nor  exhibited 
in  practice,  the  principles  of  the  religion 
which  they  professed,  sometimes  without 
believing,  and  sometimes  without  under- 
standing; yet,  as  I had  volunteered  to  place 
my  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  See, 
I would  accept  the  appointment.”' 

But,  what  Qpuld  induce  Mr.  Hogan,  or  his 
substitute,  to  invent  this  fable  of  the  inter- 
ference of  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  appointment  to  American  bish- 
oprics ? Of  course  I can  only  form  a con- 
jecture, and  judging  from  the  conduct  of  the 
party  by  which  Mr.  Hogan  is  employed,  I 
find  a very  obvious  motive.  Those  men 
who  profess  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  have 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church  government.  I 
have  read  the  tirades  of  the  principal  oppo- 
nents to  our  religion  against  our  clergy.  I 
have  known  the  virulence  of  the  worst  spirit 
of  persecution  in  the  British  dominions; 
but,  in  all  that  I have  read  or  known,  I have 
not  found  a spirit  more  hostile  to  Catholic 
Church  government,  than  the  spirit  which 
animates  an  infidel  of  the  modem  school, 
or  what  is  called  an  American,  independent 
Catholic.  There  is,  in  almost  every  other 
opponent,  a feeling  of  decent  forbearance — 
he  may  condemn  you  and  openly  oppose 
you,  but  the  infidel  and  the  pretended  Ca- 
tholic will  profess  to  belong  to  the  church, 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  dominion  over  its 
clergy,  and  claim  to  be  its  governor  and 
protector,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  de- 
spises its  ordinances,  ridicules  its  obser- 
vances, derides  its  practices,  mocks  its  cere- 
monies, and  denounces  its  most  ancient  and 
venerable  solemnities  as  unbecoming  super- 
stitions. Those  men,  unable  to  reason  justly, 
and  careless  of  truth,  lay  hold  upon  the 
public  prejudices  of  our  separated  brethren, 
to  enlist  them  on  their  side,  and  hence  they 
endeavour  to  raise  against  us  the  feelings  of 
a people  who  are  justly  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  by  insinuating,  that  some  of  us 
are  the  minions  of  a body,  whose  dominion 
they  flung  off  because  of  its  injustice.  And 
they  wish  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  ap- 
pointments to  the  American  sees,  to  gratify 
the  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 
And  those  men  say  they  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics ! ! ! But,  as  their  statements  are  untruths, 
their  expected  conclusions  must  vanish. 
The  American  people  will  examine  testi- 
mony, discover  evidence,  and"  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth.  If  Mr.  Hogan  will 
prove  die  truth  of  any  of  those  changes 
which  I have  rebutted,  I shall  consent,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  my  life,  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  with  a person  who  could 
deliberately  publish  palpable  untruths,  gar- 
bled documents,  ana  mutilated  statements, 
as  the  correct  testimony  of  the  acts  of  a 
person  to  whom  he  once  professed  friend- 
ship and  gratitude. 

The  ninth  charge  is,  “that  my  parlia- 
mentary friends  never  lose  the  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  Ameri- 
ca.” Of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  I 
can  give  no  opinion.  I know  neither  their 
opportunities  nor  their  contributions  to  the 
happiness  of  America.  But,  on  behalf  of 
those  gentlemen.  I thank  Mr.  Hcgan  for  his 
kind  notice  of  their  merits;  ana  on  behalf 
of  America,  to  which  I feel  a strong  attach- 
ment, and  for  whose  prosperity  I have  been 
always  interested,  I thank  those  friends  who 
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never  lose  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to 
its  happiness.  But  I must  confess,  that 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Hogan’s  respectable 
testimony,  I am  not  quite  convinced  of  the 
fact 

I shall  trouble  you,  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
with  some  farther  explanations  in  my  next. 
I remain,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
and  brother  in  Christ, 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  0<yober  4ih,  1822. 


SECTION  X. 

JLJETTER  VI. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Conwell,  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir: — Much  as  I have 
intruded  upon  you,  and  upon  the  public 
with  my  defence,  I still  feel  myself  forced 
to  continue  the  examination  of  the  charges 
brought  against  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan. 

His  next  charge  is,  that  I dared  to  intro- 
duce into  this  country,  the  revolting  princi- 
ples of  “ blind  obedieAe  and  non-resis- 
tance.” 

Much  of  the  apparent  difference  of  human 
opinion  would  vanish,  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
could  words  and  phrases  be  invented,  which 
should  convey  to  the  human  mind  only  the 
same  or  similar  impressions ; but  one  of  the 
inconveniences  of  our  present  situation,  is 
the  imperfection  of  language.  The  same 
set  of  words,  even  to  persons  using  the 
same  language,  do  not  convey  always  the 
same  idea  to  the  same  person,  nor  similar 
ideas,  at  the  same  moment,  to  different  in- 
dividuals. Did  Mr.  Hogan,  or  his  substi- 
tute, vouchsafe  to  inform  the  public,  in  the 
first  place,  what  they  meant  by  the  princi- 
ples of  blind  obedience  and  non-resistance, 
the  charge  would  be  intelligible.  Did  the 
writer  next  specify  the  time,  and  the  place, 
and  the  matter,  and  the  manner  of  my  guilt, 
I might  be  able  to  come  forward,  ana  de- 
mand an  acquittal  upon  disproving  the  state- 
ments. But,  I am  allowed  no  such  oppor- 
tunity: the  whole  charge  is  expressed  in 
these  words — “Otherwise  vain  as  you  are, 
yon  would  not  dare  to  introduce  amongst 
us,  its  inhabitants , the  absurd  and  revolting 
doctrine  of  blind  obedience  and  non-resis- 
tance.” 

To  the  charge  of  vanity  I plead  guilty.  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  and  for  many  other  faults  to 
which  I am  subject.  But,  as  I stated  in  my 
b*,i  have  been  humbled,  and  my  humi- 
liation ought  to  pacify  my  opponent  were 
he  generous.  I have  been  placed  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Hogan,  and  knowing  him  as  I 


now  do,  my  vanity  has  received  a most 
severe  and  salutary  check.  But  when,  or 
where,  or  how  I did  dare  to  introduce  the 
absurd  and  revolting  doctrine  of  blind  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  I am  at  a loss  to 
learn.  To  this  charge  I plead  u not  guilty.” 

I have  not  yet  the  honour  of  being  a citizen 
of  the  United  States,  but  I forfeited  my  free- 
hold rights  in  my  native  country,  to  become 
a citizen  here.  I stripped  myself  of  privi- 
leges which  I actually  possessed,  ana  sub- 
jected myself  for  five  years,  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  undergoing  a probation  in  a strange 
country,  before  I could  regain  there  equiva- 
lent to  what  I had  at  home.  Yet,  I do  not 
claim,  on  account  of  that  sacrifice,  to  be 
preferred  to  a person  who  had  no  such 
sacrifice  to  make.  I have  never,  since  the 
moment  of  my  arrival  in  the  country,  inter- 
meddled with  its  politics;  and  the  only 
paragraph  which  I ever  wrote  upon  the 
subject,  was  contained  in  my  first  address 
to  my  flock. 

“Your  past  conduct,  and  what  we  have 
learned  of  your  dispositions,  leave  no  doubt 
upon  our  mind,  of  your  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  of  your  determina- 
tion to  fulfil  your  duty  as  citizens.  You 
need  not  our  exhortation  on  this  head.  But 
do  not  deem  it  presumption  in  us,  who  have 
not  yet  the  honour  of  being  an  American 
citizen,  to  have  adverted  to  the  topic;  for 
were  it  necessary,  it  would  have  been  our 
solemn  duty  to  call  upon  you  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  those  liberal  institutions  by  which 
you  are  so  well  protected : for  we  are  the 
minister  of  the  God  of  Peace,  who  has 
placed  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  gover- 
nors for  the  good  of  society.  And  we  have 
for  a long  time,  admired  the  excellence  of 
our  Constitution;  and  being  desirous  to 
ehold  your  eagle  grow  in  strength  and 
beauty  as  his  years  increased  • whether  he 
restea  in  majesty  upon  the  basis  of  the 
wisdom,  the  moderation,  and  the  fortitude 
of  your  government;  or  lifting  himself  on 
the  pinions  of  your  prosperity,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  halo  of  your  multiplying 
stars,  fixed  his  steady  eye  upon  that  sun  of 
rational  freedom  which  culminates  for  you 
as  it  departs  from  the  nations  of  the  East.” 

I am  greatly  in  error  if  this  contains  “ the 
absurd  and  revolting  doctrine  of  blind  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance.”  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hogan  does  not  wish  American  citizens  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  maintaining  their  civil 
institutions,  whilst  those  institutions  afford 
sufficient  protection.  I must  confess  I do 
wish  it,  and  I consider  it  equally  their  duty 
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to  obey  the  government,  whilst  it  fulfils  its 
part  of  the  social  compact,  as  I consider  it 
their  right  to  change  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment when  it  becomes  injurious,  or  oppres- 
sive, or  inefficient,  and  to  remove  the  gover- 
nors when  they  become  unjust,  tyrannical, 
oppressive,  negligent,  or  incapable;  but, 
whilst  I admit  those  rights  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  collectively  or  in  convention,  I 
am  tar  from  allowing,  that  every  individual 
who  imagines  the  governor  to  be  unfit,  or 
the  government  to  be  bad,  a right  to  disobey 
the  laws  of  that  government,  or  to  resist 
their  execution  by  that  governor.  An  indi- 
vidual has  a right  to  appeal  to  the  rest  of 
the  community;  and  if  he  succeed  in  con- 
vincing them  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  together  with  them  he  has  his  share 
of  the  right  which  belongs  to  the  body,  but 
not  to  the  individual.  But,  if  that  commu- 
nity maintain  the  government,  and  support 
the  governor,  this  individual  ought  to  obey 
the  law,  or  to  depart  from  the  nation : ana 
if  compelling  the  individual  to  remain  quiet 
should  he  stay,  and  advising  him,  in  such  a 
case,  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  state  in 
which  he  resides,  and  not  to  resist  its  laws, 
be  teaching  the  doctrines  of  blind  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  then  am  I guilty.  The 
principles  here  laid  down  are  the  basis  of 
my  political  creed. 

Those  principles  have  with  me  been  un- 
changed. I profess  in  America  what  I pro- 
fessed in  Ireland,  and  what  they  who  were 
my  associates  in  Ireland  still  profess.  I 
may  indeed  say  with  truth  of  myself,  what 
was  said  not  exactly  in  the  same  meaning 
of  others,  Cerium,  non  animum  mutant , (jui 
trans  mare  currunt . I have  not  in  America 
changed  nor  dissembled  a single  principle, 
either  political  or  religious,  which  I have 
cherished.  The  political  principles  which 
I held  in  Ireland  may  be  easily  known  from 
the  facts  mentioned  in  my  last  letter.  Ob- 
scure as  I was,  Mr.  Hogan  knew  them  be- 
fore he  came  to  America  from  public  testi- 
mony, for  they  were  publicly  known  in 
Ireland.  When  I came  to  America,  Mr. 
Hogan  knew  them,  not  from  the  paragraphs 
of  papers  from  the  southern  states  of  Ame- 
rica, for  at  the  time  Mr.  Hogan  wrote  his 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  called  me  the  star, 
and  the  patriot,  and  the  divine,  and  the 
scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  and  all  the  other 
fine  names,  no  paper  in  the  southern,  in  the 
northern,  or  in  the  middle  states  of  America, 
had  “ inserted  a puff  to  please  him,”  p.  5, 
-except  a few  extracts  from  Irish  papers, 
which  appeared  once  in  an  evening  paper 
•f  this  city,  soon  after  my  arrival.  Nor  was 
it  “those  puffs  which  elicited  the  above 
eulogium,”  p.  5 ; there  was  a more  natural 


cause  for  the  flattery.  But  vain  as  I was, 
thank  God,  I was  not  allured  by  his  bait. 
The  newspapers  in  Ireland,  some  of  those 
in  London,  and  other  parts  of  England,  long 
since  have  published  the  political  principles 
of  the  insigrfificant  individual,  the  value  of 
whose  politics  to  the  world  is  poor  indeed. 
But  still  valueless  as  they  may  be,  he  has 
testimony  of  what  they  were. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1813.  an  attempt 
was  made,  in  the  city  of,  Cork,  by  some 
agents  and  expectants  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  prevail  upon  an  aggregate  meeting 
of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  county  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
blind  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and, 
amongst  others,  I was  one  of  the  successful 
opponents  to  the  measure.  Mr.  O’Connell, 
and  a few  others,  and  I,  exerted  ourselves 
and  defeated  the  union  of  government  agents 
and  aristocrats,  who  combined  against  the 
people.  Nor  were  the  people  ungrateful. 
I can  still  exhibit  the  address  with  which  I 
was  presented  by  them,  and  the  chalice 
with  which  it  was  accompanied  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  when  a large  and  most  re- 
spectable deputatron  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
appointed  at  a meeting  of  “the  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,”  did  me  the  ho- 
nour of  waiting  upon  me  at  the  seminary 
which  I then  governed,  to  thank  me.  I shall 
not  load  my  letter  with  the  address,  but  I 
give  you  the  inscription  of  the  chalice — 
“Rev.  Johanni  England , donum  Civium  Ca- 
tholicorum , indefessum  ejws  erga  Patriam  for- 
tunatumque  labor em,  admirantium.  Corcagi , 
Augusti  die  30 ma,  1813.” 

When  I was  leaving  Ireland,  I received, 
in  my  own  parish  in  Bandon,  from  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a public 
dinner,  the  president  at  which  was  a Pres- 
byterian, and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  a 
Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
several  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  were 
of  other  persuasions.  They  kindly  added  a 
valuable  piece  of  plate,  with  a suitable  in- 
scription, as  a testimony  of  their  regard  for 
me,  not  so  much  as  a clergyman,  but  as  a 
friend  to  my  country. 

In  the  city  of  Cork  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  my  fellow-citizens  did  me 
the  honour  of  giving  me  a public  entertain- 
ment, after  my  consecration,  and  to  which 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  independent 
and  public-spirited  members  of  other  reli- 
gious denominations  subscribed,  and  at 
which  they  attended.  The  chairman  was 
instructed  to  inform  me  that  it  was  meant 
to  compliment  me,  not  so  much  as  a cler- 
gyman, but  as  a friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

After  leaving  home  my  countrymen  did 
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not  forget  me.  I received  the  following 
letter  in  due  course  from  the  highly  respec- 
table chairman  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  county  in  which  I lived : 

“Cork,  20th  April,  1821. 
“Mr  dear  Lord: — As  chairman  of  a most  nu- 
merous and  respectable  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork, 
held  at  Carey's  Lane  Chapel,  in  this  city,  on 
Monday  the  2d  instant,  I have  the  honour  of 
transmitting  the  subjoined  copy  of  a resolution, 
adopted  by  that  meeting  unanimously,  and  with 
a degree  of  enthusiastic  acclamation  which  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convey 
any  idea  of  by  words.  With  t he  feelings  of  Irish- 
men your  lordship,  I am  persuaded,  is  already 
well  acquainted ; and  never  were  those  feelings 
more  warmly  or  unequivocally  exhibited  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  your  name,  and  this 
well-earned  tribute  to  your  past  exertions  in  fa- 
vour of  Ireland,  were  received  upon  that  occa- 
sion. Counsellor  O'Connell,  who  proposed  this 
resolution,  prefaced  it  by  a glowing  and  beauti- 
ful panegyric  on  your  lordship's  public  and  pri- 
vate character,  and  your  patriotic  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty , which  was 
among  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  powerful  elo- 
quence, and  was  alike  honourable  to  his  head 
and  heart. 

“ I regret  my  utter  inability  to  do  justico  either 
to  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech,  or  to  the  feelings  of 
the  meeting  at  which  I had  the  honour  to  pre- 
side ; but  I cannot  conceal  the  sincere  and  heart- 
felt pleasure  which  I experience  in  being  selected 
as  the  organ  of  making  this  communication ; and 
I trust  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  in  unabated  admiration  of  your 
powerful  exertions  in  favour  of  your  native 
country,  whilst  residing  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  in  fervent  wishes  that  success  may 
attend  your  future  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  humanity  in  the  free  and  fortunate  land  of 
your  adoption,  no  individual  at  that  meeting  par- 
ticipated more  warmly  and  sincerely  than,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  devoted  and  very  sincere 
and  obedient  servant, 

“ Thos.  Stephen  Coppinoer. 

“ To  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England,  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  &c.,  &c.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  resolution 
of  the  aggregate  meeting : 

**  That  the  chairman  be  requested  to  convey, 
in  the  wannest  manner,  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
England,  our  unabated  admiration  of  his  patriotic 
and  powerful  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  whilst 
amongst  us , and  our  fervent  prayer  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  religion 
and  humanity  in  the  free  country  where  he  now 
reiides." 

My  fellow-labourers  are  the  acknowledged 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  no 
fact  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  I have 
changed  my  principles.  Upon  those  grounds 
I assert  the  chaige  to  be  unfounded.  To 
principles  of  blind  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance in  civil  and  political  concerns,  I 
have  always  been  an  opponent.  Did  I at- 
tempt to  introduce  them  mto  the  country  it 


would  be,  on  my  part,  inconsistency  which 
would  be  despicable,  and  high  treason  to 
the  state,  for  which  I ought  to  be  punished. 
I unequivocally  state  that  the  charge  is  as 
devoid  of  truth,  as  it  is  of  even  the  shadow 
of  grounds  for  its  support.  In  Ireland  I 
have  been  treated  with  a propensity  to  re- 
publicanism. In  America  I am  charged 
with  introducing  the  principles  of  blind  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance.  I have  lived 
longer  in  Ireland  than  in  America,  and  was 
better  known  in  Ireland  than  I am  in  Ame- 
rica. 

But,  perhaps,  my  religious  principles  were 
those  to  which  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  deputy 
alluded. 

My  religion  is  strictly  Roman  Catholic. 
I am  not  taught  by  that  the  doctrines  of 
blind  obedience  and  non-resistance,  neither 
have  I taught  them. 

You  know,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  what  are 
our  principles — allow  me  for  an  instant  to 
examine  them.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion gives  me  the  following  simple  maxims 
for  my  guidance: — 1.  That  I am  a creature, 
and  consequently  bound  to  obey  my  Crea- 
tor. 2.  That  I have  an  understanding  which 
I am  bound  to  submit  to  that  Great  Being, 
by  believing,  upon  his  authority,  what  he 
reveals  to  me,  though  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
position which  he  reveals  should  be  above 
my  comprehension.  This  obedience  I call 
faith,  and  this  faith  must  be  founded  upon 
evidence,  not  of  the  doctrine,  but  of  the  fact 
that  God  has  revealed  it,  and  this  evidence 
is  to  be  established  by  testimony.  3.  That 
I have  a will  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  law  of  God,  of  which  law  I must  have 
evidence,  but  which  evidence  must  also 
rest  on  testimony.  4.  That  when  I have 
sufficient  evidence  of  God’s  revelation  and 
law,  I am  bound  implicitly  to  adhere  to 
them,  and  to  observe  them.  5.  That  al- 
though this  evidence  be  founded  on  human 
testimony,  still  the  obedience  is  paid  not  to 
human,  but  to  divine  authority.  6.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  exhibits  to  me  evi- 
dence that  her  doctrine  has  been  revealed 
by  God;  and  that  her  code  of  morality  has 
been  given  by  God ; that  the  general  rules 
of  her  discipline  were  given  by  God,  and  that 
he  gave  authority  to  the  body  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  to  their  successors,  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  to  regulate  the  special  observance 
of  those  general  principles,  by  special  laws 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place;  and  I have  evidence  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  Apostles  are  the  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore, 
when  I teach  that  we  are  to  obey  the  au- 
thority of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  I 
I teach  only  what  God  has  taught,  and  obeai- 
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ence  lo  God  is  not  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  “ blind  obedience,”  because  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  creature  to  obey  the  Creator. 
Neither  is  it  teaching  “ the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance”  as  it  is  generally  understood,  to 
teach  that  man  ought  not  to  resist  God ; or 
if  teaching  those  doctrines  be  what  Mr. 
Hogan  means  by  blind  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  I plead  the  truth  of  the  fact : but 
the  absence  of  guilt  in  the  action,  because 
obedience  to  God  is  no  crime  nor  absurdity, 
nor  is  this  doctrine  revolting  to  reason, 
though  it  may  be  revolting  to  pride,  and  to 
infidelity,  and  to  ignorance ; and  it  is  a doc- 
trine which  I would  dare  to  teach  anywhere, 
because  it  is  truth,  and  of  course  it  is  rea- 
son. 

But  it  is  intimated  that  I told  Mr.  Hogan 
to  submit,  and  blindly  to  obey  and  not  to 
resist.  If  Mr.  Hogan  was  to  be  believed  in 
other  parts  of  his  pamphlet.  Right  Reverend 
Sir,  I told  him  you  snoula  submit  and  be 
turned  out  with  disgrace,  and  that  he  was 
to  resist  and  to  triumph,  and  not  to  give  up 
his  rights.  Now,  if  I told  him  all  this  and 
still  preach  blind  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance to  this  same  person,  what  must  be  the 
value  of  my  intellect'?  However,  I must 
not  allow  myself  to  be  an  inconsistent  blun- 
derer because  Mr.  Hogan  chooses  to  write 
a pamphlet  of  contradictions,  forgeries,  ca- 
lumnies, and  falsehoods. 

The  doctrine  which  I preached  to  Mr. 
Hogan,  and  to  his  employers,  was  submis- 
sion to  the  regular  tribunals  of  the  church, 
and  if  they  conceived  they  were  aggrieved 
by  one  tribunal,  to  appeal  to  another.  The 
greatest  democrat  in  the  Union  would,  in  a 
temporal  concern,  give  them  the  same  rule 
— “ Bring  your  case  into  court,  and  if  you 
think  this  court  has  injured  you,  appeal  to 
the  next.”  Suppose  in  place  of  appealing 
one  of  the  parties  revolted ; and  whilst  he 
professed  obedience  to  the  state,  actually 
turned  the  judge  out  of  the  court,  denied 
his  power,  abused  and  vilified  him  and  his 
supporters,  by  writing  indecent,  scurrilous 
pamphlets,  and  still  professing  obedience, 
made  use  of  physical  force  to  overturn  the 
decisions  of  the  court,  pleading  that  an  ap- 
peal was  troublesome  and  expensive,  would 
it  be  teaching  blind  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  to  tell  this  outlaw,  that  in  place 
of  violating  order  and  decency  and  law,  he 
ought  to  come  regularly  into  court ' and 
abide  the  decision  of  his  case,  and  prove 
by  his  acts,  that  his  declarations  were  not 
those  of  a designing  hypocrite  ? But  if  in 
place  of  doing  this,  this  man  were  still  to 
say  he  knew  law  better  than  the  judges, 
and  he  knew  his  case  was  so  good,  and  the 
law  was  so  plain,  that  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 


cessary to  go  into  an  appeal,  would  it  be 
preaching  blind  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, to  say  that  the  conduct  of  such  an  in- 
dividual was  incorrect,  illegal,  and  outrage- 
ous? If  Mr.  Hogan,  or  his  abettors  had, 
upon  the  most  trifling  case  that  could  come 
before  an  American  court  of  justice,  gone 
the  twentieth  part  as  far  in  bringing  into 
operation  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
actuated,  as  they  have  done  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical cause  with  which  they  have  troubled 
their  city,  they  would,  long  since,  have  felt 
the  gripe  of  that  power,  which  in  every 
state  is  necessary  to  guard  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  law  from  being  thwarted  by 
individual  or  private  discontent  and  insub- 
ordination.— There  is  no  tyranny  in  stating 
the  facts,  that  Christ  left  an  authority  to  go- 
vern his  church,  that  the  successors  of  tne 
Apostles  are  the  depositaries  of  that  au- 
thority, that  they  alone  have  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  church  concerns,  and  the 
principle,  that  they  who  drag  such  decisions 
from  that  tribunal  to  lay  tribunals,  act  as 
inconsistently  as  the  persons  who  would 
drag  civil  suits  before  the  tribunals  of  bi- 
shops. Such  things  have  been  done  by 
common  consent,  where  there  was  a union 
of  church  and  state.  In  this  country,  thank 
God,  they  have  been  separated — -the  church 
has  no  authority  in  state  concerns,  neither 
has  the  state  in  church  concerns.  The  duty 
of  every  good  citizen,  is  to  obey  the  au- 
thority of  the  people,  who  are  the  source  of 
power  in  temporal  concerns ; and  to  obey 
the  positive  manifest  authority  of  God,  the 
only  source  of  spiritual  power  in  church  con- 
cerns. This  is  what  I have  taught,  and  shall 
continue  to  teach ; and  in  doing  so,  I feel 
myself  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  truth, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  next  charge  is,  11  that  I appear  not  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  this  vast  and  great  county.1’ 
Then  I should  be  taught  * perhaps  Mr.  Ho- 
gan would  have  the  kindness  to  be  my  in- 
structor. I shall,  however,  venture  to  sug- 
gest what  I do  know.  I have  travelled  over 
a much  greater  extent  of  the  states  than  Mr. 
Hogan  has  done.  I have  not  merely  run 
through,  but  sojourned  in  seven  of  the  states, 
and  been  in  two  or  three  others.  In  those 
states  I had  the  honour  of  meeting  with  the 
first  society ; hence,  I do  know  a little  more 
than  may  be  at  first  imagined.  I have  con- 
versed with  and  observed  those  in  the  more 
humble  as  well  as  the  most  elevated 
classes.  My  communications  have  been 
with  the  nauve  and  the  settler.  My  teacher 
will  probably  have  only  to  correct  my  no- 
tions, not  to  extend  my  research.  I shall 
now  state  those  notions.  I believe  the  hu- 
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man  mind  is  not  caused  to  progress  by  the 
vast  extent  of  the  country.  I do  not  know 
any  greatness  of  the  country  that  causes  a 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  There  was 
as  genuine  republicanism  in  the  little  com- 
monwealth of  St.  Marino  in  the  papal 
states,  as  in  any  one  at  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Rome  and  Greece  were  small ; yet 
in  them  the  human  mind  made  progress. 
Did  a native  American  write  about  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  in  this  vast  and 
great  country,  I would  forgive  him  for  the 
little  vanity  to  which  we  are  ail  subject. 
When  a stranger  writes  it,  I am  inclined, 
perhaps  uncharitably,  to  suspect  he  wishes 
to  gain  some  point  with  the  American,  by 
flattering  that  vanity.  Now,  my  opinion  is. 
that  the  emigrant  here  is  just  the  same,  as 
to  the  progress  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  in 
the  country  of  his  birth — that  the  native 
Americans  have  a creditable  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation, a love  for  truth,  an  accuracy  of 
reasoning,  and  they  generally  unite  in  them- 
selves two  qualities,  which  are  rarely  found 
united  in  the  same  individual  elsewhere,  a 
just  discrimination  of  character,  and  slow- 
ness in  expressing  an  opinion  of  their  neigh- 
bours, especially  if  it  be  unfavourable.  And 
although,  as  a body  of  people,  they  have 
more  general  information  than  perhaps  any 
other  body  of  people,  they  are,  by  no 
means,  exempt  from  the  common  imper- 
fections of  human  weakness;  and  much 
of  the  mist  of  religious  misrepresentation 
which  their  English  ancestors  hung  round 
the  colonies  still  dims  the  lustre  of  the 
states,  though  it  must  necessarily  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  power  of  the  great  principle  of 
-religious  liberty,  which  they  have  nobly 
established.  From  this  view,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  America  is  a country  in  which 
the  human  mind  is  free,  though  but  partially 
cultivated;  but,  though  their  desire  for  im- 
provement is  great,  and  the  progress  has 
been  considerable.  I am  of  opinion  it  would 
have  been  more,  Dut  for  flatterers  who  told 
them  die  Americans  have  outrun  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I did  hope  that  I should  be  able,  in  this 
letter,  to  conclude  my  explanations  of  these 
charges,  but  I find  that  m justice  to  myself 
I must  resume  them  and  trouble  you  again. 

I remain,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient, humble  servant,  and  brother  in  Christ, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  October  14th,  1822. 


SECTION  XI. 

LETTER  VII. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir: — The  next  two 
charges  are  easily  disposed  of. 

“12.  That  from  my  lon^  acquaintance 
with  convicts,  cells,  and  gallows,  I am  in- 
capable of  forming  accurate  ideas  of  free- 
dom of  soul.” 

I avow  that  much  of  my  time  was  spent 
amongst  convicts,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  it  were  not,  because  I,  during  nine  years, 
was  chaplain  to  the  prison  in  which  those 
unfortunate  beings  were  confined,  after 
having  been  brought  to  the  city  of  Cork 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  for  transportation. 
I,  therefore,  did  spend  much  of  my  time  in 
cells  and  in  dungeons,  and  in  the  holds  of 
prison-ships,  and  had  frequently  to  attend 
the  wretched  victim  of  offended  justice,  and 
sometimes  the  victim,  the  innocent  victim 
of  a mistaking  jury,  at  the  gallows.  But  in 
those  scenes  of  human  wo  and  affliction 
and  endurement,  I was  led  to  deep  contem- 
plation and  to  profound  research.  I may 
perhaps  be  in  error;  I have  known  and  con- 
versed with  the  persons  who  figured  in  a 
court,  and  I have  frequently  made  a very 
rapid  transition  from  listening  to  the  story 
of  the  weeping  captive,  and  teaching  him 
how  to  prevent  the  galling  of  his  chains 
upon  his  body  and  his  soul,  and  mingling 
my  tear  of  sympathy  with  his  tear  of  grief, 
to  the  scene  of  festivity  and  enjoyment, 
where  innocence  and  mirth  exhibited  them- 
selves in  the  faces  of  some,  and  in  others 
care  or  guilt  showed  through  the  deceptive 
veil  which  had  been  flung  over  them ; here, 
as  well  as  in  my  ordinary  intercourse  with 
society,  have  I learned  to  estimate  human 
nature,  and  to  form  my  ideas  of  the  human 
soul.  Had  the  writer  of  the  charge  known 
the  sensations  experienced  by  him  who 
consoles  the  afflicted,  he  never  would  have 
written  as  he  did.  From  my  soul,  I believe 
no  Catholic  priest  could  have  penned  the 
paragraph.  It  certainly  was  not  Mr.  Hogan. 
He  could  not,  if  he  ever  did  his  duty  as  he 
ought,  and  that  he  sometimes  had,  I am  in- 
clined to  believe,  by  the  side  of  an  afflicted 
and  dying  Christian,  receiving  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  and,  aided  by  them,  tri- 
umphing over  pain,  and  misery,  and  death, 
he  could  not  ever  have  written  so  foul,  so 
false  a charge.  True  freedom  of  soul  ex- 
hibits itself  most  under  the  pressure  of 
affliction.  The  pagan  poet,  the  ancient 
philosopher,  the  recorder  of  the  Godhead, 
the  Christian  martyr,  the  suffering  saint, 

I whether  innocent  or  penitent,  the  experience 
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of  the  world,  are  all,  all  in  opposition  to  the 
thoughtless,  unfounded  assertion  of  the  pam- 
phleteer. 

I shall  not  call  into  question  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
canon  law.  He  is  kind  enough  to  find  a 
standard  by  which  mine  is  to  be  estimated. 
Addressing  me,  he  writes:  “Your  age  is 
about  thirty-six,  mine  about  thirty -two,  and 
supposing  an  equality  in  every  other  respect , it 
is  more  than  probable  the  difference  of  our 
education,  in  our  juvenile  days,  and  since 
our  entering  the  church,  the  nature  of  our 
avocations  would  make  a balance  in  ray 
favour,  and  leave  me  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  theology,  and  canon  law  as 
you,  venerable  and  (if  you  will  have  it  so) 
aged  prelate.” 

I am  quite  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  comparison,  for  many  reasons ; but ! 
a principal  one  is,  that  I have  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hogan 
was  educated  in  his  juvenile  days,  though  I 
have  Mr.  Hogan’s  own  avowal  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  previously  to  his 
coming  to  America,  because  he  informed 
me  in  New  York,  that  he  had  indeed  never 
looked  into  canon  law  in  Ireland,  but  that 
he  had  made  a great  proficiency  in  the  study 
in  Philadelphia.  On  the  same  occasion,  he 
complained  much  of  the  time  which  he 
had  lost  in  Ireland,  by  neglecting  to  study, 
but  he  had  now  redeemed  it  by  close  ap- 
plication. Of  course,  this  application  was 
directed  by  very  proper  and  well-qualified 
teachers. 

I shall  yield  to  Mr.  Hogan  the  palm  for 
knowledge  of  the  world,  for  knowledge  of 
theology,  and  for  knowledge  of  canon  law, 
before  I will  yield  to  him,  or  to  any  other 
person,  those  feelings  which  I experience 
at  recollecting  my  dungeon  scenes,  and  my 
conversations  with  the  convicts;  or  before 
I will  yield  the  pleasing  delusion  which  I 
cherish,  that  in  those  places,  which  the 
pamphleteer  would  avoid  as  degrading,  I 
nave  learned  more  than  in  any  other  schools, 
and  in  which,  if  I possess  any  sentiments 
of  religion,  they  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened; and  I would  unhesitatingly  say,  that 
in  those  chambers  of  affliction,  I have  met 
with  many  who  would  not  envy  even  Mr. 
Hogan,  his  peace  of  soul,  or  his  freedom  of 
spirit. 

“ 13.  A statement  by  Messrs.  Leamv, 
Ashley,  and  Fagan,  that  I stated  to  Mr. 
Ashley,  that  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hogan 
in  Ireland , I was  convinced  the  report  ofhis 
having  been  suspended  in  Ireland,  was  as 
groundless  as  it  was  unprincipled.” 

This,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  though  brought 
forward  by  me  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 


charges,  is  that  which  astonished  me  the 
most,  and  is  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable. 
Mr.  Hogan  says  it  was  “ sworn  to  in  court.” 
Impossible ! There  must  be  some  mistake. 

It  is  impossible  that  either  of  these  gentle- 
men swore  to  such  a statement.  I have 
shown  that  other  documents  have  been 
changed  by  the  publisher  of  the  pamphlet. 

I should  soonerbelieve  this  was  also  changed, 
than  that  either  of  the  gentlemen  swore  to 
a palpable  falsehood. 

I never  knew  Mr.  Hogan  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Hogan,  I believe,  never  knew  me  in  Ire- 
land. 1 have  a distinct  recollection  of  having 
told  Mr.  Ashley  so,  and  surely  Mr.  Ashley 
is  not  so  stupid  as  to  mistake,  “ I never  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hogan  until  I met  him 
in  New  York,  about  five  weeks  ago,”  to 
mean,  “from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hogan 
in  Ireland,  where  I have  not  been  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  where  Mr.  Hogan 
has  not  been  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  I am  convinced  the  report  of  his 
having  been  suspended  in  Ireland,  was  as 
groundless  as  it  was  unprincipled.” 

I knew  nothing  material  of  Mr.  Hogan  at 
the  time.  I have  since,  from  Ireland,  learn- 
ed facts  which  I did  not  then  know,  and  had 
I known  those  facts  before  I had  the  honour 
of  Mr.  Hogan’s  acquaintance,  neither  the 
public,  nor  you,  nor  I would  have  been 
annoyed  with  my  explanations  to-day. 

I never  did  then  make  the  statement  in 
the  charge,  nor  do  I believe  it  was  sworn 
to  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  named  above. 

I shall  endeavour  to  conclude  my  expla- 
nations in  another  letter. 

I remain,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient, humble  servant,  and  brother  in  Christ,i 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  Oct.  18th,  1822. 


SECTION  XII. 

LETTER  VIII. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir  : — Having  explained 
Mr.  Hogan’s  charges  against  me,  I shall 
trouble  you  with  a few  additional  observa- 
tions upon  the  pamphlet,  and  supply  a few 
omissions. 

In  the  first  place,  p.  13,  Messrs.  Leamy. 
Ashley,  and  Fagan,  stated  that  I informea 
them,  at  their  first  interview  with  me,  “ that 
now  all  impediments  relative  to  sacraments 
were  entirely  removed.”  They  state  the 
truth.  I did  inform  them  that  the  impedi- 
ments were  then  removed,  and  at  the  time 
they  really  were,  though  they  subsequently 
recurred. 
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What  were  the  impediments  ? The  schism 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ho^an  and  the  adherence  of 
the  schismatics  to  him.  The  interview  took 
place  on  Thursday,  October  18,  after  Mr.  Ho- 
gan had  sent  me  a written  promise  of  leaving 
Philadelphia,  provided  I would  receive  him 
into  Charleston,  and  1 had  received  him  into 
Charleston,  ana  did  not  imagine  he  would 
break  through  his  promise.  The  schism 
being,  therefore,  considered  by  me  as  at  an 
end — I stated  tne  impediments  relative  to 
the  sacraments  were  then  entirely  removed, 
distinctly  not  meaning  that  Mr.  Hogan  coula 
administer  them,  but  that  the  other  clergy- 
men would  not  now  refuse  them  to  those 
that  had  adhered  to  him.  And  I,  as  plainly 
as  words  could  convey  this  meaning,  did 
convey  it  to  the  gentlemen ; for  I told  them, 
that  no  clergyman  would  now  refuse  to  ad- 
mit those  who  had  previously  gone  only  to 
St.  Mary's  to  sacraments  in  the  other 
churches,  upon  their  applying  with  proper 
dispositions,  and  Mr.  Ashley  distinctly  un- 
derstood me,  for  he  remarked  that  he  was 
of  opinion  many  of  the  people  would  not 
so  trouble  those  other  gentlemen,  since  they 
could  not  receive  the  sacraments  from  Mr. 
Hogan. 

You  will  observe,  however,  Right  Reve- 
rend Sir,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  this 
expression  is  thrust  into  the  context,  the 
meaning  is  absolutely  changed ; and  this  is 
not  the  only  sentence  of  that  description  so 
placed;  there  are  many  other  propositions 
m the  compilation  which  standing  alone  or 
coupled  with  the  proper  circumstances, 
would  convey  truth  to  tne  mind,  but  being 
thrust  out  of  their  places  and  connected  with 
that  to  which  they  do  not  appertain,  create 
false  impressions  upon  the  reader.  This  is 
the  most  culpable  species  of  deceit  because 
it  is  the  most  imposing,  and  exhibits  a de- 
gree of  deliberate,  cool,  determined  inten- 
tion to  mislead. 

The  statement  of  the  sub-committee  was, 
lthat  those  who  entertained  opinions  fa- 
vourable to  Mr.  Hogan  were  in  fact  now 
excluded  from  sacraments  in  all  the  churches 
of  Philadelphia  except  St.  Mary's,”  in  order 
to  show  the  necessity  of  having  a clergyman 
in  Sl  Mary’s.  My  answer  went  to  show 
this  cause  did  not  render  the  appointment 
necessary ; because  the  schism  being  termi- 
nated by  Mr.  Hogan’s  leaving  Philadelphia, 
u all  impediments  relative  to  the  sacraments 
; in  ether  churches’  were  now  entirely  remo- 
ved.” But  when  Mr.  Hogan  revived  the 
schism  the  impediments  were  also  revived. 

The  second  remark  I shall  make  is  upon 
what  no  stretch  of  my  charity,  which  I sup- 
pose will  therefore  be  accounted  very  limit- 
ed, can  cover  as  a mere  mistake.  In  almost 


every  production  which  has  come  forth  un- 
der tne  name  of  Mr.  Hogan,  or  from  any  of 
his  supporters,  the  usual  pretext  was  tnat, 
according  to  the  canon  law  as  it  now  stands, 
he  and  his  adherents  were  right,  and  all 
their  opposers  wrong.  They  wanted  only 
to  have  the  law  carried  into  execution — 
they  wanted  no  change ; but  it  was  stated 
that  their  opponents,  whether  stars  or  fools, 
knew  nothing;  ignorance,  malice,  tyranny, 
folly,  &c.,  were  their  characteristics;  Mr. 
Hogan  ana  his  learned  friends  were  the  only 
canonists.  “ Messrs.  Binney  and  Sergeant, 
who  are  considered  ornaments  to  their  pro- 
fession and  to  the  city,”  were  to  be  over- 
turned by  those  inexperienced  young  men, 
who  knew  the  written  law  so  well  that  they 
could  immediately  produce  it  upon  every 
occasion.  The  written  law,  the  law  as  it 
was  written,  and  nothing  but  the  written  law 
for  them.  One  would  imagine,  Right  Reve- 
rend Sir,  that  we  were  opposing  law  in  op- 
posing those  gentlemen.  Let  us  take 
one  instance  of  their  conduct.  Speaking 
of  the  mode  of  appointing  bishops,  what 
is  their  own  declaration?  P.  8.  “ The 
salutary  mode  of  appointing  bishops  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  or  clergy  of  each 
dioccss  having  been  long  since  exploded .” 
Thus  the  pamphleteer  acknowledges  that 
for  a long  time  the  salutary  mode  of  appoint- 
ing bishops  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
or  clergy  of  each  diocess  nas  been  exploded. 
Of  course  it  is  not  now  the  custom.  It  is  not 
now  the  law.  Then  the  American  bishops 
are  not  the  first  intruders,  nor  the  only  ones. 

| Now,  I would  ask.  is  there  a Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  in  the  whole  world,  lawfully  ap- 
pointed? and  I assert  there  is  not  a Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  the  whole  world  who 
has  been  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  nor  one  in  the  whole  world  wTho  has 
been  appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diocess.  They  are  all  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pope  • though  he  may  sometimes 
voluntarily  bind  himself  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment in  a particular  way,  still  the  right 
is  in  him : — and  when  the  bishops  were  at 
any  time  or  in  any  place  appointed  other- 
wise than  they  now  are,  it  was  not  by  any 
right  then  in  existence  which  does  not  now 
exist,  but  by  virtue  of  a permission  then 
given,  which  is  now  withheld  ; and  the  rea- 
son why  it  was  withheld  was  the  same 
which  any  person  observing  the  situation  of 
Philadelphia  during  some  years  would  ac- 
knowledge to  exist  there  in  full  force.  The 
dissension,  the  contention,  the  animosity, 
the  tumult,  and  the  breach  of  peace,  both  m 
families  and  in  public,  produced  thereby — 
and  hence,  the  indulgence  was  withdrawn 
because  it  was  found  not  to  be  salutary : but 
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the  tribunal  which  has  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment, that  is  the  Holy  See.  is  open  to  re- 
ceive the  recommendation,  or  to  the  remon- 
strance, or  to  the  protest  of  any  individual 
or  body,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
and  will  attend  to  all  their  remonstrances 
and  recommendations,  though  without  al- 
lowing them  any  right  of  dictation. 

But  what  would  appear  strange  to  any 
person  not  knowing  the  tissue  of  contradic- 
tions of  which  falsehood  is  composed,  is,  that 
those  writers  should  in  the  same  breath  al- 
most assert  that  they  are  convinced  a pecu- 
liar mode  of  appointing  bishops  has  been 
long  since  exploded ; and  also  assert  that  the 
bishops  of  America  are  not  bishops  of  Ame- 
rica, because  they  are  not  appointed  by  the 
exploded  mode. 

One  good  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  who 
wrote  more  pamphlets  than  one  upon  the 
subject  of  the  present  schism,  had  the  kind- 
ness to  assert  that  you  were  not  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  because  you  were  not  appoint- 
ed by  the  people  or  clergy,  but  only  by  the 
Pope;  and  he  produced  canon  law  for  it  too, 
but  he  forgot  to  read  the  8th  canon  of  doctrine 
of  the  23d  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  expressly  condemns  his  proposition 
as  heretical. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  those  gen- 
tlemen to  point  out  the  people  of  the  dio- 
cese who  appointed  St.  Paul  by  their  suf- 
frages, or  the  clergy  of  the  diocess  that 
appointed  St.  Patrick  by  their  suffrages. 
We  would  be  equally  at  a loss  to  know 
whose  suffrages  raised  St.  Augustine  to  a 
bishopric  in  England,  or  St.  Denis  to  govern 
the  church  of  Athens.  We  do.  indeed,  find 
an  instance  of  the  election  ot  a bishop  in 
America,  and  of  the  very  first  bishop ; but 
it  was  granted  not  as  a right,  but  as  a spe- 
cial favour:  not  to  form  a precedent,  but  for 
that  time  only ; not  as  a general  rule,  but  as 
an  exception,  and  by  him  who  nad  the 
power  oi  appointment  in  whatever  way  he 
thought  most  salutary.  What  sort  of  elec- 
tion took  place  for  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Carroll?  How  far  were  the  laity  con- 
cerned therein  ? In  no  way  whatever.  Let 
any  person  look  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  published  in  the  16th  number  of  the 
Miscellany,  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  and 
see  who  were  the  electors  and  by  what  right , 
and  who  was  to  have  the  power  of  future 
appointments  and  upon  what  ground. 

First,  the  bull  states  that  to  preserve  men 
in  “ the  evangelical  truth  delivered  by  Jesus 
Christ,  support  must  be  given  by  that  hea- 
venly authority  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a steady  pillar  and  solid 
foundation  which  shall  never  fail.”  The 
denial  of  this  proposition  is  a denial  of  Ca- 


tholic frith,  not  because  it  is  recited  in  the 
bull,  but  because  it  has  been  testified  by  the 
church  in  every  age  and  in  every  nation,  to 
be  one  of  those  principles  derived  through 
the  Apostles  from  our  Saviour. 

The  document  next  states  in  what  that 
authority  consists:  “Now  this  charge  of 
teaching  and  ruling , first  given  to  the  Apostles, 
and  especially  to  St.  Peter  the  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  on  whom  alone  the  church  is  built, 
and  to  whom  our  Lord  and  Redeemer  en- 
trusted the  feeding  of  his  lambs  and  hi6 
sheep,  has  been  derived  in  due  order  of  suc- 
cession to  bishops , and  especially  to  the  Ro- 
man Pontiffs,  successors  of  St.  Peter  and 
heirs  of  his  aignity  and  power.”  The  de- 
nial of  the  entire  or  of  any  part  of  this  state- 
ment would  for  the  same  reason  be  a denial 
of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Two  facts  are  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
document  to  which  it  is  now  necessary  to 
refer.  The  first  is  doctrinal,  the  denial  of 
which,  therefore,  would  be  a denial  of  Ca- 
tholic faith.  “ That  the  Lord  has  imposed 
upon  the  Pope  the  duty  of  feeding  and  ru- 
ling his  flock  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  earth.”  The  second  is  upheld  by  the 
assertion  of  His  Holiness,  and  it  is  at  least  no 
crime  to  believe  it : “ That  his  care  and  so- 
licitude were  particularly  engaged  that  the 
faithful  of  Christ  who,  dispersed  through  va- 
rious provinces,  were  united  with  him  in 
Catholic  communion  may  be  governed  by 
their  proper  pastors,  and  diligently  instructed 
by  them  in  the  discipline  of  evangelical  life 
and  doctrine .” 

The  next  fact  stated,  is  the  wish  enter- 
tained by  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a bishop.  Next  his  coincidence 
with  that  wish.  Next  that  he  proceeds  to 
cany  this  joint  wish  into  effect  “ according 
to  the  rules  of  the  sacred  canons.”  Next 
he  commissions  the  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals de  propaganda  fide,  to  examine  and  to 
make  their  report  to  him.  Next,  they  made 
their  report,  in  which  they  advise  that  the 
priests  then  in  America  should  be  empowered 
to  advise  together  and  to  determine  first 
where  the  see  ought  to  be  erected,  and 
next  who  ought  to  be  the  bishop. 

One  remark  will  suffice  here.  If  the 
canons  gave  those  priests  the  power  of 
making  the  election,  they  had  no  need  of 
being  empowered  by  the  Pope ; but  the  con- 
gregation of  cardinals  recommended  that  they 
should  be  empowered  to  do  that  which  other- 
wise they  had  not  power  to  perform. 

The  next  fact  is.  that  the  Pope,  according 
to  the  recommenaation  “ for  the  first  time 
only,  and  by  special  grace , permitted  the 
said  priests  to  elect,  and  to  present  to  this 
apostolical  see.”  Then  it  recites  the  facts, 
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that  “in  obedience  to  that  decree,”  and  not 
by  any  other  right,  “ the  afotesaid  priests” 
did  assemble  and  did  fix  upon  Baltimore  as 
the  site  for  the  see,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Carroll  as  a fit  person  to  be  the  bishop,  and 
sent  the  necessary  testimonials  to  the  car- 
dinals of  the  congregation  de  propaganda 
fide. 

The  bull  continues  to  recite  the  fact,  that 
the  congregation  made  their  report  to  the 
Pope,  through  Cardinal  Antonelh,  their  pre- 
late, in  which  they  express  their  opinion, 
that  the  establishment  of  this  new  see,  ana 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Carroll,  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  religion,  and  the  Pope’s  determina- 
tion in  consequence.  His  Holiness  then 
proceeds  to  his  act  of  jurisdiction,  and  “ by 
the  plenitude  of  his  apostolical  power,”  not 
by  the  authority  of  the  laity  or  clergy  of 
America,  nor  by  the  authority  of  the  cardi- 
nals, but  by  that  which,  as  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  he  received  from  Jesus  Christy  “ he 
did  erect  the  aforesaid  town  of  Baltimore 
into  an  episcopal  see  fop  ever;”  and  pro- 
ceeding, “ according  to  the  rules  of  the  sa- 
cred canons,”  “ for  one  bishop  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Pope  in  all  future  vacancies.”  The 
ball  then  continues  the  recitations  necessary 
for  the  special  communication  of  power,  ana 
necessary  to  authorize  some  other  Catholic 
bishop  to  consecrate  Dr.  Carroll. 

Now  either  Pope  Pius  VI.  knew  the  canon 
law  of  the  church  which  he  governed,  and 
the  cardinals  knew  it,  and  they  acted  ac- 
cording to  those  canons,  or  they  acted  in 
opposition  to  them.  Yet  we  perceive,  all 
through  the  recitals,  that  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  any  share  which  the  laity 
had  in  the  transaction,  beyond  their  perhaps 
joining  in  the  original  wisn,  that  there  should 
be  a bishop  in  the  United  States.  Neither 
did  the  cleigy  act  from  any  canonical  right 
which  they  possessed,  but  in  virtue  of  a 
permission  which  they  received,  11  by  spe- 
cial grace,”  and  “ for  tnat  time  only.”  How- 
ever, Right  Reverend  Sir,  this  dilemma  is 
not  perfect  in  its  logical  accuracy,  for  there 
is  an  alternative.  They  might  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  canon  law,  and  they  might 
have  been  better  instructed  had  they  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Philadelphia 
University,  in  which  any  person  may  obtain 
a diploma  of  utriusque  legis  doctor . and  a 
commission  to  receive  appeals  in  all  eccle- 
siastical causes,  and  to  decide  upon  them 
summarily  and  without  farther  appeal,  even 
against  bishops  and  archbishops,  upon  pay- 
ing the  small  fee  of  two  dollars  yearly  to- 
wards the  support  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
So  that  amongst  the  other  blessings  of  this 
free  country,  we  shall  soon,  I trust,  find 
flocking  to  our  shores,  students  in  canon 


law  from  eveiy  nation  in  the  globe,  the 
tin#,  and  the  labour,  and  the  expense  of 
obtaining  a decree  in  canon  law  in  America, 
being  so  mucti  less  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion. The  corpits  juris  canonici  being  now  in 
fact  wrested  equally  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  the  monopolizing  grasp  of  proud, 
and  petulant,  and  vain,  and  ignorant,  ana 
domineering,  and  illiterate,  and  pompous, 
and  arrogant  prelates,  and  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  and  interpretation  of 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  men,  women j and  children  of  this 
vast  and  great  country,  in  which  no  person 
can  be  enslaved,  and  in  which  it  is  the  glo- 
rious privilege  of  eveiy  person  to  judge,  and 
no  person  is  so  degraded  as  to  be  judged  by 
another ; except,  however,  always  the  regu- 
lar civil  and  criminal  courts,  in  which  this 
privilege  is  restrained  to  a few  individuals, 
and  withheld  from  vast  multitudes,  and  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  princi- 
ples oi  our  constitution,  the  many  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  a few  indi- 
viduals who,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  are 
even  provided  with  the  means  of  c6m  pel- 
ling  the  multitude  by  force  to  submit  to 
their  dictation,  though  they  will  not  permit 
any  of  the  multitude,  many  of  whom  are, 
perhaps,  wiser  than  themselves,  to  give 
even  their  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  decision  is  to  be  made;  and  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  the  very  person  who  is 
most  concerned  in  the  decision,  will  not  be 
rmitted  the  privilege  of  embodying  his 
ends  in  sufficient  numbers  to  turn  the 
judge  out  of  the  court,  and  to  decide  his  own 
case  as  he  thinks  most  convenient. 

By  this  bull  also,  u according  to  the  rules 
of  the  sacred  canons,”  “ till  another  oppor- 
tunity should  be  presented  to  him,  of  esta- 
blishing other  Catholic  bishops  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  until  other  disposi- 
tions should  be  made  by  the  Apostolic  See 
of  Rome,  the  Pope  declared,  by  apostolical 
authority,  all  the  faithful  of  Christ  living  in 
Catholic  communion,  as  well  ecclesiastics 
as  seculars,  and  all  the  clergy  and  people 
dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  United  States, 
though  hitherto  they  might  have  been  sub- 
ject to  other  bishops  of  other  diocesses,  to 
be  thenceforward  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Baltimore  in  all  future  times;  and  to  this 
bishop,  and  to  his  successors  be  imparted,” 
by  apostolic  authority,  “ power  to  curb  and 
check , without  appeal,  all  persons  who  may  op- 
pose or  contradict  their  orders — to  visit  per- 
sonally, or  by  deputies,  all  Catholic  churches, 
to  remove  abuses,  to  correct  the  manners  of 
the  faithful,”  &c.  Those  are  amongst  the 
special  enumerating  of  episcopal  ordinary 
power,  as  “regulated  by  the  canons;”  and 
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whenever  a bishop  is  appointed  as  an  ordi- 
nary, he  receives  exactly  similar  power# 

In  the  year  1808,  that  same  Pope  did 
“ establish  other  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
United  States  of  America,”  following  the 
same  regulations  of  the  canons,  and  thus  he 
restricted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Baltimore,  as  to  extent  of  territory,  but  his 
dignity  was  elevated  by  his  being  created 
an  archbishop.  Amongst  the  bishops  then 
created,  was  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Egan, 
for  the  new  diocess  of  Philadelphia.  Now 
will  the  clergy  or  laity  of  Philadelphia  as- 
sert, that  they  were  the  electors  of  your  pre- 
decessor? It  is  evident  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope,  as  you  were,  as  I was, 
as  every  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  exis- 
tence was.  Though  the  mode  of  recommen- 
dation in  different  places  be  different,  the 
right  of  appointment  in  all  is  exactly  the 
same.  They  are  all  appointed  by  the  rope. 
If  then  this  be  the  law  and  the  custom 
founded  upon  that  law,  and  that  those  gen- 
tlemen only  desire  to  be  guided  by  the 
law  of  the  church  as  it  is,  will  they  deny 
that  you  are,  by  law  and  by  fact,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia?  Will  they  deny  that  it  is 
part  of  your  ordinary  power,  derived  from 
the  Apostles,  to  curb  and  to  check,  without 
appeal,  one  of  the  clergy  subject  to  you? 
Or  will  they  assert,  that  the  power  of  your 
decisions  upon  the  exercise  of  spiritual  au- 
thority within  your  own  diocess,  respecting 
your  own  clergy,  is  vested  in  Messrs.  Ash- 
ley, Leamy,  Fagan,  and  their  associates? 
They  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  ordinary  way,  consecrated 
validly,  recognised  by  your  metropolitan 
and  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  as 
being  legally  and  properly  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  course  recognise  in  you  the 
ordinary  power  of  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
and  yet  deny  you  the  right  of  exercising 
that  power.  To  uphold  this  contradiction  is 
one  object  of  the  pamphleteer.  I shall  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  more  of  his  objects  in 
my  next. 

I remain,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient, humble  servant  and  brother  in  Christ, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  October  25th,  1822. 


SECTION  XIII. 

LETTER  IX. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Con  well,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir  : — As  I am  about  to 
close  the  remarks  in  vindication  of  myself, 
I may  now  be  permitted  to  recapitulate  the 
principal  charges  which  Mr.  Hogan  has 


been  pleased  to  bring  against  me;  and 
those  persons  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  my  defence,  will  be  enabled  to 
form  their  decision.  I repeat  again,  that 
so  far  as  my  own  individual  feelings  are 
concerned,  I should  never  have  troubled 
myself,  or  you,  or  the  public  with  giving  a 
line  in  my  exculpation.  But  I did  not  think 
I could,  in  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  allow  the  public  to  continue  under 
the  impression,  that  if  I were  the  notorious- 
ly unprincipled  villain  painted  by  Mr.  Ho- 
gan, I should,  notwithstanding,  be  con- 
tinued in  the  responsible  and  elevated  situ- 
ation to  which  I have  been  raised  in  that 
church.  I may  be  unworthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  me,  I may  want  tne  virtues  be- 
fitting my  station,  I may  not  have  the  same 
literary  qualifications  as  Mr.  Hogan.  Upon 
those  grounds,  and  many  others,  I may  be 
totally  unfit  for  the  place,  to  fill  which  I 
have  been  selected.  I feel  its  difficulties, 
and  in  many  instances  my  own  incompe- 
tency, and  am  ready  immediately  and  un- 
hesitatingly to  surrender  it  to  that  authority 
which  alone  can  receive  my  resignation, 
and  place  another  in  my  stead ; and  when 
the  competent  authority  shall  find  a substi- 
tute, and  relieve  me  from  occupying  a post 
of  privation  and  annoyance,  I shall  retire 
into  private  life  with  much  more  satisfac- 
tion than  I felt  at  having  been  brought  into 
public  life.  But  whilst  I am  in  charge,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  my  duty ; and  one  of 
the  first  parts  of  that  duty  is  not  to  suffer 
my  office  to  be  disgraced,  by  allowing  it  to 
go  abroad  without  contradiction,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  places  therein  the 
very  refuse  of  society.  It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince, neither  am  I competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  myself.  I have  not  done  so, 
neither  shall  I attempt  it.  But  I have  been 
accused  publicly  in  print,  and  in  a public 
print  I have  given  tne  facts  upon  which  a 
correct  decision  might  be  founded;  they 
who  take  the  trouble  of  examining  can  de- 
cide. Mr.  Hogan  assures  me,  p.  33,  “ that  in 
Philadelphia  I can  never  acquire  the  cha- 
racter of  an  upright  man,  or  acquit  myself 
of  the  charges  brought  against  me.”  In  the 
same  page  he  tells  me,  that  he  “ knows 
not  whether  I possess  sufficient  power  of 
face  to  attempt  acquitting  myself  of  those 
charges  he  has  found  me  guilty  of.”  For, 
“ there  are  some,  when  they  find  them- 
selves sunk  in  public  estimation,  cease  to 
: make  any  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their 
characters,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  the  world  is 
beneath  their  notice.”  He  then  informs 
i me,  “that  the  strongest  proof  which  I 
\ could  give  of  my  good  sense  would  be  to 
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say  that  Philadelphia  and  its  inhabitants, 
their  opinions  of  me,  and  the  charges  he  has 
proved  me  guilty  of,  are  beneath  my  notice.” 

I have,  I must  confess,  been  frequently 
tempted,  as  I am  here,  to  take  notice  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  English  words; 
but  I did  and  do  feel  it  beneath  my  notice, 
as  I never  should  enter  into  a contest  with 
Mr.  Hogan  about  words, — and  whether  he 
writes  correctly  or  incorrectly  is  not  the 
question  under  examination. 

I shall  take  his  charges  in  his  own  words,  j 
p.  33.  “They  hailed  my  approach  with 
joy,  they  welcomed  me  with  enthusiasm, 
they  considered  me  as  a man  of  honour 
and  veracity,  a gentleman,  and  a scholar.” 
Yet  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  associates  knew 
then  as  well  as  they  do  now,  that  “ I had  a 
long  acquaintance  with  convicts,  and  cells, 
and  gallows.”  Mr.  Hogan  knew  then  as 
well  as  he  does  now,  “the  difference  of 
onr  education  during  our  juvenile  days,  and 
since  our  entering  tne  church  the  nature  of 
our  avocations.”  Mr.  Hogan  knew  then  as 
well  as  he  does  noWj  the  splendid  opportu- 
nity which  was  afforded  to  one  of  us,  of 
being  better  acquainted  with  theology  and 
canon  law,  by  his  having  been  expelled 
from  college  before  he  had  read  half  the 
usual  course  which  is  gone  through  by  the 
ordinary  students  in  Ireland*  Mr.  Hogan 
could  tell  then  as  well  as  he  can  now,  how 
favourable  to  the  acquirement  of  theologi- 
cal and  canonical  information  are  the  sports 
of  the  field,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  social 
board.  “ 6ut  the  course  I pursued,  the 
treachery  I have  been  guilty  of  towards  Mr. 
Hogan,  and  towards  you,  Right  Reverend 
Sir,  my  manifest  disregard  fir  truth , and 
manifest  want  of  Christian  charity,  my  va- 
rious contradictions , my  evident  unacquain- 
tance with  church  history  and  canon  law. 
accompanied  with  the  most  unparalleled 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency,  left  a different 
impression  on  their  minds.”  “But  their 


* “The  Rev.  W.  Hogan,  late  of  St.  Mary’s,  of 
Philadelphia,  went  through  apart  of  his  course 
at  Maynooth ; he  was  expelled  in  1614,  before 
he  received  priesthood.1 


1 “ Having  mentioned  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Hogan,  it  is  but 
fcir  to  say  a few  words  of  bis  collegiate  career.  In 
1814. 1 was  a student  in  philosophy,— be  was  in  the. se- 
cond year  of  theology.  The  dean,  in  his  rounds,  found 
him  and  one  or  two  more  in  a student's  room  (where  a 
second  person  was  not  permitted  to  enter)  with  a bot- 
tle of  wine.  The  president  was  bound  on  oath  to  expel 
aay  one  who  violated  the  rule  incurring  er pulsion.  He 
accordingly  pronounced  Mr.  Hogan,  &c.,  expelled.  Mr. 
Bogan  protested  his  innocence,  and  declared  that  he 
did  not  partake  of  the  potation : his  case  was  referred 
to  the  trustees  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  They 
restored  him  On  condition  of  malting  a public  apology 
for  the  seandal  given.  He  would  not  apologise,  and  of 
count  was  obliged  to  leave  the  college.”—./?  Maynooth 


astonishment  ceased  when  they  recollected 
the  editor  of  the  Southern  Reporter,  author 
of  sundry  libels,  for  one  of  which  I had 
been  publicly,  and  according  to  law,  pu- 
nished.” Yet  they  knew  £dl  this  when 
they  considered  me  to  be  “ a man  of  ve- 
racity and  a gentleman.” 

P.  25.  “ I must  be  frequently  under  the 
necessity  of  reproaching  the  Right  Reverend 
editor  with  a want  of  truth , and  a departure 
from  every  principle  which  should  actuate  the 
Christian  or  govern  the  gentleman.  How- 
ever, I be<*  to  assure  him,  that  I shall  do  it 
in  the  mildest  manner  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit  of,  and  pay  the  highest 
deference  to  his  feelings  and  station  as  a 
prelate.” 

P.  1.  “ I am  prepared  to  show  * * * how 
destitute  the  Right  Reverend  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Miscellany  is  of  Christian  charity, 
how  inconsistent , and  finally  how  regardless  of 

P.  8 contains  one  instance,  many  others 
of  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  pam- 
phlet, of  “his  deference  to  the  station  of  a 
prelate.”  “ The  young  clergyman  soon  had 
the  honour  of  having  a mitre  on  his  head. 
Now  his  desires  were  satisfied,  and  his 
hopes  crowned.  No  sooner  was  this  new 
ornament  placed  upon  his  head,  engraved 
upon  his  ring , seals , snuff-box,  cane , tea-pot, 
coffee-pot , sugar  dishes , and  all  other  portable 
articles,  than  he  takes  his  passage  to  Bel- 
fast.” The  truth  is,  a bishop  does  wear  a 
mitre  on  his  head  in  the  discharge  of  some 
of  his  duties ; his  seal  of  office  must  have 
its  proper  emblem,  and  of  course  I have 
conformed  to  what  I had  no  choice  in 
adopting  or  rejecting;  but  Mr.  Hogan  must 
have  intended  to  pay  great  “ deference  to 
my  station  as  a prelate,”  when  he  added 
all  the  other  accompaniments  quite  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  fact.  It  is  true  I wear  a 
ring,  but  in  doing  so  I have  no  option ; I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  a 
custom  established  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  from  the  earliest  ages ; and  the 
subject  of  even  canonical  regulation,  by 
which  bishops  are  required  to  wear  certain 
indications  of  their  office,  which  are  forbid- 
den to  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy ; and 
Mr.  Hogan’s  “ deference  to  my  station  as  a 
prelate”  shall  not  prevent  me  from  conform- 
ing to  the  canons  and  the  customs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  in  page  21 
he  writes,  that  he  expected  his  “ letter 
would  have  allayed  the  rancour  which  for 
some  hours  seemed  to  have  taken  exclusive 
possession  of  the  prelate’s  bosom.” 

Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  p.  38, 
which  is  as  false  in  the  insinuation,  as  it  is 
wanting  in  “ deference  to  my  station  as  a 
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prelate.’7  “ The  gentleman  alluded  to  is 
the  venerable  Dr.  Carberry,  formerly  of  Nor- 
folk, a gentleman  who  is  old  enough  to  be 
grandfather  to  this  mitred  youth,  and  vitu- 
erative  editor, — a gentleman  whose  gray 
airs  should  unnerve  the  arm,  and  unstring 
the  tongue  of  the  most  vindictive  coxcomb, 
whether  clothed  in  purple  or  otherwise.”  I 
regret,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  that  gray  hairs 
cannot  produce  the  effect  which  Mr.  Hogan 
desires,  for  then  you  would  not  have  been 
assailed.  The  editor  of  the  Miscellany  has 
f already  stated,  that  the  paragraph  to  which 
Mr.  Hogan  alludes,  was  not  intended  for 
Dr.  Carberry,  with  the  colour  of  whose  hair 
I am  totally  unacquainted ; and  p.  19,  “ I 
knew  he  was  naturally  quick  and  petu- 
lant,” and  liable  to  “hasty  ebullitions  of 
passion.” 

But  to  return  to  his  charges — p.  6,  “ I 
am  prepared  to  show,  from  under  his  own 
hand } and  from  his  own  lipsy  that,  by  his  pub- 
lic and  private  calumnies  against  me,  he  is 
guilty  oi  the  most  irreconcilable  inconsistencies , 
and  the  most  shameful  departure  from  truth” 

P.  8.  “I  shall,  in  reply  to  his  private  and 
public  calumnies,  show  his  inconsistency , 
shifting  prevarications , and  total  disregard  to 
truth.” 

Mr.  Hogan’s  charges,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  “ treated  me  in  the  mildest  man- 
ner which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  ad- 
mit, and  paid  the  highest  deference  to  my 
feelings  and  station  as  a prelate”  are  before 
the  public;  his  object  was,  to  prove  that,  in 
my  conduct  with  regard  to  his  case,  I was 
guilty  of  inconsistency  and  falsehood.  My 
explanations  are  now.  too,  before  the  pub- 
lic. I trust  they  will  be  convinced  that, 
whatever  my  other  faults  might  have  been, 
they  will  acquit  me  of  having  been  guilty 
of  double  dealing , which  is  criminal  inconsis- 
tency ; from  that  inconsistency  which  is  the 
weakness  of  nature,  and  an  imperfection 
without  criminalityy  I claim  no  exemption. 
I trust  they  will  perceive,  that  in  my  expla- 
nations I nave  proved,  by  the  testimony  of 
my  opponents  themselves,  that  1 was  not 
guilty  of  falsehood,  from  tne  pages  of  Mr. 
Hogan’s  own  pamphlet. 

If  I have  preserved  truth  and  moral  con- 
sistency, I trust  I may  yet  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  gentlemen ; and  though  my 
charity  does  not  lead  me  to  close  my  eyes 
against  what  I consider  to  be  glaring  irre- 
gularities, and  tacitly  to  approve  of  what 
my  office  requires  me,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, to  condemn,  I trust  I may  be 
allowed  the  appellation  of  a Christian. 

I have  not  volunteered  my  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  Philadelphia.  You,  Right 
Reverend  Sir,  have  more  than  once  asked 


me  to  come  forward.  In  passing  through 
Philadelphia  your  clergy  renewed  the  re- 
quest. Mr.  Hogan  followed  me  to  New 
York,  and  promised  me  that  he  would 
abide  by  my  decision,  and  requested  I 
would  examine  his  case.  “ And  pursuant 
to  a resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a 
committee  from  their  body  waited  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  of  October  (they  ought  to  have  written 
Thursday,  the  18th),  at  the  Mansion  House, 
to  present  him  the  respects  of  the  trustees 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  solicit  his  good 
offices  for  settling  the  differences  existing  there - 
in,”  (p.  11.)  And  I am  still  under  the  im- 
pression, that  if  Mr.  Hogan  were  left  to  act 
from  his  own  judgment  and  feelings,  he 
would  have  followed  my  advice.  I con- 
ceive it  but  justice  to  him  to  state;  that 
whilst  I was  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
accommodate  this  unfortunate  schism,  Mr. 
Hogan  always  spoke  to  me  as  he  felt,  and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  no  deceit ; but  he  was 
the  slave  of  circumstances,  and  * absolutely 
under  the  dominion  of  the  oligarchy,  who 
are  the  true  authors  of  the  schism.  And  if 
Mr.  Hogan  had  firmness  enough  to  be  led 
by  the  decisions  of  his  own  mind,  his 
emancipation  from  a slavery,  under  which 
he  still  groans,  would  have  been  effected 
by  one  act  of  energy  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
the  19th  of  October,  1821.  He  had  the 
weakness,  contrary  to  my  advice,  to  attend 
on  that  evening  a meeting  of  the  trustees ; 
and  I do  acknowledge,  that  to  resist  such 
men  under  such  circumstances  required  a 
very  extraordinary  degree  of  fortitude. 
Though  I must  condemn  his  conduct,  I 
feel  for  his  situation.  I cannot,  I would 
not  answer  for  my  own  conduct,  were  I 
circumstanced  as  he  was;  but  tnough  I 
lament  his  misfortune,  I must  not  betray 
my  duty. 

Mr.  Hogan  has  done  wrong.  The  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Miscellany  has  only  done 
his  duty,  by  exposing  the  weakness  of  the 
schismatical  case.  Mr.  Hogan  has  con- 
sidered me  as  the  writer  of  die  paragraphs. 
I do  write  for  the  Miscellany,  sometimes  a 
great  deal,  sometimes  a little.  But  Mr.  Ho- 
gan is  in  error,  if  he  imagines  me  to  be  the 
only  writer  for  that  print  Without  avow- 
ing or  disavowing  tne  paragraphs  which 
have  excited  his  displeasure,  I distinctly 
state  that  they  express  the  sentiments  which 
I entertain.  Mr.  Hogan  has  assailed  me, 
and  endeavoured  to  exhibit  me  as  an  ene- 
my to  the  principles  of  free  government.  I 
trust  I have  shown  by  more  than  asser- 
tion, that  1 admire,  and  have  always  ad- 
mired, governments  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom, — the  principles  of  the 
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American  constitution.  Mr.  Hogan  says,  in 
p.  4,  that  he  “ must  confess  he  differs  from 
me  in  political  opinions,  and  that  his  are 
unchangeable ; neither  time,  nor  place,  nor 
circumstances,  nor  expectations  can  alter 
them.77  Mr.  Hogan,  who  appears  to  have 
known  my  whole  history  in  Ireland,  and 
who  here  styled  me  “a  patriot,’7  must 
have  known  mine, — and,  therefore,  when 
he  differs  from  them,  he  differs  from  the 
constitutional  principles  of  American  free- 
dom with  which  mine  are  identified,  and 
which  I always  cherished;  and  an  attach- 
ment to  which  I publicly  professed  upon 
solemn  oath,  in  the  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  this  city.  I did  imagine,  that  a 
writer  who  professed  to  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted “ with  the  bright  and  progressive 
aspect  which  the  human  soul  wears  when  it 
breaks  through  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and 
shakes  off  the  incumbrances  of  ignorance, 
despotism,  and  superstition,  as  it  has  done 
in  this  country,77  would  not  be  so  irrevoca- 
bly opposed  to  the  principles  of  American 
politics,  as  “that  neither  time,  nor  place, 
nor  circumstances,  nor  expectations  coula 
alter  his  determination.77  However,  as  I do 
not  wish  to  take  any  advantage  of  Mr.  Ho- 
ran’s mistakes,  I am  ready  to  allow  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion : but  as  his  knowledge  of  logic  must 
also  be  superior  to  mine,  I feel  astonished 
at  his  not  having  been  more  exact  in  the 
statement  and  examination  of  his  premises. 

Mr.  Hogan,  in  the  same  place,  makes 
another  assertion  with,  I believe,  more 
truth : “ I must  confess  I differ  with  him 
in  religious  opinions.77  I am  sincerely  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this.  W e do  indeed 
differ  in  religious  principles  and  opinions, 
and  very  widely.  I am  a Roman  Catholic : 
Mr.  Hogan,  I am  convinced,  is  not , and  I 
make  the  assertion  deliberately,  and  after 
reflection. 

I have  thus,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  made 
such  observations  as  I thought  were  called 
for  by  my  station,  in  reply  to  the  personal 
attacks  of  the  pamphleteer  upon  me  indi- 
vidually. My  motive  for  having  done  so  I 
have  already  explained.  To  me  the  exami- 
nation has  been  most  painful  and  mortify- 
ing; and  as  I am  not  disposed  to  deprive 
even  Mr.  Hogan  of  the  gratification  which 
he  may  derive  from  knowing  that  he  has 
even  partially  succeeded  in  the  attainment 
of  his  object,  1 shall  not  strip  him  of  the  de- 
coration of  his  triumph.  However,  I would 
advise  the  victor  to  make  the  most  of  what 
he  has  obtained,  as  he  is  never  likely  to 
have  a recurrence.  The  evident  object  of 
the  pamphlet  was  my  mortification ; of  this 
1 was  previously  informed  by  the  writer 


himself,  through  the  post-office : and  never 
indeed  was  I more  mortified  and  humbled, 
than  in  feeling  myself  called  upon  to  an- 
swer and  to  compete  with  Mr.  Hogan.  It 
has  been  our  first  encounter:  it  shall  also 
be  the  last.  My  crest  has  fallen,  my  vanity 
is  punished,  my  arrogance  is  chastised,  my 
petulance  has  been  rebuked,  my  ambition 
nas  been  checked,  my  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing have  been  blasted,  my  hopes  have 
withered,  “the  spear  has  fallen  from  my 
vindictive  arm,77  “the  envenomed  sword 
of  malice77  has  been  wrested  from  my 
grasp — I am  a fallen  victim,  “ unacquainted 
with  the  science77  of  war,  who  know  not 
how  “ to  pursue  the  combat  as  a gentleman 
should,77  covered  “ with  the  odium  and  con- 
tempt which  even  my  own  imprudence  has 
superinduced,77  and  dreading  “ the  rounds77 
which  a triumphant  antagonist  can  yet  en- 
dure: “having  lost  my  reputation  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,77  I shall  retire  satisfied 
with  that  portion  which  I have  already 
received,  “ of  scurrility  and  abuse,  which 
only  the  vindictive  ana  licentious  indulge.77 
It  is  true,  that  it  has  been  given  to  me  “ in 
the  mildest  manner  which  the  nature  of  the 


case  would  admit  of,  and  with  the  highest 
deference  to  my  feelings  and  station  as  a 
prelate,77  and  by  a priest  who.  on  the  day 
of  his  ordination,  with  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment still  upon  his  tongue,  on  his  knees 
before  the  altar,  solemnly  swore,  according 
to  the  most  ancient  known  rite  of  swearing 
allegiance,  that  he  would  “ obey  his  bishop  ” 
whom  you  were,  and  reverence  not  only  nis 
own  bishop,  but  the  whole  episcopal  order. 
By  his  own  voluntary  act,  that  obedience  and 
reverence  was  by  him,  with  your  consent, 
transferred  to  me;  and  by  the  canons  of 
the  church,  he  stands  solemnly  sworn,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  church  ana  of 
Heaven,  to  pay  to  me  that  obedience  and 
reverence  which  he  vowed  on  the  day  of  his 
ordination.  He  has  disobeyed  me,  where 
the  canons  gave  me  a right  to  command 
him.  I charged  him,  as  I do  hereby  again 
solemnly,  ana  by  virtue  of  his  sworn  obe- 
dience, cnaige  him  to  desist  from  his  sacri- 
legious attempt  at  ministry  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  has  no  jurisdiction.  He  may 
boast  of  liberty,  he  may  style  me  a despot — 
but  will  his  boast  of  freedom,  or  his  sneer 
at  the  episcopal  authority,  blot  out  the  oath 
which  he  swore  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
which  is  registered  in  heaven?  “Do  you 
promise  obedience  and  reverence  to  your 
bishop ?v  “I  po.77  ( Form  of  ordinatioti  of  a 
priest)  “I  shall  be  guided  by  you  as  my 
bishop . in  the  future  regulation  of  my  con- 
duct,77 {Letter  of  Rev . William  Hogan  to  the 
Bishop  of  Charleston , October  18&,  1821.)  “ I 
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now  receive  you  into  the  diocess  of  Charles- 
ton/7 ( Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Charleston , in 
answer  to  Mr.  Hogan's,  of  the  same  date.)  I 
promised,  on  the  20th  of  October,  to  grant 
Mr.  Hogan  a release  from  this  bond,  pro- 
vided he  would  apply  for  the  release  before 
a certain  hour.  He  aid  not  apply  until  seve- 
ral hours  after  the  lapse  of  that  specified 
time,  nor  until  I had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  the  very  act  my  anxiety  to 
avoid  doing  which  caused  me  to  make  the 
offer  of  release.  After  that  act  was  done 
Mr.  Hogan  applied,  but  to  this  moment  I 
have  not  given  the  release.  Mr.  Hogan’s 
employers  were,  I believe,  led  to  imagine 
I would  countenance  their  schism,  and  to 
this  I attribute  their  kindness  to  me,  and 
the  praises  which  they  bestowed  upon  me : 
but,  perceiving  their  error,  1 became  the 
object  of  their  vituperation.  To  Mr.  Hogan 
himself,  when  I perceived  a disposition  to 
return  to  the  path  of  duty,  I thought  kind- 
ness was  due  ; but,  when  I discovered  that 
he  had  determined  to  continue  in  schism,  I 
frequently  reflected  on  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  “Why  dost  thou  declare  my 
justices,  and  take  my  covenant  in  thy 
mouth  ? Seeing  thou  hast  hated  discipline, 
and  hast  cast  my  words  behind  thee:  if 
thou  didst  see  a thief,  thou  didst  run  with 
him : and  with  adulterers  thou  hast  been  a 
partaker.  Thy  mouth  hath  abounded  with 
evil,  and  thy  tongue  hath  formed  deceits. 
Sitting,  thou  didst  speak  ill  against  thy 
brother,  and  didst  lay  a scandal  against  thy 
mother’s  son ; these  things  thou  hast  done, 
and  I was  silent.  Thou  thoughtest  un- 
justly, that  I shall  be  like  to  thee ; but  I will 
reprove  thee,  and  set  before  thy  face.” 
(Psalm  xlix.  16,  &c.)  Filled  with  the  reflec- 
tions which  this  passage  was  calculated  to 
excite,  I have  indeed  had  melancholy  mo- 
ments, not  from  any  regret  for  my  own  acts, 
but  through  grief  at  seeing  evils  which  1 
could  not  heal.  Mr.  Hogan’s  arguments 
were  easily  overturned:  the  ground  upon 
which  he  stood  was  evidently  bad ; but  of 
what  avail  was  this?  His  employers  did 
not  seek  for  truth,  but  for  triumph ; to  argue 
with  them  would  be  folly.  To  quote  canon 
law  for  men  who  did  not  know  one  of  its 
principles,  who  should  be  first  taught  even 
its  technical  phraseology  before  they  could 
comprehend  its  earliest  distinctions — to  de- 
feat by  a single  assault  a man  who  kept  no 
fixed  position,  who  was  perpetually  shift- 
ing his  ground — to  acknowledge  the  laity 
of  St.  Mary’s  the  competent  tribunal  before 
whom  a bishop  should  plead  his  cause,  and 
demand  authority  to  do  his  duty,  was  what 
I neither  then  nor  now  could  do.  Therefore 
I have  not,  nor  will  I meet  Mr.  Hogan  in  his 


attempts  at  canon  law : I confess  my  incom- 
petency to  the  task.  Without  boasting  of 
my  own  proficiency  in  the  study,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  staking  whatever  relic*of  cha- 
racter may  yet  remain  to  me  upon  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  that  Mr.  Hogan  does  not 
know  how  to  discover  whether  a canon  be 
abrogated  or  in  force.  With  him,  then,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  arcue.  But 
there  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way. 
Though  I am  not  Mr.  Binney  or  Mr.  Ser- 
geant— and  Mr.  Hogan  may  be,  any  young 
gentleman  of  what  talent  he  pleases,  even 
one  of  my  correspondents , if  he  will — a clever 
young  lawyer  of  Philadelphia:  still,  how- 
ever unqualified  I may  be,  I am  an  eccle- 
siastical judge  in  the*  highest  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  constitution 
of  that  church,  which,  if  Mr.  Hogan  were  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  would  acknowledge  to 
have  been  established  by  our  divine  Re- 
deemer himself*  and  it  will  be  generally 
admitted,  that,  although  it  is  not  indecorous 
for  a judge  to  expostulate  with  and  to  advise 
a person  during  trial,  it  is  not  usual  for  him 
to  enter  in  an  argument  upon  the  nature  of 
his  commission,  or  the  extent  of  his  autho- 
rity with  the  culprit,  upon  whom  he  has 
passed  sentence, 

I am  now  done  with  the  explanations  of 
my  own  individual  conduct  in  this  unfortu- 
nate transaction.  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  asso- 
ciates may  write  and  spesi  of  me  as  they 
please — for  the  future  they  may  cut  me  into 
stars,  or  mould  me  into  moons,  as  they  may 
think  proper.  Upon  that  topic  I am  done. 
They  shall  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  arena.  But,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  and 
the  public  with  a few  other  observations  on 
the  contents  of  the  pamphlet. 

I am,  Right  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

And  brother  in  Christ, 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  October  31st,  1822. 

SECTION  XIV. 

LETTER  X. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir  : — In  my  last  I have 
taken  my  leave  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan  and 
his  associates,  so  far  as  I am  personally  con- 
cerned. He  and  they  may  henceforward 
speak  and  write  of  me  without  expecting  a 
reply  to  any  statement  they  may  please  to 
make. 

But,  I cannot  dismiss  the  pamphlet  with- 
out a few  additional  observations,  not  in- 
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deed  upon  the  semblance  of  canon  law  ; I have  said,  and  what  he  has  said,  better 
which  it  contains,  for  upon  that  topic,  too,  | than  he  could  what  I am  to  suppose  was. 

I shall  leave  the  gentleman  unanswered,  by  mistake,  inserted  as  having;  been  stated 
My  object,  then,  is  to  give  expression  to  a by  me  to  him  in  p.  13,  but  which  was  never 
faint  hope  which  I still  chensh,  that  Mr.  said  by  me,  nor  thought  of  by  me. 

Hogan  was  not  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  sending  an 
and  to  state  my  grounds  for  that  hope  ; or  if  agent  anywhere  will  generally  cost  the  sup- 
I be  deceived  in  this,  to  lament  that  I see  port  and  pay  of  that  agent.  But  Mr.  Hogan 
no  prospect  of  Mr.  Hogan’s  return  to  the  could,  and  now  can,  lodge  and  prosecute 
path  of  duty.  his  appeal  without  any  expense,  save  the 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan  may  feel  displeased  postage  of  his  letters  and  documents  to 
at  your  withdrawing  his  faculties,  and  your  Rome,  and  the  postage  of  the  answers  from 
subsequently  inflicting  canonical  punish- : Rome.  And  if  their  love  of  justice  and 
ment  for  his  irregular  usurpation  of  the  reformation  will  not  urge  those  gentlemen 
ministry.  He  may  feel  displeased  with  me  t to  defray  those  charges.  I do  hereby  pub- 
for  having  inflicted  canonical  censures  upon  licly  bind  myself  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
him  also  when,  being  under  my  jurisdiction,  | of  the  suit,  be  the  result  what  it  may,  if  they 
he  deliberately  disobeyed  me.  Did  he  con-  i will  enter  and  prosecute  the  appeal  against 
fine  his  vituperation  to  us  both,  there  might  you  and  me,  or  against  either  of  us?  provid- 
be  some  ground  for  supposing  that  we  were  ed  their  first  notice  shall  be  transmitted  be- 
perhaps  hasty  or  inconsiderate,  or  ignorant.,  fore  the  first  day  of  next  January. 

He  could  not,  perhaps,  be  censured  if,  find-  If,  then,  we  have  acted  uneanonically  and 
ing  his  appeal  rejected  or  not  received,  he  arbitrarily,  let  our  ignorance  and  despotism 
should  be  displeased  with  the  archbishop,  be  exposed  and  punished,  not  by  Mr.  Ho- 
Neither  should  he  be  suspected  of  wanting  gan,  but  by  a competent  tribunal.  If  Mr. 
Catholic  faith  if,  finding  no  redress  here,  he  j Hogan  and  his  employers  be  Roman  Catho- 
had  drawn  up  a formal  complaint  against  j lies,  they  will  act  upon  this  principle.  If 
the  archbishop,  and  you  and  me,  and  sent  j they  be  not  Roman  Catholics,  why  deceive 
it  to  the  Holy  See  : there  would  have  been  i the  public  by  assuming  an  appellation  to 
an  appearance  of  regularity  in  all  this,  and  I which  they  are  not  entitled, 
something  like  an  observance  of  those  ca- j The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  the 
nons  with  which  he  is  so  much  enamoured,  leaders  of  the  schism  are  as  fully  convinced 
Was  this  his  conduct?  No.  But  he  erects  of  the  irregularity  of  their  proceedings  as 
himself  into  a tribunal,  quotes,  for  his  au-  ( you  are,  or  as  I am,  and  they  will  not  have 
thority,  canons  which  have  not  the  most . recourse  to  any  regular  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
remote  connexion  with  his  case,  and  most  | lest  “it  would  leave  an  opening  to  the  bishop 
of  which  had  been  actually  repealed,  and  j to  enter  again  and  to  officiate  in  St.  Mary’s 
then  pronounces  himself  guiltless,  condemns  Church.”  (p.  16.)  Thus  it  is  not  justice  but 
those  who  sentenced  him  as  having  incurred  j victory  they  seek ; and  whilst  they  persuade 
censures,  and  denounces  them  as  irregular;  j the  dupes  of  their  artifices  that  they  are 
and  thus,  from  having  been  a person  under  j Roman  Catholics,  they  avoid  seeking  a de- 
censures, he  becomes  the  judge  of  his  judges  | cision  upon  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
without  any  commission,  and  sentences  Catholic  Church,  knowing  that  you  would, 
those  who  sentenced  him,  without  even  by  that  decision,  be  reinstated,  which  result 
lodging  a complaint  before  the  tribunal  they  wish  to  avoid.  If  this  be  not  schism, 
which  nad  been  established  to  hear  and  to  there  never  was  schism  in  the  church — and 
determine  the  appeal  in  such  cases.  Was  this  yet  these  men  talk  of  canon  law. 
correct?  Yet  suen  has  been  his  conduct.  So  But,  suppose  the  archbishop  and  you 
that,  even  supposing  the  archbishop  negli-  and  I were  in  error.  The  writer  of  the 
gent,  and  you  and  me  culpable,  still  he  is  ir-  pamphlet  says,  that  “ the  good  of  religion  in 
regular,  ft  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  ask  this  country,  requires  a just  and  final  decision 
how  did  this  happen  ? How  much  would  the  should  be  maae  as  speedily  as  possible.” 
appeal  have  cost  him  ? 1 shall  state  here  Our  statement  is,  that  the  decision  has  been 
one  fact,  that  when  I spoke  of  sending  the  already  made  by  the  competent  tribunal, 
charges  to  Rome,  and  if  necessary  sending  and  that  it  is  just.  They  affect  to  deny  the 
an  agent.  t£  in  going  to  the  wharf  1 stated  to  competency  of  the  tribunal,  and  proclaim 
Mr.  Ashley,”  that  it  would  be,  I thought,  the  decision  to  be  unjust  and  irregular.  It 
well  to  send  an  agent,  if  they  could  sub-  is,  then,  in  plain  common  sense,  and  plain 
stantiate  their  charges ; and  Mr.  Asbley  re-  j common  law,  their  duty,  as  it  is  their  right, 
marked,  that  sending  to  Rome  was  expen-  to  apply  to  the  superior  tribunal  for  that  final 
sive,  and  they  could  not  afford  it.  I feel  and  just  decision.  They  can  do  so  without 
convinced,  Mr.  Ashley  must  recollect  what  expense.  We  caU  upon  them  to  do  so. 

VOL.  V.  11 
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They  affect  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
and  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  which 
we  point  out : and  if  they  be  Roman  Catho- 
lics, they  are  bound  to  the  acknowledgment. 
Why  not  then  prosecute  their  cause,  espe- 
cially when  they  can  do  so  without  expense? 
Because  they  know  the  decision  would  con- 
firm the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Hogan  and 
his  adherents.  But  why  do  we  not  apply 
for  the  decision  ? Because  we  do  not  need  . 
to  disturb  that  which  has  been  made.  We  | 
know  already  the  justice  of  the  decision 
which  has  been  made,  and  we  do  not  seek 
to  disturb  it.  Was  it  ever  known  that  a 
judge  appealed  from  his  own  tribunal 
against  his  own  sentence?  Was  it  ever 
known  that  a body  of  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  judge  pronounced  a decision, 
appealed  from  that  decision  to  a higher 
tribunal  ? If  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  adherents 
say  the  sentence  is  unjust,  they  ought  to  be 
the  appellants.  But  they  do  not  want  to 
appeal,  for  they  have  all  they  require — 
they  have  the  church  and  they  want  no 
more.  But  they  hold  that  church  by  physi- 
cal force  against  the  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church’  Thus,  though  they  possess  the 
property,  they  are  disobedient  to  the  law. 
They  are  schismatics. 

The  compiler  of  the  pamphlet  appears  to 
care  but  little  for  the  laws  or  the  tribunals 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  form 
of  consecrating  bishops  according  to  the 
pontifical,  the  very  first  duty  of  a bishop  is 
stated  to  be  a judge,  the  second,  an  interpre- 
ter of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  church  law.  In 
the  same  book,  in  the  form  of  ordaining  a 
priest,  his  duties  are  stated  to  be,  1 to  offer 
sacrifice , 2 to  bless , 3 to  preside  over,  4 to  preach, 
and  5 to  baptize , and  in  doing  this  he  is  to  be 
in  aid  to  the  Catholic  bishops  who  were  pre- 
figured by  Moses  and  the  twelve  Apostles  ; and 
towards  the  close  of  the  admonition,  the  per- 
son about  to  be  ordained  is  addressee  as 
one  chosen  to  be  consecrated  to  the  aid  of  the 
verson  who  ordains , who,  of  course,  is  a 
bishop.  Thus,  if  law  and  custom  were 
even  silent  upon  the  subject,  the  very  forms 
testify  the  relative  situations  of  the  several 
parties.  Still,  the  pamphleteer  will  not  abide 
by  the  judgment  or  the  interpretation  of  the 
bishop,  and  Mr.  Hogan  is  to  be  the  oppo- 
nent and  not  the  aid  of  the  bishops,  ana  the 
laity  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  are  not  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  established  tribunals  of  me 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  are  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  its  judges. 

P.  30.  11  How  have  you  made  it  appear.  Right 
Reverend  and  aged  Editor,  that  St.  Mary’s  con- 
gregation is  opposed  to  church  discipline  t If 
Opposition  to  the  unreasonable  mandates  of  a 
bishop,  if  resisting  the  doctrine  that  he  is  to  be 


obeyed  ‘ right  or  wrong,*  is  a proof  of  their  hos- 
tility to  church  discipline,  I hnve  no  hesitation  in 
believing  theni/to  be  its  avowed  enemies,  and 
determined  to  overthrow  it.  If  blind  obedience  to 
episcopal  mandates,  whether  just  or  unjust,  be 
the  only  tenure  by  which  they  retain  a claim  to 
Catholicity , 1 verily  believe  they  have  surrendered 
it,  and  are  satisfied  to  remain  as  they  are,  nei- 
ther sacrificing  their  feelings  to  episcopal  vanity, 
nor  compromising  their  faith  to  support  his  des- 
potic views,  resting  their  belief  on  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  as  interpreted  by  the  holy  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  not  on  the  opinion  of 
any  frail  prelate  or  any  roving  monk.” 

Now  let  us,  for  a moment,  examine  the 
principle  of  this  paragraph.  Suppose  a per- 
son sentenced  by  a district  judge  of  the 
United  States,  his  case  re-examined  by  an- 
other, and  the  sentence  renewed:  this  per- 
son says  all  their  acts  are  against  law  and 
justice,  and  states  that  he  is  convinced  the 
superior  court  would  reverse  their  decisions, 
yet  does  not  appeal  to  that  court,  but  pro- 
claims that  he  is  an  injured  man,  and  that 
u if  opposition  to  the  unreasonable  mandate 
of  a judge,  if  resisting  the  doctrine  that  he 
is  to  be  obeyed  1 right  or  wrong/'  be  a proof 
of  his  hostility  to  the  constitution,  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  believing  his  friends  to  be  its 
avowed  enemies,  and  determined  to  over- 
throw it.-7  u If  blind  obedience  to  judicial 
mandates,  whether  just  or  unjust,  be  the 
only  tenure  by  which  they  can  retain  a claim 
to  the  constitution,  he  verily  believes  they 
have  surrendered  it,  and  are  satisfied  to  re- 
main as  they  are,  neither  sacrificing  their 
feelings  t o judicial  vanity , nor  compromising 
their  principles  to  support  his  despotic  views, 
resting  their  politics  upon  the  laws  of  the 
country  as  interpreted  by  the  nation,  and 
not  on  the  opinion  of  any  frail  judge  or  ro- 
ving lawyer.”  Does  this  declaration  con- 
tain the  principles  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
any  nation  or  society  that  ever  nad  respect- 
able existence? 

It  requires  but  a moment’s  examination 
to  discover  the  several  false  insinuations 
clumsily  wrought  into  this  tirade.  1st.  There 
is  a gratuitous  assumption  that  these  were 
unreasonable  mandates.  2d.  That  our  doc- 
trine was,  that  bishops  were  to  be  obeyed 
“ right  or  wrong.”  3d.  That  blind  obe- 
dience to  episcopal  mandates,  whether  just 
or  unjust,  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  a 
claim  to  Catholicity  can  be  retained.  4th* 
That  the  congregation  of  St  Mary’s  was 
required  to  sacrifice  its  feelings  to  episco- 
pal vanity.  5th.  That  they  were  required 
to  compromise  their  faith  to  support  the 
despotic  views  of  some  undefined  bishop. 
And  6th.  That  they  were  required  to  aban- 
don the  interpretations  of  the  holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  yield  to  the  opinion 
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of  a frail  prelate  or  a roving  monk.  The 
whole  sentence  is  then  a blending  of  un- 
founded insinuation,  untrue  assertion,  and 
principles  opposed  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  archbishop,  and  you 
and  I that  are  to  be  quenched  from  the  star- 
ry firmament  by  the  superior  information  of 
the  self-taught  canonist,  but  every  other  bi- 
shop in  America.  We  are  henceforward  to 
be  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  the  laity. 

P.  32.  “ If,  sir,  you  imagine  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  surrender  the  right  which  they 
have  purchased  with  their  blood,  of  judging  of 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  public  stations,  and  supported  by  their  pro- 
perty, you  are  entirely  out  of  your  calculation. 
This  is  a privilege  appertaining  to  all  Americans, 
and  a privilege  which.  I trust,  they  will  never 
yield  to  a diadem  or  mitre.” 

I never  imagined  that  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica were  to  surrender  a right  ot  which  the 
veriest  slave  in  the  universe  cannot  be  di- 
vested, of  which  he  could  not  if  he  would 
divest  himself — the  right  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  faculty  of  judging  of  the  con- 
duct and  actions , not  only  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  public  stations,  and  supported  by 
their  property,  but  of  the  conduct  and  ac- 
tions of  every  individual  whose  conduct 
may  come  under  his  observation.  The 
wretched  slave  who,  bound  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  trembles  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  has  the  right  of  judging  of  the 
conduct  and  actions  of  the  legislator  who 
has  prescribed  his  fate,  of  the  judge  who 
has  passed  nis  sentence,  of  the  officer  who 
superintends  its  execution ; and  neither  Jie 
nor  the  free  American  has  purchased  this 
right  by  his  blood — he  has  received  it  from 
the  God  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  faculty 
of  which  he  cannot  be  divested.  The  wri- 
ter need  not  apprehend  that  a diadem  or 
mitre  can  deprive  the  American  of  what 
the  American  could  not  bestow,  nor  the  dia- 
dem or  mitre  could  receive. 

But  if  the  pamphleteer  means  that  every 
public  officer  in  America  must  be  guided  in 
his  actions  and  in  his  conduct  by  the  deci- 
sions of  those  who  are  capable  of  passing 
that  judgment^  he  asserts  an  absurdity,  for 
he  requires  an  impossibility.  Because  those 
judges  do  not  agree,  and  no  public  officer 
can  at  the  same  moment  obey  those  who 
tell  him  to  do  a particular  act,  and  those 
who  forbid  his  doing  that  act,  he  asserts 
what  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  for  the 
constitution  tells  the  officer  to  obey  the  law, 
and  not  the  dictate  of  any  portion  of  the 
people : and  for  the  explanation  of  that  law. 
the  constitution  refers  him  to  the  judges  ana 
not  to  the  people ; but  for  the  creation  and 


formation  and  reformation  of  that  law.  it 
refers  to  the  people  through  their  represen- 
tatives, and  not  to  the  people  at  large ; and 
in  this  last  point  only  does  the  Constitution 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  differ  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  pamphleteer 
has  been  pleased  to  quote  the  saying  of  the 
Saviour  who  made  the  Constitution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  “regnum  meum 
non  est  de  hoc  mundo — my  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.”  Had  the  pamphleteer  kept 
this  principle  in  view,  it  would  have  saved 
him  many  mistakes,  and  saved  me  much 
trouble.  The  authority  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  is  derived  not  from  the  peo- 
ple, who  never  framed  its  constitution,  who 
never  revealed  its  doctrines,  who  never  in- 
stituted its  sacraments,  who  never  conse- 
crated its  bishops,  who  never  ordained  its 
priests,  who  never  voted  upon  its  decisions 
of  faith,  who  never  had  any  power  to  regu- 
late its  discipline ; in  a word,  religion  is  not 
like  civil  government,  a human  invention — 
it  is  not  the  creature  of  man ; it  is  an  ema- 
nation from  heaven,  regulated  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  to  whom  he 
and  not  the  people  gave  authority,  and  not 
modelled  upon  the  forms  of  earthly  govern- 
ments, nor  specially  fitted  for  monarchies  or 
republics,  but  equally  independent  of  each 
and  incontrollable  by  either.  Thus  it  does 
not  follow,  that  because  in  republics  the 
people,  who  are  the  source  of  civil  power, 
do  exercise  an  influence  in  legislation,  the 
same  people  who  are  not  the  source  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  should  exercise  an  in- 
fluence in  ecclesiastical  legislation;  and 
although  the  people  by  their  share  in  mak- 
ing the  laws,  have  an  indirect  influence 
over  the  civil  officers,  yet  those  officers  look 
to  the  judges,  and  not  to  the  people  for  the 
explanation  of  those  laws.  Still  the  pam- 
phleteer would  argue,  that  where  the  people 
nave  no  legislative  right  in  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  where  they  have  by  the  constitu- 
tion no  controlling  power,  they  and  not  the 
constitutional  judges  ought  to  be  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law.  Admirable  logician ! 

The  paragraph  which  I now  quote,  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  mean  what  it 
conveys ; or  if  it  was,  of  course  the  whole 
question  of  the  pamphleteer’s  religion  is  at 
an  end.  The  assertion  contained  in  it  would 
certainly  be  a sufficient  ground  upon  which 
to  rest  the  last  quoted,  and  several  other 
passages  of  the  pamphlet^  viz. : “ That  lay- 
men are  not  considered  inferior  to  bishops 
in  the  hierarchy.”  The  passage  is  this,  p. 
33  : “ Profit  by  the  heavenly  saying;  learn 
that  laymen  are  not  your  inferiors  in  socie- 
ty, nor  perhaps  in  the  order  of  Christianity, 
although  not  considered  so  in  the  hierarchy.” 
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My  impression  is,  that  the  last  not  has  crept 
in  by  some  mistake,  for  surely  the  pam- 

Khleteer  could  not  have  meant  to  consider 
tymen  and  bishops  to  be  upon  an  equality 
in  the  hierarchy.  I shall  freely  concede, 
that  in  society  I know  many  laymen  far  my 
superiors ; but  other  bishops  must  think  for 
themselves.  In  the  practice  of  religion, 
which  is  what  I suppose  is  meant  by  “ the 
order  of  Christianity,”  I know  there  have 
been,  and  there  are  very  many  holy  priests 
and  laymen,  and  there  have  been  unfor- 
tunately some  unholy  bishops,  and  some 
unholy  priests,  and  some  unholy  laymen. 
In  claiming  a precedence  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  commis- 
sion, the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  do  not 
claim  a precedence  in  society,  nor  in  vir- 
tue ; and  they  agree  with  the  pamphleteer, 
“that  talents  and  elevated  stations,  unless 
supported  by  virtue  and  a strict  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  so  far  from  conferring 
honour  on  him  who  possesses  them,  only 
render  him  an  object  of  contempt ;”  but 
they  also  know  and  feel  that  it  is  equally 
incumbent  upon  them  to  preserve  their  own 
rights;  and  one  of  those  rights  of  which 
they  have  no  power  to  divest  themselves,  is 
that  of  being  the  sole  judges  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes,  and  the  sole  legislators  of  the 
church.  This  power  and  authority  they  be- 
lieve to  have  been  transmitted  to  them  by 
Christ  through  the  Apostles;  and  though 
the  pamphleteer  may  ridicule  their  preten- 
sions, he  cannot  destroy  their  convictions ; 
and  if  he  have  not  this  conviction  also,  he 
is  not  a Roman  Catholic. 

Mark,  however,  the  language  which  he 
uses,  p.  32 : 

“ Would  it  be  presuming  too  much,  nowa- 
days, when  the  number  of  disciples  and  aposloli - 
ml  successon r can  be  equalled  only  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  follies  and  excesses,  to  judge  of  you 
•ad  some  of  your  brethren  by  the  same  divine 
teat,  * by  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them  ?’ 
And  if  on  investigation  the  fruits  should  be  found 
•fa  destructive  quality,  would  it  not  be  good 
economy,  at  least,  in  the  people  from  whom  you 
receive  your  support,  to  cut  down  the  tree,  or 
what  would  amount  to  the  same,  cease  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  allow  it  to  perish,  or  withdraw  from 
you  that  support  which  they  give  you,  and  with- 
out which  you  must  perish  or  seek  for  subsistence 
in  someioiore  congenial  soil.” 

“This  mode  of  procedure  may  not  suit  your 
views;  it  is  not  perhaps  calculated  to  forward 
your  domineering  projects  in  this  country  ; such 
language  must  be  extremely  unpalatable  to  you, 
but  the  sooner  you  are  told  the  truth  the  better: 
benefit  by  it,  limit  your  ideas,  confine  your 
views,  reduce  within  a narrower  compass  your 
visionary  projects.” 

la  page  30,  the  Catholic  who  obeys  a 
bishop  is  compared  to  the  Tartar,  ana  the  I 


Pope  and  bishops  to  the  Grand  Lama;  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  I and  every  other  pompous 
or  weak  prelate , looks  upon  himself  as  “ the 
visible  representative  of  the  .mighty  Jeho- 
vah,” who  requires  “the  unhappy  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  country,  under  pain  of 
damnation,  to  consider  him  as  such,”  and 
“ to  bow  with  awe  and  Tartar  subserviency 
to  his  decisions,  just  or  unjust,  reasonable  or 
otherwise.” 

Can  it  be,  that  a person  claiming  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  still  daring  to  officiate 
as  a priest,  penned  those  passages?  How 
many  false  insinuations  do  they  contain? 
How  becoming  in  a man  who  upon  his 
knees  just  after  having  received  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination,  solemnly  swore  that  he  would 
pay  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  bishop  ? 
This  obedience  is  manifested  by  a direct 
and  acknowledged  opposition  to  their  au- 
thority. and  not  to  that  of  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  Dut  of  disobedience  to  every  bishop 
under  whom  he  lived,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  decision  of  every  bishop  in  America ; 
and  this  reverence  is  exhibited  by  his  com- 
paring lliem  to  the  Grand  Lama,  by  his 
stating,  in  page  31,  that  by  my  “ overacting 
a farce,  I ana  niy  Right  Reverend  brethren 
will  become  the  laughing  stock  of  our  au- 
dience .”  I do  not  profess  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  theatre  as  is  the  pam- 
phleteer; but  if  the  Rev.  William  Hogan  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  discharge  of  the  most  so- 
lemn and  awful  duties  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  is  acting  a farce , can  he  be  consi- 
dered a Roman  Catholic  ? I may  be  pom- 
pous, I may  be  weak  ; but  young  as  I am,  in 
the  eye  of  religion  I am  Mr.  Hogan’s 
father.  He  would  have  had  compassion  on 
my  weakness,  and  cloaked  my  faults,  were 
he  animated  by  the  spirit  of  filial  obedience 
and  reverence.  Did  I lie  exposed  in  my 
tent,  he  should  not  have  laughed  at  me, 
and  exhibited  me  to  his  brethren ; his  piety, 
did  he  possess  any,  would  have  taught  him 
to  remember  his  oath;  and  though  I shall 
not  imitate  the  example  of  the  patriarch  in 
the  treatment  of  his  younger  son,  still  the 
irreverence  is  not  less. 

Mr.  Hogan  knows,  that  neither  the  Pope 
nor  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  lay 
claim  to  impeccability.  Why  then  com- 
pare them  to  the  Granu  Lama,  who  he  says 
is  considered  impeccable  ? I should  hope 
that  Mr.  Hogan  was  not  the  writer.  He 
knows  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  indi- 
vidual bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
lays  claim  to  infallibility.  Why  then  com- 
pare them  to  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Tartar  to  be  infallible  ? He 
knows  that  Mr.  Hogan  was  not  required  by 
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any  bishop  “ to  obey  him  right  or  wrong, 
whether  his  decisions  were  just  or  unjust, 
reasonable  or  otherwise:”  but  he  was  re- 
quired to  obey  the  bishop  when  he  was 
right,  when  his  decision  was  just  and  reason- 
able. But  neither  Mr.  Hogan  nor  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Mary’s,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  decide  upon  the  rectitude,  the  justice,  or 
the  reasonableness  of  the  bishop’s  order  or 
decision,  because  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  there  is  a tribunal  regularly  esta- 
blished for  revising  those  decisions  ; and 
the  bishop’s  order  and  decision  is,  by  the 
constant  usage  and  law  of  the  church,  con- 
sidered right,  just,  and  reasonable,  until 
cancelled  by  that  tribunal  upon  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  party  considering  it  wrong, 
unjust,  or  unreasonable;  and  until  .Mr. 
Hogan  procured  that  reversion,  the  order 
which  he  received,  and  the  decisions  which 
were  given  are  considered  right,  just,  and 
reasonable.  Why  then  was  tne  writer 
guilty  of  insinuating,  that  “ the  unhappy 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  were  in  a 
state  of  Tartar  subjection?”  Such  has 
always  been  the  charge  made  by  those  who 
separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
upon  its  adherents.  With  the  pamphleteer 
it  has  not  the  merit  of  novelty.  It  has  been 
the  language  of  every  one  who  opposed  the 
church,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon  to  Joanna 
SonthcotL  The  fact  which  it  assumes,  is  a 
gross  misrepresentation*  and  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  has  been  con- 
demned as  a heresy. 

I have,  from  a sense  of  duty,  been  com- 
pelled to  wade  through  many  volumes  of 
the  reproaches  and  abusive  language  of  the 
assailants  of  the  church  in  every  age ; but 
never  have  I,  in  the  most  envenomed  acri- 
mony of  its  worst  enemy,  found  anything 
to  exceed  the  irreverent  vituperation  of  Mr. 
Hogan,  who  still  professes  to  be  guided  by 
the  holy  Gospel,  as  interpreted  by  the  church, 
and  still  exhibits  the  persons  solemnly  re- 
cognised by  that  church,  as  the  authorized 
interpreters  of  that  Gospel,  as  “ frail  pre- 
lates/’ “ pompous  prelates,”  “ weak  pre- 
lates,” “ actors  of  a farce,”  “ laughing  stock 
of  their  audience,”  “ a Grand  Lama,”  “ men 
whose  number  can  be  equalled  only  by 
their  follies  and  excesses,”  “ objects  of  con- 
tempt,” “entitled  only  to  the  most  sovereign 
indifference  of  the  Reverend  William  Ho- 
gan,” “ Right  Reverend  Doctors  of  the  law, 
having  the  devil  for  an  imaginary  monarch,” 
“ready  to  indict  the  vengeance  of  the  whole 
mitred  body  upon  any  individual  who  wish- 
es to  oppose  tyranny  in  any  shape,  or  who 
expresses  his  displeasure  or  disapprobation 
of  episcopal  usurpations  and  local  abuses,” 
“ numerous  as  the  locusts  of  the  summer, 


and  proverbially  relentless  and  unforgiving,” 
“ vain,  pompous,  and  vindictive  prelates,” 
&c.  &c.  Does  the  pamphleteer  imagine, 
that  any  man  who  is  capable  of  reflection, 
will  believe  the  person  who  styles  the  au 
thorized  interpreters  of  the  Gospel  thus, 
could  seriously  avow  that  he  rests  hie  be 
lief  on  the  Gospel  as  interpreted  by  them  t 
Yet  this  is  the  only  authority  recognised  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  its  interpre- 
tation. The  trick  is  now  old.  Though  still 
it  produces  some  effect,  no  innovator  or 
opposer  of  the  church  ever  commenced  by 
saying,  that  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  not  the  source  of  authority.  Martin 
Luther,  who  was  a man  of  an  hundred 
times  Mr.  Hogan’s  talent,  was  the  most  obe- 
dient child  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  if 
he  was  to  be  credited ; he  only  was  anxious 
for  the  purity  of  faith  and  the  perfection  of 
discipline*  he  only  wished  to  assert  the 
rights  of  tne  people  in  opposition  to  weak, 
pompous,  and  vindictive  prelates,  and  ro- 
ving monks.  Did  he  mean  to  oppose  the 
church  ? No,  God  forbid.  The  church  was 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth ; Christ  com- 
manded obedience  to  her,  and  he  would 
pay  it.  But  it  was  not  the  church  he  dis- 
obeyed ; it  was  only  “ a weak,  pompous 
prelate  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
visible  representative  of  the  mighty  Jehovah, 
and  required  the  unhappy  Roman  Catholics 
of  his  day  to  bow  with  awe  and  Tartar  sub- 
serviency to  his  decisions,  just  or  unjust, 
reasonable  or  otherwise,”  tnat  he  opposed 
or  resisted.  When  the  Pope  should  speak 
he  would  obey.  The  Pope  did  speak,  and 
in  the  courtly  language  of  this  gentlemanly 
reformer,  “he  was  an  ass,”  “a  little  ass;” 
but  he  would  listen  to  a general  council, 
because  that  indeed  was  a proper  authority, 
and  when  a council  did  take  place ; it  was 
not  a proper  council  of  bishops,  such  as 
would  have  been  held  in  the  good  old  times, 
but  “the  synagogue  of  Satan,”  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Hogan’s  “ imaginary  monarch.”  And 
Mr.  Hogan  is  a man  who  swore  to  obey  and 
reverence  his  bishop ! 

Anxious  as  I am,  Right  Reverend  Sir.  to 
close  this  disagreeable  exposition,  still  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  by  its  nature  and 
circumstances  which  have  entangled  me  in 
its  meshes,  to  continue  the  examination  of 
the  pamphlet. 

I remain.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient, humble  servant  and  brother  in  Christ, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  November  7th,  1822. 
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SECTION  XV. 

LETTER  XII. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Right  Reverend  Sir: — In  this  letter  I 
shall  make  a few  remarks  upon  some  of  the 
other  topics  of  the  pamphlet,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  writer. 

In  the  appendix,  p.  35,  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  after  giving  the  form  of 
excommunication,  as  published  in  the  Mis- 
cellany : — 

“ We  have  never  denied  the  above  excommu- 
nication being  genuine;  and,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
papers  to  which  he  alludes  never  denied  its  au- 
thenticity. They  have  given  to  the  public  (as 
they  could  give  no  other)  only  the  form  of  ex- 
communication said  to  be  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Conwell ; nor  has  the  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Miscellany  attempted  to  prove  that  they  did  not 
give  it  correctly.” 

There  are  here  two  statements,  both  put 
together  with  a wretched  attempt  of  wnat 
was,  I suppose,  considered  ingenuity.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  editor  of  the  Miscellany 
charged  those  persons  whom  he  exposed 
with  denying  the  authenticity  of  a form 
which  had  not  been  before  the  public.  But 
it  is  true  that.he  did  charge  them  with  put- 
ting forth  Sterne’s  vile  fabrication  of  revolt- 
ing blasphemy  as  a genuine  document;  and 
he  has  proved  that  they  did  not  give  the 
form  which  you  did  use  correctly,  for  the 
form  which  you  did  use  has  been  published 
in  the  Miscellany,  and  both  in  technical  and 
critical  composition  it  was  not  merely  accu- 
rate, but  creditable  to  its  compiler.  Mr. 
Hogan’s  employers,  or  those  who  aided 
them,  could  nave  given  another  form  than 
what  they  did,  viz.,  the  true  form  instead  of 
the  forgery ; and  thus  the  second  part  of  the 
paragraph  is  untrue.  As  to  the  flimsy 
mean  quibble  of  playing  upon  words  to  en- 
deavour to  preserve  actual  truth,  and  to 
convey  to  the  reader  actual  falsehood,  by 
printing  the  passage,  “ the  form  of  excom- 
munication said  to  be,”  &c.,  it  is  only  useful 
to  prove  the  dolus  animi  of  the  compiler. 

Never  was  there  a more  base,  unprin- 
cipled, and  irreligious,  nor  a more  flagrant 
and  unblushing  attempt  at  deceit  than  in 
giving  the  blasphemy  of  Sterne  to  the  people 
of  America  as  a genuine  document  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  by  men 
calling  themselves  Catholics,  to  a people 
whose  former  connexion  with  England  ren- 
dered them  easily  deceived  by  any  mis- 
representation of  our  religion.  I have  never 
known  so  criminal  a public  forgery.  And 
can  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Hogan  will  avow 


himself  a participator  in  this  crime,  and  still 
complain  of  being  treated  harshly  ? 

In  the  next  page  is  the  following  sen- 
tence : 

“ Whether  the  excommunication  pronounced 
by  Doctor  Conwell  be  the  above,  that  taken  from 
Tristram  Shandy , or  the  109th  Psalm,  which  is 
used  in  cases  of  necessity , it  was  destitute  of 
canonical  form,”  &c. 

This  affectation  of  ignorance  of  the  form, 
this  pretence  that  he  was  in  doubt,  but  that 
the  form  used  by  you  was  taken  from  THs- 
tram  Shandy , and  this  upon  a solemn  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  most  solemn  and  awful  to 
a man  possessing  any  sentiment  befitting  a 
Roman  Catholic,  not  to  say  a priest — is  it 
credible  that  a Roman  Catholic  conld  think 
thus — could  write  thus?  As  to  the  109th 
Psalm,  and  Mr.  Hogan’s  cases  of  necessity,  if 
Mr.  Hogan  be  the  compiler  of  this  pamphlet, 
why  take  the  Protestant  numeration  of  the 
Scriptures,  if  he  be  a Roman  Catholic?  Has 
he  gone  so  far  as  to  charge  the  church  writh 
corrupting  the  holy  Scriptures?  And  if  he 
have  not,  why  abandon  the  Roman  Catholic 
for  the  Protestant  numeration,  and  division, 
and  translation  of  the  Psalms?  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  excommunication  ? The 
Catholic  Church  has  not  prescribed  in  his 
case,  nor  in  any  similar  cases,  such  a form; 
the  attempt  at  witticism  is  lost,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  levity  and  want  of  Catholic  faith, 
and  want  of  respect  for  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances is  apparent. 

In  the  same  page  he  complains  that  ayou 
gave  no  previous  admonition”  before  issuing 
the  excommunication.  In  the  12th  No.  of 
the  Miscellany,  p.  95,  I find  inserted  your 
notice  and  admonition,  dated  February  1 1th; 
and  in  No.  13,  p.  102,  is  the  form  of  excom- 
munication, which  was  pronounced  on  the 
27th  of  May,  after  a lapse  of  106  days,  and 
yet  he  states  there  were  no  admonitions ! ! 
But  the  truth  is,  he  cared  as  little  for  the 
form  as  he  did  for  the  substance : and  the 
manner  in  which  the  pamphleteer  expresses 
himself,  shows  how  little  he  values  either, 
though  he  has  endeavoured  to  shelter  him- 
self under  alleged  irregularities  of  form. 

The  value  which  the  pamphleteer  sets 
upon  excommunication  may  be  estimated 
from  his  own  expressions,  p.  4 : 

“ It  is  true  I may  venture  to  oppose  this  gen- 
tleman, (who  can  consign  to  hell  whole  commu- 
nities,) with  less  fear  than  others;  for  my  body 
having  been  already  disposed  of  by  himself  and 
his  brother  Henry,  for  the  good  of  my  soul , and 
feeling  no  inconvenience  from  it,  on  the  contrary 
much  more  comfort  than  ever,  I have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  an  opposition  to  him.” 

Excommunication  has  always  been  con- 
sidered by  Roman  Catholics  as  one  of  the 
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heaviest  misfortunes  which  could  befall  a 
man.  This  man  feels  much  more  com- 
fortable than  ever  under  an  excommunica- 
tion, not  from  one,  but  from  two  bishops. 
Has  he  the  sentiments  of  a Roman  Catholic] 

Roman  Catholics  venerate  the  Apostles, 
and  do  not  profanely  jest  with  the  expres- 
sions of  the  holy  Scriptures.  This  man  jests 
profanely  and  irreverently  with  the  inspired 
writings  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.  v.  5,) 
where  on  a most  solemn  occasion  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  excommunicate  an  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  by  giving  him  up  to  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  Vie  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Can  the  man  who  thus  profanely 
jests  with  this  important  passage  of  the  in- 
spired writer  be  a Christian?  Thus  it  is 
that  he  talks  of  the  power  of  assigning  to 
bell  whole  communities.  He  continues : 

“This  business  of  giving  bodies  to  the  devil 
for  the  good  of  the  soul  is  a bad  traffic  in  this 
country.” 

Does  this  man  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
word  of  the  eternal  God?  Does  he  believe 
St.  Paul  to  have  been  the  apostle  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer?  “And  like  every  other 
trade , it  is  getting  worse  in  all  countries.” 
Thus,  the  apostleship  is  a trade ; and  still 
simpletons  are  founil  to  regard  as  a faithful 
riest  the  writer  who  thus  openly  avows 
imself  ridiculing  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  customs  and  institutions  derived 
from  the  Saviour  as  trades ! ! ! Do  they  think 
this  man  believes  in  any  revealed  doctrine? 
I unhesitatingly  assert  that,  if  his  words  have 
any  meaning,  he  is  the  most  decided  infidel 
who  ever  committed  his  thoughts  to  paper. 

“The  righc  reverend  doctors  of  the  law  must 
have  recourse  to  some  other  means  of  keeping 
their  cathedrals.  If  they  would  endeavour  to 
reverse  the  proposition,  and  persuade  the  people 
that  it  is  the  soul  that  is  given  to  tl«is  imaginary 
monarch  OF  THEtlts,  I think  it  would  answer 
their  purposes  better 

Then  the  writer  looks  upon  the  devil  to  be 
only  an  imaginary  being , of  whose  power  to 
take  souls  the  right  reverend  doctors,  whose 
monarch  this  imaginary  being  is,  ought  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  people.  And  this 
man  says  he  is  a Roman  Catholic ! ! ! In- 
deed, I should  feel  in  no  wise  astonished, 
did  he  to-morrow  publish  that  the  all-wise 
Creator  of  the  universe  was  an  imaginary 
being , and  still  say  he  was  a Roman  Catho- 
lic for  the  purpose  of  keeping  St.  Mary’s 
Church : and  if  the  charter  were  changed, 
and  the  property  given  to  Mahometans,  I 
should  expect  to  see  him  as  willingly  and 
as  readily  officiate  in  the  mosque  as  he  now 
usurps  tne  ministry  of  a Roman  Catholic 
priest. 


I Have  done — my  expectations  of  doing 
some  good  led  me,  at  Mr.  Hogan’s  request, 
and  I hoped  not  without  your  concurrence, 
to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  your  diocese. 
I am  still  under  the  impression  that  in  what 
I have  done  I did  not  exceed  your  com- 
mission ; if  I did,  I regret  it : it  was  on  my 
part  unintentional ; I request  your  indulgence 
for  my  oversight.  We  have  been  misrepre- 
sented to  each  other.  Under  a pressure  of 
extraordinary  circumstances  I nave  been 
led  to  speak  without  sufficient  deliberation 
and  caution,  though  I trust  1 have  demon- 
strated that  I have  not  used  the  vile  language 
which  the  pamphleteer  has  attributed  to  me ; 
still  I was  less  careful  than  I ought  in  my 
expressions,  and  I regret  it.  In  your  letters 
to  me  since  I thus  publicly  addressed  you, 
your  expressions  have  been  more  than  kind, 
and  l feel  it  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  any  recapitulation,  to  prove  what  you 
are  already  convinced  of,  that  my  sole  object 
in  the  interference  was  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure peace  for  a distracted  city — to  aid  in 
restoring  union  where  irreligion  had  created 
schism — to  try  and  convince  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  Roman  Catholics,  that  mey 
were  violating  every  Catholic  principle — 
and  the  chief  encouragement  that  I felt,  was 
the  hope  that?  as  I had  theretofore  refrained 
from  expressing  a decided  opinion,  my  ar- 
guments might  have  the  more  weight.  But 
I left  Philadelphia  with  the  conviction,  which 
every  day  has  become  stronger,  that  the 
schismatics  cannot  at  present  be  pacified, 
but  by  your  betraying  your  duty,  by  your 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  religion.  They 
may  perhaps  succeed  in  depriving  the  Ca- 
tholics.of  their  church:  a building,  when 
compared  with  faith,  is  a trifle.  Our  prede- 
cessors in  Ireland  were  despoiled  of  edifices 
and  of  income,  because  they  would  not  be- 
tray their  consciences  and  change  their  re- 
ligion. I suspect  in  many  instances  similar 
sacrifices  must  be  made  this  country  be- 
fore long.  The  evil  here  is  greater,  as  it  is 
more  disguised.  But  the  principle  of  church 
government  is  equally  a portion  of  our  re- 
ligion, as  is  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation ; 
and  the  one  has  been  taught  by  our  Lord 
equally  as  the  other:  it  is  therefore  equally 
necessary  to  have  it  preserved. 

In  consequence  of  my  having  been  pub- 
licly assailed  by  the  pamphleteer  for  my 
conduct  in  Ireland  and  in  Philadelphia,  I 
felt  that  I owed  it  to  my  station  to  give  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  you,  the  explana- 
tions which  I did.  I do  not  despise  public 
opinion,  but  I shall  do  nothing,  I trust,  for 
the  purpose  of  courting  the  praise  of  the 
people.  I have  entered  perhaps  too  fully 
into  detail,  and  perhaps  not  always  suffi- 
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ciently  restrained  that  involuntary  feeling  to 
which  all  men  are  subject,  a desire  to  in- 
form the  public  who  that  person  is  that  has 
publicly  assailed  them.  I set  out  with  the 
determination  of  noticing  the  conduct  of 
my  assailant  only  as  regards  the  church  of 
Philadelphia  and  myself.  If  I have  gone 
farther^  it  was  from  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, m violation  of  my  resolution.  Be  the 
number  of  my  days  many  or  few,  be  my 
sojourn  in  this  country  long  or  short,  I have 
for  ever  closed  upon  those  personal  topics 
which  I have  been  compelled  to  notice;  but 
they  have  been  forced  upon  me.  I cherish 
the  hope  that,  be  my  imperfections  and 
faults  what  they  may,  the  public  will  believe 
that  the  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  not  so  weak  or  so  corrupt  as  to 
permit  one  of  its  most  important  situations 
in  this  country  to  be  occupied  by  such  a 
criminal  as  was  described  by  the  pam- 
phleteer. 

I remain,  Right  Reverend  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient, humble  servant,  and  brother  in  Christ, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  November  22d,  1822. 


SECTION  XVI. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  late  accounts  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  this  city  of  the  doctrines  preach- 
ed in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  are  conclusive 
evidence  that  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
the  return  to  Catholicity  of  its  present  occu- 
pants. There  is  not  on  the  continent  of 
America  a body  of  persons  professing  Chris- 
tianity, who  are  more  palpably,  and  we 
fear  more  inexorably  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  than  the  congregation  of  that  once 
Catholic  church. 

One  of  the  topics  which  we  understand 
has  been  urged  in  favour  of  their  claims  is, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Charles- 
ton possesses  the  right  of  appoinling  its  own 
pastor.  The  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
church  in  Hassell  Street  gives  such  a right  to 
the  corporation  ; but  surely  no  Roman  Cath- 
olic believes  that  our  Saviour  gave  the  legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  a right  to  appoint 
pastors  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; and 
if  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  appoint 
them,  it  could  not  bestow  this  right  upon 
others.  This  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
legislature.  This  clause,  as  well  as  several 
others  in  the  charter,  must  have  been  enact- 
ed by  mistake,  and  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  attempt  to  act  upon  them 
has  always  been  resisted.  These  attempts 


have  been  always  the  cause  of  the  unfortu- 
nate- schisms  which  have  degraded  and 
disgraced  the  Catholic  religion  iu  Charles- 
ton. 

The  clauses  are  at  present  inoperative,  as 
the  bishop  holds  the  church  by  lease,  and 
as  those  enactmeuts  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  rights  and  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  has  given  notice  to  the 
corporation,  that  unless  the  charter  be  re- 
voked or  amended  before  the  expiration  of 
his  lease,  he  will  not  after  that  period  per- 
mit any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to 
officiate  therein.  Thus  the  cases  of  Charles- 
ton and  of  Philadelphia  are  not  parallel. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Hogan  has  been  decided 
at  Rome,  and  he  and  his  adherents  have 
been  condemned  by  a brief  of  the  Pope. 
To  him  and  to  them  this,  we  believe,  is  a 
matter  of  little  concern.  But  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  world  it  is  matter  of  infor- 
mation. The  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  in  Philadelphia  is  no  longer  within 
the  pale  of  Catholic  communion. — Cath. 
Misc.  Dec.  18,  1822. 


SECTION  XVII. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  brief  of  His  Holiness,  dated  the  24th 
of  August,  condemning  the  schismatics  of 
this  city  has  been  regularly  published  there- 
in. The  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  has,  we  are  in- 
formed, pledged  himself  to  the  bishop  to 
obey  the  decision  of  the  Pope  and  to  desist 
from  his  unauthorized  ministry,  and  to  leave 
Philadelphia.  The  bishop  has  received  this 
pledge  in  writing.  Still  we  understand  the 
trustees  have  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Hogan  to 
break  this  pledge,  and  the  extraordinary 
plea  set  up  is  that  the  document  is  a 
forgery ! ! ! They  ought  to  allege  the  true 
reason — why  not  be  honest? — why  not  say 
— We  will  not  obey,  because  we  are  not 
Roman  Catholics ! 

In  the  Democratic  Press  of  the  1 1th  instant, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

u Communication. — We  have  the  truest 
satisfaction  in  stating,  that  there  is  every 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  return  of  harmony 
and  good  feelings,  and  cordial  union,  to 
the  congregation  worshipping  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  The  rescript,  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  has  had  the  happiest  effect.  It 
is  hoped  that  very  soon  a paper  will  be 
published  which  will  satisfy  the  public  that 
the  statements  here  made  are  predicated  on 
the  best  authority.” 
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This  we  are  informed  appeared  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan  having  given 
his  declaration  of  submission,  &c.,  in  writing. 
In  the  Aurora,  published  in  the  same  city,  on 
the  12th,  we  find  the  following  paragraph: 

“ Communication. — We  are  authorized  to 
state,  that  the  article  in  the  Democratic 
Press  of  last  evening,  in  reference  to  the 
differences  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  is  incor- 
rect; and  the  ‘ late  rescripts  said  to  be 
4 brought  to  this  country  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,’  so  far  from  producing  4 cor- 
dial union,’  is  rather  calculated  to  produce 
a contrary  effect. 

44  The  present  worshippers  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  are  determined  to  maintain  their 
rights,  and  support  their  pastor  with  increas- 
ed zeal  and  firmness.  The  tiustees  of  the 
church,  and  a few  of  the  pew-holders  met 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  newly  import- 
ed bull,  said  to  be  sent  from  Rome.  The 
result  was,  that  the  gentlemen  present 
voluntarily  subscribed  Jive  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  appropriated  in  resisting  this  Jbreign 
monster.”  ' 

The  trustees  of  the  church  are  not  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  there  are  many  others 
in  Philadelphia  happening  to  be  bom  of  Ca- 
tholic parents,  and  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  have  never  professed  any 
other  faith,  but  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  all  revealed  religion,  and  actu- 
ally disbelieve  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith ; never  approach  the 
sacraments,  live  in  open  violation  of  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  count  the  obser- 
vance of  those  laws  enjoining  peculiar 
practices,  weakness,  ridicule  the  pious  cus- 
toms of  the  faithful,  and  still  call  themselves 
Roman  Catholics.  Those  men  are  the  fomen- 
ters  of  the  mischiefs  which  have  long  existed 
in  that  city,  they  are  the  authors  of  all  the  ca- 
lamities which  have  there  befallen  religion, 
and  so  long  as  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
reforming  the  Churchy  so  long  will  it  be  dis- 
graced, degraded,  distracted,  and  afflicted. 
These  meu  are  not  Roman  Catholics.  Let  the 
ten  of  Catholicity  be  applied  to  them.  Let 
them  be  required  to  suoscribe  the  authoriz- 
ed profession  of  Catholic  faith,  and  the  in- 
fidel will  soon  stand  openly  confessed.  In 
every  age,  in  every  nation,  the  pretexts  of 
error  have  been  the  same.  The  document 
now  it  seems  is  not  genuine — it  is  a forgery. 
This  is  an  old  pretext  which  has  been  worn 
onL  It  has  been  used  ever  in  this  country. 
We  have  heard  of  orders  from  Rome  being 
called  in  question  as  not  having  the  Pope’s 
signature  and  countersign.  And  suppose 
they  had  this  signature,  who  was  to  prove 
it  was  the  Pope’s  signature  ? The  counter- 


sign. And  who  was  to  prove  the  secretary’s 
countersign?  The  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more is  said  to  have  brought  this.  Now  is 
not  this  ridiculous?  The  archbishop  is 
within  twelve  hours  communication  of 
Philadelphia— can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
he  brought  it.  But  perhaps  the  archbishop 
forged  it.  Perhaps  so,  or  perhaps  he  was 
imposed  upon,  deceived.  But  five  thousand 
dollars  were  subscribed  to  resist  the  foreign 
monster.  To  resist  a forgery.  The  truth  is, 
the  infidels  who  pretend  to  be  Roman  Ca- 
tholics would  subscribe  voluntarily  any  sura 
to  oppose  the  bishops,  and  nothing  to  sup- 
port them.  They  are  quite  anxious  to  extol 
and  to  support  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy 
See  when  any  blame  can  be  thrown  upon  a 
bishop ; but  when  the  Holy  See  comes  in 
aid  of  a bishop,  then  the  foreign  monster  is 
to  be  resisted.  The  decline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  United  States  may 
be  dated  from  the  day  that  such  men  as 
now  distract  the  Church  of  Philadelphia 
shall  be  found  approving  the  conduct  of  the 
bishops  and  priests:  and  the  unfortunate 
clergyman  who  shall  fall  under  their  do- 
minion will  feel,  as  Mr.  Hogan  now  does, 
that  he  is  the  slave  of  the  most  inexorable 
masters. — Ibid.  Dec.  25th. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

From  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette. 

TO  THE  public. 

The  sole  object  of  my  conferences  and 
correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan, 
was  to  restore  peace  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  this  city.  My  efforts  to  effect 
that  object  having  proved  unavailing,  I con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  the  public,  to  lav  before 
them  a true  account  of  what  passed  between 
that  gentlemen  and  myself  on  that  occasion. 
The  original  letters  shall  be  exhibited,  should 
any  one  express  a wish  to  see  them.  This 
is  rendered  the  more  necessary,  as  a state- 
ment was  made  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  last  Sunday,  whicn  (if  truly  reported 
to  me)  was  everything  but  correct.  I give 
the  exeat  as  I read  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan, 
in  the  Latin  language.  He  never  had  it  for 
a moment  in  his  possession,  nor  has  it  been 
out  of  mine  from  the  moment  he  saw  it  until 
this  morning,  when  I placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  with 
a request  to  have  it  published.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  any  one  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  language,  that  it  could  have 
been  of  no  advantage  to  Mr.  Hogan,  until 
he  should  have  fulfilled  every  part  of  his 
written  submission.  That  document  has 
not  a single  word  in  recommendation  of  Mr. 
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Hogan.  It  simply  enables  him  to  offer  his 
services  to  any  bishop  who  may  please  to 
employ  him. 

Wm.  V.  Harold. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  17,  1822. 

[No.  1.] 

December  10,  1822. 

Reverend  Sir: — I have  considered  the 
subject  we  had  been  speaking  on,  the  other 
day,  and  if  you  have  the  kindness  to  call 
on  me  at  9 o’clock,  five  minutes  shall  ar- 
range all  matters.  Respectfully,  yours, 

William  Hogan. 

[No.  2.] 

As  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  only  compe- 
tent tribunal,  has  deignea  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  between  Dr.  Con- 
well  anti  myself,  declaring  his  opinions  and 
acts  correct,  and  according  to  canon  law, 
and  feeling  the  most  profound  reverence  for 
the  decisions  of  that  6acred  tribunal,  I do 
now  implicitly  submit  to  it,  and  shall  retire 
from  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Hogan. 

Dec.  10,  1822. 

[No.  3.] 

Henricus  Conwell,  Miseratione  Diving  et 
Sanct©  Sedis  Apostolic©  Gratis  Episcopus 
Philadelphiensis,  etc.,  omnibus  praesentes 
inspecturis  Salutem  et  Benedictionem  in 
Domino  Jesu. 

Cum  Rev’dus  Gulielmus  Hogan  6uam 
submissionem  jam,  in  scriptis  rite  attestatis, 
praestiterit  judiciis  et  sententiis  summi  Pon- 
tificis  Rom©  prolatis  die  24ft  mensis  Augusti 
in  festo  Sti.  Bartholom©i  hujus  anni,  etcum 
actft  fide,  promissa  dedent  prorsus  rece- 
endi  in  posterum  a diaecesi  Philadelphiensi, 
his  positis  et  Habita  ratione  su©  sinceritatis 
et  bon©  fidei  super  iisdem — 

Nos  igitur  eumdem  Gulielmum  Hogan, 
virtute  praesentium,  absolvimus  et  absolutum 
declaramus  in  quantum  ad  nos  attinet,  ab 
omni  censura  ecclesiastics,  et  uti  talem 
annuntiamus  quatenus  suam  obedientiam 
pr©stare  queat  cuicunque  Episcopo  commu- 
nione  et  gratift  sanct©  sedis  fruenti  et  eum 
excipere  volenti  uti  subditum. 

Datum  Philadelphi©  ex  ©dibus  nostris 
apud  ecclesiam  Sti.  Josephi,  Anno  Domini 
millesimo  octigentesimo  vigesimo  secundo, 
die  10ft  Decembris,  in  quorum  fidem  pro- 
ria  manu  subscripsimus  et  sigillum  nostrum 
icBcesanum  apponi  jussimus,  die  et  anno 
quibus  supra. 

t Henricus,  Episcopus  Philadelphiensis. 
Gulielmus  Vincentius  Harold,  Secretarius. 


[No.  4.] 

Rev.  Sir  : — I have  consulted  my  lawyer, 
and  he  thinks  it  would  be  imprudent  in  me 
to  publish  my  submission  unless  you  gave 
me  my  exeat ; he  thinks  I am  sufficiently 
committed,  and  that  if  you  are  sincere  you 
cannot  object  to  giving  me  the  exeat.  Send 
me  the  exeat  and  on  to-morrow  you  shall 
have  my  resignation  published. 

Wm.  Hogan. 

December  10,  1822. 

[No.  5.] 

Rev.  Sir: — I received  your  note  of  the 
10th  inst.  this  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  and, 
in  a few  minutes  after,  came  to  your  house 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  objec- 
tion which  your  note  expressed  as  to  the 
immediate  publication  of  your  submission 
to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of  your 
resignation.  I felt  no  necessity  for  the  pre- 
cautionary step  recommended  by  your  law- 
yer. It  may  have  been  his  duty  so  to  advise 
you,  but  I never  violate  a promise.  I men- 
tioned to  your  housekeeper  when  I called 
this  morning  that  I should  return  at  eleven 
o’clock.  I have  been  here  since  a quarter 
before  eleven ; and  it  is  now  past  twelve 
o’clock.  I am  ready  to  perform  all  you  re- 
quire, even  since  your  consultation  with  the 
lawyer.  I have  to  request  that  you  will  in- 
form me  when  and  where  I can  see  you. 
Your  housekeeper  told  me  you  had  been 
here  since  I called  this  morning. 

I am  your  humble  servant, 

W.  V.  Harold. 

To  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan. 

Dec.  11,  1822. 

Written  at  Mr.  Hogan’s  lodgings. 

[No.  6.] 

Rev.  Sir: — I have  this  instant  received 
your  note,  but  could  not  help  being  asto- 
nished at  your  not  having  left  the  exeat — 
vou  promised  not  only  to  give  me  an  exeat, 
but  to  return  my  paper  in  the  event  of  your 
not  giving  it,  'ana  you  have  done  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  but  circulated  among 
your  friends  that  a ijegotiation  was  conclu- 
ded, when  the  premises  of  it  were  scarcely 
fixed  upon ; when  I promised  to  submit  to 
the  Court  of  Rome,  on  condition  that  you 
would  give  me  an  exeat,  I expected  of 
course  that  you  would  give  the  exeat  and 
the  decision  of  this  respectable  tribunal,  and 
unless  you  send  me  tne  original  of  both  I 
cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
with  you.  Should  you  make  any  improper 
use  of  the  paper  I gave  you,  I shall  be  much 
disappointed  in  you.  I fear  you  have  not 
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been  able  to  read  my  note  of  last  evening, 
as  I had  written  it  almost  in  the  dark. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  Hogan. 

December  11,  1822. 

[No.  7.] 

Rev.  Sir: — You  will  have  seen,  by  the 
note  which  I left  on  your  desk  yesterday 
afternoon,  that  I have  left  nothing  undone 
to  bring  the  subject  of  our  repeated  confe- 
rences to  a fair  and  honourable  conclusion. 
I found  your  note,  dated  the  10th,  at  9 o’clock 
the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  in  our  breakfast 
room,  and  not  having  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  you  at  your  lodgings,  I left  the  answer 
which  it  appeared  to  require.  I was  at 
dinner  when  your  letter  of  the  11th  was 
handed  to  me,  and  I feel  a good  deal  dis- 
appointed after  having  perused  its  contents 
and  reflected  on  the  result  to  which  they 
seem  likely  to  lead.  1 think  it  right  to  re- 
mind you  that  I commenced  this  negotiation 
at  your  own  request ; the  question  between 
us  was  simply  this — how  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unhappy  contest  which  has  so  long  di- 
vided St.  Mary’s  Church.  On  our  first 
meeting  I gave  you  my  opinion,  frankly, 
that  there  was  but  one  mode  of  settling  it, 
and  that  was  your  submission  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  Roman 
Catholics.  1 told  you  that  tribunal  had  con- 
demned your  eonduct,  and  approved  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  you  by  Dr. 
Con  well.  I told  you  that  the  supreme  judge 
of  the  Catholic  Church  having  decided 
against  you.  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Catnolic  bishops  in  these  states  to 
readmit  you  to  their  communion  on  any 
other  condition  than  that  of  submitting  to 
his  decision.  You  expressed  a wish  to  be 
declared  free  of  censures  and  permitted  to 
depart,  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  your 
ex eat.  I asked  your  submission  in  writing, 
and  pledged  you  my  honour  to  return  it  to 
you  unless  I succeeded  in  obtaining  your 
exeat  from  the  bishop.  You  observed  that 
you  did  not  doubt  my  honour  as  a gentle- 
man, but  remarked  that  I was  a priest. 
There  was  a gentleman  present  who  re- 
quested that  his  name  should  not  be  men- 
tioned, and  I promised  that  it  never  should 
by  me,  nor  shall  it  without  his  consent, 
which  I have  no  intention  of  asking.  On 
making  him  that  promise  you  asked  me 
“ what  t f on  some  future  trial  the  court  should 
ask  you  for  his  name?”  I replied  that  I 
should  in  such  case  intreat  the  court  not  to 
me  for  an  answer,  which  would  be  a 
h of  confidence,  and  I felt  no  doubt 
they  would  indulge  me,  but  at  all  events  I 


should  not  reply  to  such  a question.  As  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  give  me  a written  de- 
claration of  your  submission,  you  stated 
“ that  you  could  place  no  confidence in  the 
clergymen  opposed  to  you  in  this  dispute, 
but  that  if  your  exeat  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Binney  or  Mr.  Cnauncey,  with 
instructions  to  deliver  it  to  you  when  you 
should  have  submitted  to  tne  decision  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  ceased  to  officiate  in 
this  diocess,  you  would  commit  your  writ- 
ten submission  to  either  of  these  gentle- 
men.” I asked  you  to  commit  that  decla- 
ration to  paper,  but  you  declined,  giving  me 
anything  in  writing.  When  parting  with  you 
I promised  to  submit  your  unwritten  pro- 
position to  the  bishop,  and  to  give  you  his 
answer  the  following  day  at  the  alms  house. 
We  met  there  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  7th  of  this  month,  and 
I communicated  to  you  the  bishop’s  deter- 
mination not  to  give  you  an  exeat  until  you 
should  have  regularly  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision from  Rome,  and  ceased  to  officiate 
in  his  diocess.  Our  conference  was  short, 
and  we  parted,  as  I feared,  to  meet  no  more. 
You  seemed  to  me  so  determined,  that  I 
considered  the  negotiation  as  finally  broken 
off,  but  I was  mistaken. 

After  having  taken  three  days  for  delibe- 
ration,-you  wrote  to  me,  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, soliciting  an  interview,  and  pro- 
mising u to  arrange  everything  in  five  minutes .” 
I waited  on  you  immediately,  and  you  then 
wrote  in  my  presence,  and  signed  with  your 
own  hand,  a clear  and  unconditional  submission 
to  the  decision  which  the  first  tribunal  in 
our  church  had  given  against  you.  On  re- 
ceiving this  paper  from  you,  I renewed  the 
promise  l had  given,  either  to  obtain  your 
exeat  from  the  bishop,  or  return  you  the 
paper.  I told  the  bishop  I had  promised  to 
retain  your  written  submission  in  my  hands 
until  he  should  have  given  me  your  exeat ; 
and  should  he  decide  on  refusing  it,  I told 
him  I should  feel  myself  bound  to  restore 
you  the  paper  you  had  committed  to  me. 
The  bishop  called  a meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  city,  and  in  their 
presence  delivered  to  me  your  exeat.  They 
approved  the  determination  I expressed, 
ana  the  bishop’s  consent  to  abide  by  it.  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  your  house  at  2 
o’clock  that  day,  (the  10th,)  and  read  the 
exeat  for  you.  You  declared  you  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it.  I told  you  I should 
hold  your  exeat  in  my  possession  until  you 
should  have  published  your  submission  to 
the  Pope’s  decision ; and  I engaged,  on  your 
doing  so,  and  abiding  by  the  terms  in  your 
own  written  submission,  to  deliver  you  the 
exeat . You  instantly  promised  to  comply. 
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The  question  then  was,  how  this  submission 
should  be  made  known  to  the  public.  I 
proposed  to  publish  it  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  on  next  Sunday,  and  that 
you  might  be  present,  as  I should  confine 
myself  to  such  observations  as  an  act  so 
good  on  your  part  would  naturally  call  forth. 
You  observed  that  you  would  not  like  to  be 
present  on  such  an  occasion.  You  offered 
to  announce  it  yourself  from  the  altar,  and 
immediately  added,  “ I shall  not  say  mas&” 
Being  most  desirous  to  avoid  everything 
which  might  be  in  any  way  painful  to  you, 

I readily  gave  up  my  proposal  of  reading 
vour  submission  from  the  pulpit,  and  appre- 
hending the  consequences  of  such  a decla- 
ration by  you  from  the  altar,  to  a people 
whose  passions  are  already  too  deeply 
committed  in  this  unhappy  division,  I pro- 
posed to  have  the  publication  made  in  the 
newspapers,  to  which  you  instantly  acceded. 

I mentioned  the  National  Gazette , and  you 
offered  to  give  me  the  advertisement  with 
your  own  signature.  I said,  no ; I think  you 
sincere,  and  shall  leave  it  to  yourself  to  give 
directions  for  the  publication.  You  men 
said,  “ I take  the  Aurora , and  shall  have  it 
published  to-morrow  morning  ; and  the  evening 
papers  can  copy  it  from  the  Aurora”  I do  not 
Know  that  I ever  felt  such  satisfaction  as  at 
that  moment.  On  leaving  your  roem  we 
shook  hands ; and  these  were  my  last  words 
to  you : “ 1 thank  God  for  this  determination, 
as  I believe  it  to  be  his  work ; and  I thank 
ou  most  sincerely  for  the  confidence  you 
ave  reposed  in  me.,) 

This  proceeding  was,  in  my  view  of  it. 
so  much  to  your  honour,  that  after  I left 
you,  I had  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  priests, 
who  waited  my  return  at  St.  Joseph’s,  that 
the  negotiation  was  concluded ; and  surely 
you  must  have  considered  it  concluded, 
when  you  agreed  to  publish  it.  That  you 
agreed  to  publish  it  is  evident,  from  your 
note  received  by  me  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  in  which  you  state  “ that  you  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  advice  of  your  law- 
yer.”  The  negotiation  embraced  but  two 
points — your  submission  to  the  decision  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  your  retiring  from  this 
dipcess,  and  to  both  of  these  you  distinctly 
submit  in  the  paper  delivered  to  me  for  the 
urpose  of  obtaining  your  exeat.  That  you 
ave  not  seen  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See 
published  before  this  time,  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  myself.  As  you  are  there  men- 
tioned in  terms  which  must  give  pain  to 
you  and  your  friends,  I requested  that  the 
publication  of  that  document  should  be  sus- 
ended  as  soon  as  I found  you  disposed  to 
o your  duty.  I informed  the  bishop  that 
you  told  me  it  was  your  intention  to  leave 


Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  the  en- 
suing week,  and  to  return  to  Ireland  by  the 
first  packet  which  should  sail  from  New 
York,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  spare  you 
every  unnecessary  pain.  It  was  then  re- 
solved, under  these  circumstances,  and  from 
this  consideration  alone,  not  to  print  the  de- 
cision until  you  should  have  departed  from 
the  United  States.  You  shall  see  it  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  printed,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  corresponas  with  the  report  I gave  you  of 
the  severity  of  its  expressions  on  you  and 
your  case.  You  did  not  question  the  fidelity 
of  my  report,  when  you  gave  me  your 
written  submission  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  /our  acts  in  this  diocess.  You 
mention  in  your  last  letter  that  you  must 
see  the  original  exeat — you  have  seen  it. 
The  one  I read  for  vou,  and  with  which  you 
expressed  yourself  perfectly  satisfied,  was 
i written  and  signed  by  the  bishop,  and  by 
me  as  his  secretary.  It  has  not  left  my 
hands.  You  warn  me  against  making  an 
improper  use  of  the  paper  you  gave  me; 
you  may  rely  on  it  I shall  not.  But  I fear 
we  shall  not  agree  as  to  the  use  which  I 
may  find  it  not  merely  proper,  but  necessary 
to  make  of  that  paper. 

I promised  to  obtain  from  the  bishop  all 
that  you  required,  and  more  than  you  ap- 
peared to  hope.  I pledged  my  honour  to 
return  you  your  written  submission,  if  I did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  your  exeat  from 
Dr.  Conwell.  I have  obtained  your  exeat , 
and  my  pledge  is  redeemed.  When  you 
comply  with  the  engagements  contained  in 
the  paper  which  you  deposited  in  my  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  your  exeat  from 
the  bishop,  you  shall  have  that  exeat.  You 
offered  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bin- 
ney,  or  Mr.  Chauncey,  with  directions  to 
have  it  given  to  you  as  soon  as  you  should 
have  complied  with  the  engagements  you 
make  in  that  paper.  I am  ready  to  place 
it  in  their  hands  under  these  conditions ; I 
will  go  farther — I will  place  it,  under  these 
conditions,  in  the  hands  of  your  own  law- 
yer, J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq.  Can  truth  and 
honour  require  more?  Will  the  people, 
can  yourself,  can  your  warmest  adherents 
require  more  than  this? 

1 am,  Reverend  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  V.  Harold. 

Willing's  Alley,  Dec.  12th,  1822. 

Sent  by  Mr.  M’Guigan,  at  2 o'clock. 

P.  S.  Permit  me  to  remind  you  once 
more,  that  it  was  at  your  own  special  re- 
quest I waited  on  you  to  receive  your  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 
I am  ready  to  fulfil,  in  every  particular,  the 
arrangement  concluded  between  us.  Should 
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you  refuse  to  comply  with  engagements 
freely  and  deliberately  made  by  you,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  not  to  perceive  how  it 
must  affect  you  before  the  world.  But  I 
trust  you  will  reflect  still  more  seriously  on 
your  responsibility  to  God,  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a schism  so  ruinous  to  peace  and 
charity,  and  to  the  future  welfare  of  our 
unhappy  people.  I have  a copy  of  the 
Pope*s  decision,  authenticated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  which  you  can  see 
when  you  please.  The  original  remains  in 
his  hands,  and  may  be  inspected  by  any 
one  who  may  feel  a wish  to  see  it. 

[No.  8.] 

Reverend  Sir: — I shall  only  say  in  reply 
to  your  long  and  interesting  letter,  that  if 
you  send  me  the  rescript  from  Rome,  and 
it  proves  to  be  authentic,  I shall  submit  to 
it  You  are  aware  that  it  cannot  be  binding 
on  me  under  any  other  circumstances. 

As  to  the  use  which  you  may  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  of  my  paper,  you  will  be 
governed,  I am  sure,  by  the  best  principles, 
and  you  may  also  rest  satisfied,  that  I shall 
make  no  improper  use  of  Dr.  Conwell’s 
auaty  a correct  copy  of  which  I have  taken 
after  you  left  my  room.  However,  should 
our  private  conversation  or  correspondence 
eome  before  the  public,  depend  on  it,  I shall 
not  be  the  first  to  commence  the  publica- 
tion. I lament  the  public  should  have  seen 
so  much  of  our  proceedings  already. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  Hogan. 

Dec.  12,  1822. 

[No.  9.] 

Dec.  12.  1822. 

Reverend-Sir  : — The  rescript  purporting 
to  be  from  Rome,  which  you  naa  the  kind- 
ness to  allow  me  to  peruse,  has  not  a single 
mark  of  authenticity ; and,  therefore,  in  the 
language  of  the  supposed  rescript,  “quo 
pocto,’’  could  it  be  required  of  me  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  Respectfully  yours, 

William  Hogan, 
Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

[No.  10.] 

Reverend  Sir: — In  my  letter  of  the  12th 
instant,  I informed  you  that  I had  a copy  of 
the  Pope’s  decision,  authenticated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  which  you  might 
see  when  you  pleased.  Your  letter  in  reply 
expressed  a wish  to  see  the  rescript  from 
Rome,  sad  a determination  to  submit  to  it 
should  it  prove  to  be  authentic.  I went  to 
your  house  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  but 


as  you  were  not  to  be  seen,  I left  you  the 
copy  authenticated  by  the  declaration,  seal, 
and  signature  of  the  archbishop.  After  hav- 
ing kept  this  document  for  some  hours, 
you  returned  it  with  a letter,  in  which  you 
say,  that  it  has  not  a single  mark  of  authen- 
ticity; and,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  be 
required  to  submit  to  it.  Will  you  have  the 
politeness  to  say,  whether  by  this  declara- 
tion you  mean  to  intimate  that  the  authenti- 
cated copy  sent  you  is  a forgery  by  the 
archbishop,  or  that  this  paper  is  a forgery 
by  me,  who  have  transmitted  it  to  you  as  a 
copy  authenticated  by  the  archbishop— or, 
if  neither  of  these  be  meant  to  be  intimated, 
please  to  say  what  is  the  precise  meaning 
of  your  declaration. 

I am,  Reverend  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 
W.  V.  Harold. 

December  13,  1822. 

Sent  to  Reverend  W.  Hogan,  by  Mr.  M’Guigan. 

[No.  11.] 

Reverend  Sir: — I have  received  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  in  reply  to  my  note  of 
the  12th  instant,  the  sense  of  which,  it  ap- 
pears, has  not  been  understood.  The  idea 
that  yourself  or  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
could  be  guilty  of  forgery,  never  once  en- 
tered my  mind ; still,  I must  repeat  that  in 
the  document,  a copy  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  me,  I perceive  no  mark  of  authen- 
ticity, and  I do  not  allude  wholly  to  its  ex- 
ternal signs.  When  it  was  intimated  to  me, 
that  the  holy  father  had  pronounced  a de- 
cision on  the  controversy  existing  between 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Conwell  and  myself, 
I expected  a judgment,  given  at  least  in 
some  judicial  form,  and  oil  the  exhibition  of 
some  canonical  evidence.  I was  far  from 
supposing  that  I might  be  condemned  on 
mere  hearsay  and  rumour,  on  the  sole 
ground  of  intdleximus  et  pervenit  ad  aures 
nostras , and  on  reports  also  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  of  facts,  as  that  the  Bishop  of  Phi- 
ladelphia has  been  expelled  from  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  expulso  episcopo. 

I also  considered  and  do  still  consider  His 
Holiness  as  the  fountain  of  Christian  charity, 
whose  usual  language,  in  his  patriarchal 
admonitions,  is  not  that  of  harsh  invective; 
can  I believe,  therefore,  that  such  expres- 
sions as  insana  arrogantia  nefariisque  amis , 
and  other  similar  ones,  have  issued  from 
his  paternal  lips,  without  a single  word  of  ten- 
derness to  his  supposed  lost  child  to  temper 
their  effect — “ Non  agnosco  vestem  patris  mei .” 

Before  I had  seen  this  document,  which 
might  be  called  a pastoral  letter,  if  it  were 
couched  in  pastoral  language,  I had  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  myself  in  order  to  restore 
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peace  and  tranquillity  to  our  afflicted  church, 
and  therefore  I wrote  to  you  my  note  of  the 
11th  inst.  But  since  I have  been  apprised 
of  its  contents,  I find  that  this  sacrifice, 
great  as  it  would  have  been,  could  not  have 
produced  the  desired  effect ; on  the  contrary, 
it  has  become  my  duty  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  my  congregation  to  soothe  and 
moderate  the  passions  which  it  is  so  unfor- 
tunately calculated  to  excite ; while  it  pro- 
fesses, in  one  place,  that  spiritual  things  must 
not  be  confounded  with  temporal  ones,  neque 
spirit  tuilia  cum  temporalibus , sunt  confundenda , 
in  another,  it  advances  the  contradictory 
proposition  that  the  temporalities  of  the 
church  are  in  the  power  of  the  clergy,  in 
% ecclcsuE  potestatem  transierunt , and  that  the 
trustees  of  churches  are  bound  to  render 
every  year  to  their  bishop  an  account  of  the 
disposition  of  their  funds,  reddere  ordinariis 
rationem  eorum  administrationis. 

These  maxims  may  suit  the  meridian  of 
the  Roman  State,  but  they  will  always  meet 
with  the  decent  but  firm  resistance  of  Ame- 
rican Catholics — whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
informed  His  Holiness  of  the  constitutions, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  this  country.  It  is 
not  for  me  at  present  to  point  out,  but  I am 
forced  to  say,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  that  I 
foresee  great  evils  to  arise  to  the  American 
churches  from  this  rash  attempt  to  establish 
here  a monkish  system  of  discipline,  and 
to  enforce  antiquated  pretensions  in  matters 
of  church  property ; the  consequence  must 
fall  on  those  who,  having  it  in  their  power 
to  give  correct  information  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  have  neglected  so  to  do. 

Had  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  given 
me  and  the  trustees  ol  St.  Mary’s  notice  of 
his  intention  to  go  to  Rome,  and  charitably 
offered,  as  the  father  of  his  flock,  to  take 
with  him  our  representations  and  our  proofs, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a different  result 
would  be  produced  than  appears  from  this 
document,  supposing  it  to  be  genuine : on 
the  contrary,  asystemfcf  ex  parte  accusation 
has  been  pursued,  which  will,  1 fear,  be  long 
a cause  of  grief  to  the  true  Catholics  of  this 
country ; it  is  not  as  respects  myself  that  I 
make  this  observation,  but  because  I know 
that  no  establishment  in  which  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice  are  disregarded  can 
subsist  long  in  the  United  States.  The 
church,  as  the  Scriptures  assures  us,  will  re- 
main until  the  end  of  ages,  but  from  this 
very  assurance  it  results  that  the  abuses, 
which  from  time  to  time  may  creep  into  it, 
can  have  but  a temporary  duration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  Hogan, 
Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

Dec.  14,  1822. 


[No.  12.] 

Reverend  Sir:— Your  letter  of  the  14th 
was  handed  to  me  at  a moment  when  other 
engagements  prevented  me  from  attending 
to  it ; but  I have  availed  myself  of  the  first 
leisure  hour  to  peruse  it,  and  give  you  my 
opinion  on  such  parts  of  that  letter  as  seem 
to  me  to  require  particular  notice.  When 
you  expressed  your  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  a paper  which  the  Archbishop  has 
resented  to  the  American  church  as  sent 
y the  Pope,  and  bearing  his  signature,  you 
imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
questions  which  you  have  the  politeness  to 
answer  in  the  letter  now  before  me.  Indeed 
the  idea  cannot  be  entertained  for  a mo- 
ment, that  any  prelate  in  the  Catholic  Church 
could  venture  to  give  such  a paper  to  the 
world,  did  he  not  know  it  to  be  genuine. 
The  certain  consequence  of  such  an  act 
would  be  his  own  ruin. 

I think  I shall  be  joined  by  every  man 
capable  of  forming  an  opiuion,  when  I as- 
sume it  that  the  paper  in  question  is  what 
it  purports  to  be,  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
See,  which  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
was  commissioned  to  present  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a decision  on  the  validity  of  Dr.  Con  well’s 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  you,  and  as  the  justice  of  that  sen- 
tence is  confirmed  by  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  Roman  Catholic , Church,  you  can 
have  no  appeal  from  it.  It  Ls  not  usual,  I 
believe,  to  question  the  validity  or  authen- 
ticity of  a sentence  because  the  jydge,  who 
is  not  bound  to  any  set  form  of  words,  hap- 
pens to  use  expressions  not  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  party  on  whom  it  is  pro- 
nounced. It  may  not  appear  to  all  as  it 
does  to  yourself,  that  the  terms  used  by  the 

a in  this  case  are  unnecessarily  severe. 

y are  more  than  usually  so,  (and,  con- 
sidering the  occasion,  I do  not  think  they 
are,)  it  is  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
zeal  and-  apostolical  solicitude  which  Pius 
VII.  has  uniformly  evinced  for  every  por- 
tion of  the  flock  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  the 
first  pastor. 

Do  not  believe  that  I mean  to  offend  you 
when  I offer  a few  observations  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  language  of  our  venerable 
judge.  It  appears  by  his  decision  that  he 
regarded  you  as  justly  separated  from  the 
communion  of  our  church — that  he  saw  in 
your  schismatical  ministry  nothing  but  a 
profanation  of  sacraments — that  he  held  you 
guilty  of  receiving  the  body  of  the  Lord  un- 
worthily} and  to  your  own  judgment.  When 
you  reflect  op  the  well-known  character  of 
our  Chief  Bishop— his  ardent  zeal,  his  un- 
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bending  fortitude,  his  holy  life,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  that  he  expressed  with  horror 
what  such  a man  must  haveielt  to  be  horrible. 
He  judged  you  from  your  own  writings  which 
were  before  him,  and  the  tenor  of  which  he 
recites  in  the  usual  style  of  his  court,  per - 
venit  ad  aures  nostras , as  having  been  report- 
ed to  him  by  those  to  whose  office  it  belongs. 
The  Pope  does  not  understand  the  English 
language,  but  there  are  those  in  his  court  to 
whom  that  and  every  language  is  familiar; 
who  convey  to  him  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  known  of  sueh  writings  as  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  have  examined.  Thisisnotwhat 
we  understand  by  hearsay,  nor  does  that  Eng- 
lish word  express  the  phrase  in  the  Pope°s 
decision.  He  judged  you  from  such  of  your 
acts  as  are  notorious  to  the  world,  and  he 
notices  these  acts  in  his  decision  on  your 
case.  In  the  justice  of  such  a mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, he  is  supported  by  a precedent  of 
good  authority,  wnich  you  will  find  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
chap.  5th.  u It  is  absolutely  heard  that  there 
is  fornication  among  you,  and  such  fornica- 
tion as  the  like  is  not  among  the  heathens: 
that  one  should  have  his  father’s  wife.  I, 
indeed,  absent  in  body  but  present  in  spirit, 
have  already  judged,  as  though  I were  pre- 
sent, him  that  hath  so  done.  In  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  deliver  such  a 
one  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul  is  not  unbecoming  in  the 
Bishop  of  the  Apostolic  See.  As  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Dr.  Con wr ell  from  his  cathedral 
it  will  surprise  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
hear  it  questioned  by  you. 

You  profess  to  “ consider  His  Holiness  as 
the  fountain  of  Christian  charity.”  I wquld 
not  dare  to  apply  to  this  most  exemplary 
bishop  a title  which  does  not  belong  to 
man,  but  we  shall  both  be  joined  by  all 
who  know  his  history  and  have  observed 
his  life,  in  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  illustrious  men  that  ever  sat  in 
the  chair  of  Peter.  But  your  opinion  of  his 
charity  carries  you  too  far,  if  you  advance  it 
as  an  argument  against  tne  authenticity  of 
his  judicial  sentence,  because  some  expres- 
sions in  that  instrument  sound  more  harshly 
than  you  were  prepared  to  expect.  Take 
a moment  to  consider  that  he  viewed  you 
not  only  as  a lost  child,  but  a contumacious 
ooe.  Read  the  expressions  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  may  be  called  the  fountain  of 
charity,  and  you  will  often  find  them  far 
more  harsh  than  those  of  his  Vicar  on  earth ; 
yet  the  Gospel  is  an  authentic  document. 
Peruse  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  who  does 
not  yield  to  Pius  VII.  in  charity,  and  you 


will  find  that  his  solicitude  for  the  churches 
has  drawn  from  him  expressions  more  harsh 
than  those  applied  by  our  spiritual  chief  to 
you ; yet,  the  authenticity  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles is  not  rendered  doubtful  by  those  ex- 
ressions.  When  you  return  to  your  father’s 
ouse  with  the  prodigal’s  wisdom  and  the 
prodigal’s  feelings,  that  will  be  the  time  to 
soothe  and  embrace  you,  and  Pins  VII., 
whose  life  is  regulated  by  the  Gospel,  will 
emulate  the  tenderness  of  the  prodigal’s 
father. 

When  I acceded  to  the  request  which 
you  made  for  an  interview  on  the  10th  inst., 
it  was  in  the  hope  that  I might  be  instru- 
mental in  reconciling  you  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  thus  restoring  peace 
to  a congregation  to  which  I cannot  be  in- 
different. The  determination  you  express 
of  remaining  at  the  head  of  that  congrega- 
tion, in  contempt  of  the  decision  of  that  tribu- 
nal, to  which  but  a few  days  since,  you  sub- 
mitted in  terms  which  can  neither  be  mis- 
understood nor  forgotten,  has  drawn  a line 
between  us,  which,  if  it  continue,  must 
separate  us  for  ever.  You  have  gone  from 
amongst  us,  and  we  are  no  longer  concerned 
in  your  opinions  or  proceedings.  You  will 
permit  me  to  meet  you  as  I do  any  other 
individual  of  my  separated  brethren.  Our 
difference  in  religion  shall  make  no  diffe- 
rence in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society. 

Our  acquaintance  was  of  short  continuance, 
and  neither  commenced  nor  terminated  by 
my  choice.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  write 
another  word  on  the  subject  when  I shall 
have  closed  this  letter,  unless  you  can  point 
out  to  me  some  advantage  likely  to  result  * 
from  a continuance  of  our  correspondence. 
Should  I become  a mark  for  the  scurrility 
of  bad  men,  in  consequence  of  the  part  I 
have  been  induced  to  take  in  this  business, 

I shall  stand  silently  and  fearlessly,  nor 
shall  I deign  to  inquire  by  whom  the  shaft 
is  directed.  If  the  passions  of  the  people 
should  be  excited,  it  will  be  by  misrepre- 
senting to  them  tne  words  wrhich  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  of  America,  by  the 
common  father  of  the  Christian  world. 

He  tells  us  that  property  set  apart  for  di- 
vine worship  and  tne  support  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  falls  under  the  authority 
of  the  church.  The  proposition  is  true  when 
applied  to  such  appropriations.  If  any  man 
give  or  bequeath  property  for  the  support 
of  the  pastors  of  St.  Mary’s,  that  property 
cannot  be  in  justice  or  law  diverted  from 
that  purpose.  It  would  be  diverted  from  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  donor  or  testator, 
were  it  given  to  any  other  than  the  pastors 
of  St.  Mary’s.  The  pastors  of  St.  Mary’s 
can  be  designated  by  nim  only,  from  whom 
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they  derive  their  pastoral  power  and  ap- 
pointment. They  ao  not  derive  either  from 
the  people,  if  St.  Mary’s  be  a Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  church,  the  priest  must  derive  his  pas-  j 
toral  powers  from  the  diocesan  bishop. 
Hence  it  belongs  to  the  bishop,  to  inform 
the  administrators  of  such  property,  who  are, 
or  who  are  not  entitled  from  their  office  to 
receive  it : and  if  given  to  those  who  do  not 
hold  the  office  ot  pastors,  the  intention  of 
the  donor  and  the  will  of  the  testator  are 
defeated.  But  I do  not  know  that  any  part 
of  the  property  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  or  of 
any  other  church  in  these  states,  has  been 
so  given  or  bequeathed.  I believe  there  is 
some  part  of  the  property  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  specially  bequeathed  to  the  free 
school,  and  some  set  apart  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  but  I have  never  heard  that  any 
donations  or  legacies  have  been  made  for 
the  support  of  the  pastors. 

Hence  the  passions  of  the  people  may 
sleep,  and  they  will  sleep,  if  not  roused  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  oftne  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  Pope’s  expressions,  or  who  hope 
to  derive  some  advantage  from  misrepre- 
senting them.  You  seem  to  think  these 
maxims  confined  to  the  u meridian  of  the 
Roman  states,”  but  you  will  find  they  ex- 
tend to  every  meridian  where  justice  is 
fairly  administered.  There  is  a penal  law, 
as  yet  in  force  in  England,  which  prohibits 
and  invalidates  such  appropriations;  but  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  law  in  these 
states  whicn  would  make  void  a donation 
or  bequest  for  such  a purpose.  Whenever 
property  so  appropriated  snail,  in  opposition 
to  tne  will  or  donor  or  testator,  be  applied 
to  any  other  than  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  giver,  a remedy  will  be  sought  and 
found  too,  not  in  the  Pope's  authority,  to 
whom  we  deny  any  right  to  interfere  in 
temporal  matters,  and  in  whom  we  ac- 
knowledge no  other  than  a spiritual  power 
over  us,  but  in  our  courts  ana  juries. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  and  the  lot  on  which 
it  stands  are,  by  the  acts  of  the  original 
purchasers,  specially  reserved  to  Roman 
Catholics,  ana  for  Roman  Catholic  worship. 
This  right  is  secured  by  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation, so  that  it  never  can  be  turned 
to  any  other  purpose.  If  the  bishop  shall 
succeed  in  proving  that  St  Mary’s  is  at  this 
moment  not  a Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  original  purchasers, 
recognised  and  secured  by  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation, are  violated,  he  will  find  his  re- 
medy not  in  the  power  of  the  Pope,  who  has 
no  temporal  power  out  of  his  own  states,  but 
in  the  laws  which  are  impartially  adminis- 
tered to  all  who  have  the happiness  to  live 


under  our  admirable  constitution.  Should 
it  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  you  are 
not  a minister  oi  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  law  of  this  country  must  pronounce  you 
disqualified  to  hold  St.  Mary's  Church,  or 
to  officiate  in  it.  Hence,  when  the  Pope 
says  that  property  consecrated  to  divine 
worship,  falls  under  the  authority  of  the 
church,  he  speaks  in  accordance  with 'the 
spirit  and  letter  of  our  constitution.  Were 
I to  obtain  possession,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  of  one  of  the  cnurches  belonging  to 
the  Protestant  bishop  of  this  city,  ami  that 
he  found  me  there  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  violating  its  discipline  and  its 
tenets,  would  not  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  White, 
as  the  legal  head  of  that  church,  and  the 
proper  organ  of  its  religious  tenets,  declare 
that  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  foun- 
ders of  that  church  was  violated  in  this  in- 
stance, and  claim  to  have  it  restored  to  that 
religious  worship  to  which  it  had  been  con- 
secrated ? The  Pope’s  principle  is  applica- 
ble to  every  church,  and  is  the  founaation 
of  their  security.  The  constitution  of  this 
countryr  sanctions  the  principle  by  protect- 
ing every  religion,  and  holding  that  pro- 
perty inviolable  which  is  devoted  to  such 
purposes. 

You  could  not  have  read  the  Pope’s  brief 
with  attention,  when  you  fancied  you  had 
discovered  contradictory  propositions  in  that 
document.  It  would  look  like  pedantry  to 
take  advantage  of  a mistake  which  may  be 
attributed  to  a hasty  perusal.  When  you 
read  it  again,  you  will  find  that  the  words 
you  have  unguardedly  pronounced  to  be 
contradictory,  do  not  regard  the  same  things, 
and  cannot  consequently  be  brought  in 
contradiction  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
one  case  he  advances  a principle  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  se- 
curity in  property  of  every  description.  In 
the  other  case  he  is  reproving  the  trustees 
who  presume  to  meddle  in  the  spiritual  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  invested  with  a power  to  manage 
the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  admonishes  them  not  to  con- 
found spiritual  things  and  temporal  things. 
He  had  been  well  informed  that  these  lay 
persons  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  right 
of  appointing  and  removing  pastors— of  in- 
truding into  that  office  priests  deprived  of 
faculties,  and  actually  under  ecclesiastical 
censure.  He  pronounces  such  arrogance  to 
be  a violation  not  only  of  ecclesiastical,  but 
also  of  the  divine  law.  He  condemns  this 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  laymen,  and  tells 
them  the  appointment  of  pastors  is,  by  the 
divine  law,  reserved  to  the  bishops,  who  de- 
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rive  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  their  right  to  rule 
the  Church  of  God.  That  as,  in  temporal 
things,  they  must  obey  the  civil  power,  so, 
in  spiritual  things,  they  must  obey  the  laws 
of  the  universal  church,  if  they  wish  to  re- 
main in  the  church. 

You  say  in  the  conclusion  of  your  letter, 
“ had  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  given  me 
and  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  notice  of  his 
intention  to  go  to  Rome,  and,  charitably  of- 
fered. as  the  father  of  his  flock,  to  take  with 
him  our  representations  and  our  proofs,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  a different  result  would  be 
produced,  than  appears  from  the  document, 
supposing  it  to  be  genuine — a system  of  ex 
parte  accusation  has  been  pursued,  which 
will  I fear  be  long  a cause  of  grief  to  the 
true  Catholics  of  this  country.’^  I think  I 
may  hazard  the  assertion,  that  this  reason- 
ing will  not  appear  very  plausible  to  those 
who  shall  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it. 
That  the  archbishop  did  not  offer  himself  to 
be  the  bearer  of  your  representations,  and 
those  of  the  trustees,  may  be  easily  account- 
ed for  by  any  who  will  recollect  the  terms 
on  whicn  that  prelate  stood  with  you  and 
the  trustees  at  tne  time  of  his  departure  from 
this  country,  nor  do  I think  his  paternal  re- 
gard for  the  American  church  will  be  im- 
peached because  he  did  not  volunteer  his 
services  as  the  bearer  of  your  despatches  to 
Rome.  Had  he  hastened  to  that  city,  and, 
before  you  had  time  to  counteract  his  sup- 
posed hostility,  had  he  hurried  back  again 
with  the  sentence  of  your  condemnation, 
there  might,  to  those  who  do  not  know  him 
to  be  an  upright  man  and  an  exemplary 
bishop,  be  some  reason  to  complain,  and 
some  shadow  of  doubt  that  justice  had  not 
been  done.  But  the  decision  against  you 
is  dated  nearly  a year  after  his  departure 
from  the  United  States. ' Had  there  been  no 
other  medium  by  which  to  convey  your  re- 
presentations to  Rome  than  through  the 
archbishop,  your  argument  would  still  hold 
good.  But  the  common  post  was  always 
open  to  you.  Ships  were  constantly  depart- 
ing from  our  ports  for  Italy.  Some  of  your 
firmest  adherents  are  merchants,  and  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  persons  of  that 
class  both  here  and  in  Europe.  You  had  it, 
then,  always  in  your  power  to  have  letters 
forwarded  where  and  when  you  pleased, 
and  perhaps,  after  , all,  the  public  may  not 
think  that  either  the  trustees  or  yourself 
would  have  selected  the  archbishop  as  the 
bearer  of  your  remonstrance.  That  prelate, 
too,  highly  as  he  stands  in  public  opinion, 
might  have  apprehended,  that  some  of  your 
vejy  warm  friends,  (in  the  event  of  the  de- 
cision going  against  yon,)  would  say  he  had 
not  dealt  fairly  with  your  proofs  and  repre- 
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9entations,  and  this  may  have  been  another 
reason  for  not  having  offered  his  services. 
But  your  friends  were  at  no  loss  to  find  a safe 
conveyance.  The  proofs  and  representations 
reached  Rome,  as  1 understand,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Spanish  consulate.  I am  well 
informed  that  your  cause  suffered  nothing  by 
the  want  of  opportunity  and  importunity. 
As  to  the  grief  of  the  true  Catholics,  a long 
course  of  which  vour  letter  anticipates,  1 
have  only  to  say,  thaf  if  they  are  true  they 
will  bear  it  well.  If  we  are  good  men  we 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  remove  the 
cause  of  their  grief,  and  if  we  cannot  effect 
that,  our  next  best  duty  is  to  afford  them  all 
the  consolation  in  our  power. 

I am,  Reverend  Sir,  your  obed’t  servant, 
W.  V.  Harold. 

December  16,  1822. 

[ Translation  of  No.  3.] 

Henry  Conwell,  by  divine  permission,  and 
by  the  approbation  of  the  holy  Apostolical 
See,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia — To  all  those 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  health 
and  benediction  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan  has  de“ 
dared  his  entire  submission,  by  an  instru- 
ment in  his  own  handwriting,  with  his  name 
affixed  thereto,  and  duly  witnessed,  to  the 
decrees  and  sentences  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, pronounced  at  Rome  on  the  24th  day  of 
August  of  this  present  year,  being  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Bartholomew : 

And  whereas,  he  has  entered  into  a strict 
agreement  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  diocese 
of  Philadelphia,  of  the  fulfilment  of  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  well  assured 
from  the  sincerity  and  the  solemn  pledge  of 
his  engagement  to  that  effect : 

Therefore,  on  these  conditions  being  per- 
formed on  his  part,  we,  on  our  part,  in  that 
casGj  do  by  these  presents  absolve  the  said 
William  Hogan,  and  declare  him  absolved, 
as  far  as  it  belongs  to  us  so  to  do,  from 
every  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  announce 
him  accordingly  so  to  be,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  a tender  of  his  services  to  any 
bishop,  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See, 
who  may  be  pleased  to  receive  him  as  a 
subject. 

Dated  at  Philadelphia,  from  our  place  of 
residence,  near  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two. In  testimony  of  which,  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  and  desired  the  seal  of 
our  diocess  to  be  affixed,  the  day  and  year 
as  above. 

f Henry,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
William  Vincent  Harold,  Sec’ry. 
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The  above  is  a true  and  literal  translation 
from  the  Latin  original,  which  precedes  it. 

H.^  B.  of  P. 


BRIEF. 

To  our  venerable  brothers,  Ambrose  Mares- 
chal,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  his 
suffragan  bishops;  to  our  beloved  children, 
administrators  of  the  temporalities  of 
churches,  and  to  all  the  faithful  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

PIUS  P.  P.  VII. 

Venerable  brothers  and  beloved  children, 
grace  and  apostolical  benediction.  It  was 
not  without  great  grief  we  understood  that 
the  church  of  Philadelphia  has  been  for  a 
long  time  so  distracted  by  incessant  discord 
and  dissensions,  that  schisms  have  arisen, 
perverse  doctrines  have  been  diffused,  and 
that  the  affairs  of  the  whole  church  itself 
are  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion. 
These  disorders  have  onginated  principally 
from  two  causes,  namely,  from  the  sense- 
less arrogance,  and  nefarious  attempts  of 
the  priest  William  Hogan,  and  also  from  an 
abuse  of  power  in  some  who  administer 
the  temporal  properties  of  the  church.  For 
it  has  reached  our  ears  that  this  most  aban- 
doned priest,  Hogan,  despising  and  subvert- 
ing the  laws  of  the  church,  has  constituted 
himself  judge  of  his  own  prelate,  that  he 
has  presumed  to  lacerate  his  reputation  by 
many  defamatory  writings,  to  withdraw  the 
faithful  from  their  legitimate  pastor,  to  call 
a council  of  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
posing the  same  prelate,  daring  in  his  letters 
to  that  effect,  like  one  possessed  of  superior 
power,  to  impart  to  them  apostolical  bene- 
diction, and  finally  to  intrude  himself  into 
the  possession  of  the  cathedral  church, 
from  which  he  has  expelled  the  bishop. 
Neither  the  complaints  of  the  good,  nor  the 
withdrawing  of  his  faculties,  nor  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  justly  denounced 
against  him  by  his  bishop , could  deter  him 
from  pursuing  the  course  he  had  com- 
menced. On  the  contrary,  regardless  of  all 
this,  he  does  not  blush  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  to  perform  all  parochial  func- 
tions, and  daily  to  profane,  by  an  impious 
and  sacrilegious  celebration,  the  most  holy 
mysteries,  rendering  himself  publicly  guilty 
oi  the  body  and  die  blood  of  the  Lord. 
These  are  certainly  execrable  deeds.  But 
what  strikes  both  us  and  the  universal 
church,  not  only  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, but  also  indignation,  is  doubdess,  that 
this  priest,  in  so  manifest  a contempt  of  all 
law,  coula  find  many  followers,  supporters, 
and  defenders  of  his  pride  and  contumacy, 


who,  neglecting  and  despising  the  authority 
of  the  bishop,  would  rather  adhere  to  him 
than  to  their  lawful  pastor;  from  whom  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  withdraw  even  the 
means  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life. 
This,  indeed 2 is  a most  serious  injury  offered 
not  to  the  bishop  only,  but  to  us  also,  and 
to  this  Apostolical  See,  and  a sign  of  defec- 
tion from  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
because,  shamefully  rejecting  the  pastor 
given  to  them  by  tne  Holy  See,  they  im- 
piously follow  a wicked  man,  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  without  re- 
flecting that  not  those  only  who  do  evil  are 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  guilty,  but 
those  who  give  their  assent  to  uiem,  and 
who  are  not  afraid  either  by  themselves  or 
the  agency  of  others,  to  procure  them  as- 
sistance, counsel,  or  protection.  Are  they 
ignorant  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  the 
bishops  to  rule  the  church  of  God  f Whence 
it  follow^  that  the  bishops  are  the  shepherds 
of  the  flock  of  Christ — and  is  it  not  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  it  is  not  the  flock  that 
leads  the  shepherd,  but  the  shepherd  the 
flock  ? Are  they  ignorant  that  the  order  of 
the  hierarchy  has  been  so  established  in  the 
church,  that  priests  must  be  subject  to 
bishops,  and  bishops  to  the  supreme  Vicar 
of  Christ;  so  the  priest  is  to  be,  judged  by 
the  bishop , not  the  bishop  by  the  priest;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  whole  church  would  be  totally 
overturned?  Are  they  ignorant  that  it  be- 
longs not  to  laymen  to  meddle  with  eccle- 
siastical judgments,  which  are  reserved  to 
the  bishops,  and  therefore,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  priest  Hogan,  they  should  not  by  any 
means  have  interfered,  but  only  have  sub- 
mitted to  their  bishop.  Finally,  are  they 
ignorant,  that  all  the  acts  he  scurilegiousw 
and  daringly  performs,  are  entirely  null  ana 
void?  We  hope,  these  things  being  duly 
considered,  with  the  assistance  of  divine 
grace,  that  those  who  have  adhered  to  him 
tnrough  ignorance  or  error,  and  have  been 
seduced  by  his  artifices,  will,  the  truth  being 
now  known;  hasten  to  return  to  the  right 
path;  and  diligently  beware  for  the  future  of 
this  impious  man,  lest,  following  him.  they 
be  made  partakers  of  his  crimes,  ana  they 
escape  not  the  just  judgment  of  God. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  af- 
fords continual  cause  of  discord  and  con- 
tention, not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  also 
in  many  other  places  of  the  United  States 
of  America ; the  immoderate  and  unlimited 
right  which  trustees,  or  the  administrators 
of  the  temporal  properties  of  churches,  as- 
sume, independently  of  the  diocesan  bi- 
shops. Indeed,  unless  this  be  circumscribed 
by  certain  regulations,  it  may  prove  an 
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eternal  source  of  abases  and  dissensions. 
Trustees  ought  then  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  properties  which  have  been  consecrated 
for  divine  worship,  for  the  support  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
ministers,  fall  under  the  power  of  the 
church;  and  since  the  bishops,  by  divine 
appointment,  preside  over  their  respective 
churches,  they  cannot  by  any  means  be 
excluded  from  the  care.,  superintendence, 
and  administration  of  these  properties. 
Whence  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  sess. 
22,  cap.  9,  de  Ref.,  after  having  established, 
that  the  administrators  for  the  building  of 
every  church,  even  of  a cathedral,  and  of 
all  pious  institutions,  were  bound  every 
year  to  render  to  the  ordinary  art  account  of 
their  administration,  expressly  ordered  that, 
although,  according  to  the  particular  usages 
of  some  countries,  the  account  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  to  be  rendered  to  other 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  never- 
theless the  ordinary  must  be  called  in,  to- 
gether with  them.  If  the  trustees,  in  con- 
formity to  this  decree,  were  to  administer 
the  temporalities  of  the  church  in  union  of 
mind  and  heart  with  the  bishop,  everything 
would  be  performed  peaceably,  and  accord- 
ing to  order. 

Hut  that  trustees  and  laymen  should  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  right,  as  it  has 
sometimes  happened  in  these  countries,  of 
establishing  for  pastors  priests  destitute  of 
legal  faculties,  and  even  not  unfrequently 
bound  by  censures  (as  it  appears  was 
lately  the  case  with  regard  to  Hogan) ; and 
also  of  removing  them  at  their  pleasure,  and 
of  bestowing  the  revenues  upon  whom  they 
please,  is  a practice  new  and  unheard  of  in 
the  church.  And  if  these  things  have  been 
performed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
oeeo  announced  to  us,  how  could  so  great 
a subversion  of  laws,  not  only  ecclesiastical 
but  divine  also,  be  borne  with  ? For  in  that 
case  the  church  would  be  governed,  not  by 
bishops  but  by  laymen ; the  shepherd  would 
be  made  subject  to  his  dock,  and  laymen 
would  usurp  that  power  which  was  given  by 
Almighty  Uod  to  bishops.  But  those  who 
are  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  bosom 
of  their  mother,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  providing  for  their  eternal  salva- 
tion, are  bound  religiously  to  observe  the 
laws  of  the  universal  church;  and  as  the 
civil  authorities  must  be  obeyed  in  those 
things  which  are  temporal,  so  also  in  those 
which  are  spiritual  must  the  faithful  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  church,  not  con- 
founding the  spiritual  with  die  temporal. 
In  order,  then,  to  avoid  the  dissensions  and 
disturbances  which  frequently  arise  from 
the  unbounded  power  01  trustees,  we  have 


provided,  venerable  brothers,  that  certain 
regulations  and  instructions  concerning  the 
choice  and  direction  of  trustees  should  be 
transmitted  to  you.  to  which,  we  are  confi- 
dent, the  trustees  will  thoroughly  conform 
themselves.  If  these  be  observed,  all  things 
we  trust,  will  be  settled  rightly^  and  peace 
and  tranquillity  will  again  flourish  in  these 
regions.  To  this  end  we  first  exhort  in  the 
Lord,  and  entreat  the  pastors,  whose  solici- 
tude is  sufficiently  known  to  us,  that  they 
employ  their  most  diligent  endeavours  to 
root  out  abuses,  and  to  establish  ecclesias- 
tical discipline, — being  instant  tn  season  and 
out  of  season , by  reproving,  entreating,  re- 
buking. with  all  patience  and  doctrine.  We 
also  admonish  and  exhort  the  trustees,  and 
the  rest  of  the  faithful,  through  the  bowels 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  behave 
towards  the  pastors  sent  by  tne  Holy  See 
with  that  respect,  honour,  and  obedience 
which  belongs  to  them ; to  receive  them  as 
their  fathers,  and  the  directors  of  their  souls; 
to  lend  a willing  ear  to  their  admonitions ; 
to  supply  them  with  the  subsidies  neces- 
sary for  their  support ; to  harbour  no  other 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary  but  those  who 
have  been  approved  by  them;  finally,  to 
embrace  with  pleasure,  and  with  readiness, 
whatever  they  may  judge  conducive  to  es- 
tablish regular  order  ana  discipline,  and  to 
rest  in  peace,  that  there  may  be  no  schisms ; 
that  all  be  of  one  mind , having  the  same  cha- 
rily, being  of  one  accord , agreeing  in  senti- 
ment. Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife , nor 
by  vain  glory , but  in  humility  let  each  esteem 
others  better  than  themselves.  (Phil.  ii.  2.) 
And  since,  under  the  protection  of  your 
prosperous  and  happy  government,  Cath- 
olics enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  holy 
religion,  let  your  faith  and  piety  shine  be- 
fore all,  in  such  a manner  that  you  may  be 
an  example  and  an  edification,  not  only  to 
the  faithful,  but  to  those  also  who  are  with- 
out,— faithfully  serving  God  and  your  coun- 
try. And  as  we  trust  you  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  diligently  and 
willingly  perform  this,  we  most  lovingly 
impart  to  you  in  the  Lord  our  apostolical 
benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Major,  on  tne  24th  day  of  August 
Anno  1822,  and  of  our  pontificate  the 
twenty-third. 

(Signed)  Pius  P.  P.  VII. 


(From  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  Dec.  31.) 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  articles  upon  the  subject  of  the  schism 
in  this  city,  which  fill  our  pages  to-day, 
scarcely  need  a comment.  The  exertions 
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of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  have,  like  those  of 
the  Bishop  ofCharleston,  and  of  others  who 
have  interfered  for  the  same  purpose,  been 
ineffectual,  and  all  from  the  same  cause, 
viz.,  the  nonfulfilment  of  his  promises  by 
the  Rev.  William  Hogan.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Hogan  is  not  the  principal,  he  is  the  servant 
in  this  case.  Mr.  Ho^an  can  scarcely  be 
called  a free  agent.  The  governors  are  the 
trustees,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  that 
office  are  not  Roman  Catholics;  their  con- 
duct is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles 
and  laws  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
and  60  long  as  they  shall  be  continued  in 
office,  and  can  find  a priest  so  forgetful  of 
his  duty  as  to  serve  under  them,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  church,  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  his  bounden  duty,  so  long  will  that 
church  be  schismatic. 

If  the  law  of  the  land  be  that  a Roman 
Catholic  church  cannot  be  taken  from  Ro- 
man Catholics  without  their  consent^  we  are 
at  a loss  to  know  upon  what  principle  this 
church  has  been  withheld  from  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  kept  in  possession  of  schis- 
matics. The  bishops  of  this  country,  the 
Pope,  in  fact  the  only  authorities  which  are 
in  such  cases  recognised  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  world,  and  the  only  au- 
thorities which  they  have  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  recognised  in  such  cases,  have 
decided  that  the  occupiers  of  this  church 
are  not  Roman  Catholics;  and  yet  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  by  those  men  deprived  of  their 
church,  and  when  they  complain  of  it  to  the 
court,  they  are  told,  “You  had  better  go 
and  settle  it  amongst  yourselves.”  They 
did  go  and  attempt  to  settle  it  amongst 
themselves  in  a very  disgraceful  manner; 
for  when  the  court  would  not  decide  the 
question  by  law,  the  parties  had  recourse 
to  war  and  to  bloodshed  to  decide  it.  Now 
we  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
would  the  court  have  treated  two  individuals 
claiming  any  property  so?  And  where  is 
the  difference*  The  court  says,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  church  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  but  we  do  not  know  which 
of  you  are  die  Roman  Catholics.  You  both 
claim  to  be  such.  This  is  a religious  ques- 
tion, a question  of  doctrine;  we  will  not 
interfere.  With  all  due  submission  to  the 
court,  it  is  not  a question  of  doctrine,  but  a 
question  of  law  and  of  fact.  Of  law,  to 
know  what  description  of  persons  possess 
the  right;  of  fact,  to  ascertain  which  claim- 
ant answers  the  description.  Of  the  law, 
we  understand  there  is  no  question;  of  the 
fact,  we  know  there  can  be  none ; and  the 
court  might  receive  evidence  thereof  as  of 
any  other  fact  In  countries  where  the  pre- 
rogative of  primogeniture  exists,  and  where 


property  descends  entailed,  there  may  be 
two  claimants  who  might  both  exhibit  such 
documents  as  would  create  a serious  ques- 
tion as  to  the  priority  of  right.  Would  the 
court,  in  such  a case,  tell  the  claimants, 
“ Go  settle  it  between  you,  we  will  not  in- 
terfere?” Why,  then,  are  courts  establish- 
ed? To  ascertain  facts,  to  administer  jus- 
tice, to  protect  the  honest  against  the  rapa- 
cious, tne  designing;  the  powerful.  The 
courts  are  bound  to  investigate  the  facts, 
and  to  administer  the  law,  and  the  execu- 
tive is  bound  to  carry  the  legal  decisions 
into  effect.  Let  the  court  of  Pennsylvania 
say  that  the  law  is  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  possess  churches 
built  and  chartered  as  Roman  Catholic 
churches;  or  let  it  say  what  proof  it  requires 
to  distinguish  who  are,  from  those  who  are 
not,  Roman  Catholics.  Or  let  it  say  that  it 
cannot  suffer  any  proof  of  such  a discrimi- 
nation to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  ascertain  a fact,  upon  which  a law 
might  be  applied,  and  carried  into  effect. 
Or  let  it  suffer  evidence  to  be  given,  and  let 
the  decision  be  even  against  tne  fact ; let  it 
say,  the  schismatics  are  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. This  priest,  who  has  no  authority  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  the  duly 
appointed  Roman  Catholic  pastor.  Those 
persons  who  disobey  and  counteract  the 
judgment  of  the  See  of  Rome,  who  are 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  whom  the  head  of 
the  church  declares  officially  to  be  disobe- 
dient usurpers,  those  persons  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  St.  Mary’s  belongs 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  let  them  be  main- 
tained in  possession — for,  as  we  understood 
Judge  Duncan  to  say,  the  Pope  ought  to 
have  rio  authority  over  an  American  Roman 
Catholic. 

This  will  be  intelligible.  The  Roman 
Catholics  will  then  know  how  to  act.  But 
to  say,  11  The  law  declares  the  church  to  be- 
long to  Roman  Catholics ; we  would  decide, 
if  we  knew  who  were  Roman  Catholics, 
but  if  we  go  into  evidence  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  it  will  be  a religious  question ; you  had 
better  settle  it  between  yourselves.”  This 
is,  we  humbly  think,  to  render  the  law  null 
and  void  ; ana  is  a mode  of  administering 
justice  which  is  new  to  us.  But,  of  course, 
we  must  have  very  erroneous  notions  upon 
the  subject. 

But  if  ever  a question  could  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  Catholicity  of  the  claim- 
ants, and  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  cler- 
gyman, that  time  has  gone  by.  So  far  as 
tne  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  concerned,  the  question  is  now  closed. 
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The  final  judgment  has  been  given.  St. 
Mary’s  Church  and  its  worshippers  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

Though  we  could  not  avoid  making  these 
remarks  upon  what  we  consider  the  strange 
line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  state  court 
in  this  case,  we  are  very  far  from  being  ad- 
vocates for  claiming  churches  by  law?  and 
maintaining  the  rights  of  religion  by  litiga- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  would  recom- 
mend to  make  very  great  sacrifices  rather 
than  draw  the  concerns  of  religion  in  any 
way  befoife  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  we  know  that  all  the  property  ne- 
cessary for  the  churches  may  be  much  bet- 
ter vested  and  preserved  than  it  generally 
is  at  present,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  legislature,  or  to  any 
coart  of  justice. 

Now  as  to  the  canon  law  of  the  case. 
So  long  as  the  final  decision  had  not  been 
pronounced,  we  abstained  from  entering 
upon  it,  as  it  might  have  the  appearance  of 
our  making  an  appeal  for  their  decision 
upon  the  case  to  the  public,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  proper  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  church.  That  delicacy  no  longer  exists, 
now  that  final  judgment  has  been  given; 
and  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  give  them  the  facts  and  the  law  of  the 
entire. 

Mr.  Harold’s  excellent  letter  No.  12  has 
spared  us  mqph  of  what  we  should  have 
felt  it  our  duty  otherwise  to  remark,  upon 
the  total  absence  of  any  acquaintance  with 
canon  law  in  Mr.  Hogan’s  quibbles  con- 
tained in  No.  11.  We  therefore  refer  our 
readers  altogether  to  No.  12  for  a sufficient 
answer,  which  is  given  in  a style  and  man- 
ner hignly  creditable  to  the  writer. 

The  Rev.  William  Hogan  arrived  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. and  was  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  De- 
barth.  we  will  suppose,  canonically  and 
regularly  admitted  to  full  jurisdiction  as  a 
pnest  in  St  Mary’s  Church.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  here  presents  itself  is,  What  was 
his  situation  ? Mr.  Hogan  claimed  latterly 
that  he  was  parish  pnest.  This,  if  true, 
would  be  his  strongest  ground.  Let  us  then 
allow  this,  though  it  be  contrary  to  the  fact. 
The  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  arrives  in  his 
diocess, — we  here  take  the  whole  case 
upon  Mr.  Hogan’s  own  statement.  The 
bishop  is  informed,  and  believes  Mr.  Ho- 
gan to  .have  been  guilty  of  some  occult 
crimes  which  in  his  conscience  he  thinks 
render  him  unfit  for  his  situation ; he  ad- 
vises Mr.  Hogan  to  retire ; and  Mr.  Hogan 
having  refused  to  retire,  the  bishop  sus- 
pends him,  though  he  was  a parish  priest ; 
and  Mr.  Hogan  appeals  to  the  archbishop 
to  be  restored  to  his  parish  or  tried,  after 


his  bishop  had  refused  him  a trial,  or  even 
to  mention  the  crimes  with  which  he  charged 
him ; and  the  archbishop  answered  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  interfere.  Upon  which 
Mr.  Hogan  sent  the  bishop  notice  that  he 
would  resume  his  parochial  duties,  unless 
he  were  either  restored  or  regularly  tried 
before  a particular  day.  . Upon  which  the 
bishop  sent  the  said  parish  priest  notice  that 
if  he  did  proceed  to  discharge  his  parochial 
duties  he  would  excommunicate  him  the 
said  parish  priest.  The  day  being  arrived, 
the  parish  priest  resumed  his.  duties,  and 
the  bishop  excommunicated  him.  Upon 
which  the  parish  priest  declared  the  bisnop 
irregular  and  excommunicated,  and  called 
upon  the  provincial  bishops  to  depose  him 
for  violating  the  canons  of  the  church. 

Now,  though  this  be  not  the  true  but  the 
assumed  case  of  Mr.  Hogan,  we  shall  give 
him  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

First,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
ceives the  Council  of  Trent  as  of  the  very 
highest  authority,  as  being  the  last  general 
council  which  has  been  held.  Its  canons 
concerning  church  discipline  are  universally 
binding,  save  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
made  exceptions. 

In  the  fourteenth  session,  de  Reformation e. 
the  first  chapter  of  this  council  repeats  and 
recognises  the  authority  of  bishops  over 
their  clergy,  and  their  solemn  obligation  to 
look  closely  after  the  morality  of  those  per- 
sons, who  ought  to  be  to  the  flock  examples 
of  all  virtue,  and  concludes  in  the  following 
words:  “Tnat,  therefore,  bishops  may  be 
able  the  more  freely  to  do  so,  and  may  not 
be  prevented  therefrom  under  any  pretext, 
the  same  holy  and  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Trent,  under  the  presidency  of  the  same  le- 
gate and  nuncios  of  the  Apostolic  See,  has 
judged  right  to  enact  ana  to  decree  these 
following  canons.” 

The  first  canon  is  the  following : 

u As  it  is  more  becoming  and  safe  for  an 
inferior,  by  paying  due  obedience  to  his 
superior,  to  serve  in  a lower  ministry,  than 
with  the  scandal  of  his  superiors  to  desire 
the  ^dignity  of  higher  orders, — let  no  license 
granted  against  the  will  of  his  prelate , either 
for  promotion  to  higher  orders,  or  restoration 
to  hts  farmer  orders , degrees , and  dignities  or 
honours  avail  for  him  who  shall  have  been 
interdicted  by  hia  prelate  from  ascending  to 
holy  orders,  from  any  cause,  even  on  account 
of  a hidden  crime , in  any  manner,  even  extra- 
judicially,  or  far  him  who  shall  have  been  sus- 
pended from  his  orders , or  degrees , or  ecclesias- 
tical dignities.” 

There  is  no  exception  to  this  canon ; it 
therefore  binds  everywhere  in  the  church. 

By  the  proper  authority  a congregation 
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was  appointed  to  be  special  judges  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  canons  of  this  council. 
That  is,  the  interpretation  of  the  canons  was 
not  left  to  the  whim  and  caprice^  nor  to  the 
ignorance  or  self-sufficiency  of  individuals, 
but  a supreme  judicial  court  was  establish- 
ed to  give  the  special  and  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  law  in  all  cases. 

We  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  a very 
few  out  of  a very  considerable  number  of 
cases  decided  by  this  congregation,  as  to 
the  meaning  and  the  apjriication  of  this 
canon. 

First,  the  canon  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
1.  As  it  regards  a prohibition  to  ascend  to 
higher  orders.  2.  As  it  regards  a suspen- 
sion from  the  exercise  of  orders  already  re- 
ceived, suspension  from  dignities,  offices, 
honours,  &c. 

The  first  decision  we  shall  notice  was 
given  February  3,  1593,  in  which  it  was 
declared,  11  1.  That  the  canon  applied  to 
suspensions  as  well  as  prohibitions : 2.  And 
to  both  as  well  perpetual  as  temporary : 3. 
And  that,  in  acting  under  it,  the  prelate 
was  not  hound  to  use  any  special  judicial 
form,  and  might  act  upon  a conviction  of 
his  own  mind,  without  having  regard  to  the 
judicial  forms  to  obtain  such  convictions.” 
The  congregation  had  previously  declared 
the  several  previous  canons  which  appear- 
ed to  be  in  collision  with  the  enactment  of 
this,  and  which  were  formerly  in  force,  to 
have  been  thereby  repealed,  though  there 
was  no  special  clause  to  that  effect. 

Pope  benedict  XIV.,  in  his  famous  work, 
De  Synodo  Diocesana , lib.  xii.  c.  8,  n.  3,  4, 
and  5,  quotes  this  cation,  and  gives  the  rea- 
soning upon  it  thus : “ From  which  words 
it  is  gathered  that  a bishop  can  on  account 
of  a hidden  crime,  even  extrajudicially 
known,  not  only  prohibit  clergymen  from 
ascending  to  higher  orders,  but  also  inter- 
dict them  from  the  ministration  of  the  or- 
ders they  have  already  received.  Although 
in  the  second  part  of  the  decree,  where  sus- 
pension is  mentioned,  there  be  no  repetition 
of  these  words,  even  on  account  of  a hidden 
crime , in  any  manner,  even  extrajudicially . 
nevertheless,  the  constant  and  perpetual 
opinion  of  the  sacred  congregation  has 
been,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  re- 
peated because  of  the  continuity  of  the  dis- 
course, and  that  they  therefore  are  applica- 
ble to  each  case.” 

He  then  quotes  the  decision  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  case  of  an  application  on 
behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  Aleria,  in  Corsica, 
whether  the  clause  above  mentioned  was 
of  equal  force  in  the  second  part  regarding 
suspension,  in  which  it  was  not  repeated, 
as  m the  first  part  regarding  prohibition  in 


which  it  was  read.  “And  the  congregation 
having  closely  and  carefully  considered  the 
case,  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  departing  from  the  deci- 
sions and  declarations  frequently  thereto- 
fore given  upon  this  auestion  of  doubt,  and 
did  therefore  decide  mat  the  clause  was  of 
| equal  force  in  the  case  of  suspensions,  as 
in  the  case  of  prohibitions.”  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1657.  In  the  21st  book  of  decrees  of 
I this  court,  p.  134,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1730,  the  same  opinion  was  confirmed  in  a 
decree  in  the  cases  of  two  priesfs  suspend- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  Capri  in  the  province 
of  Melfi,  in  Naples.  A similar  decision 
was  given  on  the  20th  of  August,  1735, Sn 
the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Otranto. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that,  by  the  canon  law  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia  could,  if  he  conscientiously 
believed  a priest  of  his  diocess  guilty  of 
any  serious  crime,  without  any  form  of 
trial,  extrajudicially.  in  consequence  of  such 
conviction,  suspend  such  priest,  and  the 
suspension  would  be  good  and  valid.  Nor 
would  the  circumstance  of  such  person 
being  a parish  priest  make  any  change,— 
for  where  the  law,  knowing  the  existence  of 
the  distinction  between  different  classes  of 
priests,  makes  no  distinction  of  exception, 
no  exception  is  to  be  allowed.  And  so  fax 
from  making  any  exception  in  favour  of 
any  class  of  priests,  this  law  has  distinct 
terms  to  include  them  all — “ orders,”  “ de- 
grees,” “ dignities,”  “honours.” 

Mr.  Hogan  acknowledges  the  fact,  that 
Dr.  Con  well  was  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a priest  of 
the  diocess, — the  fact  that  Dr.  Conwell  sus- 
pended him  for  reasons  which  he,  the  bi- 
shop, thought  in  his  conscience  were  suffi- 
cient, but  extrajudicially,  and  without  any 

§ articular  form  of  trial.  The  admissions 
len  go  to  prove  that  Dr.  Conwell  and  Mr. 
Hogan  were  exactly  in  the  case  contem- 
plated by  the  canon,  and  that  Dr.  Conwell 
acted  as  the  canon  empowered  him  to  act. 

But,  besides  our  own  general  reasoning, 
which  we  consider  to  be  conclusive  upon 
the  point,  that  there  is  no  exception  in  the 
case  of  a parish  priest,  we  find  the  particu- 
lar case  specially  decided,  taking  one  case 
from  many — the  decision  of  the  sacred 
congregation  on  the  21st  of  January,  1625, 
lib.  24,  Positionum , p.  1 ; and  perhaps  never 
was  a case  more  analogous  to  that  which 
Mr.  Hogan  would  build  up  for  himself  than 
this  very  case,  which  we  shall  by  and  by 
notice  more  at  length.  The  decision  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Sagona,  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  against  one  of  his 
parish  priests;  which  decision  distinctly 
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stated  “ the  parish  priest,  equally  with  the 
other  clergy,  to  be  under  the  view  of  the 
canon.7’ 

We  next  come  to  consider  of  the  appeal 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  A{r.  Hogan 
being  refused  a trial,  called  upon  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  archbishop  stated  that  he 
had  ‘no  authority  to  interfere ; and  the  bi- 
shop refused  to  try  Mr.  Hogan,  or  to  give 
him  in  writing  the  cause  of  his  suspension. 

Upon  this  we  now  say,  the  bisnop  was 
not  required  by  the  canon  to  give  a trial ; 
this  we  have  already  shown  by  the  words 
of  the  canon,  and  by  the  judicial  decisions. 
Next,  as  to  giving  the  reasons  in  writing, 
we  must  premise  a well-known  canonical 
distinction.  A bishop  may  proceed  by  way 
of  trial  in  what  is  called  tne  court  of  con- 
tention. Here  he  presides  as  judge  to  hear 
charges  brought  by  one  party  against  ano- 
ther,  and  to  decide  upon  evidence  as  judges 
do  in  common  courts  of  law;  from  this 
coutI  there  lies  an  appeal,  and  the  sentence, 
and  the  cause  of  thd  sentence,  must  here 
be  given  in  writing,  by  the  judge  in  case  of 
an  appeal,  that  the  judge  of  the  superior 
court  may  be  able  to  learn  the  propriety  of 
confirming  or  reversing  the  sentence  of  the 
lower  court.  But  the  same  bishop  may 
also,  as  inspector  of  the  morals  and  of  the 
capacity  of  his  clergy,  act  from  his  own  ob- 
servation and  knowledge  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  own  conscience, — and  in  this 
case  there  is  no  regular  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, but  a responsibility  to  God,  and 
another  remedy  which  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel.  By  this  canon  the  case  of  Mr.  Ho- 
gan was  brought  under  this  last  class  of 
cases,  in  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  the 
metropolitan,  nor  explanation  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  as  was  decided  by  the  con- 
gregation in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ver- 
celu,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  in  Italy,  on 
the  21st  May,  1643 : but  the  person  suspended 
has  a recourse  to  the  Apostolic  See  if  he  will. 

This  particular  point  was  also  specially 
decided  on  the  20th  of  April,  1668,  in  the 
answer  given  by  the  congregation  to  Car- 
dinal Anthony  Barberini,  Archbishop  of 
Rhemes,  in  nis  visit  to  Rome,  when  he 
looked  for  a decision  upon  the  case  as  to 
whether  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  archbi- 
shop or  metropolitan  from  the  act  of  the 
bishop  under  this  canon,  where  he  re- 
ceived for  answer  the  decision  of  the  con- 
gregation, quoting  a former  decision  in  a 
similar  case,  which  decision  was  approved 
of  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  that  there  lay  no 
appeal. 

Tims  we  have  seen  that  if  Mr.  Hogan 
were  even  a parish  priest,  the  suspension 
was  legally  good  and  valia,  and  that  there 


was  no  neoessity  of  a trial,  and  that  the 
archbishop  had  no  power  to  receive  the  ap- 
peal, and  that  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia 
aid  not  act  uncanonically,  for  he  only  used 
a right  which  was  given  to  him  by  a gene- 
ral council,  as  has  been  frequently  decided 
by  one  of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the  church. 

We  therefore  have  shown  that  the  bi- 
shop’s act  was  not  uncanonical,  that  the 
archbishop’s  answer  was  correct.  We  now 
come  to  examine  Mr.  Hogan’s  conduct  in 
resuming  his  ministry  as  he  did,  supposing 
him  to  have  been  regularly  and  canonically 
the  parish  priest'of  St.  Maty’s.  He  must  have 
either  resumed  it  by  a general  principled  law 
or  by  a special  statute.  Now  every  general 
principle  of  law  leads  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  acts  of  the  superior  be  ca- 
nonically correct,  the  opposition  of  the  infe- 
rior must  be  canonically  incorrect.  We 
have  seen  the  bishop’s  conduct  and  the 
archbishop’s  conduct  to  have  been  canoni- 
cally correct ; the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
upon  general  principles.  Mr.  Hogan’s  op- 

Eosition  was  canonically  incorrect.  Mr. 

[ogan  has  quoted  no  special  statute  or 
decision  upon  the  case,  and  indeed  he 
could  not,  unless  he  should  quote  against 
himself,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
his  productions  we  have  no  doubt  upon 
our  minds  that  if  even  there  were  special 
statutes  upon  the  case  in  his  favour,  he 
knew  not  now  to  find  them. 

Had  he  then  no  remedy  ? What  if  the  bi- 
shop had  been  deceived,  or  mistook,  or  was 
unjust  or  malicious,  has  the  clergyman  no 
remedy  ? He  has  a remedy  at  equity,  to  use 
phraseology  which  will  be  better  understood 
dv  most  ot  our  readers  than  the  canonical 
phrases,  but  no  remedy  at  law.  The  de- 
cision of  the  congregation  pointed  out  the 
remedy  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ver- 
ceUi,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rhemes,  and  of 
several  others — by  recourse.  And  Mr.  Ho- 
gan was  advised  by  the  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton to  take  this  step.  We  shall  explain  it. 
Suppose  the  bishop  to  have  been  ignorant 
or  malicious.  The  person  injured  nas  re- 
course to  Rome.  The  Pope  by  reason  of  his 
supreme  jurisdiction  requires  the  cause  from 
the  bishop : the  bishop  is  bound  to  make  it 
known  in  detail  to  the  Pope,  who  himself 
examines  the  truth  and  the  sufficiency  there- 
of, or  as  more  generally  is  the  case,  com- 
missions some  neighbouring  bishops  to  ex- 
amine and  report  the  facts  and  their  opinion. 
He  then,  if  he  sees  cause  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  the  prelate,  advises  him  thereof, 
and  advises  the  person  injured  to  apply  to 
his  own  prelate  for  reconsideration  ana  for 
redress ; but  if  the  inferior  be  too  proud  and 
obstinate  to  make  this  application,  he  is  left 
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without  remedy,  and  if  he  make  it  and  the 
prelate  grant  it,  justice  is  done,  and  the  due 
subordination  is  preserved.  But  if  the  pre- 
late be  obstinate  and  unjust,  the  Pope  by 
his  supreme  authority  interferes  and  gives 
redress  whether  the  prelate  will  or  not.  If 
Mr.  Hogan  were  injured,  his  remedy  lay  in 
recourse;  he  had  no  remedy  at  law,  lor  there 
wa3  no  special  remedying  canon  or  statute. 

In  place  of  having  recourse , Mr.  Hogan 
decided  his  own  case,  and  tells  the  bishop, 
^unlessyou  restore  me  before  such  a day, 

I will  officiate,  because  you  have  acted  un- 
canonically,  and  I am  an  innocent  and  an 
injured  man  and  he  accordingly  does  offi- 
ciate notwithstanding  the  bishop- s admoni- 
tion to  the  contrary. 

We  mentioned  a case  of  a parish  priest 
of  the  dioeess  of  Sagona,  in  Corsica,  the  de- 
cision of  which  was  given  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  on  the  21st  of  January,  1625. 
The  note  of  the  case  is  the  following:  “ The 
Bishop  of  Sagona  by  virtue  of  the  power 
given  him  by  the  decree  of  the  council, 
cap.  1,  sess.  14,  for  causes  to  himself  known, 
suspended  a parish  priest  from  his  cure  ; but 
the  priest  appealed,  and,  contemning  the 
order  of  his  bishop,  celebrated  and  exercised 
the  duties  of  his  cure.  It  was  asked,  whe- 
ther an  appeal  was  allowed  from  the  said 
suspension.  Also,  whether  the  parish  priest 
notwithstanding  this  appeal,  became  irregu- 
lar by  the  exercise  of  his  cure  ? The  Sacred 
Congregation  was  of  opinion  that  no  appeal 
was  allowed  from  a suspension  of  this  sort, 
and  moreover  that  the  parish  priest  who  ad- 
ministered sacraments  as  above  stated  did 
contract  an  irregularity.” 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Hogan  claims 
to  be  his  case,  though  in  truth  Hogan’s 
case  is  by  no  means  so  good;  hence,  upon 
his  own  show  of  facts  the  law  is  all  against 
him. 

We  have  now  to  view  the  subject  in  an- 
other light.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Hogan  rests 
his  whole  case  upon  the  ground  of  his  being 
parish  priest  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  in  Phila- 
phia.  There  is  no  such  parish.  The  whole 
case,  then,  fails.  But,  we  will  suppose  there 
was.  By  the  canon  law,  Mr.  Hogan  would 
be  bound  to  prove  his  title  thereto.  He 
states  that  he  was  appointed  parish  priest  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Debarth.  Suppose  this  respect- 
able gentleman  were  to  join  Mr.  Hogan  in 
the  assertion,  we  would  prove  in  opposition 
to  both,  that  Mr.  Hogan  never  was  parnh 
priest  of  St.  Mary’s,  for  Dr.  Debarth  had  no 
power  to  appoint  a parish  priest  of  St.  Mary's. 
Dr.  Debarth  was  at  one  period  bishop  elect 
of  Philadelphia,  but  he  never  accepted  of 
the  appointment,  and  even  if  he  did,  he  could 
not  have  appointed  a parish  priest  of  St. 


Mary’s,  even  if  that  were  a parochial  church. 
Dr.  Egan,  the  first  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
was  in  possession  of  this  church  at  the  time 
of  his  death ; this  is  not  the  place  for  us  to 
remark  upon  the  cruel  treatment  which  that 
good  man  received.  If  St.  Mary’s  were  a 
parish  it  was  his,  and  he  as  bishop  of  the 
dioeess  held  it  as  his  mensal,  or  the  means 
of  his  support.  He  could  not  alienate  it 
from  his  successor.  Such  alienation  would 
be  in  direct  violation  of  his  oath  on  the  day 
of  his  consecration.  Mensam  non  alienabo. 
neque  de  novo  infeudabo , &c.  This  mensal 
could  not,  therefore,  be  alienated  from  Dr. 
Egan’s  successor  by  him,  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  he  did  alienate  it ; and  if  he  did,  the 
alienation  would  be  invalid,  ft  was  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  last  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in 
Ireland,  that  a bishop  whose  mensal  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  parishes,  could  not  du- 
ring his  lifetime  demit  them,  nor  any  of 
them,  so  as  that  being  thus  vacant  he  might 
bestow  them  upon  another,  for  this  would  be 
to  injure  his  successor ; and  many  subse- 
quent cases  were  regulated  by  this  decision. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  Dr.  Debarth  were  even 
bishop  in  possession,  he  could  not  confer 
his  parish  on  Mr.  Ho<ran.  He  never  was 
bishop  in  possession,  but  he  was  bishop 
elect.  A bishop  elect  could  formerly  con- 
fer vacant  benefices  before  he  took  posses- 
sion, but  the  evils  which  resulted  from  this 
w ere  found  to  be  so  many  and  so  great,  as 
mentioned  in  Rota,  in  Cordov.  Beng.,  3 Dec.y 
1696,  that  Boniface  VIII.,  in  Extrav.  Iniuncto 
de  Elect.,  decreed  that  thb  power  should  not 
exist  until  after  possession  was  taken ; thus 
Dr.  Debarth  never  having  taken  possession, 
never  could  have  bestowed  even  a free  and 
vacant  parish,  as  bishop.  His  rights  and 
his  acts  were  merely  similar  to  those  of  a 
vicar-capitular.  He  could  not,  as  such,  con- 
fer a benefice,  unless  it  were  one  of  which 
the  bishop  and  chapter  were  joint  patrons. 
There  was  no  chapter  in  Philadelphia,  there- 
fore there  was  no  such  benefice,  therefore 
he  could  not  bestow  it. 

We  shall  here  adduce  a very  few  deci- 
sions of  the  proper  courts  upon  cases  which 
bear  strongly  upon  this.  June  8,  1626,  in 
the  case  oi  the  dioeess  of  Lipari,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  immunities  decreed,  that 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  the  vicar-ca- 
pitular was  bound  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the 
bishop’s  mensal.  Yet,  Mr.  Hogan  tells  us 
the  vicar-capitular  could  bestow  them  upon 
him.  Suppose  this  to  be  a free  parish,  not 
a mensal,  Dr.  Debarth  could  not  fill  it. 

Ferrari  us,  who  is  of  the  highest  authority, 
under  the  head  Vicarius.  Capit.,  Art.  II.,  No. 
14,  quotes  the  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  23, 
cap.  18,  de  Reform.,  to  show  that  the  vicar’s 
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power  extends  in  cases  of  vacant  parishes ! 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  only  to  the 
examination  of  persons  qualified  to  nil  them, 
and  then  quotes  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrea 
Congregation  to  show  that  in  place  of  filling 
the  vacancy  himself,  he  must  Send  the  name 
of  the  best  person  to  the  See  of  Rome  for 
appointment.  Mr.  Hogan  was  not  appointed 
thus,  or  if  he  was,  he  is  bound  to  produce 
the  certificate  of  confirmation  and  appoint- 
ment from  Rome,  otherwise  his  claim  is 
unavailing.  No.  17.  The  same  author  says, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Council  and  two  authoritative  canonists 
whom  he  quotes,  “ The  vicar  has  power  to 
depute  fit  vicars  to  vacant  parishes,  until  a 
proper  parish  priest  shall  be  appointed,77  and 
then  refers  to  No.  14,  above  quoted,  to  show 
how  such  are  to  be  appointed,  viz. : by  the 
See  of  Rome,  in  those  cases  which  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  which  cases  are 
only  where  there  is  a right  of  patronage, 
and  where  by  devolution  it  falls  from  the 
patron  to  the  bishop,  then  the  vicar  fills  by 
devolved  right,  and  where  it  is  jointly  in  the 
bishop  and  in  the  chapter,  then  the  vicar 
fills  by  common  right  unrepealed.  No.  26 
regards  the  only  act  that  could  be  done  by 
Dr.  Debarth.  Four  canonists  are  quoted  to 
show  that  “ the  vicar  can  give  parishes  tn 
commendam ,77  that  is  temporarily  until  provi- 
sion shall  be  made ; but  to  afi  those  there 
is  this  clause,  “provided  the  right  of  the 
bishop  be  not  thereby  injured  ;”  and  by  the 
old  and  unrepealed  law,  ne  sede  vacant e, 
quoted  under  the  same  head,  No.  56,  it  is 
specially  declared,  “ the  vicar  cannot  confer 
benefices  which  are  in  the  sole  collation  of 
the  bishop,77  and  of  this. nature  would  be 
every  benefice  in  Philadelphia  if  there  were 
therein  a benefice.  No.  54.  The  same  law 
is  quoted  to  prove  that  he  could  do  nothing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  bishop ; and  nothing 
eould  be  more  to  his  prejudice  than  to  be- 
stow upon  another  the  means  of  the  bishop’s 
support.  There  are  very  many  other  cases 
which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate, 
in  which  the  vicar  could  not  interfere  in  the 
bestowing  of  parishes.  In  fact,  he  has  no 

Cower  to  promote  any  person  but  one  who 
y the  law  rises  to  fill  a vacancy  by  his 
own  right,  and  not  the  vicar’s  choice.  The 
vicar  only  has  power  to  recognise  existing 
rights,  and  to  give  them  effect,  he  cannot 
create  new  ones. 

By  a decision  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council,  8th  April,  1595,  the  bishop  is  de- 
clared bound  by  chap.  16,  sess.  24,  of  the 
Council  of  Trenl,  to  require  and  to  receive 
an  account  of  the  administration  of  the  vi- 
car-capitular, and  to  pudjph  him  if  guilty, 
and  to  confirm  those  acts  which  are  good. 


and  to  annul  and  regulate  the  others ; and 
thus  it  is  plain  that  although  the  vicar  be 
made  the  temporary  administrator  of  the  dio- 
cess,  he  could  not  have,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  bishop,  bestowed  his  mensal  parish 
upon  a young  man  whom  he  could  receive 
into  the  diocess  only  subject  to  the  subse- 
quent approval  or  disapproval  of  the  bishop, 
and  who,  upon  the  bishop’s  merely  signify- 
ing a wish  that  he  should  not  continue  in 
the  diocess,  so  far  from  being  a parish  priest, 
was  not  even  a child  of  the  diocess,  because 
the  canon  law  gives  the  vicar  no  right  to 
receive  a strange  priest  permanently,  much 
less  to  place  him  parish  priest  of  the  raen- 
sal  parish;  the  receiving  of  a person  is  a 
right  reserved  solely  to  the  bishop,  and  hence, 
the  Pope  used  only  the  exact  canonical 
term  in  styling  Mr.  Hogan  an  intruder. 

It  would  be  folly  to  waste  more  time  with 
proof  now;  that  we  can  show  that  St.  Mary’s 
is  no  parish.  In  canon  law  it  has  not  a 
single  requisite  of  a parish.  There  is  not, 
that  we  can  discover,  a parish  nor  a parish 
priest  in  the  United  States. 

Then  Mr.  Hogan  was  not  a parish  priest, 
and  even  if  he  were,  he  was  canonically 
suspended,  upon  his  own  showing. 

But  the  bishop  proceeded,  according  to 
the  “ Catholic  Layman”  and  otnersof  Mr.  Ho- 
gan’s advocates,  upon  plain  open  grounds, 
and  not  upon  the  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  that  we  quoted.  Mr.  Hogan  was 
petulant,  and  in  the, pulpit  made  use  of  the 
most  indecorous  language,  and  this  not 
once,  nor  at  different  times  on  the  same 
day,  but  twice  with  the  lapse  of  a week  in- 
tervening, thus  deliberately  and  with  reflec- 
tion; for  this  he  was  suspended.  This 
suspension  was  canonical.  He  was  then 
canonically  suspended,  whether  we  take 
his  own  account  or  the  account  of  the  “ Cath- 
olic Layman.”  For  deliberately  and  sacri- 
legiously, in  the  estimation  of  the  Church, 
officiating  under  this  suspension  he  was  ex- 
communicated. after  having  received  seve- 
ral notices,  ana  the  lapse  of  more  than  100 
days  having  intervened  between  the  first 
notice  and  the  act.  Nothing  could  be  more 
canonical ; and  yet  Mr.  Hogan  complains  of 
die  violation  of  canon  law !! ! He  declares 
his  bishop  excommunicated,  irregular,  a 
ruffian  of  the  worst  Ascription;  he  conti- 
nues to  keep  the  church  by  usurpation,  by 
the  force  or  laymen  who  are  not  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  not  only  deprives  the 
lawful  pastors  of  the  church  and  of  the  in- 
come, but  he  pretends  to  administer  sacra- 
ments, and  he  either  publishes  or  suffers  to 
be  published  in  his  name  the  most  bare- 
faced untruths  and  scandalous  falsehoods, 
and  the  most  gross  burlesques  upon  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  other  place,  nor  receive  it  from  any  other 
and  in  other  countries;  and  this  man  com-  person,  without  his  special  leave,  and  that 
plains  that  the  Pope  does  not  write  affec-  of  his  own  right  he  solely  regulates  die 
donate  letters  to  him ! ! ! claim  for  interment  and  the  attendance  at 

We  have  seen  an  assertion  that  Arch-  funerals;  and  that  all  the  faithful  must  look 
bishop  Carroll  informed  the  people  of  Phila-  to  him  only  for  the  regulation  of  the  time 
delphia  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Egan,  and  place  for  receiving  the  sacraments, 
that  all  the  authority  of  the  bishop  vested  These  are  some  of  the  points  which  the 
after  his  death  in  his  vicar-general.  What  tribunal  of  the  Rota  decided  to  be  of  abso- 
was  the  archbishop’s  object?  To  show  lute  necessity  to  prove  for  establishing  paro- 
who  was  to  govern  the  diocess  ad  interim;  chial  rights.  Mr.  Hogan  will  not  pretend 
that  it  was  the  vicar,  not  the  archbishop.  to  say  that  he  was  the  only  priest  who  had 
The  object  was  not  to  teach  the  distinc-  those  in  St.  Mary’s.  Nor  will  he  pretend  to 
tions  of  canon  law  to  the  laity  of  Philadel-  say  that  it  was  in  subordinate  capacities  to  him 
phia,  but  to  give  them  official  knowledge  the  other  gentleman  discharged  the  duties, 
of  who  was  to  be  their  guide  and  governor,  Nor  that  a person  holding  a pew  in  St. 
until  they  should  receive  a bishop.  We  as-  Mary’s  Church  would  have  been  liable  to 
sent  to  all  the  archbishop’s  doctrine,  that  excommunication  for  non-observance  of 
“ the  vicar  is  commanded  to  exercise  all  the  the  Easter  duty,  if  in  place  of  receiving 
authority  of  the  deceased;”  (bishop.)  But  the  holy  communion  in  St.  Mary’s  he  had 
the  authority  and  the  privilege  are  two  very  received  it  in  St.  Augustine’s,  or  St.  Joseph’s, 
distinct  powers,  which,  if  Mr.  Hogan  knew  or  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  If  Mr.  ♦ 
a particle  of  law,  he  would  not  have  con-  Hogan  wished  for  instruction,  and  were  dis- 
founded.  Authority  relates  to  government,  posed  to  leam,  we  could  give  him  several 
privilege  to  appointments  and  such  like.  A instances  of  where  two  gentlemen  were 
deputy  possesses  authority,  but  not  privi-  jointly  appointed  to  the  administration  of 
lege ; the  ordinary  possesses  both.  Thus  a one  or  more  parishes,  and  still  could  not 
sheriff  or  other  executive  officer  may  appoint  plead  parochial  rights  by  prescription  after 
a deputy,  who  having  been  appointed  has  fourteen  years,  or  twenty  or  thirty  years’ pos- 
authority  to  execute,  but  has  not  the  privi - session,  because  of  the  joint  authority ; 
lege  of  deputing  another  with  the  same  au-  whereas,  were  they  severally  appointed  to 
thority.  The  veiy  name  of  vicar , as  Fer-  separate  portions,  each  might  have* pleaded 
ratios  remarks,  ParochuSj  Art.  II.  cap.  v.  n.  it  after  three  years,  could  he  prove  the  por- 
30,  shows  him  to  be  only  a deputy  quia  tion  to  have  been  a parish. 
vices  alterius  gerit)  et  nQmen  alterius,  non  nomen  Never  was  a case  so  defective  even  in 
ejus  gerit , depvtatus  non  est  ordinarUis ; and  appearance  as  Mr.  Hogan’s.  And  yet  the 
an  ordinary  only  can  use  the  privilege,  gentleman  has  set  about  quoting  canon  law 
though  the  deputy  may  exercise  the  au-  to  support  it.  We  stated  in  a former  nmn- 
thority.  Collation  to  a benefice  is  the  act  ber  that  we  did  know  how  to  argue  canon 
of  the  ordinary,  not  of  the  deputy,  except  law  with  him ; we  now  repeat  the  state- 
in  the  special  cases  we  have  mentioned,  ment.  Mr.  Hogan  knows  not  even  the 
' Dr.  Debarth  was  not  an  ordinary,  he  was  a first  principles  of  the  science ; he  has  got 
deputy ; he  could  give  temporary  jurisdic-  together  a number  of  quotations  of  general 
tion,  he  could  not  bestow  a parish.  And  maxims,  repealed  laws,  and  inapplicable 
even  if  could  bestow  other  parishes,  he  statutes;  he  has  misstated,  perhaps  mistaken, 
could  not  bestow  the  mensal,  which  St.  the  facts  of  his  own  case : he  finds  every 
**  Mary’s  would  have  been.  ecclesiastical  tribunal  deciae,  as  it  must  ne- 

But  in  fact  St.  Mary’s  was  not  a parish,  cessarily,  against  him,  but  he  says  they  are 
neither  did  Dr.  Debarth  pretend  to  bestow  all  ignorant  or  malicious,  and  that  by  the 
it  upon  Mr.  Hogan,  neither  had  Mr.  Hogan  law  of  the  land  and  the  aid  of  his  friends 
what  would  make  even  a coloured  titlef  that  and  the  help  of  God  he  will  withstand  them ; 
is  a plausibleprima facie  case.  and  yet  he  is  a Roman  Catholic.  From 

Besides  being  confined  within  reasonable  such  good  Catholics  may  we  long  be  pre- 
and  defined  limits,  easily  and  exactly  as-  served.  If  any  person  in  Philadelphia  still 
pertained,  the  place  must  be  under  the  single  can  be  weak  enough  to  imagine  an  adhe- 
jurisdiction  of  an  individual,  who  exercises  rence  lo  Mr.  Hogan  and  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
all  power  in  his  own  name,  and  not  by  olic  Church  compatible,  we  can  only  regret 
deputation,  and  to  whom  all  the  others  com-  such  delusion, 
missioned  to  aid  him  owe  obedience,  and 

he  must  have  such  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  __ 

that  no  person  belonging  to  that  district  can  * 

lawfully  go  to  the  Easter  communion  in  any 
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SECTION  XIX. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  to  regret  the  continuance  of  the 
schism  iii  this  city.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan 
has  left  the  United  States,  whether  finally 
or  for  a time  we  know  not.  The  schismatics 
have  employed  in  his  stead  a Mr.  Thaddeus 
L (FMeally ; as  to  whether  he  be  a priest 
or  not,  we  are  ignorant.  We  know  nothing 
more  of  him,  than  that  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  he  officiates  at  St,  Mary’s.  Of 
course  we  should  wish  to  know  more  of 
him. 

One  of  the  principal  leaders  of  this  party, 
Mr.  Augustine  Fagan,  was  found  dead  at 
the  pl%ce  of  his  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
on  tne  morning  of  Sunday,  the  1 1th  instant. 
An  inquest  was,  we  understand,  immedi- 
ately held  upon  the  view  of  the  body.  We 
should  be  happy  to  leam  that  the  verdict 
was  not  given  correctly  to  us.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  give  it  until  we  have  more 
certainty.  Mr.  Fagan  had,  we  understand, 
just  finished  a pamphlet,  addressed  to  Go- 
vernor Shultze^  of  Pennsylvania,  who  exerted 
himself  lately  in  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
against  the  rights  of  nis  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens.  This  pamphlet  is.  we  un- 
derstand, now  in  progress  towards  publi- 
cation. 

We  have  lying  by  us  a large  stock  of 
extraordinary  productions  upon  the  subject 
of  canon  law,  and  all  the  et  cetera & from  this 
party,  but  Mr.  Fagan’s  posthumous  work  on 
the  right  of  presentation  will  be  a very 
acceptable  addition. 

We  are  at  present  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a senes  of  essays  upon  the  subject, 
and  shall  make  copious  extracts  from  the 
Philadelphia  files,  with  which  our  shelves 
are  loaded. 


SECTION  XX. 

During  a long  time  past,  we  have  been 
altogether  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
schism  in  the  church  of  Philadelphia.  Had 
fins  unfortunate  contest  between  the  bishop 
and  the  trustees  continued  unchanged,  we 
would  still  continue  silent;  but  two  very 
serions  changes  have  taken  place : 

1.  The  person  whose  misconduct  origi- 
nally caused  the  schism,  has  formally  re- 
nounced the  communion  of  that  church 
from  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  reality 
separated;  and  his  conduct  has  given  as 
much  disgust  to  the  trustees,  whose  Moved 
potior  he  had  been,  as  it  gave  pain  and 
offence  to  the  opponents  of  those  same 
four*  of  Mr.  Hogan,  who  now  has  quietly 


settled  down  into  the  sober  cares  of  matri- 
mony— or  at  least  what  he  calls  matri- 
mony. 

2.  After  the  publication  of  a few  reams 
of  the  most  ridiculous  semblance  of  disqui- 
sitions upon  church  discipline,  which  served 
to  show  now  much  nonsense  might  be  writ- 
ten by  men  of  sense  upon  subjects  whose 
bearings  they  did  not  know,  a pamphlet, 
reprehensible  in  many  respects,  but  bring- 
ing the  points  of  difference  to  something 
like  shape  and  form,  and  proposing  some- 
thing like  a feasible  remedy,  has  been 
printed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Meally.  who  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Hogan : and  the  wnole  ques- 
tion between  the  bisnop  and  the  trustees 
appears  to  be  reduced  to  this  single  point, 

“ whether  the  trustees  possess  the  right  of 

Sresentation  V1  And  the  proper  tribunal  for 
le  decision  of  the  question  is  recognised. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  to  console,  be- 
cause it  affords  a prospect  of  union.  If  the 
trustees  and  their  adherents  are  sincere,  as 
we  should  hope  and  believe  they  are,  in 
their  promises  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  proper  tribunal,  there  is  of  course  an 
end  to  the  schism : and  although  they  may 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to,  their  ordinary,  still  it  will  not  be 
as  schismatics,  but  as  litigants,  if  they 
really  mean  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  higher  tribunals.  For  our  own  part  we 
have  no  doubt,  upon  file  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  what  the  decision  will  be ; but, 
should  the  trustees  have  no  right  of  presen- 
tation, there  are  still  many  ways  in  which, 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  our  reli- 
gion, they  may  procure  all  that  they  could 
reasonably  seek  to  secure  by  the  right  of 
presentation:  so  that  we  trust  they  will 
adopt  the  principle  of  not  quarrelling  to 
obtain,  by  a particular  mode,  what  would 
be  substantially  the  same  under  a different 
modification. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  advise  the  bishop, 
nor  to  point  out  for  him  the  manner  in  which 
he  ought  to  discharge  his  duty:  but  we^ 
should  hope  and  reasonably  believe,  that 
what  he  seeks  is  not  the  triumph  of  vic- 
tory, nor  the  honour  of  vanquishing  his 
opponents,  or  the  opponents  of  any  indi- 
viduals, but  that  his  sole  object  is  the  be- 
nefit of  religion,  and  the  good  of  his  people. 
Doctor  Conwell  must  know  many  facts  of 
which  we  are  ignorant:  and,  latterly,  the 
conductors  of  the  Miscellany  have,  we  be- 
lieve, fallen  nnder  the  suspicions  of  both 
parties  in  this  dispute,  we  trust  we  may 
cease  to  call  it  schism ; and  we  have  there- 
fore not  been  let  into  file  confidence  of 
either.  But  if  the  facts  be  as  we  have 
stated,  and  that  this  article  be  comet,  we 
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cannot  see  how  the  bishop  or  the  trustees 
can  contrire  to  prolong  the  quarrel. 

From  a Philadelphia  paper,  Not.  25. 

[Communicated. 1 
st.  mary’s  church. 

Messrs.  Editors:  — I think  the  interests 
of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  require  the 
publication  of  the  following.  I nave  not 
seen  the  minutes,  and  am  not  therefore  cer- 
tain as  to  words  and  form,  but  vouch  for  the 
sense  and  the  substance : 

Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  a general  meet- 
ing of  the  congregation  now  worshipping  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  held  at  their  school-room, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  24th  instant. 

Mr.  B.  M’Cready  being  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Joseph  M.  Doran,  Esq.,  appointed  se- 
cretary— 

Mr.  R.  W.  Meade  stated,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  (now  in 
nomination  for  the  new  bishopric  of  Detroit, 
Michigan)  having  offered  himself  as  the 
bearer  of  any  message  of  peace  the  trustees 
of  St.  Mary’s  may  be  disposed  to  send  to 
Dr.  Con  well,  a meeting  of  the  board  was 
convened  on  Monday,  the  2 1st,  when  a pro- 
position for  a reconciliation  was  agreed 
upon  and  regularly  submitted.  The  trustees, 
he  said,  invited  their  constituents  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  them  that  proposi- 
tion, and  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  event 
of  its  rejection,  they  were  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  the  struggle  in  which  they  were 
engaged  against  an  unreasonable  and  in- 
supportable arbitrary  power,  until  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  to  an  honourable 
termination.  The  prbposition  for  peace 
which  the  trustees  had  submitted  to  Dr. 
Con  well,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards, 
was  then  read  by  the  chairman,  and  was 
in  substance  in  the  following  words. 

That  the  right  and  claims  of  the  clergy- 
men officiating  at  St.  Joseph’s,  and  of  the 
clergyman  officiating  at  St.  Mary’s,  to  the 
pastorship  of  the  latter  church,  snail  be 
suspended ; and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden, 
or  any  other  clergyman  to  whom  neither 
party  will  object,  be  appointed  by  Dr.  Con- 
well,  as  pastor  pro  tern.,  until  the  principle 
upon  which  the  bishop  and  the  congrega- 
tion at  St.  Mary’s  are  at  issue  shall  be  de- 
cided on  by  the  competent  tribunal ; that  all 
the  pewR  that  have  been  forfeited,  and  that 
remain  unsold,  shall  be  restored  to  their 
owners,  upon  payment  of  arrears;  and  as 
to  the  rest,  every  practicable  compromise 
shall  be  resorted  to.  Whereupon  it  was,  after 
a free  interchange  of  sentiment,  and  an 


animated  discussion,  with  the  utmost  una- 
nimity— 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  of 
the  efforts  of  their  representatives  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissensions  which  have  so 
long  distracted  the  congregation. 

Resolved,  That  although  this  meeting  is 
desirous  of  peace,  upon  such  terms  as  will 
cordially  unite  them  to  those  of  their  breth- 
ren. from  whom  they  are  mischievously 
ana  unnecessarily  sundered;  yet  they  are 
fully  and  firmly  determined  not  to  sacrifice 
to  that  desire  their  rights  as  freemen,  and 
their  privileges  as  Catholics.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  resolved  to  use  every  honour- 
able means,  in  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
principle  for  which  they  contend,  namely, 
that  the  congregation  shall  have  some  con- 
trol in  the  selection  of  those  clergymen 
whom  they  are  called  upon  to  support,  and 
in  whom,  as  their  pastors,  they  are  called 
upon  to  repose  an  unlimited  and  a sacred 
confidence. 

I congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  upon 
the  very  pleasing  circumstance,  that  this 
unfortunate  controversy  which  has  been 
so  productive  of  various  uuhappy  conse- 
quences during  the  last  four  years,  is  at 
length  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  a 
close. 

To  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  trus- 
tees, Dr.  Conwell  will,  1 make  no  doubt, 
cheerfully  accede.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden 
(the  gentleman  named  in  it)  is  a clergyman 
now  exercising  the  ministry  in  this  diocess, 
in  full  communion,  and  with  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  bishop.  To  him,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  objection.  The  reverena 
gentlemen  of  St.  Joseph’s  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  resist  an  arrangement  which  will 
peaceably  establish  their  claims,  if  those 
claims  are  just,  and  which  leaves  them  for 
the  interim  precisely  as  they  are ; and  the 
congregation  of  St.  Joseph’s  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  reject  an  accommodation  which  will 
enable  them,  upon  unobjectionable  terms, 
to  join  their  strength  to  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents, in  establishing  a principle  which  is 
confessedly  equally  precious  to  them  all. 
There  are  strong  grounds  to  hope  that  an 
end  is  about  to  be  put  to  this  unhappy 
affair;  and  indeed  it  would  be  a matter  of 
regret,  that  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  which 
is  now  so  generally  diffused,  should  be  coun- 
teracted or  prostrated.  I sincerely  hope  that 
an  overture,  which  to  my  mind  presents  no 
obstacles,  may  have  the  success  it  justly 
merits ; that  we  may  again  behold  one  of 
the  laigest  and  most  respectable  congrega- 
tions in  our  city  united  in  fellowship  and 
brotherly  love. 

Spectator. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  the  return  from 
Europe  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Fen- 
wick, Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  We  have  not 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  particulars, 
nor  been  directly  informed  of  his  arrival, 
but  letters  brought  by  him  to  the  bishop  of 
this  diocess,  have  been  received  through 
the  post-office  of  New  York ; and  we  have 
learned  that  he  has  been  charitably  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  that  city. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  our  hopes 
of  speedily  learning  the  termination  of  the 
schism  which  has  now  during  nearly  four 
years  ravaged  the  church  of  this  city.  We 
laid  before  our  readers  the  foundation  of 
those  hopes.  The  effort  then  made  has 
been  unsuccessful,  and  to  us  we  must  con- 
fess there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
knowing  the  wherefore.  But  so  it  is.  We 
have  had  no  direct  communication  upon  the 
subject,  but  a long  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Meally  appears  upon  the  lt  American 
Sentinel'’  of  the  lOtn  inst.,  which  letter 
seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  u De- 
mocratic Press,”  and  our  information  is  ob- 
tained only  from  that  document.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  in  answer  to  a letter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  published 
in  that  paper : and  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  facts,  the  bishop’s  letter  was  an 
answer  to  a statement  of  Mr.  Meade,  and 
we  should  suppose  this  statement  regarded 
the  meeting  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  last  number.  It  turns  out  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  was  completely  unsuccess- 
ful, in  his  attempt  at  reconciliation ; indeed 
the  attempt  was  only  a repetition  of  what 
the  Bishop  of  Charleston  failed  in  effecting 
three  years  before.  He  then  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Hogan  to  resign  the  place,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  committee  of  the  trustees, 
proposed  to  the  bishop  to  place  a clergyman 
to  whom  neither  party  would  object  in  the 
charge,  until  a final  adjustment  would  fake 
place ; the  bishop  was  then  so  little  disposed 
to  accede  to  this  regulation,  that  it  was 
whispered  that  he  had  given  to  the  Revf 
Mr.  Kummiskey,  of  whom  we  know  very 
little,  a written  authority  to  suspend  Dr. 
England.  Of  course,  neither  the  Bishop  of 
Charleston  nor  any  person  of  common  sense, 
could  believe  such  a ridiculous  tale;  the 
general  impression,  however,  was,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia  would  not  accede 
to  the  proposal ; and  in  fact  he  did  not. 
Dr.  Richard!  appears  to  be  accused  by  the 


bishop  with  having  unauthorizedly  inter- 
posed, and  thus  involved  Mr.  Meade  and 
others  in  mistakes,  and  of  having  unaccount- 
ably interfered  when  he  had  been  warned  by 
the  bishop  not  to  do  so.  When  Dr.  Eng- 
land offered  an  opinion  to  the  bishop  at  an 
early  period  of  the  year,  he  was  warned  by 
the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  not  to  interfere, 
and  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  commu- 
nication added  that  Dr.  Con  well  was  able  to 
manage  his  own  concerns  without  any  aid ; 
since  then,  we  believe  the  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton has  not  offered  anything  either  in  the 
shape  of  kind  advice  nor  of  humble  sug- 
gestion to  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and 
we  suppose  Dr.  Richard  will  be  disposed  to 
act  upon  the  same  principle  in  future.  With 
those  facts  we  have  been  acquainted  du- 
ring many  months,  and  have  never  brought 
them  before  the  public ; nor  would  we  now, 
but  that  they  are  no  longer  private,  Mr. 
O’Meally,  who  was  the  applicant  to  Dr. 
England,  having  some  time  since  given 
them  sufficient  publicity,  which,  we  under- 
standj  he  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  do,  when 
he  might  think  proper.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Charleston  has  also  considered  that  gentle- 
man as  occupying  his  place  irregularly,  and 
officiating  without  jurisdiction,  and  Dr.  Con- 
well’s  censures  to  be  canonically  valid.  Mr. 
O’Meally  quotes  from  a letter  of  Dr.  Eng- 
land, the  following  passage,  respecting  the 
schism : 

u I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  all  the 
arties  in  the  unhappy  contests  which  have 
isgraced  our  church  in  these  states,  there 
is  still  open  an  honourable,  and  a pleasing 
mode  of  adjusting  every  difference  without 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  well-disposed  who 
might  have  unintentionally  erred;  but,  I 
fear,  too  many  who  have  become  warm, 
seek  not  so  much  for  peace  as  they  do  for 
victory , where  none  should  seek  to  conquer.” 
Mr.  O’Meally  quotes  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Dr.  Conwell’s  letter,  and  his  own 
words  will  best  show  the  result : 

Dr.  Con  well  promises — “ Whenever  this 
impediment  shall  be  removed,  peace  and 
harmony  will  soon  follow  by  co-operation 
and  mutual  kind  offices.” 

The  “ impediment”  here  meant  is  myself. 
tl  I would  blush,  so  help  me  God,  even  in 
the  loneliness  of  my  chamber,  and  amid 
the  darkness  of  midnight^  could  I accuse 
myself  of  keeping  for  a single  day  the  Ca- 
tholic family  of  this  city  in  their  present  fit- 
ful and  fretful  condition ; (would  to  God  that 
other  folks  were  as  disinterested  in  this 
matter,  as  I am.)  So  anxious  am  I to  put 
an  end  to  the  schism,  and  so  firmly  resolved 
to  adopt  every  measure  that  holds  out  any 
chance  of  success,  that  I will  even  venture 
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to  take  Dr.  Conwell  at  his  word.  In  the  face 
of  that  public  before  which  Dr.  Conwell  and 
I now  stand,  I will  do  that  to  him  for  the 
sake  of  others,  which  for  myself  I scorn  to 
do  to  any  man  that  breathes;  I bow  my 
head  in  token  of  submission,  where  I am 
conscious  of  no  wrong.  I now  pledge  my- 
self to  suspend  the  exercise  of  my  ministry, 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  let- 
ter; and  to  obviate  any  objections  arising 
from  a desire  to  uphold  the  purity  ana 
honour  of  the  episcopal  authority,  upon 
which  I am  far  from  being  disposed  to  en- 
croach, I now  stand  out  of  the  way,  leaving 
Dr.  Conwell  free  and  uncontrolled  to  restore 
of  his  own  motion  that  1 peace  and  har- 
mony7 which  he  promises,  and  to  bring 
back  once  more  (in  1 co-operation7  with  the 
trustees)  the  exercise  of  those  1 mutual  kind 
offices7  which  walk  in  their  train.  I will 
only  remind  Dr.  Conwell  as  I retire,  that 
the  eyes  of  a free-thinking,  independent 
public  are  now  upon  him,  and  that  if  he 
stops  short  of  his  given  pledge,  they  will 
not  fail  to  countenance  me  in  withdrawing 
mine.  I invite  and  meet  this  eventful  crisis 
.with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  reason 
will  be  heard,  and  truth  will  prevail,  and  I 
build  this  confidence  upon  the  strength  of 
the  public  opinion,  upon  the  manliness  of 
the  American  character,  and  last,  not  least, 
upon  the  generous  sympathy  of  our  oppo- 
nents themselves,  upon  whose  honour  I 
thus  fearlessly  throw  myself. 

“ Thaddeus  J.  O’Meally.77 

We  understand  that  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Cincinnati  has  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
and  whether  authorized  or  “unauthorized,77 
we  know  not,  has  interposed.  As  yet  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  result ; but  we  hope  for 
the  best. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  make  any  com- 
ments. We  shall  then  confine  ourselves  to 
an  expression  of  our  hope  that  all  may 
tend  to  peace  and  edification;  and  to  the 
un feigned  declaration  that  to  us  it  will  be 
matter  of  pure  'satisfaction  and  ioy,  to  see 
peace  and  union  in  the  church  of  Philadel- 
phia— whether  it  be  produced  by  the  un- 
aided efforts  of  Doctor  Conwell,  or  by  this 
relate  aided  by  some  of  his  brethren,  or  by 
is  or  their  assistants.  We  have  no  doubt 
their  object  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  not  the  miserable  vanity  of 
personal  triumph. 

As  regards  Mr.  07Meally,  we  have  been 
opposed  to  him  upon  principle;  but,  God 
forDid,  that  we  should  class  all  transgressions 
upon  the  same  line  of  criminality.  His 
conduct  cannot  be  justified.  But,  from  the 
passage  of  his  letter  which  we  have  given, 
we  are  interested  for  his  feelings,  and  whilst 


we  maintain  our  principle,  we  must  make 
due  allowance  for  our  common  nature. — 
Mr.  O’Meally  had  done  wrong,  but  he  has 
nobly  made  progress  towards  doing  right 
To  a mind  like  his  we  would  suggest  the 
adage,  kumanum  est  err  art.  And  he  will 
forgive  us  when  we  add  one  other,  Sapientis 
eU  mature  aliquando  consilium , stulti  nun- 
quam. 

SECTION  XXII. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  bishop 
refuses  to  accept  the  church  of  St.  Mary7s, 
which  is  tendered  to  him  by  the  trustees, 
as  that  establishment  is  by  them  subjected 
to  a very  enormous  debt  illegally  incurred 
by  them  m opposing  him.  We  must  remark 
that  we  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  in- 
formed upon  tie  subject  to  give  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  the  proceedings  lately  had.  The  follow- 
ing document  has  been  forwarded  to  us : 

To  the  Congregation  of  St.  Mary’s. 

My  dear  Brethren  : — In  consequence  of 
Dr.  Conwell  having  publicly  declared  that 
I was  the  only  impediment  by  which  the 
restoration  of  “peace  and  harmony77  to  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Mary  7s  was  prevented, 

I have  suspended  the  exercise  of  my  minis- 
try. I have  forborne  from  officiaUng  last 
Sunday,  and  I forbear  for  this  Sunday  also. 
By  thus  withdrawing  myself.  I have  left, 
and  I still  leave  Dr.  Conwell  perfectly  free 
to  carry  into  effect  those  peaceful  intentions, 
with  respect  to  St.  Mary7s,  which  he  has 
avowed  himself  to  entertain. 

I could  never  pardon  myself  for  suffering 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue for  one  hour  on  my  account ; and  if  a 
total  and  unconditional  abandonment  of  any 
claims  I may  have  to  the  pastorship  of  St. 
Mary7s,  should  be  deemed  a necessary 
peace-offering,  I am  prepared  to  make  it. 
and  I shall  be  happy  in  so  doing.  I would 
sacrifice  much,  and  so  ought  you.  for  the 
blessed  purpose  of  peace.  I would  sacri- 
fice my  interests:  I have  repeatedly  offered 
to  do  so.  I would  sacrifice  my  feelings,  a 
jar  more  costly  sacrifice,  which  I have 
already  and  not  unfrequently  offered.  In  a 
word,  I would  sacrifice  everything  but  my 
honour,  and  your  principle. 

If  the  parties  now  at  variance  would  but 
give  themselves  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand each  other,  I am  persuaded  that  every 
well-meaning  man  on  either  side,  would 
readily  confess  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
cause  why  they  should  not  note  unite  as 
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friends  and  brethren.  But  unfortunately, 
the  evil  spirit  which  the  controversy  has 
conjured  up,  is  not  yet  entirely  laid;  and, 
in  consequence,  although  the  deep  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion  loudly  demands  a 
frank,  and  calm,  and  liberal  interchange  of 
sentiments  and  opinions,  we  behold  nothing 
in  its  stead  but  accidental  whisperings,  and 
a captious  correspondence. 

The  congregation  now  worshipping  at  St. 
Mary’s,  do  not  require  Dr.  Con  well  to  re- 
cognise the  right  of  presentation  as  vested 
in  the  trustees;  they  are  willing  to  waive 
every  question  of  right  or  of  principle,  that 
may  rise  up  between  him  and  them  to 
keep  them  asunder;  they  are  willing  to  re- 
fer all  such  questions  to  a superior  tribunal, 
whose  competency  to  decide  is  confessed 
<mi  all  hands ; and  they  only  ask  Dr.  Con- 
well  to  appoint  to  St.  Mary’s,  until  that  de- 
cision is  obtained,  any  clergyman  he  pleases, 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  question  to  be 
decided  upon. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  principle  that 
could  prevent  Dr.  Con  well  from  acceding  to 
this  arrangement — and  J am  very  clearly  of 
opinion  that  nothing  short  of  principle 
should  stand  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  peace. 

This  case,  however,  is  not  so  desperate, 
nay,  it  is  one  which  can  be  easily  shown  to 
require  no  sacrifice  at  all ! Excepting  only 
the  change  of  pastors,  and  the  superseding 
of  one  disapproved  and  ignored  by  Dr.  Con- 
well,  by  the  peaceable  introduction  of  ano- 
ther to  be  appointed  by  himself;  the  trustees 
can  insure  that  every  other  thing  connected 
with  St.  Mary’s  shall  remain  precisely  as  it 
is.  Thus  while  the  moral  condition  of  both 
parties  will  be  improved,  the  temporal  con< 
difioQ  of  neither  will  be  impaired.  Nay 
more,  by  the  appropriation  to  be  made  to 
the  bishop  out  of  the  revenues  of  St.  Mary’s, 
which  will  be  the  immediate  consequence 
of  an  arrangement,  the  burden  now  resting 
on  St.  Joeeph’s  will  be  considerably  reliev- 
ed. And  thus  peace  will  be  restored,  this 
melancholy  schism  will  be  at  an  end,  there 
wifi  be  no  sacrifice  of  principle  on  either 
side,  and  I will  be  myself  the  only  sufferer. 
Nay  further,  I am  convinced  that  the  exer- 
cise of  mutual  kind  offices  between  the 
parties  for  a few  weeks  under  this  arrange' 
meat,  would  bring  about  a more  complete 
and  definitive  accommodation,  by  which 
die  wishes  of  all  would  be  gratified,  by 
which  those  talents  which  the  church  of 
Philadelphia  could  badly  dispense  with, 
would  be  secured  to  it,  and  by  which  the 
ties  of  reunion  would  be  drawn  still  tighter 
together,  never,  I fervently  hope,  to  be 
kweenea  again. 


♦ 

T would  be  a pity  indeed,  if,  after  things 
had  arrived  at  such  a crisis  as  this,  no  good 
should  follow ; it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a new  schism,  as 
if  it  would  be  the  occasion  of  a new  forma- 
tion of  parties,  and  the  signal  of  a renewed 
warfare  of  angry  looks  and  hateful  wishes, 
and  bitter  remembrances,  and  vindictive 
recrimination — but  no!  this  must  not  hap- 
pen— the  voice  of  reason  speaking  with 
calmness  the  sober  sense  of  truth  must  pre- 
vail; the  approaching  anniversary  too,  of 
that  blessed  coming  which  gave  peace  to 
the  world,  makes  it  peculiarly  malignant  at 
this  time,  to  harbour  any  other  thoughts 
than  thoughts  of  peace. 

All  Christian  people  are  now  preparing  to 
re-echo  with  gladness  the  angels’  sweet-toned 
song,  “Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good  will and  shall  we 
only,  my  dear  brethren,  perversely  close  our 
hearts  to  the  melody,  and  our  minds  to  the 
meaning  of  the  heavenly  minstrelsy  ? And 
shall  we  madly  resolve  to  drown  them  both 
in  the  unhallowed  discordance  of  hatred 
and  of  strife  ? I call  upon  every  pious 
Christian,  into  whose  hand  this  letter  may 
fall,  to  offer  up  his  prayers  to  heaven  that 
this  may  not  be.  I call  upon  every  dispas- 
sionate man,  on  either  side,  to  lend  his  in- 
fluence that  this  may  not  be.  And  I call 
upon  Dr.  Conwell  himself — 1 call  upon  him 
respectfully  and  confidingly — I call  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  religion,  in  the  name  of 
charity,  in  the  name  of  peace,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  insure  to  his  people  that  this 
shall  not  be. 

I remain,  my  dear  brethren,  (forgetful, 
indeed,  of  your  hasty  wishes,  but  careful  of 
your  truest  interests,)  your  steady  and  affec- 
tionate friend, 

Thaddeus  J.  O’Meallt. 

Sunday,  December  19th,  1824. 

The  following  notice  accompanies  the 
above  letter: 

“ Mr.  O’Meally  requests  a full  attendance 
of  the  Congregation  at  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
on  Thursday  evening,  when  he  will  explain 
to  them  Dr.  ConwelPs  intentions,  should  he 
be  pleased  to  notify  any ; if  not,  he  will  un- 
fold to  them  his  own,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  formed.” 


SECTION  XXIII. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  not  learned  the  result  of  the 
meeting  which  was  called  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
O’Meafiy,  of  his  adherents  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  beyond  the  following  veiy  extraor- 
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dinary  statement,  which  we  understand  has 
been  received  from  good  authority  j that  Mr. 
O’Meally,  after  having  boasted  of  his  having 
refused  to  make  acknowledgment  and  atone- 
ment for  his  doings— declared,  that  he  should 
in  future  consider  the  see  oi  Philadelphia, 
vacant.  This  certainly,  if  a correct  state- 
ment, and  if  it  came  from  the  source  which 
we  are  led  to  believe  it  came  from  it  must 
be  correct,  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  curious 
facts  which  has  yet  been  exhibited.  And 
it  at  once  terminates  all  the  hopes  of  peace, 
which  we  had  so  fondly  cherished.  We 
have  not  learned  that  Dr.  Conwell  has  died, 
nor  have  we  been  told  of  his  deposition, 
nor  of  his  resignation.  How  then,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  is  his  place  empty  ? But 
this  is  not  all ; we  have  further  he&rd,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Charleston  was  quoted  as 
having  written  to  Mr.  O’Meally  a letter, 
which  Mr.  O’Meally  asserted,  warranted 
him  and  his  associates  in  the  principles  [with] 
which  they  heretofore  maintained  their 
cause.  This  is  to  us  the  most  extraordinary 
art  of  the  account.  We  have  frequently 
een  authorized  by  the  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton to  state,  in  any  wav  that  we  thought 
proper,  that  Mr.  O’Meafly  was  not  by  him 
looked  upon,  as  having  either  jurisdiction, 
or  a right  to  jurisdiction,  in  the  diocess  of 
Philadelphia.  That  he  aid  not  believe  the 
trustees  of  St.  Mary  had  any  right  of  pre- 
sentation, and  that  their  resistance  to  the 
bishop  was  altogether  improper  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  in  its  mode.  How  then  Mr. 
O’Meally  could  continue  to  imagine  Dr. 
England  warranting  what  he  condemned, 
we  are  at  a loss  to  know ! 

We  heard  many  good  men  and  well-in- 
structed Catholics  frequently  lament  that 
there  was  too  much  obstinacy  on  each  side. 
It  was  not  our  province  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  were  correct  or  mistaken.  But  we 
have  frequently  known  a man  who  held  the 
right  side  of  a debated  question  to  be  wrong 
in  the  mode  of  supporting  that  right.  Ana 
we  have  known  persons  who  held  the  wrong 
side  frequently  contrive,  by  their  right  mode 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  doing 
wrong,  [to]  defeat  their  opponents.  Whether 
Doctor  England  may  not  think  that  they 
who  are  rigHt  in  Philadelphia  take  a wrong 
way  of  doing  right  is  too  abstruse  a ques- 
tion for  us  just  now  to  solve.  And  it  is 
equally  out  of  our  power  to  determine  what 
is  really  the  question  in  debate  between  the 
bishop  and  the  trustees.  We  could  easily 
tell  wnat  it  was  heretofore,  but  we  really  do 
not  know  what  it  now  is.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  informing  us. 

In  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts  we  lament 


and  deplore  this  infatuation,  we  know  not 
at  which  side  it  exists.  The  trustees,  if  we 
understand  the  English  language,  ask  peace, 
and  to  have  Rome  decide  upon  wnether 
they  have  a certain  right,  which  we  believe 
they  have  not,  but  which  we  believe 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  though  of  in- 
jury to  religion.  However,  Rome  is  the 
roper  tribunal,  and  they  profess  their  rea- 
iness  to  go  thither.  Of  course  we  know 
the  bishop  is  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
duty  to  question  their  right  of  application 
to  the  Holy  See.  But  they  in  the  mean 
time  object  to  receiving  a pastor  upon  a 
right  which  they  question.  We  believe 
them  to  be  wrong,  for  we  believe  the  bishop 
is  in  possession  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
appointment.  But  thfey  say,  if  it  shall  be 
decided  so — we  will  acquiesce.  Meantime 
let  us  be  served  by  some  person  whom  you 
will  appoint,  and  to  whom  we  will  not  ob- 
ject. And  many  such  may  be  found.  If 
we  know  anything  of  what  we  have  read, 
this  is  what  tne  persons  in  possession  of  the 
church  have  said.  We  believe  the  bishop 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  trustees  have  no 
right  of  presentation.  But  his  case  cannot 
be  prejudiced  either  by  permitting  Rome  to 
decide  or  by  yielding  to  the  advice  of  an 
old  maxim,  which  of  course  he  knows 
where  to  find.  Quern  mutia  plebs  odii}  &c. 
We  did  hope  for  peace. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

LETTER  OF  BISHOP  ENGLAND  TO  THE  ROMAN  CA- 
THOLICS OF  THE  DIOCESS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

My  Brethren  : — I have  received  a letter 
from  your  bishop,  in  which  are  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

“Great  scandal  has  been  taken  in  my 
diocess  from  the  encouragement  you  are 
thought  to  afford  the  excommunicated  and 
usurping  priest,  O’Meally.” 

After  describing  Mr.  O’Meally’s  address 
to  some  persons  iii  St.  Mary’s  Church : 

" He  then  assured  his  hearers  that  they 
might  put  their  confidence  in  you.  and  that 
you  were  the  only  bishop  from  wnom  they 
could  expect  countenance  and  support,  ana 
closed  by  lamenting  that  some  favourable 
wind  had  not  blown  you  more  north- 
wardly.” 

Again : 

“The  schismatics  are  animated  by  the 
persuasion  that  the  letter  or  letters  to  which 
I allude  are  genuine,  whilst  the  Catholics 
are  deeply  scandalized,  not  only  at  their 
import,  Dut  at  your  correspondence  at  afl 
with  a notoriously  excommunicated  priest, 
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who  is  daily  profaning  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord,  and  glorying  in  the  deed.” 

The  above  passages  have  greatly  afflicted 
me,  as  they  convey,  from  the  best  authority, 
an  assurance  that  what  1 believe  to  have 
been  only  the  correct  discharge  of  my  duty 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  And 
though  I am  convinced  that  I have  done 
only  what  I ought  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances* yet  I idso  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
my  duty,  not  through  any  human  motive,  I 
trust,  but  upon  a principle  of  natural  and 
divine  law,  to  give  you  such  explanation-  as 
may  take  away  any  just  cause  of  scandal 
from  my  conduct. 

To  enter  into  detail  upon  the  subject 
would  be  tedious,  useless,  and  unpleasant. 
In  Dr.  Conwell's  diocess  I have  no  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  any  claim  thereto.  In  its  adminis- 
tration I have  no  concern ; upon  his  admi- 
nistration I have  never,  that  I recollect, 
given  an  opinion ; upon  his  conduct  towards 
Sir.  Hogan  I have  never,  since  I have  been 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  in  1821,  had  to 
hesitate  as  to  what  judgment  I would  pro- 
nounce. It  was  canonical  and  correct. 
Upon  Mr.  (TMeally's  claim  to  be  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's,  upon  his  right  to  do  any  clerical 
duty  in  Dr.  Conwell's  diocess,  I never  en- 
tertained a doubt.  His  claim  is  unfounded; 
he  has  no  right.  As  to  the  validity  of  his 
acts,  for  whose  value  jurisdiction  would  be 
required,  no  person  can  raise  a question* 
they  are  all  invalid.  As  to  the  validity  ana 
legality  of  the  bishop's  censures  of  that  gen- 
tleman, there  can  be  no  question ; they  are 
legal  and  valid.  As  to  the  rightjof  presen- 
tation being  in  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary's 
Church : there  is  not  even  the  semblance  of 
a canonical  ground  upon  which  it  could  rest. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  opposition 
to  Dr.  Conweil  has  been  conducted : it  has 
been  worse  than  injudicious  and  unwarrant- 
able. Of  course  it  is  now  unnecessary  for 
me  to  add,  that  with  all  or  any  of  the  acts 
or  principles  here  described  or  alluded  to,  I 
had  not,  I have  not,  and  will  not  h^ve  any 
connexion.  It  is  also  unnecessary  for  me 
to  add,  that  it  would  be  very  extraordinary 
if  1 have  written  anything  inconsistent  with 
those  declarations.  I have  now  lying  before 
me,  after  my  perusal,  copies  of  my  letters 
upon  these  subjects.  The  bishop,  Mr. 
GrMeally,  every  person  to  whom  I have 
written  a syllable  regarding  the  disturbances 
and  disunion  of  your  church,  have  my  full 
leave  to  publish,  or  use  in  any  other  way, 
the  entire,  or  any.  fair  extract.  And  if  there 
be  found  a single  passage  inconsistent  with 
the  above  declarations,  I shall  retract  it  and 
express  my  regret,  and  thus  remove  scandal 
if  l have  given  it 

VOL.  v.  13 


But  why  correspond  at  all  with  a notori- 
ously excommunicated  priest?  My  friends, 
the  church  permits  it  in  several  cases ; this 
I looked  upon  to  be  one  of  those  which  was 
most  plainly  designated.  A charitable  in- 
terference for  his  good,  and  perhaps  for  the 
good  of  others:  I wrote  under  circumstances 
which  not  only  permitted,  but  which  com- 
pelled me,  as  I thought  then,  and  still  be- 
lieve, to  write.  Mr.  O'Meally  wrote  to  me 
a respectful  letter,  stating  his  case,  and  ask- 
ing my  advice  and  opinion.  I knew  he  had 
done  wrong.  I knew  he  had  been  excom- 
municated. But  many  worse  men  than  I 
look  upon  Mr.  O'Meally  to  be.  have,  after 
doing  wrong,  done  right.  Was  I to  refuse 
advice  to  those  who  applied  to  me  because 
they  were  guilty1?  I Knew  that  the  duties 
of  my  place  were  not  domination  and  harsh- 
ness, but  to  give  counsel,  and  to  procure 
reconciliation,  and  when  I should  find  my 
efforts  fail,  then  steadily  to  resist  those  who 
continued  obstinately  wrong;  being,  how- 
ever, always  ready  to  lay  aside  resistance 
when  they  would  relax  from  their  obstinacy. 
Never  to  sacrifice  principle ; but  to  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  myself.  These  are  the  lessons 
which  I was  taught;  those  are  the  principles 
of  administration  which  the  church  entrusted 
to  my  keeping,  and  to  preserve  which  I 
bound  nlyself  by  the  most  solemn  pledges. 
I thought,  although  Mr.  O'Meally  w^ls  not 
in  my  diocess,  still  that  he  had  a claim 
upon  me,  if  not  for  justice,  at  least  for  cha- 
ritable counsel.  My  letter  might  do  good, 
it  could  do  no  harm;  I therefore  thought 
myself  not  only  at  liberty  to  answer,  but 
under  an  obligation  of  answering  his  appli- 
cation. In  precise,  decisive,  unequivocal 
terms,  I informed  him  that  his  conduct  was 
incorrect,  and  I advised  him  to  desist  from 
a ministry  which  he  had  no  right  to  exer- 
cise. He  answered  my  letter;  and  upon 
one  occasion,  during  a correspondence 
which  ensued,  he  requested  my  interference 
upon  such  grounds  as  I thought  would  lay 
the  basis  of  a reconciliation  between  the 
bishop  and  the  trustees,  though  I distinctly 
informed  Mr.  O'Meally  that  in  the  event  of 
a reconciliation,  his  claims  could  not  be 
considered ; he  pressed  me  to  make  the  ef- 
fort, pledging  himself  that  his  individual 
interest  should  be  no  obstacle.  I wrote  to 
Dr.  Conweil  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
consent  to  mediate,  stating  my  hope  that  a 
ground  was  laid  for  making  an  experiment. 
His  answer  was  substantially,  that  my  formei 
interference  had  been  mischievous,  and  that 
any  repetition  of  intermeddling  in  tne  affairs 
of  his  diocess,  was  contrary  to  his  wish. 
To  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Mr.  O'Meally, 

I subsequently  repeated,  my  uniform  answer 
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was,  that  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  would  I 
not  allow  my  mediation.  After  Mr.  O'Meally 
published  an  address  upon  the  subject,  be 
wrote  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
whether  I would,  on  behalf  of  the  laity,  n 
requested  by  them,  represent  them  to  the 
Holy  See.  I felt  it  to  be  prudent  on  my 
part  to  decline  the  contemplated  appoint- 
ment. and  to  accompany  the  expression  of 
my  aisincli  nation  with  such  reasons  and 
statements  as,  whilst  they  distinctly  marked 
my  condemnation  of  what  was  wrong,  ex- 
hibited an  opinion  and  a hope  which  I still 
entertain,  that  if  Mr.  O’Meally  did  withdraw 
from  the  church  of  St  Mary’s,  the  difference 
between  Dr.  Conwell  and  the  trustees  could 
be  so  adjusted,  that  principle  could  be  saved 
on  one  side,  and  feelings  on  the  other, 
whilst  the  interests  of  religion  would  be  up- 
held and  peace  and  union  restored  to  your 
afflicted  church.  I deeply  lament  the  dis- 
appointment of  this  hope,  though  I still  en- 
tertain the  opinion.  However,  this  I am 
free  to  avow,  not  only  is  it  possible,  but  it 
is  probable  I am  in  error.  Your  bishop 
knows  all  the  facts  of  the  case ; I do  not : 
with  his  administration  I have  no  concern, 
with  my  own  conduct  as  regards  scandal- 
ising you  I have  much.  To  afford  you  this 
explanation  became  a duty.  You  will  con- 
fer a favour  by  allowing  it  to  remove  from 
your  minds  any  erroneous  opinion  that  I 
consider  the  trustees  to  be  right  and  the  bi- 
shop to  be  wrong.  As  regards  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  O’Meally,  my  declaration  is  distinct. 
As  regards  the  opposition  to  the  bishop, 
upon  tnat  ground,  and  respecting  the  rignt 
of  patronage,  it  is  equally  so.  If  Uie  trustees 
complain  of  other  grievances,  if  they  feel 
other  inconvenience,  with  this  I have  no 
concern.  I can  neither  examine  as  to  their 
existence,  nor  could  I afford  a remedy  if 
they  do  exist.  I have,  therefore,  avoided 
inquiring  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
several  allegations  which  were  made  to  me 
in  their  respect. 

I trust  I have  now  discharged  my  obliga- 
tions to  your  bishop  and  to  you;  I still  owe 
to  my  episcopal  brethren  and  to  the  Holy 
See,  if  mey  shall  require  it,  a more  full  ex- 
planation. To  them  I am  ready  to  answer; 
and  should  they  take  up  ray  scandals  for 
examination,  to  their  judgment  I shall 
bow.  And  I tmst  that  should  their  sentence 
reach  to  my  right  eye,  or  to  my  right  hand, 

I shall  recollect  the  injunction  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  I might  have  erred,  but  I shall  not 
be  obstinate.  I am  not  the  superior  of  my 
brother  of  Philadelphia,  neither  is  he  ray 
judge.  To  the  Synod  ot  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
and  his  suffragans,  or  to  the  Holy  See,  or  to 


both,  I am  ready  and  willing  to  account 
To  any  individual  bishop  I shall  cheerfully 
give  any  farther  explanation  for  which  he 
may  seek.  But  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia 
must  be  aware  that  I owe  no  more  to  nim 
than  what  he  haw  adready  received. 

My  brethren,  these  are  extremely  unplea- 
sant appeals ; but  I trust  I shall  stand  ex- 
cused tor  the  explanation,  when  I was 
given,  by  your  bishop,  to  understand  that  I 
was  an  abetter  of  schism.  Do,  my  breth- 
ren, bear  with  my  weakness — my  heart  is 
full — many  accusations  have  been  heaped 
upon  me  before — but  never  until  now  was 
I charged  with  endeavouring  to  rend  that 
unity,  which,  if  1 know  myself,  I would 
sacrifice  my  life  to  preserve  and  to  defend. 

May  Goa  grant  to  you  the  perfection  of 
charity  and  the  fulness  of  every  grate.  May 
he  make  and  preserve  you  one  fold  under 
one  shepherd,  with  all  humility  and  mild- 
ness, with  patience,  supporting  one  another 
in  charity,  careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  one  body  and  one 
spirit : as  you  are  called  in  the  hope  of  your 
vocation.  Your  bishop  in  the  church,  and 
our  church  in  the  bishop,  is  the  prayer  of 
im  who  feels  afflicted  at  the  charge  of 
scandalising  you ; when  he  only  intended 
to  advise  a brother  who  was  misled,  and 
bring  harmony  among  you. 

Yours,  with  respect  and  sincerity, 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  Jan.  6,  1825. 


SECTION  XXV. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  some  time  in  last  month  inserted  a 
few  statements  apd  remarks  respecting  the 
old  schism  in  this  city.  In  doing  so  we 
only  discharged  what  we  conceived  to  be 
our  duty.  “To  give  our  readers  as  early 
and  as  accurate  information  as  we  could 
obtain,  regarding  events  interesting  to  our 
church.”  During  a very  long  period  we 
had  been  silent.  We  were  frequently  asked 
why  we  gave  no  information  upon  the  affairs 
of  St.  Mary's  Church — “that  its  concerns 
were  matters  of  common  and  of  general 
interest.”  We  knew  nothing  more  than 
that  the  schism  continued— therefore  • we 
had  no  news  to  give.  This  was  our  answer. 
Latterly,  however,  overtures  were  made  to 
the  bishop— the  substance  of  what  “they 
were  stated  to  be”  was  printed  and  was 
widely  disseminated.  The  intruded  priest 
was  stated  to  have  offered  to  retire— -the 
trustees  were  stated  to  have  offered  to  sub- 
mit, with  two  salvos : one,  that  they  should 
have  their  claim  to  the  right  of  presentation, 
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tried  at  Rome ; the  other,  a hope  that  the 
bishop  would  not,  in  the  interim,  appoint 
to  the  ..church  some  one  or  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  there  were,  what  we  conceived  to 
be,  unreasonable  objections.  We  were  far- 
ther led  to  believe  that  the  trustees  were  so 
anxious  to  have  those  terms  ratified,  that 
they  requested  some  most  respectable  cler- 
gyman to  interfere.  If  Mr.  O’MeaUy  retired, 
mere  could  be  no  difficulty  as  to  him.  As 
to  the  right  of  presentation,  we  did  not  be- 
lieve it  existed,  aud  we  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  facilitate  reconciliation  to  per- 
mit a suit  to  be  spoken  of,  which  we  be- 
lieved would  never  be  brought  to  trial— or, 
if  brought,  must  be  decided  m favour  of  the 
bishop.  We  imagined  the  whole  question 
was  narrowed  to  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  clergymen,  perhaps  best  qualified,  from 
the  church,  and  we  did  think  that  it  would 
be  less  evil  to  have  a priest  or  priests,  per- 
haps less  useful  than  others,  but  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  church  for  a time,  instead 
of  a priest  without  jurisdiction  and  under 
censures.  We  thought  this  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  occasibning  others  to  continue  the 
schism  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  those 
best  qualified.  We  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  whole  case  had  been  reduced 
to  that  point,  and  we  did  express  our  hope 
that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  schism. 

However,  it  seems  we  were  wrong,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  facts  were  not 
as  we  were  led  to  think  they  were.  And 
next,  we  ought  not  to  have  written  upon  the 
subject  even  if  they  were.  To  the  first,  we 
answer,  we  used  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation that  we  possessed.  We  sought  for 
the  best,  we  usea  the  best  that  we  obtained. 
The  fault  was  not  ours  if  we  had  not  better 
information.  We  own  that  we  are  fre- 
quently ashamed  to  see  papers  inimical  to 
our  religion,  and  papers  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  possess  the  information  of 
which  we  ought  to  have  a preference. 
We  wrote  hoping  our  information  was  cor- 
rect, ready  aud  prepared  to  turn  the  mis- 
statement to  the  advantage  of  truth,  if  we 
had  been  deceived.  As  to  the  second  re- 
mark, that  we  Bhould  not  have  written  at 
all,  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent.  We  have 
nothing  of  which  we  are  ashamed  in  our 
creed,  or  in  the  discipline  of  our  church. 
We  are  proud  of  what  unfledged  witlings 
sneer  at,  and  solemn  ignorance  condemns. 
Thank  God,  this  feeling  is  general  through 
our  body.  This  is  our  explanation:  now 
for  the  result. 

We  have  received  from  Georgetown.  D. 
C.,  the  letter  of  “ An  Episcopalian to  nim 
we  feel  greatly  obliged:  we  think  as  he 
does.  We  always  did,  out  our  object  was 


to  make  our  ground  good,  and  we  shall 
probably  ere  long  show  him  that  we  havfc 
succeeded  beyond  our  expectations.  His 
letter  to  us  was  kind,  it  was  reasonable ; we 
wish  him  to  feel  that  his  communications 
shall  be  welcome. 

We  have  received  letters  from  Philadel- 
phia, anonymous  and  otherwise.  We  ad- 
mit the  orthodoxy  of  the  writers,  but  we 
find  in  the  uncharilableness  of  the  style  of 
those  which  are  anonymous,  all  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  slaughtering  party  spirit  which 
is  too  often  mistaken  for  zeal.  From  Phi- 
ladelphia we  have  also  received  from  our 
respected  agent  a letter,  couched  in  language 
which  calls  for  our  esteem  and  thanks.  He 
may  feel  quite  certain  thet  our  conviction 
and  his  are  alike,  but  he  has  given  us  facts 
of  which  we  were  previously  uninformed, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  highly  use- 
ful. 

His  letter  also  contains  a list  of  thirty-five 
subscribers  who  have  withdrawn,  all  lay- 
members.  To  them,  should  they  vouchsafe 
to  look  at  our  paper,  we  would  suggest  that 
a little  prudence  would  be  useful  with  their 
zeal.  They  are  not  known  to  the  public, 
and  we  may  therefore  address  them  freely. 
Some  of  them  were  formerly  as  warm 
against  a good  bishop  as  they  are  now  in 
favour  of  a bishop,  in  respect  for  whom  we 
do  not  yield  to  them,  nor  to  his  greatest 
sycophants.  We  not  only  respect  his  order, 
but  we  sympathize  with  him  for  his  suffer- 
ings; and  though  we  may  respectfully  differ 
with  him  in  some  modes  of  proceeding,  we 
are  convinced  that  there  is  not  in  America 
a bishop  more  ardently  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  than  is  Doctor  Con- 
well.  Do  the  good  Catholics  who  have 
withdrawn  their  names,  think  that  $140  a 
year  will  cause  us  to  change  our  principle? 
They  do  not  know  the  conductors  of  this 
paper.  Do  they  desire  to  put  it  down?  To 
us  it  would  be  a serious  relief.  But  it  nei- 
ther depends  upon  Philadelphia,  nor  upon 
Charleston,  nor  upon  any  one  city,  nor  upon 
any  one  state,  nor  upon  any  one  aiocess  of 
the  Union,  to  extinguish  or  to  maintain  it. 
The  Miscellany  is  the  paper  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  America — it  is  not  the  tool  of  pny 
division  of  that  now  uniting  phalanx. 

One  circumstance,  in  letters  to  the  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  has  given  us  pain.  The 
anonymous  aavocates  of  episcopacy,  have 
been  worse,  than  insulting,  more  gross  than 
scurrilous  to  that  bishop.  He  is  also  styled 
the  conductor  of  this  paper;  it  is  called  kie 
Miscellany.  We  thought  it  was  the  Miscellany 
of  the  United  States.  We  heretofore  consi- 
dered it  the  Miscellany  of  the  archbishop 
and  of  every  biabop  of  the  Union.  Any 
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article  sent  by  a prelate  for  insertion,  we 
'looked  upon  as  under  no  control,  ana  we 
have  still  the  same  impression  of  duty. 
Whatever  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  or  that  of  the  other  editors,  (for 
he  is  one  who  has  given  his  labour,  together 
with  others,  to  its  pages,)  may  be,  he  has  no 
control,  and  we  claim  no  control,  over  any 
article  sent  for  insertion  by  a bishop.  Thus, 
it  is  Dr.  Conwell’s  Miscellany  just  as  much 
as  it  is  Dr.  England;s.  Tis  true,  the  arch- 
bishop and  a most  respectable  priest  of  his 
diocess,  and  many  respectable  laymen  of 
his  city  and  its  vicinity,  have  advanced 
money  to  support  it.  But  Dr.  England  has 
certainly  whatever  claim  the  expenditure  of 
$300  or  $400  can  bestow,  together  with  a 
very  ample  contribution  to  its  contents ; yet, 
if  he  to-morrow  swerved  from  Catholic  dis- 
cipline, he  would  find  the  Miscellany  se- 
cured from  his  domination,  and  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  hierarchy  of  America. 

Whether  the  statements  of  the  Miscellany, 
respecting  the  schism  at  Philadelphia,  are 
accurate  or  not;  whether  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  correct  or  otherwise ; of  one  prin- 
ciple the  readers  of  this  publication  may  rest 
assured : no  patronage  shall  corrupt,  no  seces- 
sion shall  dismay,  its  conductors.  They  desire 
to  publish  for  general  instruction,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  party.  They  bow  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  in  all  matters  of 
faith  and  of  discipline — to  every  bishop  of 
that  church,  to  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  toT  the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  they 
bow  with  respect,  and  they  hold  in  com- 
munion ; but,  whilst  they  disclaim  all  or  any 
connexion  with  the  authors  and  the  abetters 
of  schism  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  they 
will  entertain  and  express,  with  that  free- 
dom which  is  their  right,  and  that  deference 
which  is  their  duty,  those  opinions  which 
it  is  their  privilege  to  form  and  to  publish. 
The  good  people  of  Philadelphia  who  have 
seceded  from  us  have  probably,  ere  now, 
discovered  their  mistake.  But  if  our  agents 
and  friends  continue  to  act  as  they  now  do, 
the  Miscellany  can  spare  ten  times  thirty- 
five  subscribers  and  still  continue  to  publish. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  received  several  letters  from 
many  correspondents  upon  the  concerns  of 
this  church,  and  in  reviewing  them,  we 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusion : — 
There  are  now  two  parties  in  the  city,  one 
unquestionably  schismatic.  We  were  about 
to  state,  at  their  head — but  this  would  be  an 
incorrect  expression— employed  by  them  is 


the  Rev.  Thaddeus  J.  O' Meally,  who  is  out 
of  the  communion  of  the  church.  This 
party  has  possession  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
which  it  has  kept  by  force.  The  other  party 
is  unquestionably  Catholic ; it  is  united  to 
| the  bishop  and  his  clergy — that  portion  of 
I it  which  used  to  belong  to  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
and  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  canon  law. 
and  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  is  entitled 
to  the  possession  and  use  of  that  church, 
now  uses  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  having 
been  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  abet- 
ting schism  by  attending  St.  Mary’s,  in 
which  an  excommunicated  and  schismati- 
cal  priest  officiated,  or  of  absenting  them- 
selves from  their  own  church,  in  which  this 
clergyman  is  kept  for  their  own  purposes 
by  the  schismatics. 

The  origin  of  the  schism  was  the  refusal 
of  the  bishop,  which  events  have  fully 
proved  to  have  been  quite  correct,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  ministry  a cleigyman  who  now 
is  publicly  known  to  have  been  unfit  The 
bishop  remonstrated  with  the  party  which 
insisted  upon  his  betraying  his  conscience 
to  their  predilections ; he  was  properly  in- 
exorable. They,  in  a manner  which  we 
are  convinced  they  would  now  blush  to  re- 
collect, if  they  have  any  feeling,  violently 
and  outrageously  flung  out  the  bishop,  ana 
installed,  by  their  own  authority,  the  very 
person  to  whom  he  properly  refused  juris- 
diction. To  justify  his  usurpation,  this  per- 
son published  a series  of  pamphlets,  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  designate.  The  seizure 
of  the  church  and  the  usurpation  of  juris- 
diction naturally  excited  the  feelings  of  the 
injured  party ; the  consequence  was  a most 
distressing  and  disgusting  succession  of 
charges.  in  which  each  division  accused  the 
other  ot  calumny  and  worse.  With  all  this 
we  have  no  concern.  The  holders  of  the 
church,  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  put  for- 
ward publications  which  we  cannot  desig- 
nate with  milder  phrases,  than  compilations 
of  acrimonious,  unproved  charges,  misera- 
ble deficiency  of  argument,  gross  misap- 
prehensions of  canon  law  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  the  exhibition,  as  of  authority, 
of  the  opinion  of  every  censured  cleigyman 
who  could  be  induced  to  put  his  name  to 
any  document  however  ridiculous,  purport- 
ing that  they  were  right;  everything  was 
ransacked,  and  everybody  examined,  from 
Adam  ana  Eve  in  Paradise,  down  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes  and  the  Consul  of  Sardinia, 
and  all  this  to  prove  an  impossibility  ^ viz/, 
that  a right  of  patronage  existed  where  it 
never  had  been  created,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a chaos  which  did  not  contain  even  the 
materials  from  which  it  could  be  formed. 
All  this,  together  with  the  exhibitions  in  the 
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courts,  and  the  conspiracies^  and  the  sub- 
orning^ are  described  in  piles  of  papers 
which  we  shudder  at  touching.  All  this 
provoked,  for  it  was  provoking.  All  were 
Catholics,  as  they  asserted.  The  Pope  sent 
his  judgment  and  exhortation.  This  was 
to  have  been  final.  It  ought.  Was  it?  We 
now,  once  for  all,  state  our  impression.  At 
this  period,  as  well  as  at  several  previous 
times,  the  clergyman  who  was  then  em- 
ployed would  have  acted  as  he  ought  to 
nave  done,  but  his  employers  would  not 
permit  him.  He  did  make  advances  to- 
wards the  performance  of  his  duty.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  withheld 
by  the  interference  of  the  same  individuals 
who,  on  previous  occasions,  used  their  in- 
fluence but  too  successfully  for  a like  pur- 
pose. 

We  now  come  to  his  successor.  We  pass 
over  the  various  insidious  attempts  of  the 
celebrated  abbe — the  renowned  gentleman 
who  collected  such  solid  fame  in  Europe, 
and  who  acted  so  well  in  Canada.  All  this, 
and  more  than  this,  we  blot  out.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  a successor,  because  the 
then  occupant  was  to  go  away.  Mr.  O’Meally 
came — -upon  our  minds,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  this  gentleman  knew  why  he  came, 
whither  he  was  coming,  and  was  instructed 
how  to  act.  But  suppose,  against  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not,  no  clergyman  could  be  in 
Philadelphia  two  days  without  knowing  that 
there  was  a schism,  and  knowing  also 
which  was  the  schismatical  church.  This 
gentleman  presents  himself  to  the  bishop ; 
die  bishop  knew  who  he  was,  why  he  came, 
and  what  manner  of  device  was  to  be  used. 
How  could  he  have  acted?  Suppose  he 
knew  none  of  those  circumstances.  Sup- 
pose a good  and  pious  clergyman  presented 
himself  to  Dr.  Conwell.  He  was  placed  in  a 
most  delicate  situation ; one  which  required 
the  utmost  vigilance.  Prudence  required 
that  he  should  be  more  cautious  than  bishops 
usually  are ; vet,  upon  the  common  usage, 
he  ought  to  have  treated  Mr.  O’Meally  as 
he  did,  for  Mr.  O’Meally  was  to  him  a 
stranger,  and  though  he  brought  papers 
from  a bishop,  they  were  not  papers  from 
the  last  bishop  wider  whom  he  served.  He 
might  have  been  censured  bv  that  last. 
Why  not  produce  his  papers?  Why  not 
give  the  usual  evidence?  Dr.  Conwell  had 
not  even  the  usual  evidence — could  he  then, 
under  very  suspicions  and  delicate  circum- 
stances, be  required  to  act  in  the  usual  man - 
ner  1 Mr.  O’Meally  soon  proved  the  bishop’s 
suspicions  to  have  been  well  founded,  even 
if  his  information  had  not  been  correct. 
He  joined  the  schismatics — he  jpreached  for 
them.  If  we  were  sometimes  m the  midst 


of  our  melancholy,  amused  with  the  quib- 
bles of  the  former  canonists,  we  were  now 
fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Pope’s 
lines: 

“ A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,  the  Pierian  spring. 

Those  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain  ; 

But  drinking  largely,  sobers  us  again.” 

The  new  canonist  informs  us  that  he  knew 
Dr.  Conwell  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ; that  he  was  forbidden  by  him  to  per- 
form any  priestly  duty,  under  pain  of  cen- 
sures. but  he  only  preadwd}  and  as  this  was 
not  tne  peculiar  duty  of  priests , but  might 
be  discharged  by  deacons,  he  only  dia  a 
deacon's  duty,  ana  fell  under  no  censure ! ! 
He  forgot,  for,  we  presume,  there  was  a 
time  when  he  knew,  that  neither  a priest  or 
deacon  can  preach  until  he  shall  nave  re- 
ceived a mission.  Of  course,  he  read  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  he 
found  it  asked,  “ How  can  they  preach  un- 
less they  be  sent?”  Before  he  could  then 
do  the  duty  of  a priest  or  of  a deacon,  he 
ought  to  have  been  sent  either  by  the  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia  or  by  the  Pope.  The  whole 
body  of  the  American  prelates  could  not 
give  him  authority  to  preach  within  the 
diocess  of  Philadelphia,  against  the  will  of 
its  bishop.  He  never  received  jurisdiction 
or  mission.  If  the  bishop  never  saw  him, 
never  knew  him,  never  admonished  him, 
he  would  have  become  irregular  for  having 
presumed  to  preach  without  being  sent. 
Why  did  the  bishop  send  the  notice  ? To 
warn  him  that  not  only  would  he  incur  the 
irregularity,  but  would  also  be  excommu- 
nicated. But?  he\  says,  the  warning  only 
regarded  a priestly  act,  and  he  only  preach- 
ed. How  often  since  has  he  celebrated 
Mass?  Deacons  do  not  perform  this  duty. 
Suppose  the  bishop  erred  in  excommuni- 
cating him  after  a defective  notice — the 
bishop’s  mistake  would  only  render  the 
first  excommunication  void — it  would  not 
make  the  irregularity  void.  The  first  priestly 
act  would  have  then  subjected  him  to  the 
censure  of  excommunication  which  he  had 
not  before  incurred.  He  has  since  incurred 
it  often.  But,  was  the  notice  defective? 
By  no  means.  In  every  instrument  there  is 
a technical  style,  and  the  meaning  is  that 
which  is  technical,  not  that  which  might  be 
common.  In  all  such  notices  as  the  above, 
the  phrase  priestly  duty,  or  such  like,  means 
an  act  of  ministry  usually  performed  by  a 
priest , though  it  might  also  be  in  some  cases 
performed  by  another  person.  Mr.  O’Meally 
came  in  irregularly,  continues  irregularly, 
and  attempts  to  justify  his  usurpation,  for 
he  pretended  that  the  trustees  haa  a rignt  of 
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presentation.  He  accepted  of  their  nomi- 
nation, and  presented  himself  to  the  bishop 
thereupon  for  jurisdiction.  He  might  just 
as  well  present  himself  upon  the  same 
document  to  the  chief  justice  to  be  sworn 
into  office  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  4th  of  next  March,  because  the 
trustees  have  just  as  little  right,  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  elect  a 
pastor  for  St.  Mary’s,  as  they  have  by  the 
American  Constitution  to  elect  the  President 
of  the  United  States ; and  the  bishop  would 
betray  his  duty  as  much  by  inducting  upon 
their  presentation,  as  the  chief  justice  would 
in  swearing  in  a President  upon  it. 

This  foolish  and  unfounded  claim  is,  we 
understand,  now  given  up.  We  did  be- 
lieve Mr.  O’Meally  had  the  good  sense  to 
determine  upon  retiring.  Thus  we  did  be- 
lieve that,  with  the  exception  of  two  points, 
all  the  obstacles  to  peace  and  union  had 
been  removed.  Those  two  were — the  ill- 
will  and  hostility  which  the  weakness  of 
our  nature  preserves,  after  every  sharp  con- 
test, and  the  unreasonable  objection  which 
the  persons  who  continued  at  St.  Mary’s 
had  to  one  or  two  particular  clergymen. 
Upon  this  view,  we  did  hope  that,  as  the 
principle  had  been  yielded  upon  one  side, 
no  triumph  should  be  looked  for  at  the 
other.  The  bishop  has  been  the  greatest 
sufferer,  in  his  feelings,  in  his  income,  and,  ! 
under  God,  he  may  thank  his  virtue  alone 
that  he  has  not  been  in  his  character.  That,  j 
however,  has  been  but  burnished  in  the  col- 
lision ; was  he  a hypocrite,  the  thin  wash- 
ing would  have  lon<j  since  been  rubbed 
away,  for.  indeed,  the  applications  have 
been  roughly  used.  What  do  the  Catholics 
of  Philadelphia  desire  better,  than  a bishop 
whose  character  will  outlive  the  test  of  four 
years’  assailing,  such  as  his  has  met  with, 
and  whose  firmness  for  the  preservation  of 
principle  has  been  tested  as  nis  has  been  ? 
These  are  qualities  not  to  be  every  day;  nor 
easily,  found.  His  wish  must  be,  as  it  is, 
to  see  his  ftock  united.  But  union,  with  the 
loss  of  principle,  would  be  defection.  Of  a 
disposition  to  that,  Dr.  ConweU  cannot  be 
even  suspected.  Mr.  O’Mealiy  has  disap- 
pointed our  hopes.  He  retired.  Such  a re- 
treat would  be  no  discredit.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  the  man  who  discovers  that  he  has 
been  in  possession  of  what  he  has  no  title 
to  keep— to  restore  it  to  him  whose  tight  is 
to  possess  it.  Mr.  O’Meally  has  come  back, 
because,  forsooth,  the  bishop  would  not 
make  a particular  bargain  with  the  trustees ! 
But  will  this  give  Mr.  O’Meally  jurisdiction  ? 
When  we  found  him  on  the  way  to  do 
right,  we  stood  by  him;  had  he  continued 
as  he  began,  we  would  have  continued  by 


his  side,  though  a storm  should  rage  around 
us.  He  has  turned  back,  we  must  leave 
him.  We  must  condemn  his  folly,  to  call 
it  by  its  mildest  name.  In  his  presence,  we 
now  see  a permanent  obstacle  to  peace, 
because,  consistently  with  the  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  bishop  cannot  re- 
cognise him,  and  no  proposition  of  adjust- 
ment can  be  received,  which  has  not  for  its 
basis  his  previous  retirement. 

Having  thus  given  our  view  of  this  unfor- 
tunate schism,  we  feel  called  upon  to  com- 
ply with  a request  from  Mr.  O’Meally.  We 
have  received  a letter  from  him  dated  Janu- 
ary 22d,  intended  for  publication ; with  this 
request  we  cannot  comply,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  declined  publishing 
papers  sent  to  us  against  him,  viz. : that  we 
will  not  take  up  as  questionable  positions 
which  we  know  have  been  decided  upon 
by  competent  authority,  and  that  we  will 
not  permit  the  publication  of  the  Catholics 
of  America,  of  which  we  are  the  guardians, 
to  exhibit  documents  which  would  place 
us  under  the  necessity  of  having  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  our  columns  occupied,  during 
an  indefinite  time,  by  a controversy  which  ' 
would  inevitably  ensue ; we  shall,  however, 
do  what  justice  requires,  give  his  correction 
of  what  he  calls  misstatements  in  our  pub- 
lication. 

1st.  He  asserts  that  we  were  misinformed 
when  it  was  stated  to  us,  as  we  published, 
upon  what  we  called  good  authority,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  “ that  Mr.  O’Meally,  after 
having  boasted  of  his  having  refused  to 
make  acknowledgment  and  atonement  for 
bis  doings,  declared  that  he  should  in  future 
consider  the  see  of  Philadelphia  vacant.” 
And  again,  11  that  the  Bishop  of  Charleston 
was  quoted  as  having  written  a letter,  which 
Mr.  O’Meally  asserted  warranted  him  and 
his  associates  in  the  principles  with  which 
they  heretofore  maintained  their  cause.” 

2d.  He  denies  his  having  used  expres- 
sions equivalent  to  the  above. 

3d.  He  states  that  so  far  from  boasting, 
as  there  stated,  he  enumerated  the  humi- 
liations which  ne  endured  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

4th.  That  he  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
bishop  was  not  acting  freely  from  his  own 
conviction,  but  under  tne  influence  of  others, 
who  usurped  his  name  to  sanction  their 
own  acts. 

5th.  That  he  could  not  in  truth  quote  the 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  as  warranting  him 
and  his  associates,  as  there  stated. 

6th.  That  he  did  not  so  quote  him. 

7th.  But  that  he  did  quote  from  a letter 
(a  copy  of  which  we  have  now  before  us) 
of  that  prelate,  a passage  which,  relating  to 
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a different  subject  altogether,  stated  that  it 
was  a principle  of  canon  law,  that  no  per- 
son to  whom  a congregation  had  an  uncon- 

auerable  aversion,  should  be  placed  over 
tera,  and  that  he  did  in  his  argument 
apply  this  as  suited  his  purpose. 

This  is  what  Mr.  O’Meally  asserts  respect- 
ing the  incorrectness  of  our  information. 
Upon  this  we  shall  make  a few  remarks. 
As  to  the  3d : It  certainly  was  very  kind  in 
Mr.  O’Meally  to  endure  such  humiliations 
as  no  principle  of  law,  justice,  charity,  reli- 

S’on,  or  humanity  that  we  know  of,  required 
m to  endure.  The  Catholic  Church  com- 
mitted to  Doctor  Conwell  the  charge  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Mr.  O’Meally  kindly  volun- 
teered to  endure  humiliation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  peace,  which  his  absence, 
without  any  humiliation,  would  have  greatly 
facilitated.  As  to  the  4th:  Such  has,  during 
eighteen  centuries,  been  the  common  cry 
of  almost  every  one  who  disliked  what  a 
bishop  did.  As  to  the  7th : The  passage  is, 
in  the  letter  and  the  principle,  in  the  law ; 
but  the  party  which  holds  St.  Mary’s  is  not 
the  congregation,  nor  does  it  consist,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  original  founders.  Of  those  facts, 
however,  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
canonical  judge.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
dictate  to  him  how  to  do  his  duty. 

Now,  we  would,  in  the  spirit  merely  of 
fraternal  charity,  entreat  the  Catholic  party 
of  Philadelphia,  as  men,  as  Christians,  as 
brethren,  for  the  public  good,  to  be  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  feelings  to  the  public 
peace,  and  the  welfare  of  the  church.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  insinuate  the  sacrifice 
of  principle ; but  men  engaged  in  a contest 
are  always  warm,  and  they  need  some  re- 
straint We  do  venture  to  hope,  and  we 
shall  not  easily  relinquish  that  hope,  that  if 
the  feelings  of  past  injuries  were  laid  aside, 
and  if  the  uncanomcal  and  schismatical 
principles  were  cast  away,  and  if  Mr. 
O^Meally  would  now,  as  he  ought,  retire, 
the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  himself  could 
easily  reunite  his  flock. 

In  giving  our  opinion,  and  expressing  our 
hope,  we  ao  express  what  we  Know  to  be 
the  wish  of  a vast  portion  of  our  fellow 
Catholics,  who,  whilst  they  would  prefer 
the  continuance  of  schism  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  principle,  would  also  gladly  hail  as 
the  angels  of  peace,  even  those  who  having 
erred  for  a time,  would  begin  to  make 
sacrifices  which  must  one  time  be  made, 
unless  the  division  is  to  be  eternal.  They 
who  have  first  erred  ought  to  commence; 
and  if  the  prodigal  child  rose  to  return  in 
sincerity,  we  have  no  doubt  from  what  we 
know,  but  bis  father  would  weep  for  joy  as 


he  would  fall  upon  his  neck  to  embrace 
him,  and  at  his  invitation  all  his  neighbours 
would  rejoice. 

Since  writing  the  above  article,  we  have 
been  handed  the  Columbian  Observer,  of 
the  2d  instant,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
containing  the  following  article: 

For  the  Columbian  Observer. 

To  the  members  of  the  congregation  worship- . 

ping  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  to  all  others 

professing  liberal  principles. 

The  weekly  paper  edited  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in 
conjunction  with  other  enlightened  men, 
has  been  assailed  merely  because  of  the 
liberality  of  principle  which  it  adopted  of 
late. 

Bishop  England  has  divested  himself  of 
much  bigotry,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  and  of  the  minis- 
ter of  their  appointment — the  people’s  ap- 
pointment— in  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
antiquated  abuse,  and  the  narrow  views 
and  violent  clamour  of  the  sticklers  for  that 
tyranny. 

For  this  exertion  of  mind  over  slavery  to 
traditionary  authority — an  exertion  resem- 
bling in  its  principle  our  own  glorious  Revo- 
lution, and  likely  (if  supported)  to  assist  the 
march  of  evangelical  liberty:  his  reward 
has  been  the  secession  of  thirty-five  of  his 
subscribers  in  one  day,  in  this  enlightened 
.city ! 

In  his  laBt  number,  issued  January  19th, 
the  intrepid  prelate  discloses  this  fact  (as 
explicitly  as  his  peculiarly  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances  would  permit)  to  you,  for  sup- 
port. 

You  will  not,  you  must  not  disappoint 
him ; for  you  have  too  much  sagacity  not 
to  perceive  how  much  may  be  effected  by 
fostering  what  is  yet  only  a spark,  but  may 
yet  be  kindled  to  a brignt  and  steady  light. 

America  will  not  coerce ; but  is  she  not 
bound  to  enlighten  1 Only  suffer  the  jour- 
nal now  claiming  your  help,  to  become  the 
victim  of  that  tyranny  which  smothered  the 
intellect  of  Europe  for  fifteen  ages,  and  has 
since  impeded  its  progress  to  the  fulness  of 
reanimation,  and  you  will  have  sacrificed 
the  surest  means  which  Providence  has  yet 
offered  in  our  day,  to  give  success  to  a 
cause  embracing  the  universal  improve- 
ment of  man. 

To  add  anything  more,  might  seem  to 
imply  a diffidence  of  your  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  first  of  nations. 

Columbus. 

What  the  party  of  the  writer  may  be,  we 
know  not,  and  we  care  not;  but  we  take 
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the  first  opportunity  of  distinctly  avowing, 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a gross  misrepre- 
dentation  of  the  bishop  of  this  diocess,  and 
of  the  editors  of  this  paper.  If  we  could 
indulge  in  conjecture,  we  would  not,  at 
once  and  unhesitatingly,  attribute  to  a par- 
tisan of  the  schismatical  party,  this  libellous 
production.  If  it  was  written  by  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  party,  it  was  an  indiscreet  and 
criminal  effort  to  malign  us  for  not  going 
the  full  length  which  he  would  desire.  If 
it  was  written  by  an  advocate  of  the  schis- 
matical party,  it  was  a vain  and  foolish 
effort  to  draw  us  by  our  passions  into  a 
dereliction  of  our  principles.  We  may  de- 
sire to  repress  the  warmth  of  the  partisan 
who  espouses  the  catise  of  truth,  but  we 
trust  we  shall  never  be  found  ranged  on 
the  side  of  infidelity,  which  is  miscalled 
liberality,  ignorance  which  profanes  history, 
and  the  lawlessness  of  congregated  despot- 
ism, which,  in  destroying  order,  boasts  that 
its  licentiousness  is  but  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  liberty.  We  neither  seek  nor  desire 
the  support  of  those  who  would  support 
schism ; and  we  love  and  respect  America 
too  much,  to  aid  in  tarnishing  her  glories,  by 
veiling  that  truth  which  the  writer  assails. 


SECTION  XXVII. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  O’Meally,  which  we  must  decline  pub- 
lishing. for  the  same  reason  that  we  have 
refused  to  insert  articles  against  him.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  upon  Mr.  O’Meally’s 
own  showing,  that  there  never  was  a worse 
case  of  flagrant,  unwarrantable  usurpation, 
and  plain  clear  schism  than  his.  We  shall 
not  waste  our  paper  with  his  semblance  of 
pleading,  until  he  can  destroy  the  records  of 
eighteen  centuries,  and  obliterate  from  the 
minds  of  all  canonists  every  trace  of  law : 
it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  put  his  com- 
pilations before  even  tyros  for  examination, 
if  we  should  make  slight  concessions  for 
his  integrity,  it  must  necessarily  be  at  a 
price  which  it  would  mortify  his  vanity  to 
pay.  We  are  unable  to  say  to  what  his 
deviations  are  attributable ; but  that  he  has 
widely  erred,  we  know. 

He  calls  upon  us  to  correct  misstatements 
in  our  article  of  the  16th  ult. 

This  is  the  passage  of  which  he  complains : 
u There  is  no  doubt  upon  our  minds,  but 
this  gentleman  (Mr.  O’MealJy)  knew  why 
he  came,  whither  he  was  coming,  and  was 
instructed  how  to  act.”  Mr.  O’Meally  com- 
plains of  us  for  having  herein  “ flatly  con- 


tradicted him.”  Really  we  must  beg  his 
anion;  we  were  not  before  aware  of  his 
aving  asserted  that  there  was  any  doubt 
upon  our  minds  respecting  those  three  sub- 
jects, or  either  of  them.  And  we  are  un- 
generous enough  still  to  think  that  there  is 
no  contradiction,  either  flat  or  sharp.  Mr. 
O’Meally’s  “ honour  has  been  unnecessarily 
wounded,”  by  our  “ directly  calling  his 
veracity  into  question.”  This  honour  is  a 
very  delicate  sort  of  thing,  and  very  easily 
wounded,  and  wounded  even  by  a word; 
yet  we  suspect  a word  that  wounds  must  be 
a little  sharp.  To  people  who  look  more  to 
honour  than  to  religion,  it  is  a very  ungentle - 
manly  sort  of  thing  to  “call  veracity  into 
question,”  Now  suppose  we  took  it  into 
our  heads  to  imagine  ourselves  to  be  gentle- 
men, and  to  get  angry  at  having  our  veracity 
called  into  question.  What  would  our  friend 
Thaddeus  ? 

We  said  we  had  no  doubt  upon  our  minds. 
Will  Mr.  O’Meally  presume  to  call  our 
veracity  into  question,  and  say  we  had  a 
doubt  ? What  will  our  honour  say  to  this  l 
Flat  contradiction ! Rouud  contradiction ! 
Square  contradiction  l No — we  must  avow 
that,  like  Autolycus,  rogue  as  he  was,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  concede  to  the  clown  who 
asks,  “Give  me  the  lie,  do ; and  try  whether 
I am  not  now  a gentleman  born.”  We 
know  Mr.  O’Meally  is  a gentleman  bom; 
we  might  have  been  under  a mistake.  Mr. 
O’Meally  might  not  have  known  why  he 
came , though  ne  publishes  in  his  last  pam- 
phlet, p.  15,  a letter  of  Messrs.  Ashley  and 
Leamy,  two  very  great  men,  to  the  bishop, 
in  which  they  state,  “Mr.  O’Meally  has 
come  from  Europe  upon  our  invitation;  you 
want  us  to  make  it  seem  as  if  we  invited 
him  to  a strange  and  distant  land,  only  in 
order  to  abandon  and  betray  him : be  is  the 
only  harrier  between  us  and  that  arbitrary- 
power  against  which  we  are  struggling/ * 
Now  this  gentleman  born  ought  to  make 
Messrs.  Ashley  and  Leamy  retract  this  letter, 
lest  it  might  mislead  others  as  it  misled  us. 
Again,  we  thought  Mr.  O’Meally  knew 
whither  he  was  coming,  viz., * to  Philadel- 
phia. As  to  his  having  been  instructed , it 
was  a mere  inference  of  our  own.  The 
letter  of  the  very  great  men,  dated  Decem- 
ber 15, 1824,  continues:  “ We  have  formally 
recognised  Mr.  O’Meally  as  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  and  cannot,  without  a cause, 
remove  him  from  a station  to  which  ws 
have  presented  him”  Mr.  O’Meally  must 
excuse  us  if,  after  connecting  his  asking 
and  claiming  from  the  bishop  a right  of 
pastorship  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
trustees,  we  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
instructed  by  them  what  to  do.  Now  that 
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we  have  exhibited  the  grounds  of  our  opinion , 
Mr.  O’Meally  must  be  satisfied. 

Another  misstatement  of  ours,  which  he 
wishes  us  to  correct,  is  our  assertion  that  he 
did  not  produce  his  papers  from  his  last 
bishop.  He  states  that,  when  he  waited  on 
Doctor  Conwell,  he  held  in  his  hand  a letter 
dated  Taunton,  July  31,  1823,  from  Doctor 
Collingridge,  (die  last  bishop  under  whom 
he  served,)  which  not  only  shows  that  he 
was  not  censured  by  that  prelate,  but  which 
farther  contains  evidence  of  his  regard,  and 
his  reluctance  to  part  with  him.  This  is  to 
os  a new  fact ; and  we  only  have  to  regret 
that  the  gentleman  did  not  remain  with 
Doctor  Collingridge,  who  could  have  given 
him  jurisdiction,  in  preference  to  serving 
under  Doctors  Ashley  and  Leamy,  who, 
though  they  may  have  other  good  things, 
have  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  give  or  to 
withhold. 

Bishops  Ashley,  Leamy,  Meade,  or  Neces- 
sity do  not  appear  upon  the  Roman  almanac. 
Mr.  O’Meally  derives  his  jurisdiction  from 
them ; they  are  not  in  our  communion.  Mr. 
O’Meally  is  a priest  without  any  jurisdiction. 
That  he  is  a gentleman  bom,  we  have  never 
denied.  That  he  can  procure  plasters  enough 
in  Philadelphia  for  his  wounded  honour,  we 
are  certain.  That  we  contradicted  him,  we 
plead  non  constat.  That  he  is  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even 
Mr.  O’Meally  himself  will  not  venture  to 
assert.  Let  him  name  one  bishop  in  the 
whole  world  who  holds  communion  with 
him.  Mr.  Hogan  says  he  placed  him  in  St. 
Mary’s;  Messrs.  Ashley  and  Leamy  say 
they  were  the  persons  who  placed  him 
there.  What  says  his  honour  to  this? 


SECTION  XXVIII. 

ROME. — REV.  T.  J.  o’MEALLT. 

We  have  known,  durfhg  a considerable 
period,  that  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
under  a false  notion  that  his  conduct  in 
coming  to  Philadelphia  and  usurping  the 
church  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  continuing  in  that 
usurpation,  was  not  so  completely  wrong 
and  unjustifiable  as  he  was  repeatedly  as- 
sured it  was,  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  his  acts.  We  had  some  hopes 
that  he  had  not,  like  his  predecessor,  lost 
every  feeling  of  a Catholic  priest,  and  aban- 
doned every  principle  of  his  church.  We 
now  learn  that  in  the  holy  city  he  has  dis- 
covered his  error,  and  retired  to  a monastery 
for  the  purpose  of  repentance.  The  special 
facts  have  not  reached  us  in  that  shape  that 
would  enable  us  to  give  them  in  detail  and 
with  the  precision  that  we  could  wish.  We 


however  have  hope  that  Mr.  O’Meally  will 
not  only  by  true  repentance  seek  reconcile- 
ment with  heaven,  but  use  such  means  as 
might  be  in  his  power  to  bring  back  his 
unfortunate  companions  in  schism  and  guilt. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  official  document  regarding  the  Rev. 
Mr.  O’Meally,  late  of  St.  Mary’s,  has  come 
to  hand.  We  hope  that  those  who  deluded 
this  mistaken  clergyman,  or  those  whom  he 
might  have  deceived,  will  imitate  him  in 
his  repentance  as  they  nave  done  in  hisschis- 
matical  proceedings. 

Most  Reverend  Sir  : — I hope  you  have 
learned  by  the  despatch  of  the  16tn  of  July, 
that  the  priest  Thaddeus  Joseph  O’Meally, 
of  Limenck,  had  arrived  in  Rome,  and  that 
the  Sacred  Congregation  had  refused  to  have 
any  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  schism  in  Philadelphia.  But  to  give 
ou  further  information,  and  to  prove  that 
e has  for  ever  renounced  his  connexion 
with  the  schismatics  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  I 
send  you  enclosed,  a copy  of  the  formula 
approved  by  His  Holiness  for  his  signature, 
which,  after  his  having  taken  the  case  into 
mature  deliberation,  he,  the  said  priest 
O’Meally,  subscribed  in  due  form  on  the 
25th  of  July,  in  presence  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  with  two  Roman 
priests  as  witnesses,  and  a notary  public  to 
attest  the  fact.  The  original  autograph , with 
the  signatures  of  the  above  mentioned  re- 
spectively, is  carefully  preserved  in  the  tabu- 
lary  and  archives  of  the  Propaganda. 

May  God  long  preserve  your  lordship; 
and  I remain  yours,  as  a brother,  with  stu- 
dious consideration, 

Julius  Maria, 

Cardinal  Prefect  of  Ostia  de  Somalia, 
Pro-Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion. 

Petrus  Caprano, 

Archbishop  of  Iconium,  Secretary. 

Dated  from  the  College  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  Rome,  the  30th  July,  1825. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Conwell,  Bishop 

of  Philadelphia. 

DECLARATION. 

I,  the  undersigned,  Thaddeus  Joseph 
O’Meally,  priest  of  the  diocess  of  LimericK, 
in  Ireland,  residing  for  some  time  past  in 
Philadelphia,  North  America,  understanding 
die  perversity  of  my  conduct,  by  joining  to 
support  the  schismatical  faction  of  certain 
trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  in  usurping  the  prerogatives  of 
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a pastor  of  said  church,  in  defiance  of  the 
bishop’s  mandate  to  the  contrary,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
especially  to  that  of  America,  ana  sincerely 
lamenting  my  misconduct  on  that  occasion ; 
and,  truly  penitent  for  the  scandals  origina- 
ting from  that  source,  I am  now  anxious 
to  repair  the  evils  I have  committed,  as 
much  as  lies  in  my  power;  for  which  pur- 
pose I now  publicly  profess  and  proclaim  to 
the  world,  tnat  I nave  renounced  for  ever 
the  said  faction,  and  their  schism atical  pro- 
ceedings, and  tnat  I have  abdicated  accord- 
ingly the  usurped  right  of  pastorship  in  St. ! 
Mary's,  conformably  to  the  apostolical  in- 
structions contained  in  the  brief  ol  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  of  sanctified 
memory,  dated  the  24th  of  August,  1822,  and 
imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  from  the 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Henry  Con- 
well,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  for  all  the 
transgressions  which  I have  committed 
against  his  authority,  begging  at  the  same 
time  from  him,  or  from  the  Holy  See,  to  be 
absolved  from  the  major  excommunication 
which  the  bishop  had  inflicted  on  me  with 
every  degree  of  justice  on  his  part.  And  I 
hereby  solemnly  swear  to  abide  for  ever  by 
the  profession  which  I now  make ; and  that 
I shall  never,  upon  any  account  whatsoever, 
return  again  into  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia; 
and  that  a perpetual  monument  of  this,  my 
steadfast  resolution  and  purpose,  may  for 
ever  exist  and  be  recorded,  I have  subscri- 
bed my  name  to  this  declaration,  anxious 
that  it  be  printed,  in  order  that  the  know- 
ledge of  it  may  be  diffused  and  universally 
published  to  the  world. 

Thaddeus  Joseph  O’Meally. 

Rome,  25  July,  1S25. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

St.  Mary’s  Church. — The  unfortunate 
dispute  of  this  church  appears,  at  length,  to 
have  terminated.  We  copy  the  following 
from  the  Baltimore  Gazette  of  the  13th.  The 
National  Gazette  of  the  12th,  is  the  latest 
Philadelphia  paper  which  we  nave  received. 
No  private  account  has,  as  yet,  reached  us 
upon  the  subject.  Nor  do  we  find  it  upon 
the  National  Gazette. 

11  All  causes  of  difference  being  adjusted 
between  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  local  and 
personal  interdicts  have  been  removed,  and 
the  church  is  opened  accordingly  for  divine 
worship  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  bishop,  who  has  appointed  the  Rev. 


Wm.  Vincent  Harold  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Heyden  his  assisting  pastors. 

“ The  trustees  are  to  manage  the  tempo- 
ralities according  to  the  act  of  incorporation, 
and  the  spiritual  concerns  shall  remain  un- 
der the  care  and  government  of  the  bishop, 
to  whom  the  deposit  of  the  faith  and  the  ge- 
neral discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  entrusted  in  the  diocess  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, a general  amnesty,  which  is  to  be 
published  in  all  Catholic  churches  of  the 
city,  is  hereby  declared  and  promulgated. 

“ Given  under  my  hand,  tins  11th  day  of 
October,  1826. 

u f Henry  Conwell. 

Bishop  of  Philadelphia 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  the  trustees  consist  of  three  clergy- 
men, who  officiate  in  the  church,  or  if  there 
be  a greater  number  than  three  officiating, 
the  clergy  elect  the  three  who  are  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees ; and  the  lay- 
members  elect,  we  believe,  eight  lay-trus- 
tees, and  the  board  consists  of  those  eleven 
members,  of  which  the  senior  clergyman 
present  is  always  the  president. 

It  is  to  us  matter  of  sincere  gratification 
to  find  the  schisni,  which  has  now  continued 
nearly  six  years,  so  happily  terminated,  and 
we  are  fully  confident  that  the  afflictions 
which  have  troubled  the  church  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  not  be  without  their  beneficial 
consequences.  When  we  look  back  to  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  exhibitions 
which  were  made  towards  its  conclusion, 
rarely,  very  rarely,  has  such  a develop- 
ment been  made.  But  we  cease  to  look 
back. 


SECTION  XXX. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

St.  Mary’s  Church. — We  had  hoped  that 
this  church  was  in  peace,  but  we  regret  to 
find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We  know 
nothing  more  of  the  facts  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  notice  which  is  co- 
pied from  the  National  Gazette  of  the  26th 
April. 

st.  mary’s  church. 

At  a respectable  and  numerous  meeting 
of  the  pewholders  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  ana 
other  Roman  Catholics,  opposed  to  the  late 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Rev. 
William  Vincent  Harold,  held  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  pursuant  to  public  notice — 
Matthew  Carey,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  John  Carrell  and  Daniel  J.  Des- 
mond were  appointed  secretaries,  when  the 
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following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  to  the  honour  of  our  faith,  to  pledge  our- 
unaniinously  adopted : — selves,  as  we  do  hereby,  that  we  will  have 

Whereas,  on  the  3d  day  of  this  month,  recourse  to  all  lawful  means  to  obtain  from 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Conwell,  Bishop  of  Phila-  Rome  a speedy  and  permanent  remedy 
delphia,  served  a written  notice  of  suspension  against  the  abuse  of  which  we  complain, 
from  all  jurisdiction  and  sacred  functions,  by  the  establishment  of  the  canonical  rights 
oo  the  Rev.  WHliam  Vincent  Harold,  Pastor  of  our  clergy. 

of  St  Mary’s  Church  in  this  city,  which  instru-  Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen 

ment  does  not  recite  any  cause  whatever  be  a general  committee ; and  that  they  are 
for  a proceeding  so  grave  from  its  nature  hereby  authorized  to  select  an  acting  com- 
and  institution,  as  this  spiritual  penalty;  mittee  of  three  out  of  their  number,  to  whom 
and  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  ot  any  in-  the  charge  of  opening  and  conducting  a cor- 
dividual  on  whom  it  may  be  inflicted : respondence  with  the  proper  authorities  in 

And  whereas,  the  Rev.  William  Vincent  the  Catholic  Church  snail  be  entrusted  on 
Harold  has  been  known  to  this  congregation  behalf  of  this  meeting ; so  that  the  object 
for  a period  now  approachiug  twenty  years;  avowed  in  the  above  resolutions,  and  all 
and  (Turing  a great  part  of  this  time  in  the  things  connected  with  the  same,  may  be 
relation  of  an  officiating  Roman  Catholic  attained  in  a manner  the  most  consistent 
clergyman  in  the  churcn  or  district  of  St.  with  the  reputation  of  the  church  and  its 
Mary’s,  and  has  always  been  esteemed,  not  ministers. 

only  by  the  congregation,  but  by  the  citi-  Matthew  Carey,  John  Diamond,  * 
zens  of  Philadelphia  of  every  religious  per-  Richard  W.  Meade,  Joseph  Donath, 

suasion,  as  a clergyman  of  the  most  irre-  Lewis  Clapier,  William  Myers, 

proachable  morals,  of  eminent  zeal  in  the  Jerome  Keating,  James  Henderson, 

discharge  of  his  pastoral  functions,  and  of  Edward  Barry,  Lewis  Ryan, 

talents  which  have  reflected  singular  honour  John  Borie,  Charles  Johnson, 

on  our  church : John  Keating,  Bernard  McCredy, 

And  whereas,  although  we  are  informed  Morgan  Carr,  John  T.  Sullivan, 

but  too  well  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  church  John  Carrell,  John  Maitland, 

of  America,  a Roman  Catholic  bishop  may  Dennis  McCredy,  James  Eneu, 

deprive  any  of  his  cleigy  of  their  functions,  Joseph  Snyder,  Patrick  Hayes, 

and  subject  them  to  all  the  injurious  effects  Cornelius  Tiers,  Jos.  Nancrede,  M.  D., 

of  suspension  or  deprivation,  without  regu-  Joseph  Dugan.  Hugh  Cavenaugh, 

lar  process,  and  of  mere  arbitrary  motion ; Peter  Scravendyke,  James  Brady, 

yet,  we  are  also  aware,  that  such  a practice  Joseph  Blame,  Timothy  Desmond, 

is  an  abuse,  being  contrary  to  the  funda-  And,  Resolved,  That  the  acting  commit- 
mental  principles  of  justice,  and  subversive  tee  shall  have  authority  to  assemble  the 
of  the  nghts  of  clergymen,  whom  it  subjects  general  committee  from  time  to  time,  when 
to  tlie  mere  caprice  of  an  individual : its  advice  or  assistance  may  be  essential. 

And  whereas,  the  necessary  consequence  Matthew  Carey,  Chairman, 

of  the  repeated  occurrence  of  this  harsh  John  Carrell,  ) « . • 

measure  in  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  Daniel  J.  Desmond,  ( 

has  affected,  in  the  opinion  of  our  fellow-  Philadelphia,  April  24th,  1827. 

Christians  of  other  denominations,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by 
presenting  in  its  hierarchy,  a dangerous  and 
revolting  example  of  arbitrary  power ; whilst 
the  rising  generation  of  our  own  com  mu-, 
nion,  being  accustomed  to  hear  such  re- 
proaches against  the  church  of  their  fathers, 
already  exhibit  in  too  many  instances,  an 
indifference  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  most 
pernicious  tendency : 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  us  to  belong 
to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  our  bishop 
to  deal  in  spiritual  censures  in  such  a way 
as  must  bring  them  into  disrepute ; and  that 
we  look  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
for  redress,  under  the  evils  which  this  sys- 
tem is  inflicting  upon  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  owe 
it  to  our  children,  to  our  future  peace,  and 


SECTION  XXXI. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  unfortunate  situation  of  this  city,  so 
far  as  concerns  our  religion,  has  been  du- 
ring a long  time,  in  a variety  of  respects, 
most  afflicting.  We  do  not  recollect  a single 
moment,  during  upwards  of  six  years,  that 
there  was  peace  in  the  diocess;  but  we 
have  been  generally  silent,  because  we 
found  that  our  interference  was  not  useful, 
and  that  whilst  we  knew  our  intentions  to 
have  been  correct,  we  were  misconceived, 
misrepresented,  and  seriously  injured,  not 
by  one  side  only,  but  by  both ; for  we  joined 
with  neither.  The  object  sought  by  one 
party  was  perfectly  lawful,  necessary,  and 
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beneficial:  but  we  never  observed  what  we 
considered  the  proper  means  used  to  attain 
what  ought  never  to  have  been  placed  in 
jeopardy:  and  because  we  expressed  our 
doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued,  we  were  represented  as 
hostile  to  a principle  in  support  of  which 
we  have  raaae  the  most  serious  sacrifices : 
the  angry  feelings  of  the  contending  parties 
were  directed  even  against  our  subscription 
list,  because  we  would  not  belie  our  judg- 
ment. Could  our  publications  of  opinion  or 
of  argument,  however,  have  availed  any- 
thing, we  should  have  continued  tq  publish : 
but  we  found  obstacles  which  time  alone 
could  remove,  and  until  after  their  removal, 
writing  would  only  augment  the  evil : we 
were  therefore  silent,  or  we  gave  merely  a 
passing  and  slight  observation,  or  placed  a 
Tact  upon  recora. 

The  American  documents  which  we  now 
publish,  have  been  in  our  possession  during 
many  months,  and  we  then  as  clearly  saw, 
as  we  now  do,  their  utter  incompatibility 
with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our 
church,  and  we  of  course  knew  what  must 
ultimately  be  their  fate. 

The  bishop,  we  believe,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, exceeded  his  powers  with  them: 
the  covenant  in  the  concessions  made  to 
the  trustees  on  that  score  was  always  void. 
The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  as  well  defined,  and  as 

Srecisely  limiting  in  their  regulations,  as  are 
lose  of  our  civil  government.  A governor 
of  a state  cannot  make  a bargain  to  violate 
his  public  rights,  or  not  to  perform  his  pub- 
lic duty.  Such  a bargain  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  A state  legislature 
cannot  grant  a charter,  or  become  party  to 
a contract  which  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  of  our  federal  constitu- 
tion. Neither  can  a bishop,  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  of  a diocess,  or  the  synod 
of  a province  grant  to  a vestry  rights  or 
"powers  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  or 
the  general  discipline  of  the  church ; and  in- 
deed, it  required  but  a glance  from  any  per- 
son who  was  in  the  least  degree  conversant 
with  either,  as  regarded  the  points  in  ques- 
tion, to  see  that  the  document  which  Dr. 
Conwell  was  induced  to  subscribe,  was  per- 
fectly incompatible  with  one  if  not  with 
both.  The  gentlemen  who  subscribed  the 
protest  are  not  theologians,  nor  do  we  sup- 
pose they  aspire  to  the  title ; for  one  of  them 
we  entertain  sentiments  of  kind  esteem,  and 
believe  his  object  is  to  do  good:  but  to 
mean  well  is  not  enough,  people  should  be- 
sides know  how  to  act  properly  and  effectu- 
ally: we  should  hope  his  companions  are 
equally  well  disposed  as  is  this  gentleman : 


we  can  overlook  much  in  persons  circum- 
stanced as  they  were ; and  this  alone  pre- 
vents our  describing  their  protest  as  its 
terms  would  deserve.  We  always  con- 
sidered the  making  of  it  to  be  on  their  part 
as  unaccountable  an  oversight,  as  was  the 
subscribing  to  the  document  of  concord  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Conwell. 

We  have  in  our  possession  histories  of 
the  negotiations  from  opposed  parties,  and 
we  have  from  them  formed  an  opinion, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  publish. 
We  give  the  documents: 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  agreement : 

“ Whereas,  for  some  years  past,  unhappy 
differences  have  existed  between  the  Bisnop 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  congregation  of  St 
Mary’s  Church,  in  the  said  city:  And 
whereas,  the  parties  have  agreed,  amicably, 
to  settle  all  their  disputes,  and  to  restore 
harmony  and  union  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  said  city : 

“ Now  know  ye,  that  the  following  arti- 
cles are  mutually  agreed  upon,  settled,  and 
determined,  between  the  Right  Reverend 
Henry  Conwell,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  of 
the  one  part,  and  1 the  trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Society,  worshipping  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,’  of 
the  other  part,  as  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  reconciliation  and  union 
shall  be  effected. 

“First.  The  faith  and  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  shall  remain  sa- 
cred and  inviolate : and  in  accordance  with 
these  principles,  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
the  said  church  shall  be  committed  to  the 
care  and  government  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
temporal  concerns  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

“Second.  So  far  as  the  parties  hereto 
have  power  and  authority  so  to  do,  all  in- 
dictments, prosecutions,  actions  and  causes 
of  action,  suits,  damages,  and  trespasses, 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  mutually  re- 
leased and  abandoned : a general  amnesty 
to  be  published  in  the  churches  of  this  city ; 
and  if  any  deeds,  books,  papers,  or  docu- 
ments, belonging  to  the  corporation,  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  bishop,  they 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  present  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  second  party  hereto. 

Third.  The  Right  Reverend  Henry  Con- 
well  is  hereby  recognised  as  bishop  and 
senior  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  m the 
same  manner  as  he  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  disputes  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church  j but  the  bishop  voluntarily  relin- 
quishes all  claim  for  arrears  of  salary  and 
emoluments  attached  to  the  said  office. 

“Fourth.  The  bishop  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  trustees  to  recommend  suitable 
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persons  as  pastors  of  St.  Maiy's  Church,  on 
the  following  terms  and  conditions : 

“A.  The  bishop  shall  appoint  the  clergy 
and  notify  the  same  to  the  trustees. 

4*  B.  Should  the  trustees  consider  any  one, 
or,  each  of  the  pastors  thus  appointed , disqua- 
lified for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion, they,  the  lay-trustees,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  meet  and  state  their  objections  to  the 
bishop. . 

44  C.  Such  statement,  in  order  to  merit  the 
investigation  of  the  bishop,  shall  have  signa- 
tures of  at  least  a majority  of  the  lay-trustees. 

44  D.  Should  the  bishop  please  to  persist 
in  the  appointment  of  such  priest  or  pastors, 
so  objected  against,  he  will  do  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz. : He.  the  bishop,  shall 
appoint,  together  with  nimself,  any  two 
Catholic  clergymen  not  connected  with  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  who  shall  meet  a com- 
mittee of  three,  lawfully  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  order  to  consider  the 
objections  made  against  the  pastor  or  pas- 
tors, appointed  by  the  bishop. 

44  E.  A majority  of  votes  on  either  side, 
shall  be  respected  by  the  bishop,  if  in  favour 
of  the  trustees,  as  cause  for  the  withdrawal 
of  his  appointment;  if  in  his  own  favour,  a 
submission  to  the  appointment. 

44  F.  Should  the  number  of  votes  be  equal, 
(the  bishop  voting  as  an  individual,)  the 
parties  shall  cast  lots  for  a fourth  person, 
whose  vote  shall  determine  the  bishop. 

“G.  In  these  proceedings  secrecy  shall 
be  regarded  as  inviolable. 

14  Fifth.  The  bishop  shall  appoint  two  per- 
sons as  pastors,  who  shall  forthwith,  with 
him,  officiate  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 

44  Sixth.  The  salary  of  the  bishop,  as  such, 
shall  be  permanent,  and  not  decreased, 
without  his  consent,  during  his  continuance 
in  office.  The  salaries  of  the  pastors  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
care  being  taken  that,  as  far  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  church  will  permit,  a suitable 
provision  shall  be  made  for  them. 

“Seventh.  The  small  tenement  in  Wil- 
ling's Alley,  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
dull  be  furnished  ana  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  two  assisting  pastors  for  the  time 
being  of  St  Mary's  Church. 

44  Eighth.  The  bishop  leaves  the  fixing  of 
the  salary  for  himself  and  the  assisting  clergy 
to  the  liberality  and  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

“Ninth.  As  soon  as  these  articles  have 
been  mutually  executed  and  exchanged  be- 
tween the  parties,  they  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  previously 
given,  St.  Mary's  Church  shall  be  opened, 
under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 


44  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have 
hereunto  irrevocably  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  the  9th  day  of  October,  1826. 

44  Henry  Conwell,  [l.s.] 

44  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

44  R.  W.  Meade,  [l.s/ 

44  John  Ashley,  'l.s/ 

44  Archibald  Randall,  [l.s.J 
“ Committee  of  Trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

44  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the 
presence  of  us : 

4‘  Michael  Hurley, 

44  Joslah  Randall. 

44  At  the  time  of  entering  the  above  con- 
tract on  the  minutes  of  the  corporation,  the 
annexed  protest  was  offered  to  the  bishop 
by  the  trustees,  which  was  admitted  ana 
accepted  by  him. 

44  The  trustees  of  St.  Mary's  Church  do 
hereby  declare  that  nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing agreement  shall  be  construed  or  in- 
tended to  mean,  under  any  shape  or  form, 
a relinquishment  or  abandonment  by  them, 
of  what  they  consider  their  inherent  right  of 
presentation ; on  the  contrary,  they  declare 
that  the  preceding  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  by  them  solely  to  restore  peace, 
and  with  a view  to  enable  them  to  prose- 
cute more  efficaciously  their  claim  to  the 
right  of  presentation,  as  practised  in  all 
other  countries.  The  trustees  consider  this 
right  as  important  to  the  spiritual  as  it  is  to 
the  temporal  authorities  ox  the  church,  and 
that  peace  and  harmony  can  never  thorough- 
ly exist  till  the  right  is  acknowledged  and 
practised  in  these  United  States. 

44  Further,  The  trustees  declare  that  no- 
thing contained  in  the  preceding  agreement 
shall  be  construed  as  admitting  or  confirm- 
ing the  principle  that  the  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  own  right,  is,  or  can  name 
himself,  a pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church ; for 
the  sake  of  peace,  the  trustees  have  con- 
sented that  Doctor  Conwell  should,  from 
this  date,  be  a pastor;  but  this  act,  done  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances^  they  declare  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  forming  a precedent. 

44  Third,  and  lastly,  the  trustees  profit  of 
this  opportunity,  to  aeclare  that  they  will, 
with  aU  their  energy,  prosecute  their  claim 
to  the  See  of  Rome  to  allow  a bull  or  decree 
against  any  future  bishop  being  appointed, 
unless  his  appointment  shall  have  been 
made  with  the  approbation  and  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
diocess. 

[Signed]  44  R.  W.  Meade, 

44  John  Ashley, 

44  Archibald  Randall, 

14  Committee  of  Trueteee. 

I 44  Oct.  9,  1826.° 
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The  above  were  transmitted  to  Rome  by 
some  persons  who  believed  them  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  doctrine  and  general 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
and  we  should  suppose  that  every  Ameri- 
can prelate  has  received  a similar  letter  to 
that  which  has  been  received  by  the  bishop 
of  this  diocess,  and  which  he  has  given  to 
us  for  publication  in  conformity  with  the 
desire  expressed  in  the  letter  itself,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy : 

R.  P.  D.  Joanni  England , Episcopo  Carolo - 
politano,  Carolopolim. 

lllustrissime  ac  Reverendissime  Domine : — 
Quam  graviter  Sacra  Congregatio  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  tulerit  ea,  quae  Philadelphia  die 
9,  Octobris,  anno  1826,  R.  P.  D.  Henricum 
Con  well,  Episcopum  Philadelphiensem,  inter 
et  Aedituos  Ecclesia  S.  Maria  Cathedralis 
sua  contigerunt,  Amplitudo  Tua  facile  in- 
telliget,  cui  exploratum  est  sumraum  Sacra 
ipsius  Congregationis  studium,  lit  Catholica 
ae  Ecclesiastica  jurisdiction e Doctrina,  et 
Disciplina  Ecclesia  Sanctissima,  ubique  sar- 
ta  tectaque  custodiatur.  Ea  enim  Episco- 
pum Philadelphiensem  inter  et  Aedituos 
est  inita  Conventio  memorata  die,  ea  ab 
Aedituis  facta  declaratio,  ut  spectet  utraque 
ad  Episcopalera  potestatem,  et  Ecclesiasti- 
cam  de  ea  potestate  Disciplinam,  in  Diae- 
cesi  Philadelphiensi,  evertendam.  Persua- 
sum  quidem  est  Sacra  Congregationi,  Epis- 
copum non  satis  accurata  rei  consideratione 
adductum  esse  ad  assensum  suum  in  eo 
negotio  prabendum.  Verum  muneris  esse 
8ui  prorsus  Sacra  Congregatio  intelligit  om- 
nibus ostendere,  qua  sua  sit  de  Conven- 
tione  ilia  ac  declaratione  sentential  Quare 
Araplitudini  Tua  significat,  idque  cupit  a 
Te  palam  manifestari,  Eminentissimos  Car- 
dinales,  in  Generali  Conventu  ad  rem  ipsam 
judicandam  habito  die  30  Aprilis,  comm  uni 
suffragio  censuisse:  Conventionem  & Decla- 
rationem , de  qua  sermo  est,  omnino  esse  repro- 
bandam.  Ut  vero  quisque  intelligat  quanta 
sit  rei,  de  qua  agitur,  gravitas,  et  quanto- 
pere  in  istis  pracipue  Regionibus  Religionis 
intersit  notum  omnibus  esse  Conventionem 
illam  declarationemque  reprobandam  esse, 
illud  etiam  Amplitudini  Tua  Sacra  Congre- 
gatio communicandum  habet  Petrum  per 
Leonem  hac  in  re  loquutum  esse.  Nam  Sanc- 
tissimus  Dominus  Noster  Leo  XII.  re  ma- 
ture perpensa,  die  Maji  6,  superius  relatum 
Sacra  Congregationis  responsum  confirma- 
vit,  suamque  mentera  esse  expresse  raanifes- 
tavit,  Catholicos  omnes  in  istis  Regionibus 
commorantes  admonere,  se  ipsum  quoque 
decemere  Conventionem  et  Declarationem 
illam  reprobandam  omnino  esse. 

Confiao  futurum,  ut  cum  in  America  in- 


notuerit,  qua  sit  Sedis  Apostolica  hac  de  re 
sententia  omnes  pareant,  resque  Ecclesias- 
tica in  legitimo  ordine  contineantur,  ac  pre- 
cor  Deum,  ut  Amplitndinem  Tuam  diu  sos- 
pitem  ac  feiicem  servet. 

Amplitudinis  Tua 

Roma  ex  Aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de 
Propaganda  Fide  die  19  Maji,  1827. 

Uti  Frater  Studiossissimus, 

D.  Maurus,  Card.  Catpellari, 

Prefectus. 

Petrus  Caprano,  Archieplscopus  Iconion. 

S.  Cong,  de  Prop.  fid.  Secretarius. 

translation. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  John  England , 

Bishop  of  Charleston , Charleston , U.  S.  A. 

Right  Reverend  and  Most  Illustrious 
Sir  : — You,  who  so  well  know  that  the  first 
object  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  fide  is,  that  the  most  holy  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should 
be  everywhere  preserved  m order  and  un- 
der protection,  will  easily  understand  how 
grievously  that  Sacred  Congregation  was 
affected  by  what  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1826,  between  the 
Right  Reverend  Father,  Henry  Conweii, 
the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Cathedral  Cnurch  of  St.  Mary’s. 
For  on  that  day  such  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  trustees,  and  such  a decla- 
ration made  by  the  trustees,  as  that  each  of 
them  was  calculated  to  overthrow  the  epis- 
copal authority,  and  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline regarding  that  authority,  in  the  diocess 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Sacred  Congregation 
is  indeed  persuaded  that  the  bishop  was 
brought  to  give  his  assent  in  that  case  with- 
out having  given  the  matter  sufficiently  ac- 
curate consideration ; but  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  make  its 
opinion  of  that  agreement  and  declaration 
known  to  all  persons.  Wherefore,  it  com- 
municates that  opinion  to  you,  and  desires 
it  to  be  openly  made  known  by  you,  that 
the  most  eminent  cardinals,  in  a general 
assembly  held  to  judge  of  this  subject  upon 
the  30th  of  April,  by  their  common  suffrage 
have  given  as  tneir  judgment,  that  the  said 
agreement  and  declaration , which  were  the  sub- 
jects of  debate,  were  to  he  altogether  reprobated. 
Moreover,  that  it  might  be  well  understood 
of  how  great  importance  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  how  much  the  interests  ot  religion 
require  the  reprobation  of  that  agreement 
ana  declaration  to  be  known  to  all,  espe- 
cially in  that  country,  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion has  to  communicate  to  yon  that  m okas 
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matter  Peter  hath  spoken  through  Leo.  For 
our  most  holy  Lonl  Leo  XII.^  having  ma- 
turely considered  the  affair,  did,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  confirm  the  aforesaid  aaswer  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation ; and  did  expressly 
manifest  his  desire  to  admonish  all  the  Ca- 
tholics dwelling  in  those  regions,  that  he 
also  decreed  that  the  specified  agreement 
and  declaration  were  by  all  means  to  be 
reprobated. 

I trust,  therefore,  that  when  the  opinion 
of  the  Apostolic  See  upon  this  subject  shall 
have  been  known  in  America,  all  will 
obey,  and  that  the  concerns  of  the  church 
will  be  preserved  in  their  lawful  order;  and 
1 beseech  God  long  {o  preserve  you  safe 
and  happy. 

Home,  from  the  buildings  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  fide,  May  19, 
1827. 

Your  most  obsequious  brother, 

D.  Maurus,  Cardinal  Cappellari, 

Prefect. 

Peter  Caprano,  Archbishop  of  Iconium, 

Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Cong,  de  Prop. 

fide. 

To  these  documents  we  shall  add  little, 
and  that  principally  the  statement  of  facts. 
We  know  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
American  bishops,  if  not  all  of  them,  im- 
mediately upon  learning  the  tenor  of  the 
agreement,  distinctly  and  unequivocally  de- 
clared it  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  it  contrary  to  her  doctrine; 
but  they  then,  and  now,  we  believe,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia 
intended  well;  hence,  though  they  were 
aware  that  he  exceeded  his  powers,  and 
acted  incompatibly  with  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  they  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  himself  conscious  of  having  so  done. 
We  also  know  that  the  bishop  was  advised 
by  several  of  his  clergy  to  give  this  assent ; 
and  that  they  represented  to  him  that  if  he 
then,  after  so  much  dissension  and  ill-will, 
created  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  peace  ana 
reconciliation,  he  would  have  to  answer 
for  ail  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a pro- 
tracted and  perhaps  interminable  schism. 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  capital  error 
which  was  committed  lay,  if  we  are  righdy 
informed,  in  the  employing  as  mediator  and 
umpire  of  the  differences,  not  a person  who 
knew  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  but  a gentleman  who,  however 
estimable  and  learned  he  otherwise  might 
be,  knows  as  little  of  the  true  character  of 
that  church  as  gentlemen  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  usually  do.  Whatsoever 
their  dispositions  and  other  acquirements 


might  be,  we  must  declare,  that,  after  ex- 
tensive and  ample  opportunity  frequently 
used  to  test  our  opinion,  we  never  yet  met 
a Protestant  gentleman  who  had  even  a 
tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  outline  of 
our  form  of  church  government,  or  any- 
thing like  a correct  view  of  our  doctrine: 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  they  are  gene- 
rally positive  of  their  being  well  informed 
upon  the  subjects  in  the  ratio  of  the  mis- 
conceptions which  they  have  collected 
from  hostile  writers.  We  believe  the  Phi- 
ladelphia agreement  was  framed  by  a gen- 
tleman of  this  description,  who,  with  the 
best  intentions,  was  as  unfit  for  the  task  as 
a merely  skilful  surgeon  would  be  to  draft 
deeds  and  statutes  for  the  regulations  of 
contingencies,  descents,  and  remainders. 
This  decision  in  Rome,  which  could  not 
have  been  of  any  other  tenor,  does  little  to 
remove  the  evils  which  at  present  afflict 
the  church  of  Philadelphia.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  produce  at  least  the  effect 
of  teaching  lessons  of  prudence,  modera- 
tion, forbearance,  and  the  inability  of  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  a profession  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  with  a violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  evils 
are  serious,  but  the  remedy  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  is  generally  imagined.  The  canons 
of  the  church  and  her  spirit  are  in  favour  of 
an  administration  of  known  law  by  a recog- 
nised tribunal.  The  laws  are  in  existence, 
and  so  are  the  tribunals ; and  'so  is  the  au- 
thority empowered  to  construct  those  local 
regulations  which  would  make  the  law 
efficient.  There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
many  wild  theories  set  afloat,  there  has 
been  great  jealousy,  perhaps  a great  por- 
tion of  it  unfounded;  but  we  cannot  help 
indulging  the  hope,  that  order  will  arise 
out  of  the  unfortunate  chaos  which  has  too 
long  continued.  Wre  have  been  frequently 
amazed  at  how  the  discord  could  have  been 
perpetuated.  We  do  trust  it  will  speedily 
vanish.  Let  the  principles  of  church  disci- 
pline, and  a serious  intention  in  all  parties 
to  adopt  them,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result;  mutual  confidence  will  succeed  to 
jealousy,  and  harmony  to  confusion;  in- 
stead of  debating  what  ought  to  be  enacted, 
the  inquiry  will  be,  how  shall  they  carry 
into  execution  what  has  been  proved  good 
by  the  experience  of  ages  ana  of  nations. 
Trie  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  not  a sub- 
ject for  experiment.  It  is  a system  which 
has  been  given  by  God  to  man,  not  to  im- 
prove upon  its  construction,  but  for  man  to 
improve  himself  by  its  practice. 
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SECTION  XXXII. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Since  our  last  publication  we  have  been 
favoured  by  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  with 
a number  of  documeuts  and  statements  con- 
cerning the  late  transactions  of  his  church. 
We  shall  publish  what  he  has  desired,  and 
we  shall  use  the  discretion  which  he  has 
left  us  respecting  other  parts  of  his  commu- 
nications; as  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
better  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  or  prema- 
ture agitation  of  some  of  the  topics,  we 
shall  not  at  present  publish  all  that  we  have 
received. 

We  must  premise  that  whatever  our  opi- 
nion might  be  as  to  the  prudence  of  some 
of  his  acts,  this  afflicted  prelate  has,  through- 
out the  whole  series  of  his  trials,  been  proved 
unimpeachable  in  his  moral  conduct,  and 
sound  in  his  faith;  and  seldom,  indeed,  has 
it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a bishop  to  have  been 
placed  in  more  perplexing  difficulties.  His 
conduct,  in  this  last  instance,  ought  to  raise 
him  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends  ; for  he  has 
manifested  a proper  and  edifying  respect 
for  the  superior  tribunal  by  which  his  own 
public  act  has  been  declared  irregular  and 
void.  The  sacrifice  of  pride  upon  the  altar 
of  duty  is  not  easily  made,  and  especially 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which 
he  was  placed . His  conduct  has  edified  us ; 
and  will  be  doubtless  beneficial  in  its  results. 
We  are  happy  in  having  grounds  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  all  others  concerned  will,  in 
this  respect,  imitate  Dr.  Conwell. 

The  following  preamble  appeared  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  agree- 
ment which  was  given  in  our  last,  and  of 
some  facts  which  succeeded  its  execution, 
in  a pamphlet  which  was  published  in  Phi- 
ladelphia on  the  25th  of  April,  1827. 

An  Address  to  the  Pewholders  and  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  Church. 

“ The  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
had  been,  for  a length  of  time,  the  victim 
of  an  unfortunate  schism,  which  cast  so 
much  opprobrium  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  excited  the  angry  passious  to 
a degree  unheard  of  in  this  country,  in  simi- 
lar controversies.  It  is  a melancholy  reflec- 
tion to  revert  to  that  period,  to  remember 
that  the  father  was  arrayed  in  hostility 
against  the  son— the  brother  against  the 
brother — the  social  bonds  of  relationship 
were  rent  asunder — families  disunited,  and 
an  animosity  existed  between  the  parties, 
which  time,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemea 
only  to  increase.  During  this  period,  the 
trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  made  various, 


but  unfortunately  fruitless  attempts  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  congregation.  An  agree- 
ment was  at  length  entered  into  between 
the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Conwell,  and  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  all  differences ; as  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  agreement  are  not 
generally  known,  a copy  is  subjoined  here- 
with.” 


, In  the  copy  of  the  agreement  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  bishop,  in  the  sixth 
article,  the  following  correction  is  marked, 
‘‘a  suitable  and  ^qual  provision  shall  be 
made  for  them.” — The  words  and  eoual  are 
not  in  the  copy  which  we  have  published, 
nor  are  they  m any  of  the  two  different 
printed  copies  which  we  have  seen. 

In  the  publication  sent  to  us,  the  history 
of  the  declaration  of  the  trustees  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“The  trustees,  anxious  to  uphold  what 
they  considered  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  their  constituents,  and  wishing  that  no 
possible  misunderstanding  should  take  place 
as  to  their  views,  in  the  final  arrangement 
of  their  disputes  with  the  bishop,  presented 
to  him,  at  the  time  of  entering  the  contract 
on  the  minutes  of  the  corporation,  the  an- 
nexed protest,  which  was  admitted  and  accept- 
ed by  him.” 

The  bishop  has  written  on  the  margin  the 
following  words : 

“The  bishop  denies  having  received  or 
seen  this  declaration,  until  he  saw  it  by  acci- 
dent some  time  after  the  settlement.” 

The  following  is  the  next  document  upon 
our  list : — 


“ The  undersigned  Roman  Catholics,  trus- 
tees of  St.  Mary’s  Church  (incorporated),  in 


a committee 
light  Rev.  Dr.  Conwell 


Philadelphia,  having 
to  confer  with  the 
on  the  subject  of  the  schism , with  instruc- 
tions. 1 that  the  terms  of  admission  into  the 
church ’ should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible 
— and  that  no  priest  should  be  appomted  as 
pastor  in  said  church  against  whom  the 
congregation,  representea  by  the  trustees* 
had  any  reasonable  cause  of  objection,  ana 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  having  agreed,  to 
these  measures,  according  to  an  understand- 
ing on  that  subject  by  the  parties— and 
which  imported  that  nothing  should  be  done 
in  that  cause  in  violation  of  the  Catholic 
principles,  of  which  the  Holy  See  is  the  judge: 

Therefore,  the  above  act  of  settlement  is 
humbly  submitted  to  the  Sacred  College  of 
the  Propaganda,  for  its  decision  on  the 
points  in  this  instrument  which  may  affect 
the  canons  and  general  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

“ Done  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  4th,  1826. — 
Witness  the  seal  of  tne  corporation. 
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“Begging  from  His  Holiness  his  paternal 
benediction,  we  subscribe  ourselves  most 
respectfully, 

John  Leamy, 

John  Ashley, 

Edward  Barry, 

Bernard  Gallagher, 
Patrick  O’Connell, 
John  O’Keefe, 

R.  W.  Meade,  Absent , 
Arch’d  Randall. 

“Attest,  (seal.) 

ArcU’d  Randall,  Secretary. 

“This  is  a true  copy, 

t Henry,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia .” 

The  next  document  is  the  answer  of  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  to  the  Bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Wustrissimo  at  Reverendissimo  Domino  Henrico 

Conwell , Episcopo  Philadelphia , Phxladel- 

pktam . 

Illcstri8sime  ac  Reverendissime  Dominf.  : 
— Amplitudinis  Tu©  litter©  die  20  Octobris, 
ac  20  Novembris,  anni  1826,  script©  ad  nos 
pervenerunt.  quibus  nuntiabatur  Conven- 
tionem  qu  an  cl  am  Amplitudinem  tuara  interac 
.Edituos  Ecclesi©  St.  Mari©  Cathedralis  tu© 
initam  esse : Itemque  a R.  P.  Antonio  Kohl- 
mann  Soc.  Jesu.  accepimus  epistolam  a P. 
Michaele  Hurley  Ordinis  St.  Augustini  ad 
euodem  die  22  Januarii,  1827  scriptam,  in 
qua,  quemadmodum  Amplitudinis  Tu©  lit- 
teris  die  la  Februarii  continetur,  Pacli  initi 
cum  adituis  summa  : refertur  ut  ab  ipso  P. 
Kohlmann  versa  iri  Italicum  sermon em, 
Sacr©  Congregationi  exhiberetur.  Allat© 
denique  nobis  sunt  Amplitudinis  Tu©  litter© 
die  20  Martii  ad  nos  Philadelphia  miss©, 
uibus  authenticum  memorat©  conventionis 
ie  9 Octobris,  anno  1826,  ab  Amplitudine 
Tua  cum  ©dituis  St.  Mari©  init©  exemplum 
adjecturo  eat,  una  cum  aliquorum  illius  Ec- 
clesi© edituorum  epistola  die  4 Novembris, 
ejusdem  anni  data;  qu©  conventio  ipsa  Sa- 
cra Congregation  is  de  Propaganda  Fide 
iudicio  subiicitur.  Profecto  m sum  mo  do- 
lore,  quo  afiecti  sumus  cum  conventionem 
illam  considerare  c©perimus  cumque  de- 
clarationem  earn  vidimus  qu©  die  quo  pac- 
tum inhum  fuit,  ab  ©dituis  facta  est,  ali- 
quantum  sumus  recreati  ob  consilium  ab 
©dituis  suaceptum  de  Conventione  ipsa  Sa- 
cra Congregationis  sententi©  subjicienda, 
nam  com  intelligeremus*  Amplitudinem 
Tuam  certe  Sacr©  Congregationis  ac  Sedis 
Apo6tolic©  judicio  libenter  obtemperaturam 
ac  persuasum  etiam  haberemus  te  nonnisi 
ex  rei  parum  considerata  natura  adduci  po- 
tuisse  ad  conventionem  illam  ineundam  ac 
declarationem  recipiendam,  nos  consolandi 

VOL.  V.  14 


rationem  suscepimus  cum  ex  epistola  ©di- 
tuorum  diei  4,  Novembris,  argumentum 
desumere  potuimus  eos  etiam  qua  necesse 
est  observantia  Sacr©  Congregationis  et  Se- 
dis Apostolic©  responsum  esse  suscepturos. 

Itaque  significandum  Amplitudim  Tu© 
habemus.  Eminentissimos  Cardinales  in 
generali  Conventti  ad  totam  hanc  rem  judi- 
candam  die  30  Aprilis,  habito  facile  intelli- 
gentes  conventionem  ac  declaration  em  illam 
spectare  ad  Episcopalem  Potestatem  et  Ec- 
clesi asticam  de  ea  potestate  disciplinam  in 
dicecesi  ista  evertendam,  communi  suffragio 
censuisee  Conventionem  ac  Declarationem , de 
na  sermo  est,  omnino  esse  improbandam,  eos- 
emque  cupere  id  a te  palam  manifestari. — 
Ut  vero  Amplitudo  Tua  ceterique  sibi  per- 
suadeant  suramam  prorsus  esse  rei  de  qua 
agitur  gravitatem,  et  in  istis  pr©sertim  re- 
gionibus  summopere  Religionis  interesse 
omnibus  notum  fieri  conventionem  illam 
ac  declarationem  esse  reprobandam,  illud 
etiam  tibi  communicandum  habemus  Pe- 
trum  per  Leonem  hat  in  re  esse  locutum.  Nam 
Sanctis8imus  Dominus  noster  Leo  P.  P.  XII. 
re  accurate  perpensa  die  6,  Maii,  superius 
relatum  Sac.  Congregationis  responsum  con- 
firmavit,  suamque  mentem  esse  expresse 
manifestavit  Catholicos  omnes  in  istis  re- 
gionibus  commorantes  admoneri,  Se  ipsum 
quoque  decemere  conventionem  et  declara- 
tionem illam  omnino  reprobandam  esse. 

Confidimus  futurum  ut  quemadmodum 
Sedis  Apostolic©  judicium  nac  de  re  ab 
©dituis  requisitum  est,  ita  omnes  sententi© 
pareant  qu©  a Sede  ipsa  Apostolica  profecta 
est,  resque  Ecclesi©  ad  legitimum  ordinem 
isthic  revertantur  in  eoque  in  posterum  con- 
tineantur.  Precamur  Deum  interea,  ut  Am- 
plitudinem Tuam  diu  sospitem  ac  felicem 
servet. 

Amplitudinis  Tu© 

Rom©  ex  ASdibus  S.  Congregationis  de 
Propaganda  Fide  die  19,  Mail  1827. 

Uti  Fratrer  Studiosissimus, 

D.  Maurus,  Card.  Cappellari, 
Prefectus. 

Petrus  Caprano,  Archiepiscopus  Iconicen. 

S.  Cong,  de  Propv  fid.,  Secretarius. 

A true  copy. 

t Henry,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
translation. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  and  most  Illustrious 
Henry  Conwdl,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  Phi- 
ladelphia, U.  S.  A. 

Right  Reverend  and  most  Illustrious 
Sir: — Your  letters  of  the  20th  of  October 
and  of  the  20th  of  November,  of  the  year 
1826,  in  which  you  inform  us  of  a certain 
agreement  entered  into  between  you  and 
the  trustees  of  your  cathedral  church  of  St. 
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Mary’s,  have  reached  us:  also,  we  have 
received  from  the  Reverend  Father  Anthony 
Kohlmann,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a letter 
written  to  him  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Michael  Hurley,  of  the  Augustinian  Order, 
on  the  22d  of  Januarvr  1827 ; in  which,  as 
also  in  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  February,  is 
contained  the  substance  of  the  agreement 
made  with  the  trustees , translated  into  Italian 
for  the  cardinals  by  Father  Kohlmann  him- 
self, that  it  might  be  exhibited  to  the  Saered 
Congregation.  Finally  we  have  received 
your  letter  of  the  20th  "of  March  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  which  was  joined  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  aforesaid  agreement 
entered  into  on  the  9th  of  October,  1826, 
between  you  and  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary’s : 
together  with  the  letter  of  some  of  the 
trustees  of  that  church,  dated  on  the  4th  of 
November  of  the  said  year,  which  conven- 
tion itself  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  fide. 
Truly,  when  we  observed  the  counsel  taken 
by  the  trustees  of  submitting  the  agreement 
itself  to  the  opinion  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation, we  have  been  somewhat  relieved 
from  the  great  affliction  into  which  vre 
were  cast,  when  we  began  to  consider  that 
agreement,  and  when  we  saw  the  declara- 
tion which  was  made  by  the  trustees  on  the 
day  of  entering  into  the  agreement.  And 
because  we  understood  that  you  would, 
certainly,  with  good  will  obey  the  judgment 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  ana  of  the 
Apostolic  See;  and  were  also  persuaded 
that  you  could  not  have  been  induced, 
except  from  want  of  duly  considering  the 
nature  of  the  transaction,  to  have  entered 
into  that  agreement  and  receive  that  decla- 
ration: we  took  argument  of  consolation, 
when  from  the  letter  of  the  trustees,  datea 
the  4th  of  November,  we  could  see  ground 
of  hope  for  their  receiving  with  the  proper  re- 
spect the  answer  of  the  Sacred  Congregation. 

Wherefore  we  have  to  signify  to  you  that 
the  most  eminent  cardinals  being  in  general 
assembly  to  pass  judgment  upon  this  whole 
case,  on  the  30th  oi  April:  easily  seeing 
that  this  agreement  ana  declaration  were 
calculated  to  overthrow  the  episcopal  power, 
and  the  discipline  concerning  that  power  in 
that  diocess,  judged  by  common  suffrage, 
that  the  agreement  and  declaration , concerning 
which  there  is  question , are  to  be  entirely  repro- 
bated, and  that  they  desired  the  same  to  be 
openly  made  known  by  you.  And  that  you 
and  others  might  be  convinced  of  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  affair  under  con- 
sideration, and  especially  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  interests  of  religion  that  it  should 
be  known  to  all  persons,  that  the  said  agree- 
ment and  declaration  are  to  be  reprobated, 


we  have  also  to  communicate  to  you  that 
Peter  hath  in  this  case  spoken  through  Leo. 
For  our  most  holy  Lora  Pope  Leo  XII., 
having  accurately  weighed  the  case,  did,  on 
the  6th  day  of  May,  confirm  the  aforesaid 
answer  of  the  Sacred  Congregation ; and 
expressly  manifested  his  desire  that  all  the 
Catholics  dwelling  in  that  country  should 
be  admonished,  that  he  did  also  decree  that 
the  said  agreement  and  declaration  were  to 
be  altogether  reprobated. 

We  therefore  are  confident  that  since  the 
trustees  have  sought  the  judgment  of  the 
Apostolic  See  in  this  case,  so  all  will  obey 
that  sentence  which  has  gone  forth  from 
the  Apostolic  See  itself  ; and  that  church 
matters  will  henceforth  return  to  their  law- 
ful order,  and  be  in  future  preserved  within 
the  same. 

We  pray  God,  meantime,  long  to  preserve 
you  safe  and  happy. 

Rome,  from  the  buildings  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  fide,  May  19, 
1827. 

Y’our  most  obsequious  brother, 

D.  Maurus,  Cardinal  Cappellari, 

Prefect. 

Peter  Caprano,  Archbishop  of  Iconium, 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Cong,  de  Prop.  fide. 
A true  copy. 

t HenrY,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  next  document  is  the  form  of  publi- 
cation of  the  above  decision  made  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Doctor  Conwell  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  in  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Conwell’s  annunciation  of  the  de- 
cision of  Rome,  by  His  Holiness.  Pope 
Leo  XII.,  and  the  Sacred  College  ae  Pro- 
paganda, to  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  on  Sunday,  July  22d,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  agreement  made  between  the 
Bishop  and  the  Trustees,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
See,  by  the  parties  in  that  cause : 

Gentlemen , take  notice — I have  received 
official  information  from  Rome,  dated  on 
the  19th  of  May,  that  on  the  30th  of  April 
was  held  a full  meeting  of  the  cardinals  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  fide, 
convened  for  the  purpose  oi  examining 
whether  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  and  the  trustees 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1826,  accorded  With  the  canons  of  the  church 
or  not,  when  it  had  been  decreed  and  de- 
clared, after  due  deliberation,  that  the  said 
articles  were  uncatholic  ana  uncanonical, 
and  consequently  null  and  void — and  on  the 
6th  day  of  May,  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XII. 
attended  a meeting  on  the  same  occasion  in 
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propria  versona,  when  the  said  decision  of 
the  cardinals  was  taken  into  consideration 
and  confirmed  by  His  Holiness  in  due  form. 

Therefore,  in  obedience  to  this  decree,  I 
do  hereby  declare  and  publish  that  the  said 
articles  of  this  agreement  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  and  canons  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  having  been  repealed  and 
abrogated  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  to  be  declared  no 
longer  obligatory,  and  that,  being  bound  in 
conscience  to  obey  this  decision,  I do  most 
willingly  submit,  and  engage  to  act  on  that 
full  canonical  power,  claimed  and  exercised 
universally  by  bishops  of  every  nation  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  by  my  more  imme- 
diate brethren.  the  bishops  of  the  United 
States,  whose  favour  and  indulgence  1 crave 
on  this  occasion. 

In  conclusion,  I must  observe  that,  as  the 
agreement  of  which  there  is  question,  has 
been  pronounced  null  and  void,  the  appoint- 
ments and  arrangements  made  under  it  are 
null  and  void  also.  Published,  ore  proprio , 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  diocess,  inter  Afis- 
sarvm  Solemnia , on  Sunday,  the  22d  day  of 
July,  1827.  By  me, 

t Henry  Conwejll, 

Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

We  shall  conclude  our  publication  of  these 
documents  by  remarking  that  hitherto  the 
great  error  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  has 
been,  first,  in  abetting  and  instigating  clergy- 
men to  act  against  the  laws  ot  the  church ; 
and  secondly,  in  endeavouring  to  prevail 
upon  the  bishop  to  act  against  the  general 
discipline.  We  are  fully  convinced  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  attempting  at  present  to 
relapse  into  the  first  fault ) and  the  result  of 
their  late  effort  must  convince  them  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  the  second.  A bishop 
must  administer  his  diocess  according  to  the 
universal  law  of  the  church  j and  if  he  should 
combine  with  his  flock  in  violating  that  law, 
and  persist  in  its  violation,  it  will  only  ex- 
pose him  and  them  to  be  cut  off  from  Ca- 
tholic communion.  We  repeat  it.  The 
government  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  one 
of  law,  and  not  of  arbitrary  despotism. 
Where  causes  of  complaint  do  exist,  there 
are  laws  and  tribunals  by  which  they  can 
be  removed.  To  attempt  their  removal 
otherwise,  will  only  add  to  the  evils.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  in  Philadelphia  the 
proper  mode  will  be  henceforth  followed. 


SECTION  XXXIII. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  perceive  by  the  following  letter,  which 
we  copy  from  the  National  Gazette,  that  the 


affairs  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  that  city  appear 
to  be  at  length  likely  to  settle  down  in  peace. 

(COMMUNICATION.) 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  17.  1827. 
Dear  Sir: — I have  authorized  the  Rev. 
William  Vincent  Harold  and  the  Rev.  John 
Ryan  to  undertake  the  pastoral  functions, 
and  to  officiate  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  without 
delay,  having  conferred  on  them  the  neces- 
sary faculties  for  that  purpose ; and  request 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate 
this  intelligence  to  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  congregation  at  large,  with  my  best 
compliments. 

I nave  the  honour  to  be,  with  respect  and 
regard,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  friend  and 
servant  in  Christ, 

t Henry  Conwell, 

Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

Archibald  Randall,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
» he  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 

SECTION  XXXIV. 

PASTORAL  address. 

Francis  Patrick,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and 
appointment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  Bishop 
of  Arath,  and  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Congregation  worshipping 
in  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Beloved  Children  in  Christ:  — With 
much  anguish  of  heart,  we  have,  through 
the  deepest  sense  of  duty,  ordered  the  cessa- 
tion from  all  sacred  functions  in  the  church 
and  cemeteries  of  St.  Mary's,  under  penalty 
of  the  ecclesiastical  censure  of  suspension, 
to  be  incurred  by  any  clergyman  attempting 
the  exercise  of  any  such  function.  Ol  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 
painful  measure,  you  are  already  apprised ; 
yet  we  deem  it  expedient  to  state  the  events 
that  led  to  it,  clearly  and  distinctly,  lest  any 
amongst  you  should  imagine  that  we  had  in 
any  degree  ceased  to  cherish  that  tender 
affection  and  zeal  for  your  happiness  and 
salvation,  which  from  our  first  coming 
amongst  you,  we  invariably  manifested. 
Though  discharging  the  duties  of  the  sub- 
lime office  originally  committed  to  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ,  we  became  little  ones  in  the 
midst  of  you,  as  if  a nurse  should  cherish 
her  children.  So  desirous  of  you,  we  would 
gladly  have  imparted  to  you  not  only  the 
Gospel  of  God,  but  also  our  own  souls ; be- 
cause you  were  become  most  dear  to  us. 

2.  At  an  early  period  after  we  had  made 
the  episcopal  visitation  of  the  diocess,  and 
promulgated  the  jubilee  throughout  the 
churches  of  the  city,  namely,  on  the  27th 
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day  of  December  last,  we  resolved  to  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  discharge  of  the  pas- 
toral duties  amongst  you,  and  we  officially 
communicated  to  the  board  of  trustees  our 
determination,  which  sprang  only  from  the 
sincerest  zeal  for  your  spiritual  welfare.  To 
our  astonishment  and  affiiction  the  lay- 
trustees  made  the  communication  a matter 
of  deliberation,  instead  of  simply  recording 
it  on  their  books,  and  even  expressed  to  us 
their  dissatisfaction,  though  tne  charter  of 
incorporation  gives  them  no  right  whatever 
of  interference  under  any  shape  or  form  in 
pastoral  appointments,  and  though  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
allow  such  interference.  Having  complained 
in  a paternal  and  solemn  manner,  nowise 
unworthy  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit,  or  the 
meekness  of  the  prelacy,  of  this  attempt  to 
impede  the  conscientious  exercise  of  our 
episcopal  authority,  we  received  from  the 
lay-trustees  a letter  dated  the  12th  of  Janua- 
ry, wherein,  in  terms  not  usually  employed 
by  the  faithful  to  the  bishops  of  the  cnurch, 
they  expressed  their  determination  to  per- 
severe m their  resistance.  We  patiently 
bore  their  opposition,  in  the  hope  that  our 
untiring  efforts  for  the  instruction  and  sanc- 
tification of  our  flock  would  convince  them 
of  the  justice  of  our  views,  and  induce 
them  spontaneously  to  desist  from  a course 
directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  church 
government,  and  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter ; and  we  carefully  abstained  from  all  at- 
tempts to  influence  the  election,  avowing 
nevertheless  publicly  in  our  pastoral  address 
our  unchangeable  resolution  to  maintain,  at 
eveiy  risk  and  sacrifice,  the  spiritual  rights 
with  whose  guardianship  we  have  been  en- 
trusted. More  than  three  months  having 
passed,  and  the  lay-trustees,  after  their  re- 
election,  having  proved  their  determination 
to  persist  in  disregarding  our  corporate  rights 
as  chief  pastor,  by  assembling  a board  with- 
out our  participation,  though  the  charter  de- 
clares the  three  pastors  of  St.  Mary’s  mem- 
bers of  the  board  by  their  office,  we  could 
no  longer  tolerate  this  violation  of  our  char- 
tered rights,  which  implied  manifestly  the 
denial  of  our  pastoral  office.  We,  therefore, 
ill  a circular  letter  of  the  12th  April,  ap- 
prised the  pewholders  of  the  illegal  course 
of  the  lay-trustees,  and  of  the  penalty  de- 
creed by  the  Provincial  Council  and  Apos- 
tolic See,  against  such  interference  in  pas- 
toral appointments.  On  the  15th,  we  re- 
ceived a letter  signed  by  seven  of  their  num- 
ber. the  other  having  refused  to  persevere 
witn  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  episcopal 
authority.  In  this  communication  they  de- 
nied having  assumed  or  asserted  the  right 
of  choosing  their  own  pastors;  but  they  did 


not  venture  to  deny  that  they  had  indirectly, 
(as  we  had  charged  them  m our  circular,) 
asserted  and  assumed  it,  by  rejecting  the 
pastors  duly  appointed,  and  especially  by 
violating  our  corporate  rights  as  chief  pas- 
tor. We  called  on  them  for  a formal  and 
explicit  disclaimer  of  all  right  of  interfering 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  appointment, 
rejecting,  or  dismissal  of  pastors,  and  for  a 
pledge  that  they  would  henceforward  act 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter ; 
but  they  explicitly  declined  that  disclaimer 
and  pledge,  and  six  of  them  merely  offered 
to  subscribe  a memorandum  declaring  that 
they  agreed  to  recognise  us,  and  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Kelly,  as  clerical  members  of  the 
board*  of  trustees.  Such  an  agreement,  so 
far  from  being  a practical  proof  of  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Catholic  principles  of  church 
government,  and  of  their  respect  for  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  was  a measure 
calculated  to  confirm  and  establish  the  as- 
sumed right  of  agreeing  to  or  dissenting 
from  the  episcopal  appointments.  The  let- 
ter which  accompanied  the  memorandum 
contained  still  further  evidence,  that  the  la}r- 
trustees  claimed  and  attempted  to  exercise 
in  our  regard  this  power,  since  they  ground- 
ed their  assent  to  our  future  exercise  of  the 
pastoral  office,  on  the  actual  want  of  ano- 
ther pastor : thereby  intimating,  that  though 
we  had  since  the  27th  of  December,  de- 
clared our  determination  to  act  thencefor- 
ward as  chief  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  and 
though  we  had  since  that  time  constantly 
performed  all  the  duties  of  that  office,  yet 
we  were  not  in  reality  chief  pastor  hitherto, 
because  the  lay-trustees  had  withheld  their 
assent  and  approbation. 

Under  sucn  circumstances  we  could  not 
consistently  with  our  attachment  to  Catholic 
principles  and  the  rights  of  our  office,  recall 
the  order  for  the  cessation  from  sacred  June- 
turns  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  and  cemeteries, 
which  we  had  on  the  preceding  evening 
issued,  when  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the 
seven  trustees  had  convinced  us  of  their 
determination  to  persevere  in  eluding  epis- 
copal authority.  We  did  indeed  abstain 
from  issuing  the  more  solemn  Sentence  of 
interdict , which  the  Provincial  Council  au- 
thorizes us  to  pronounce,  though  we  well 
knew  that  the  evil  which  called  for  this 
severity  was  not  of  recent  growth,  but  had 
originated  and  been  matured  in  times  of 
schism  and  confusion,  and  had  long  since 
defied  every  mild  remedy. 

We  still  hope  that  the  speedy  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Catholic  principles  of  church 
government,  may  enable  us  not  only  to  ab- 
stain from  any  more  painful  exercise  of  au- 
thority, but  even  to  restore  to  our  beloved 
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children  in  Christ,  the  consolation  of  wor- 
shipping  in  the  splendid  edifice  in  which 
you  and  your  fathers  worshipped,  and  which 
your  ana  their  generous  piety  erected,  and 
the  legislative  authority  of  this  state  secured 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. We  willingly  persuade  ourselves, 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  resisted  the 
conscientious  and  mild  exercise  of  episco- 
pal authority,  acted  under  misconception; 
and  we  indulge  the  hope  that  they  will  soon 
render  us  that  rational  and  Christian  obe- 
dience and  subjection,  which  the  Apostle 
requires  of  the  faithful  to  the  prelates  of  the 
church,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed 
bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  purchas- 
ed with  his  blood.  We  shall  hail  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving  to  God,  their  return  to 
duty,  and  endeavour  by  all  the  exhibitions 
of  paternal  tenderness  and  affection,  to  ob- 
literate from  their  minds,  and  froinyours, 
the  remembrance  of  these  days  of  affliction, 
wherein  the  church  sits  solitary  that  was  full 
of  people. 

May  the  God  of  peace  crash  Satan  speedi- 


ly under  your  feet.  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you. 

Given  at  Philadelphia,  this  22d  day  of 
April,  1831,  in  the  first  year  of  our  Episco- 
pacy. 

t Francis  Patrick, 
j Bishop  of  Araik , and  Coadj.  Phil. 

By  order. 

John  Hughes,  Sec’ry. 


[It  was  ascertained,  soon  after  the  events 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  documents  took 
place;  that  Bishop  Conwell’s  judgment  re- 
specting the  private  morals  of  the  unhappy 
Hogan,  was  correct.  It  is  not  known  that 
he  ever  formally  declared  himself  an  apos- 
tate from  the  Catholic  faith,  or  professed 
any  other  religion.  After  discontinuing  his 
scnismatical  ministrations  at  St.  Mary’s,  he 
practised  law,  living  in  the  semblance  of 
matrimony,  and  died  a few  months  ago,  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  without  receiving  the  last 
sacraments’  another  example,  like  the 
wretched  Blanco  White,  of  the  dreadful 
judgments  of  God  upon  faithless  priests.] 
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jThe  following,  taken  from  the  “United  States  Catholic  Miscellany,”  of  August  14,  1830, 
sufficiently  explains  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  correspondence.] 


Our.  readers  will  find  upon  our  fourth  and  | 
fifth  pages  to-day,  the  first  five  numbers  of ! 
a senes  of  documents,  which  are  altogether 
of  a novel  character.  They  have  been  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  Bishop  of  Charleston, 
who  has  procured  the  principal  portion  of 
those  papers,  by  the  order  of  President 
Jackson,  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  We  shall  make  very  few  remarks 
upon  them,  as  we  understand  the  respected 
prelate  himself  intends  to  follow  up  their 
publication  with  his  own  comments.  Neither 
Mr.  Harold  nor  Mr.  Ryan  is  now  in  the 
United  States,  those  gentlemen  having  de- 
parted for  Europe;  and  at  present,  we  un- 
derstand, both  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  object  of  thus  publishing  the  very 
extraordinary  documents,  then,  is  not  to 
combat  gentlemen  who  have  no  further 
concern  with  the  American  church  than 
they  have  with  the  church  of  Antioch,  or 
of  Jerusalem,  but  to  show  as  matter  of  his- 
tory, the  incipient  efforts  of  clergymen  of 
our  church,  and  of  statesmen,  under  the 
pretext  of  guarding  civil  and  personal  liberty, 
to  produce  such  an  interference  on  the  part 


of  the  general  government  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical concerns,  as  must  necessarily,  if  fol- 
lowed up,  result  in  a union  of  church  and 
state. 

Mr.  Harold  complains  that  Rome  has 
threatened  to  inflict  undefined  punishment 
unless  he  should  obey  a mandate  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  issued  without  authority. 
He  states  that  Rome  is  not  even  in  this 
country  without  the  means  of  inflicting 
punishment  of  a civil  or  political  nature, 
and  requests  that  the  President  will  inter- 
fere to  show  that  our  government  wilt  re- 
gard with  dissatisfaction  any  attempt  to 
abridge  Mr.  Harold’s  liberty,  though  it 
should  operate  only  in  his  official  (that  is 
clerical)  capacity. 

Mr.  Ryan,  though  not  a citizen,  states  that 
Rome,  in  telling  him  to  go  to  Cincinnati,  to 
serve  there  upon  the  mission,  interferes  with 
his  civil  rights,  and  with  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  because,  forsooth,  the 
period  for  his  being  admitted  to  citizenship 
would  be  thus  deferred  for  a short  time. 

The  reverend  gentleman  omitted  alto- 
gether to  state  that  they  were  Dominican 
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friars,  (order  of  preachers,}  and  not  secular 
priests  of  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia,  that 
they  were  in  a great  measure  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  bishop,  by  reason 
of  the  privileges  of  their  order;  and  that 
they  were  bound  by  a special  vow  to  a par- 
ticular and  very  extended  obedience  beyond 
that  of  secular  priests ; that  the  proper  offi- 
cer through  whom  the  order  of  the  Pope 
should  come,  was  the  Most  Reverend  Father 
Velzi.  their  ordinary  superior,  who  was 
callea  upon  by  the  Pope,  at  the  request  of 
the  Propaganda,  to  issue  that  same  order ; 
they  also  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Pope, 
their  immediate  superior,  to  whose  protec- 
tion they  had  privileged  recourse  from  the 
usual  episcopal  authority  had,  as  Father 
Velzi  informs  them,  reasons  of  such  wis- 
dom and  necessity,  as  satisfied  him  of  the 
propriety  of  issuing  that  order;  they  also 
foigot  to  mention  that  their  constitution  spe- 
cified certain  penalties  for  the  disobedience 
to  such  an  order,  and  that  when  Father 
Velzi  used  the  words  4<  si  non  recte  saperes, 
vides  autB  consecutura  forent,”  they  were 
referred  to  the  constitutional  provisions  and 
penalties,  the  observance  of  the  former,  and 
the  submission  to  the  latter  of  which  they 
had  voluntarily  and  solemnly  vowed.  The 
reverend  gentlemen  then  ought  to  have 
known,  if  they  did  not,  that  the  general 
canons  regarding  mere  secular  priests,  and 
the  special  rules  for  Dominican  friars,  are 
not  exactly  the  same;  and  that  Father  Velzi’s 
threat  extended  not  to  indefinite  penalties, 
but  to  those  defined  in  the  constitution, 
rules,  statutes,  and  decisions  of  the  Domini- 
can order ; as  they  must  have  seen  in  the 
letter  of  Cardinal  Cappellari  the  declaration 
of  the  Pope’s  requiring  their  compliance 
with  his  wish,  a as  evidence  of  their  regard 
for  the  obedience  due  to  him”  from  these 
Dominican  friars. 

But  that  which  most  astonishes  us,  in  the 
document  No.  5,  is  the  statement  attributed 
to  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  that  the  enforcement, 
by  the  denunciation  of  ecclesiastical  disa- 
bilities or  censures,  of  an  order  from  his 
proper  and  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior, to  proceed  from  one  missionary  sta- 
tion to  another  within  the  United  States, 
would  be  a violation  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  citizen  to  whom  such  order  was 
issued. 

We  cannot  see  upon  what  ground  Mr. 
Brent  makes  this  assertion.  Bishop  Eng- 
land says  that  Mr.  B.  informed  him  mat  the 
copies  which  he  received  of  the  communi- 
cations of  Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan  are 
perfect;  and  that  he  has  been  furnished 
with  copies  of  all  the  documents.  Yet  this 
assertion  regarding  Mr.  Binney’s  very  ex- 


traordinary opinion  is  not  found  in  any  one 
of  those  received  by  him.  We  are  there- 
fore totally  at  a loss  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  passage  has  crept  into  Mr.  Brent’s  letter, 
nor  can  we  see  upon  what  ground  this 
opinion  is  charged  to  Mr.  Binney.  This  is 
not,  however,  our  business  to  explain,  nor 
can  we,  under  any  view  of  the  case,  dis- 
cover what  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  to  do  with  the  question  whether 
Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan  had  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  preach  in 
Philadelphia,  or  in  Cincinnati,  or  elsewhere. 
If  they  chose  to  disobey  the  order  as  they 
appear  to  have  done,  Rome  had  no  power 
either  to  prevent  their  enjoying  their  civil 
and  political  rights  in  Philadelphia,  and 
there  preach  against  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop 
as  others  have  done,  nor  to  prevent  Mr. 
Ryan’s  admission  in  due  time  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  even  had  he  beenj  to  use  a 
Kentucky  phrase,  shingled  over  with  papal 
and  episcopal  excommunications. 

The  entire  drift  of  the  documents  appears 
to  us  to  have  been,  the  employment  of  the 
authority  of  the  government,  to  prevent  the 
See  of  Rome  from  acting  according  to  its 
own  free  and  conscientious  feeling  of  duty 
in  settling  the  deranged  affairs  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  causing  the 
Pope  to  feel,  that  if  he  interfered  with  a 
Dominican  friar,  in  his  official  capacity,  it 
would  be  regarded  with  dissatisfaction  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America ! We  do  really  feel  a little  curious 
to  leam  whether  this  is  a case  in  which  Mr. 
Horace  Binney  thinks  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  called  upon  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  friar  to  perform  his 
official  duties,  or  to  use  the  force  of  the 
government  to  protect  a disobedient  mem- 
ber of  a religious  order  in  filling  the  office 
for  which  he  is  disqualified,  against  the 
ecclesiastical  censures  or  disabilities,  which 
the  constitution  of  that  order  binds  his  su- 
perior to  inflict. 

We  shall  continue  the  publication  of  the 
documents. 

No.  1. 

(Copy.) 

REV.  WILLIAM  VINCENT  HAROLD’S  LETTER. 

To  the  Honounble  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sir  : — I have  the  honour  to  enclose  two 
letters  which  I have  recently  received  from 
Rome,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  justify 
my  communication  of  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  By  both,  you  will  perceive, 
that  the  injunction  of  His  Holiness  tne  Pope, 
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is  laid  upon  me  to  leave  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  1 now  reside,  and  to  render 
myself  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  state  of  Ohio ; 
and  by  that  of  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph 
Velzi,  Master  of  the  Popers  Palace,  and 
Vicar-General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  I 
am  further  threatened  with  unknown  con- 
sequences in  case  of  refusal.  The  language 
of  the  master  of  the  Pope’s  palace,  to  whose 
letter  I am  emphatically  referred  in  the 
letter  from  the  Propaganda,  thus  admonishes 
me : “ Si  non  recte  saperes,  vides  qu®  con- 
secutura  forent.” 

It  is  this  infraction  of  my  rights,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  my  just 
apprehension  of  the  ability  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  to  execute  its  purposes,  whatever  be 
their  nature,  that  induces  me  to  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  executive  authority  of  this 
country.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  state, 
that  I am  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  I enclose  the  evidence.  I 
am  now,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been, 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as 
one  of  its  priests.  It  is  proper  for  me  fur- 
ther to  state  that  neither  my  office  of  priest, 
nor  any  law  or  canon  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  subjects  me  to  such  an  order  as 
that  which  has  been  communicated  to  me: 
for  no  canon  of  the  church  can  impart  a 
civil  authority,  or  any  portion  of  jurisdiction 
affecting  civil  rights,  to  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal ; except  as  far  as  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  state,  in  which  such  canon  is 
to  be  executed  or  enforced,  may  authorize 
this  assumption  of  civil  jurisdiction.  The 
conduct  and  regulations  on  this  subject,  ob- 
served in  countries  professing  exclusively 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  are  conformable 
to  the  principle  which  I have  just  stated, 
and  at  all  times  jealously  directed  against 
any  invasion  by  Rome,  whether  in  form  or 
in  substance,  of  civil  jurisdiction.  And  as 
to  the  Unitecl  States,  it  is,  as  I apprehend, 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  they  nave  not 
lent,  nor  will  the  Constitution  suffer  them  to 
loan,  any  portion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  to  any  other 
foreign  jurisdiction. 

For  me,  then,  to  set  the  example  of  obey- 
ing the  mandate  which  I now  submit  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Executive,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, since  it  has  been  ostentatiously  pro- 
mulgated in  the  public  journals,  by  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  ac- 
knowledged functionary  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
would  be  neither  consistent  with  my  prin- 
ciples as  a Catholic,  nor  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  my  sworn  allegiance  to  tne  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  under  which 
I have  distinctly  renounced  and  disclaimed 


the  existence  of  any  civil  or  political  fidelity 
on  my  part,  to  any  foreign  state  whatever. 
I am  also  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  such  an  interference  in  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States,  as  this  injunction  would  es- 
tablish, if  obeyed  or  tolerated,  must  eventu- 
ally place  the  whole  order  of  the  priesthood 
of  our  church  at  the  complete  arid  irre- 
sponsible disposal  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  subject  the  Catholics,  generally,  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  false  charge  of  divided 
allegiance  in  civil  and  political  matters, 
which  serves  at  this  day,  as  a pretext  for 
the  civil  disabilities  of  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Europe.  So  complete  is  the 
subjection  which  tnis  mandate  claims,  that 
it  affects  to  be  independent  of  reason,  and 
forbids  all  inquiry  on  this  head : “ Ne  causas 
inauiras  deprecor.” 

1 am  well  aware,  Bir,  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  does  not  take  part  in 
the  religious  opinions  or  concerns  of  any 
body  of  men  whatever;  and  that  leaving  to 
all  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  opinions,  it 
leaves  them  also  to  make  such  restraints 
upon  their  religious  freedom  as  they  respec- 
tively think  fit.  It  may  be  supposed  to  fol- 
low from  this,  that  the  government  should 
decline  interfering  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  an  order  as  that  to  which  I 
have  referred : since  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a matter  of  religious  discipline,  by  which 
no  one  can  be  affected  further  than  he 
voluntarily  chooses  to  be,  by  being  a party 
to  it;  but  what  particularly  distinguishes 
this  case,  is  the  significant  menace  con- 
veyed through  the  master  of  the  Pope’s 
palace,  by  wnich  I am  to  understand,  that 
m consequence  of  the  mere  exercise  of  my 
rights  as  a citizen  of  these  United  States,  in 
staying  where  I now  reside,  instead  of  de- 
parting to  another  state,  I am  to  be  exposed 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  in 
every  manner  in  which  it  can  be  shown. 

I claim  the  protection  of  the  President 
against  this  novel  and  unauthorized  inva- 
sion of  my  private  rights ; and  I beg  of  him 
through  you,  sir.  to  signify  to  that  court, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  my  undoubted  right 
to  remain  where  I now  reside,  this  govern- 
ment will  maintain  me.  while  I demean 
myself  peaceably  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
with  loyalty  to  the  Union : and  that  it  will 
regard  with  dissatisfaction  any  attempt  to 
abridge  me  of  this  liberty,  by  either  the 
menace  or  the  infliction  of  injury,  whether 
it  shall  operate  in  my  private  or  only  in  my 
official  capacity. 

I am  well  aware,  that  the  respect  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  for  these  United  States,  and 
j also  for  the  President,  will  induce  them  to 
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pay  immediate  attention  to  anything  which 
the  President  shall  say  in  this  behalf ; and 
while  I am  without  apprehension  that  any 
religious  censure  can  justly  attach  to  me, 
for  refusing  to  obey  this  injunction,.  I am 
deeply  and  uufeignedly  apprehensive  that, 
but  for  some  communication  from  the  Pre- 
sident, I may  be  made  to  suffer  conse- 
uenees  which  do  not  belong  to  religious 
iscipline,  so  much  as  they  do  to  political 
power:  and  which  the  Court  of  Rome  is  not 
without  the  means  of  inflicting  even  in  this 
country,  if  she  is  left  to  do  so. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  improper  to  call 
the  recollection  of  the  President  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Pope  Pius  VII..  in  re- 
ard  to  an  estate  in  Mary  land,  called  White 
larsh,  which  were  a cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  administration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and  which,  it  is  believed, 
were  annulled  in  consequence  of  the  actual 
or  expected  expression  of  that  dissatisfac- 
tion by  Mr.  Adams  as  Secretary  of  State. 

I have  the  honour,  sir,  to  remain, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  William  Vincent  Harold. 

Washington,  2d  July,  1828. 

To  Henry  Clay,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State. 

No.  2. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  RYAN  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Washington,  2d  July,  1828. 

Sir: — I beg  leave  Jo  address  you  on  the 
same  case,  as  affecting  myself,  which  the  . 
Rev.  Mr.  William  V.  Harold  states  in  his  ! 
letter  of  this  date.  We  should  have  made 
a joint  statement,  were  it  not  for  what  ap- 
ears  to  me  a mere  distinction,  without  a 
ifTerence  in  our  cases.  Mr.  Harold  is  ac- 
tually a citizen  of  the  United  States,  whilst 
I am  entitled  to  assume  that  character,  at 
any  time  after  the  18th  day  of  next  month, 
as  the  enclosed  documents  will  show.  I j 
am  advised  that  I am  entitled  to  full  protec- 
tion under  my  circumstances,  and  I hereby  , 
humbly  claim  that  protection.  Indeed,  ray 
case  affords  palpable  evidence  of  the  un- 
warrantable nature  of  the  injunctions  from 
Rome,  as  interfering  with  the  civil  rights 
and  institutions  of  the  United  States  ; when 
it  is  considered  that  my  obedience  to  that 
injunction  would  operate  to  postpone  my 
legal  ability  to  become  a citizen,  for  one 
year  more,  the  law  requiring  my  residence 


during  this  period  in  the  state  where  I am  to 
qualify  for  mat  effect. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  Ryan. 

To  Henry  Clay,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

No.  3. 

(Copy.) 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Wiliam  V.  Harold, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Velzi,  Vicar-General  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers,  and  Master  of  the 
Pope's  Palace. 

Adm.  Rev'de  Pater,  salutem.  Supremus 
et  universalis  ecclesite  pastor  special!  pro- 
videntia  respiciens  ecclesiam  Philadelphia? : 
dum  statuit  ut  Illms.  D.  Henricus  Conwell 
in  Urbem  veniat,  pro  sua  sapientia  simul 
etiam  disposuit  et  uno  eodemque  tempore 
tu  quoque  e Philadelphia  discedas,  un&  cum 
confratre  tuo  J.  Ryan.  Mentem  Pontiffcis 
compertam  habebis  ex  litteris  quo?  a Sacra 
Cong.  Prop.  Fid.  ad  te  mittuntur.  Ne 
causas  inquiras  deprecor  quibus  in  hoc 
consilium  ipse  Pontifex  venerit ; eas  siqui- 
dem  sapientissimas  et  necessarian  esse  dubi- 
tari  non  potest  unum  tan  turn  prse  oculis 
habendum  tibi  est;  nimirum  volpntatem 
ejus  legem  atque  norraam  esse  cui  semper 
parendum,  humanis  omnibus  posthabitis 
rationibu8.  Id  ut  probe  nosti  expostulant  et 
spiritus  religionis  et  ratio  ecclesiastici  minis- 
terii  * et  instituti  nostri  indoles.  Non  sum 
nescius  te  plura  istuc  pnestitisse  noil  sine 
animarum  lucro.  Sed  modo  proculdubio 
cessante  missione  vel  mandato  ecclesia; 
(Deo  ita  disponente)  alibi  vocaris  ad  zelum 
tuum  exercendum.  Quamobrem  nedum 
pnccipio  sed  oro  etiam  obtestorque  te,  ut 
Philaaelphift  ad  ecclesiam  Cincinnatensem 
pergas ; apod  quam  messis  quidem  multa, 
operarii  autem  pauci,  eo  vel  magis  quod  ibi 
ordo  nosier  magnopere  proficit,  et  fortasse 
non  sine  divino  concilio  factum  est  ut  novo 
subsidio  accedente,  novum  sumat  mere- 
mentum.  Habes  igitur  quo  te  reddas  corn- 
men  d at issimum ; at  si  non  recte  saperes, 
vides  quae  consecutura  forent.  Verum  mi  hi 
constat  qualis  quantaque  sit  religionis  tuae 
puritas  et  integntas,  et  qu&  animi  reverentift 
et  veneratione  Apostohcam  sedem  prose- 
quaris.  Quapropter  non  dubito  quin  hftc 
oblatA  occasione  obedienti®  et  submissionis 
nobile  praebeas  testimonium : quod  nedum 
sanctitati  suae,  sed  et  mihi,  grat issimum  erit. 
Vale  etca.  Datara  Roma?  in  Convenlu  nos- 
tro S.  Maria?  super  Minervam,  29  Februarii, 
1828. 

Jn.  Joseph  Velzi.  Vic.  Gen.  Ord.  Pr. 

et  P.  P.  Apost.  M agister. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PRECEDING. 

Very  Reverend  Father: — The  supreme 
paster  of  the  church,  moved  by  special  con- 
siderations regarding  the  church  at  Phila- 
delphia, has  resolved  that  the  Right  Rev. 
Henry  Conwell  come  to  Rome;  and  has 
also  deemed  it  expedient,  that  at  the  same 
time,  yourself  and  your  colleague,  the  Rev. 
J.  Ryan,  depart  from  Philadelphia.  This 
wish  of  the  Pontiff  will  be  manifested  to 
you,  in  a letter  addressed  to  you  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  I depre- 
cate all  inquiry  on  your  part,  as  to  the  rea- 
sons which  may  have  moved  His  Holiness 
to  adopt  this  measure : for  no  doubt  must  be 
entertained  as  to  their  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity. There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to 
keep  in  view,  and  that  is,  that  the  will  of 
the  Pope  is  the  law  and  rule  at  all  times  to 
be  obeyed,  to  the  setting  aside  of  every 
reason  arising  out  of  human  affairs.  It  is 
well  known  to  you  that  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  very  order  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our,  in- 
stitute, demand  this  kind  of  obedience. 

I am  aware  that  your  services  in  that 
church  have  been  productive  of  advantages 
in  the  cause  of  religion : but  the  providence 
of  God  now  undoubtedly  summons  you  to 
a different  field  for  the  exercise  of  your 
zeal.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  my  com- 
mand, but  my  request  and  entreaty,  that  vou 
proceed  from  Philadelphia  to  the  ohuren  at 
Cincinnati,  where  the  harvest  is  great,  whilst 
the  labourers  are  few ; and  1 am  the  more 
desirous  in  this  matter,  since  our  order 
flourishes  greatly  in  that  quarter ; and  per- 
haps this  change  happens  not  without  a 
special  providence,  which  would  give  it  the 
accession  of  your  labours.  You  have  now 
the  means  of  recommending  yourself  to 
special  favour;  but  should  vou  not  embrace 
toe  wise  alternative,  you  know  the  conse- 
quences. 

I well  know,  however,  how  pure  and 
devoted  are  your  religious  dispositions,  and 
with  what  reverence  and  veneration  you 
regard  the  Apostolic  See.  Wherefore  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  afford  the  noble 
testimony  of  obedience  and  submission 
required  of  you.  This  will  prove  most  ac- 
ceptable not  only  to  His  Holiness,  but  to 
myself. 

Given  at  Rome,  Convent  of  the  Minerva, 
29th  Feb.  1828. 

Joseph  Velzi,  Vic.  Gen.  Ord.  Pr. 
and  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace. 


No.  4. 

(Copy.) 

Letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Vincent  Harold,  of 

Philadelphia,  from  the  Congregation  of  the 

Propaganda  at  Rome. 

Rev7  de  Pater  : — SSmus  Dominus  noster 
Leo  P.  P.  XII.  cni  cordi  est  Ecclesi®  Phila- 
delphiensi  ita  oocurrere  ut  post  diuturnas 
quibus  affecta  est  calamitates,  tranquili- 
tatem  tandem  aliquando  consequatur  R.  R. 
D.  Henrico  Conwell  Episcopo,  nomine  suo 
scribendum  jussit  ad  ilium  stuodiosissime 
excitandum  ut  quanto  citius  fieri  potent 
Romam  se  conferat:  Deputavit  autem  Vica- 
rium  Generalem  Apostolicum  diocesis  Phi- 
ladelphiensis  R.  D.  Gulielmum  Matthews 
Parochum  Washingtoni,  qui  durante  me- 
morati  episcopi  absentia  e diocesi  su&,  et 
donee  aliter  & sede  Apostolicfi  constituatur, 
diocesis  Philadelphiensis  curam  et  regimen 
geret.  Jussit  preterefc  . . . SSmus  Dominus 
noster  ad  Patemitatem  tuam  simul  et  ad 
socium  tuum  R.  P.  Fr.  Joannem  Ryan,  scribi 
se  prorsus  veil©  utrumque  e dimeesi  Phila- 
delphiensi  discedere;  S.  Congregations  au- 
tem mens  est  ut  cum  socio  tuo  J.  Ryan  ad 
Ecclesiam  Cincinnatensem  pergas,  in  qu& 
magno  cum  fructu  uterque  poterit  sacro 
ministerio  fungi. 

Beatissimus  Pater  certum  habet  R.  P.  D. 
Henricum  Conwell  Episcopum  absque  ullft 
hesitation e iter  Romam  versus  su&cipientem, 
dociiitate  su&  novum  erga  sedera  Apostolicam 
observanti®  testimonium  esse  exhibiturum. 

Hoc  ipsum  de  te  deque  P.  J.  Ryan,  sanc- 
titas  sua  persuasum  haoet,  et  ab  obedientia 
a vobis  sibi  debita  hoc  expectat  ut  Catholi- 
cis  omnibus  exemplo  sitis,  oinnesque  dis- 
cerent  ex  facto  vestro  quam  proprium  calho- 
licorum  sit,  sacerdotum  prmsertim,  Pontificis 
Maximi  jussa  facere,  sacre  congregationi 
vero  gratissimum  erit  accipere  vos  e dicecesi 
Philadelphiensi  abeuntes  mentem  etiam 
suam  continuo  implendam  curasse  suscepto 
scilicet  Cincinnatum  versus  itinere. 

Adjectas  huic  epistol®  Patemitas  tua  ac- 
cipiet  litteras  Rrai  P.  M.  Josephi  Velzi  Vi- 
carii  Generalis  Ordinis  Prmdicatorum  quas 
scribit  de  necessitate  ut  tu  cum  P.  Ryan, 
Cincinnatum  proficiscaris.  Nihil  addam  de 
sacr®  congregation  is  voluntate,  cum  enim 
ipsam  esse  quam  de  vestro  discessu,  S.  S. 
Dominus  noster  explicavit  manifestum  est. 
Precor  Deum  interea  ut  Tibi  bonum  omne 
impertiatur. 

Rom®  et  JSdibus  Sac.  Congr.  de  Prop, 
fide,  8 Marti.  1828. 

Studiosus  Patemit&tis  tu®. 

D.  M.  Card.  Cappellari  Pref. 
Petrus  Caprano,  Archiep.  Iconicen.,  S.  C. 

Seer. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PRECEDING. 

Reverend  Father  : — His  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XII.,  desirous  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  restore  tranquillity  to  the  church  of 
Philadelphia  so  long  disturbed,  has  given 
directions  that  a letter  in  his  name  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Con- 
well,  urging  him  to  proceed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  Rome:  ana  has  also  deputed  the 
Rev.  William  Matthews,  parish  priest  of 
Washington,  as  vicar-general  apostolic  of 
the  diocess  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  aforesaid  Dishop  from  his  dio- 
cess, and  to  govern  the  same  until  such  time 
as  the  Holy  See  shall  have  otherwise  pro- 
vided. His  Holiness  has  ordered,  moreover, 
that  it  be  signified  to  yourself  and  your  com- 
panion the  Rev.  J.  Ryan,  that  it  is  his  ear- 
nest wish  that  both  depart  out  of  the  diocess 
of  Philadelphia:  and  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  that  you  both  proceed 
to  the  church  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  your 
ministry  may  be  exercised  with  great  ad- 
vantage. His  Holiness  assures  himself  that 
Bishop  Conwell  will  proceed  to  Rome  with- 
out any  hesitation,  in  further  proof  of  his 
respect  for  the  Apostolic  See : and  he  enter- 
tains the  persuasion  of  receiving  on  your 
part  a like  evidence  of  your  regard  for  the 
obedience  due  to  him:  so  that  from  your 
conduct,  all  may  learn  how  essentially  it  is 
the  duty  of  Catholics,  and  especially  of  the 
priesthood,  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs.  It  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  Sacred  Congregation  to  be  ad- 
vised of  your  speedy  departure  from  Phila- 
delphia towards  Cincinnati,  in  compliance 
with  their  will. 

Together  with  this  letter  you  will  receive 
one  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Velzi,  vicar-gene- 
ral of  the  order  of  preachers,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  your  going  to  Cincinnati.  I shall  add 
nothing  touching  the  wishes  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  which  coincide  altogether 
with  those  intimated  by  His  Holiness.  Pray- 
ing God,  meanwhile,  to  bestow  every  bless- 
ing upon  you, 

I remain  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  Cardinal  Capellari,  Prefect. 
Given  at  Rome,  &c., 

Peter  Caprano,  Archbishop  of  Iconium, 
Secretary. 

No.  5. 

(Copy.) 

Department  of  State,  Washington, 
9th  July,  1828. 

James  Brown,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Sir  : — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clay,  I have 
the  Jhonour,  by  direction  of  the  President, 


to  whom  I communicated  the  originals,  to 
transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copies  of  two 
letters  addressed  to  the  former,  and  received 
at  this  office  since  his  departure  for  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Vincent  Harold 
and  John  Ryan,  Roman  Catholic  priests  of 
the  Dominican  order,  residing  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  I send,  likewise,  copies 
and  translations  of  the  papers  which  accom- 
panied their  letters. 

Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan  allege  that 
neither  the  regulations  nor  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  Church  give  any  authority  what- 
ever to  the  Holy  See  to  issue  a mandate  to 
them,  as  priests  of  that  Church,  to  transfer 
their  residence  from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  United  States,  nor  to  take  up  their  abode 
and  exercise  their  functions  elsewhere  than 
at  Philadelphia ; and  that  such  a mandate 
would  not  only  not  be  regarded,  in  any  Ca- 
tholic state  of  Europe,  as  obligatory,  but 
that  it  would  be  deemed  a highly  penal 
offence  to  yield  obedience,  or  give  publicity 
to  it,  in  such  state,  without  a previous  un- 
derstandiner  or  agreement  with  the  Holy  See, 
expressly  authorizing  it ; and  they  say  they 
are  advised  by  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  whose 
reputation  and  character,  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  this  country,  are  well 
known  to  you.  that  the  enforcement  of  such 
an  order,  by  tne  denunciation  of  ecclesias- 
tical disabilities  or  censures,  would  be  a 
violation  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  complain 
to  this  government  against  that  of  the  Holy 
See  for  permitting  itself  to  issue  the  man- 
dates, severally  addressed  to  them,  in  the 
official  documents  trom  Rome,  copies  and 
translations  of  which  will  be  found  with  the 
enclosures,  requiring  them  forthwith  to  lea^ 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  repair  to  Cin- 
cinnati; in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  last-mentioned  place 
upon  pain  of  serious  and  undefined  penal- 
ties for  disobedience ; and  they  earnestly 
solicit  the  interposition  of  this  government 
to  procure  from  that  of  the  Holy  See,  by  the 
means  of  friendly  explanations  and  remon- 
strance, a revocation  of  the  mandates  re- 
ferred to,  which  are  eminently  calculated, 
as  they  insist,  injuriously  to  anect  their  in- 
dividual and  private  characters,  and  to  de- 
grade them  as  priests. 

As  this  government  has  no  representative 
at  Rome,  through  whom  it  can  with  pro- 
priety address  itself  immediately  to  that  of 
the  Holy  See,  the  President  has  directed  me 
to  make  this  communication  to  you,  with 
an  intimation  of  his  wish  that  you  should 
take  some  early  and  suitable  occasion  to 
bring  the  subject  of  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
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Pope’s  Nuncio  at  Paris,  and  to  request  that 
his  good  offices  may  be  employea  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Holy  See  the  redress  which 
Messrs.  Harold  ana  Ryan  solicit,  if,  upon  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their  case, 
they  shall  be  found  entitled  to  it. 

It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  be 
the  organ  of  making  it  to  you,  sir,  as  I have 
the  honour,  now  accordingly  to  do.  From 
your  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  our 
institutions,  in  regard  to  matters  of  religion 
and  religious  discipline,  and  your  long  resi- 
dence in  France,  where  questions  not  dissi- 
milar to  that  which  exfets  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan,  are  said  some- 
times to  happen,  I am  well  persuaded  that 
whilst  your  respectful  interposition  in  that 
case,  and  friendly  cautions  to  avoid  all  at- 
tempts in  future  at  the  exercise  of  an  autho- 
rity m this  country  at  all  doubtful  in  its  cha- 
racter, or  not  clearly  appertaining  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  to  be  so  in  matters  of  religion, 
will  be  received  with  kindness ; you  will  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  guard  the  inter- 
ference of  the  President  in  this  affair,  against 
any  imputation  of  a disposition,  on  his  part, 
in  the  remotest  degree  unfriendly  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  legitimate  spiritual  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome  over  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States;  and  you  well  know 
that  I should  be  very  unwilling  to  be  made 
the  interpreter  even  of  his  wishes,  upon  this 
occasion,  on  any  other  ground. 

Your  despatches  to  No.  84,  inclusively, 
have  been  received. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  perfect  re- 
spect, sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Daniel  Brent. 

I omit  troubling  you  with  copies  of  Mr. 
Harold’s  letters  of  naturalization,  and  the 
certificates  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ryan,  that  he  had  given  notice  of  his  wish, 
and  made  application  in  the  usual  form  to 
become  a citizen. 

No.  6. 

(Copy.) 

HR.  BRENT  TO  MES8R8.  HAROLD  AND  RYAN. 

The  Rev.  Memrs.  William  Harold  and  John 
Ryan,  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  15th  July,  1828. 

Gentlemen: — Agreeably  to  the  request 
inyour  note  to  me  of  Sunday  evening  last, 

I myself  the  pleasure  of  transtnittmg  to 
yon.  herewith,  Mr.  Harold’s  letters  of  natu- 
ralization, as  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 


and  two  certificates  concerning  Mr.  Ryan’s 
intention  to  become  one,  these  being  the 
only  original  papers  now  remaining  with 
the  communications  of  the  2d  of  this 
month,  which  you  severally  addressed  to 
this  department. 

I was  sorry  that  our  absence  from  the 
city  deprived  my  brother  and  myself  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  when  you  did  us  the 
favour  to  call  at  his  house  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. 

I am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  and  truly, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  D.  Brent. 

No.  7. 

(Copy.) 

MESSRS.  HAROLD  AND  RYAN  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Sir: — We  trust  that  the  subject  of  this 
letter  will  justify  our  intrusion  upon  your 
valuable  time. 

On  the  2d  of  July  we  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  the  department  of  state  a 
written  application,  in  which  we  solicited 
the  good  offices  and  interposition  of  the 
executive  in  a case  which  threatened  to 
affect  our  personal  rights  and  freedom. 
We  beg  to  refer  to  the  papers  on  this  mat- 
ter, now  in  your  office.  You  will  perceive 
from  them  that  the  President  considered  our 
case  to  be  such  as  warranted  him  to  direct 
that  certain  instructions  should  be  made  out 
by  the  officer  having  the  care  of  the  de- 
partment during  your  absence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  forwarded  to  Mr.  Brown,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  resident  at 
Paris. 

Having  placed  our  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  with  a view  to  a fair  and  ami- 
cable discussion  of  its  merits  between  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  Nuncio  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  resident  at  Paris;  we  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  await  the  result  in  respectful 
silence.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  our  government,  or  to  pry 
into  the  measures  it  might  think  proper  to 
adopt  for  the  protection  of  those  who  look 
to  it  as  the  guardian  of  their  rights.  Indeed 
we  should  have  considered  it  incredible  that 
instructions  from  a government  to  its  minis- 
ter abroad,  with  a view  to  any  application 
to  a foreign  court,  and  likely  to  give  rise  to 
discussion,  could  be  suffered  to  transpire 
beyond  the  department  of  state.  We  did, 
however,  learn,  after  a little  time,  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Washington,  that 
copies  had  been  made  out  for  him  by  Mr. 
Bak  er.  Our  respect  for  Mr.  Matthews  was 
sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  supposing  that 
the  documents  to  which  we  allude  could 
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find  their  way  from  his  hands  into  circula- 
tion. It  is,  nevertheless,  now  well  ascer- 
tained not  only  that  papers  purporting  to  be 
copies  of  our  application  to  the  executive, 
but  even  the  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr. 
Brown,  have  been  circulated  widely  in  this 
city;  and,  as  we  learn,  at  New  York  and 
other  places.  They  are  handed  about 
among  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  ma- 
lignant, and  their  whole  nature  and  ten- 
dency so  distorted,  that,  whilst  the  grave 
and  discreet  character  appertaining  to  the 
department  of  state,  and  attaching  to  the 
very  nature  of  a letter  of  instructions  from 
the  executive  is  violated,  the  humble  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  case  stand  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  misrepresentation. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  qualify  this  transaction, 
or  to  impute  motives  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it.  but  we  think  it  due  to  ourselves 
to  apprise  the  head  of  the  department,  that 
if  further  evils  should  result  from  this  oc- 
currence, we  neither  have  occasioned  nor 
could  occasion  them  by  any  imprudence  of 
ours. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

With  sincere  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Vincent  Harold, 
John  Ryan. 

Philadelphia,  September  22d,  1828. 

To  Henry  Clay,  Esq..  Secretary  of  State. 

No.  8. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  BRENT  TO  MESSRS.  HAROLD  AND  RYAN. 

The  Reverend  Messrs.  William  Vincent  Harold 
and  John  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  9th  Oct.  1828. 

Gentlemen  : — I am  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  on  the  4th 
instant,  immediately  after  his  return  to  the 
city,  oi  your  joint  letter  to  him  of  the  22d 
ult.,  ana  to  state,  in  reference  to  its  con- 
tents, that  it  contained  the  very  first  intima- 
tion, which  he  received,  that  you  had  be- 
fore written  separate  ones  to  him,  during 
his  absence,  and  that  instructions  had  been 
given  by  this  office,  in  consequence  of  them, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  to  the  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  in  France^  to  confer 
with  the  Pope’s  Nuocio  at  Paris,  in  relation 
to  certain  mandates  from  Rome,  particularly 
affecting  yourselves,  copies  and  translations 
of  which  came  enclosed  in  your  said  letters. 

Mr.  Clay  regrets  exceedingly  to  learn  from 
your  joint  letter,  that  the  official  copies  of 
these  communications  and  the  instructions 


to  Mr.  Brown,  which  I furnished  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Matthews,  upon  an  application  which, 
as  administrator  of  the  diocess  of  Philadel- 

Ehia,  he  made  to  me  for  them,  should  have 
een  used  in  a distorted  sense,  or,  in  any 
manner  calculated  to  misrepresent  you ; and 

Jrou  will,  I hope,  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
ieve,  that  I feel  equal  regret  in  learning 
from  the  same  source  that  such  is  the  case. 

I beg  leave,  however,  to  add,  that  I exer- 
cisea  a discretion  in  furnishing  the  copies 
referred  to,  which  I then  thought,  and  still 
think,  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

I remain,  reverend  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Daniel  Brent. 

No.  9. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  MATTHEWS  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

To  the  Honourable  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of 
State. 

Respected  Sir  : — On  the  8th  of  May  last, 

I received  a package  from  Rome,  containing 
a letter  for  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  two 
for  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan, 
and  a commission  for  myself.  The  precept* 
of  these  letters  was  this.  His  Holiness  the 
Pope  invited  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  to 
visit  Rome,  requested  the  two  above  men- 
tioned reverend  gentlemen  to  proceed  to 
Cincinnati  in  Ohio,  and  directed  me  to  re- 
pair to  Philadelphia  as  Vicar-General  Ap*)e- 
tolical,  Administrator  of  the  diocess  of  Phila- 
delphia, during  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
and  until  the  Holy  See  should  make  some 
other  arrangement.  The  earnest  request  of 
His  Holiness  that  the  two  reverend  gentle- 
men should  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
sacred  ministry  in  Cincinnati,  was  inti- 
mated to  them  by  a letter  from  the  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  one  from  the  Reve- 
rend Joseph  Velzi,  Vicar-General  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  they  being  religious 
of  the  Dominican  order.  The  bishop,  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  His  Holiness, 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  I repaired  to  Phila- 
delphia ; the  other  two  gentlemen  declined 
compliance  with  the  request^  and  appealed 
to  our  government.  The  intimation  of  His 
Holiness  to  them  being  an  exercise  of  purely 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  he  extends  to 
every  region  of  the  known  world,  whether 
the  government  thereof  be  despotic,  regal, 
or  democratic,  and  which  all  these  powers 
combined  cannot  hinder  him  from  doin'* ; I 
was  at  a loss  to  know  on  what  grounds  they 

* EQu.  purport  f ] 
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could  make  an  appeal,  and  at  a still  greater  I 
loss  to  know  on  what  grounds  our  govern- 
ment could  intermeddle  in  the  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  our  Church.  As  agent,  therefore,  I 
of  the  Pope,  (from  whose  spiritual  jurisdic-  { 
tion  the  appeal  was  made,)  1 applied  to  the 
department  of  state,  as  a matter  of  right, 
and  not  of  courtesy,  to  know  on  what 
grounds  the  appeal  had  been  made,  and 
what  measures  the  government  intended  to 
adopt  in  conse&hence.  that  1 might  put  in  a 
rejoinder  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
When  Mr.  Adams  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Jesuits  was  agitated,  I was  expressly 
informed  that,  whatever  was  written  to 
Rome  by  one  party  through  the  state  de- 
partment, a copy  of  it  would  be  furnished 
to  the  other  party:  1 concluded  that  the 
same  equitable  and  impartial  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding still  prevailed  in  the  department. 

I sent  a copy  of  the  document  to  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Philadelphia,  to  enable  him  to 
correct  any  false  reports  that  might  be  cir- 
culated on  the  subject — the  document  was 
not  to  be  published.  If  an  improper  use 
has  been  made  of  it,  it  was  contrary  to  my 
wishes. 

Very  respectfully,  your  humble  servant. 

(Signed)  W.  Matthews. 

Washington  City,  Oct.  10th,  1828. 

No.  10. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  MATTHEWS  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Respected  Sir: — In  the  communication 
which  I had  the  honour  to  make  to  you 
yesterday,  I omitted  to  observe  that  the  two 
letters  accompanying  the  appeal  were  sent 
to  me  for  those  gentlemen,  and  their  con- 
tents made  known  to  me  from  Rome ; but 
as  translations  sometimes  vary,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  see  the  translation  of  them.  It  is 
also  proper  to  add,  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  appeal’s  being  in  the  department  was 
not  derived  from  any  person  connected  with 
the  department.  I will  now  with  your  per- 
mission make  a few  observations,  tending 
to  show  that  the  direction  to  these  gentle- 
men was  an  exercise  of  purely  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  in  no  manner  connected  with 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.  No  one  I presume 
will  deny  that  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  has  a 
right  to  send  missionaries  to  preach  the 
Gospel ; but  if  he  has  no  right  to  change  the 
residence  of  his  clergymen,  how  can  he 
send  them?  This  spiritual  power  he  has 
wielded  from  the  days  of  St.  Peter  to  the 
present  date;  and  will  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  was  exercised  by  His  Holiness  in  the  per- 


son of  that  genuine  patriot  and  venerable 
prelate,  the  late  Arcnbishop  Carroll,  who 
repaired  to  Baltimore  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  the  Pope:  also,  in  the  person  of 
the  venerable  Bishop  Flaget,  who  was  direct- 
ed to  proceed  from  Baltimore  to  Kentucky, 
and  there  reside;  in  Bishop  Dubourg,  sent 
to  New  Orleans;  also  in  Bishop  Fenwick, 
sent  from  Maryland  to  the  very  town  of 
Cincinnati,  and  m many  other  cases.  These 
gentlemen  knew  their  rights  well ; but  they 
never  considered  their  rights  as  natives  and 
citizens  invaded  by  this  proceeding.  They 
had  the  physical  power  not  to  obey,  and 
ihe  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  could 
never  have  compelled  their  compliance. 
As  the  two  gentlemen  alluded  to  before  do 
not  think  proper  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Pope,  they  exercise  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens in  remaining  where  they  please ; their 
rights  then  are  not  impaired ; of  what,  then, 
do  they  complain? — most  evidently  of  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope — and  can 
our  government  interfere  in  matters  purely 
religious?  most  certainly  not  You  see  then 
evidently  there  was  no  ground  for  the  ap- 
peal , and  I am  confident  that  had  you,  sir, 
Deen  present  on  the  occasion,  permission 
would  have  been  granted  to  the  appellants 
to  withdraw  their  appeal.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Pope  were  to  write  a letter  to 
the  President,  requesting  him  to  compel 
these  gentlemen  to  obey  this  his  spiritual 
injunction,  what  would  you  say?  Vet  he 
has  as  much  right  to  ask  your  temporal  aid 
as  they  have  to  solicit  your  interference  in 
matters  purely  spiritual.  When  they  talked 
to  government  about  “ undefined  menaces,” 
about  their  fears  and  apprehensions,  you 
would  have  replied — gentlemen,  define  your 
fears;  let  us  know  wnat  you  are  afraid  of 
before  we  can  espouse  your  cause.  If  they 
dread  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  you 
would  have  said,  we  cannot  still  that  thun- 
der ; if  the  Pope’s  posse  comitatbs , you  would 
have  replied-—Oh,  gentlemen,  dispel  your 
fears,  lay  aside  your  apprehensions — we 
will  spread  the  national  aegis  over  you. 

Respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 

. (Signed)  W.  Matthews. 

October  11th,  1828. 

No.  11. 

(Copy.) 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State. 

Paris,  13th  Oct.  1828. 

Sir  : — In  consequence  of  the  President’s 
request,  contained  m a letter  addressed  to 
me  dicing  your  absence  from  the  seat  of 
government  by  Mr.  Brent,  I called  on  the 
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Apostolic  Nuncio,  and  mentioned  to  him 
that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan,  Ca- 
tholic priests  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
had  stated,  in  letters  addressed  by  them  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  neither  the  regu- 
lations nor  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church 
gave  auy  authority  to  the  Holy  See  to  issue 
a mandate  to  them  as  priests  of  that  church, 
to  transfer  their  residence  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  United  States ; nor  to  reside 
or  officiate  elsewhere  than  at  Philadelphia, 
where  they  have  for  some  time  been  esta- 
blished ; that  such  a mandate  would  not  only 
be  regarded  as  not  obligatory  in  any  Catho- 
lic state  \n  Europe,  but  that  it  would  be 
considered  a highly  penal  offence  to  yield 
obedience,  or  give  publicity  to  it  without  a 
previous  concordat  or  treaty  with  the  Holy 
See  authorizing  it;  and,  that  they  had  been 
advised  by  counsel  well  versed  in  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  enforcement  of  such  an  order  by  the 
denunciation  of  ecclesiastical  disabilities  or 
censures,  would  be  a violation  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  they  had  complained  to  that 
government  that  the  Holy  See  had  thought 
proper  to  address  to  them,  severally,  man- 
dates requiring  them  forthwith  to  depart 
from  Philadelphia  and  to  repair  to  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  take  up  their 
abode,  under  menaces  of  serious  ana  unde- 
fined punishment,  in  case  of  disobedience. 
They  therefore  had  requested  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  government  to  procure  from  the 
Holy  See,  by  friendly  explanations,  a revo- 
cation of  the  mandates  referred  to,  which 
they  considered  as  calculated  to  injure  their 
reputations  and  to  disgrace  them  as  priests. 

I observed  to  him,  that  as  the  United 
States  had  no  minister  at  Rome,  and  as  my 
residence  was  nearer  to  that  place  than  that 
of  any  other  minister  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, l had  been  requested  to  converse 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  these  complaints, 
and  to  request  his  good  offices  wuth  His 
Holiness  in  presenting  the  alleged  grievances 
of  Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan  to  his  serious 
consideration,  in  order  that  they  might  ob- 
tain redress  if,  upon  an  examinatiop  of  the 
circumstances,  they  should  appear  to  be 
entitled  to  it.  In  doing  so,  I told  him  that  I 
was  instructed  to  state  to  him  that  the  Pre- 
sident did  not  mean,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
to  interfere  with  or  abridge  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States ; that  whilst  it  was  expected 
that  the  complaints  of  these  priests  would 
be  considered,  and,  if  well-founded,  re- 
dressed, 1 could  assure  him  that  aqf  exer- 
cise of  authority  by  His  Holiness,  not  of  a 


doubtful  character,  but  clearly  appertaining 
to  his  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  so.  would  be 
received  with  kindness.  I add  eel  that  I bad 
the  honour,  in  casual  conversations  with 
him,  to  inform  him  of  the  unlimited  free- 
dom, in  religious  matters,  which  prevailed 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  secured  to 
its  citizens  by  the  Constitution,  and  which 
entered  into  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people.  I observed  that  i^was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  a free  and  popular  govern- 
ment, the  President  would  feel  an  interest 
in  the  protection  of  every  citizen,  an  inte- 
rest which  was  certainly  not  diminished  by 
a knowledge  of  the  characters  and  standing 
of  the  individuals  who,  in  this  instance,  had 
complained  of  an  infringement  of  their  civil 
rights.  I informed  him.  that  although  I was 
personally  unacquainted  with  either  Mr.  Ha- 
rold or  Mr.  Ryan,  I had,  in  repeated  visits 
to  Philadelphia,  been  told  that  the  former 
possessed  distinguished  talents,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  many  respectable  indi- 
viduals in  that  city,  ana  I concluded  by 
expressing  my  hopes  that  if  the  application 
for  redress  on  the  part  of  these  priests  should 
entitle  them  to  it,  upon  an  examination  of 
all  the  circumstances,  the  mandates  com- 
plained of  would  be  revoked. 

His  excellency  the  Nuncio  observed, 
that  he  had  already  received  a letter  from 
Washington,  acquainting  him  fully  with  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  and  that  he  felt 
himself  gratified  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  an  explanation  with  me  respecting  it. 
He  stated  that  the  Holy  See  had  learned, 
with  deep  concern,  that  dissensions  of  an 
unpleasant  nature  existed  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  that  complaints  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  against  the  Dishop,  by 
members  of  that  church;  whilst  the  bishop 
was  not  without  friends,  who  attributed  the 
discontents  to  causes  independent  of  his 
conduct  and  character;  that  it  was  believed 
by  the  Holy  See  that  these  unfortunate  dis- 
putes could  only  be  settled,  and  harmony 
restored,  by  calling  the  bishop  to  Rome,  and 
requesting  Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan  to  re- 
side for  a short  time  at  Cincinnati : that  this 
request  had  been  made,  without  casting  any 
censure  on  their  conduct  as  priests ; that  Mr. 
Harold’s  talents,  zeal,  and  worth  as  an  ec- 
clesiastic, were  known  to  the  Holy  See  and 
duly  appreciated,  but  that  in  the  present 
inflamed  state  oi  mind  of  the  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Philadelphia,  his  re- 
tirement from  that  place  had  become  neces- 
sary ; that  as  these  priests  were  (as  I under- 
stood him  to  say)  missionaries,  and  had 
taken  vows  of  obedience  to  their  spiritual 
superiors,  he  hoped  they  would  go  to  Cin- 
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cinnati  for  a short  time,  after  which  he  had 
little  doubt  of  their  being  recalled  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  said  the  President  had  taken 
a correct  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Holy 
See  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition 
in  any  way  to  abridge  the  rights,  or  interfere 
with  the  temporal  concerns  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  exercise  any  other  than 
spiritual  authority  over  any  person  under 
their  protection;  that  Messrs.  Harold  and 
Ryan  had  been  mistaken  in  believing,  or 
stating,  that  any  infringement  of  their  civil 
lights  was  meditated  on  the  part  of  his  Ho- 
liness, who  neither  menaced  them  with 
temporal  pains,  nor  intended  to  inflict  other 
than  spiritual  punishments ; that  if  the  con- 
sequences haa  not  been  defined  in  the  man- 
dates, those  gentlemen  well  knew  their 
nature  and  extent,  and  that  they  could  be 
neither  of  a violent  or  unusual  character. 

I inquired  of  the  Nuncio  whether  it  was 
not  unusual  and  even  improper  to  transmit 
mandates  such  as  those  about  which  we 
were  conversing,  to  priests,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects of  states,  between  which  and  the  Holy 
See  no  concordat  or  treaty  existed  autho- 
rizing a measure  of  the  kind.  He  answered 
that  such  mandates  were  frequently  ad- 
dressed by  the  Holy  See  to  priests  residing 
in  Ireland  and  in  other  states  where  no  con- 
cordat existed.  I asked  him  whether  the 
usual  and  proper  course  in  such  case  was 
not  that  of  transmitting  such  mandates  to 
the  bishops,  to  be,  under  their  direction  and 
authority,  enforced  by  spiritual  means  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  intended  to 
operate.  He  answered  that  this  was  the 
more  regular  course,  but  that  the  removal 
of  the  bishop  from  Philadelphia  had  pre- 
vented the  Holy  See  from  having  recourse 
to  iL  He  expressed  his  hope  that  the  man- 
date would  be  obeyed,  it  being  addressed 
to  their  consciences,  which  ought  to  feel  its 
force,  and  to  their  judgments,  as  they  well 
knew  the  consequences  of  disobedience  on 
their  standing  as  ecclesiastics.  He  requested 
me  to  assure  the  President  that  the  civil 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  respected,  and  no  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  its  citizens  attempted 
by  the  Holy  See;  that  he  would  communi- 
cate our  conversation  to  His  Holiness,  and 
that  the  interest  the  President  had  taken  in 
the  affair  would  have  its  due  weight  in  de- 
ciding it.  I concluded  our  conversation  by 
assuring  him  that  the  interest  felt  by  the 
President  was  confined  to  the  desire  he  felt 
to  protect  American  citizens  in  their  rights, 
ana  was  not  meant  to  extend  to  any  ques- 
tions touching  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of 
die  Catholic  Church,  nor  to  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  con- 
sideration, sir, 

Your  very  humble 

And  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  James  Brown. 

No.  12. 

(Copy.) 

. MR.  CLAY  TO  ME8SRS.  HAROLD  AND  RYAN 

The  Reverend  Messrs.  William  Vincent  Harold 
and  John  Ryan,  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  21st  Nov.  1828. 

Gentlemen: — I have  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit to  you  herewith  the  copy  of  a despatch 
I have  just  received  from  Mr.  Brown,  our 
minister  at  Paris,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
application  in  your  behalf,  which  he  was 
instructed  by  this  department,  under  the 
orders  of  the  President,  in  my  late  absence 
from  the  seat  of  government,  to  address  to 
the  government  of  the  Holy  See,  through 
the  nuncio  at  Paris,  in  relation  to  certain 
mandates  from  Rome,  personally  affecting 
yourselves,  and  to  be  with  much  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Henry  Clay. 


No.  13. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  CLAY  TO  MR.  BROWN. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  22d  Nov.  1828. 

James  Brown,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Sir  : — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  despatch:  of  the  13th  of 
October  last,  containing  an  account  of  your 
conferences  with  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  at  Paris, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  remonstrance  which 
ou  had  been  instructed  to  make  through 
im  to  the  Holy  See,  in  behalf  of  the  Reve- 
rend Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, concerning  certain  mandates  from 
Rome,  personally  affecting  them,  and  to 
inform  you  that  your  agency  in  this  affair 
will  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  closed, 
except  as  to  the  mere  transmission  to  this 
department  of  the  result  to  be  expected  from 
Rome,  in  answer  to  the  Nuncio’s  communi- 
cation to  this  government. 

I am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Henry^CiAt. 
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No.  14. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  OLAY  TO  MR.  BROWN. 

[private.] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  20th  Nov.  1828. 

James  Brown,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Sir  : — I have  just  received  your  letter  of 
the  28th  of  September.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Matthews  of  this  city,  being  apprised  be- 
forehand, by  Messrs^  Harold  and  Ryan 
themselves,  of  their  intention  to  solicit  the  in- 
terference of  the  President  in  the  case  of  the 
mandates  from  Rome,  applied  to  this  office 
for  a copy  of  the  instructions  which  were 
sent  to  you  upon  that  occasion ; and  it  was 
given  to  him  accordingly  by  Mr.  Brent,  in 
my  absence,  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Matthews  was  entitled  to  it,  as  administrator 
of  the  diocess  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  particularly  charged  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  mandates  referred 
to.  It  must  have  been  and  was  through  Mr. 
Matthews,  therefore,  as  he  has  stated,  that 
the  Nuncio  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  here,  with  regard  to  the  instruc- 
tions in  question,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  them ; but  Mr.  Brent  would  exceed- 
ingly regret  the  circumstance  if  it  should 
have  been  productive  of  the  slightest  incon- 
venience or  embarrassment  to  you  in  the 
conferences  which  you  have  held  with  the 
Nuncio  upon  the  subject,  agreeably  to  the 
wish  of  the  President. 

I am,  truly  and  faithfully, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Hf.nry  Clay. 

No.  15. 

(Copy.) 

MESSRS.  RYAN  AND  HAROLD  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Sir: — We  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.,  communi- 
cating the  .copy  of  a despatch  from  Mr. 
Brown,  the  American  minister  at  Paris, 
under  date  of  the  13th  of  October  last. — For 
the  interference  of  the  President  in  our  be- 
half oil  the  subject  to  which  that  despatch 
refers,  we  offer  him,  both  personally  and  as 
American  citizens,  our  unfeigned  thanks; 
and  we  hope  to  be  excused  tor  making  a 
few  suggestions,  which  the  remarks  of  the 
Pope’s  Nuncio  to  the  minister  seem  to  re- 
quire from  us  in  both  characters,  and  to 
which  we  beg  the  attention  of  the  President, 
in  case  he  shall  deem  it  fit  to  give  further 
instructions  to  the  American  minister. 


We  were  well  persuaded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difficulty  which  produced 
our  letter  to  the  department  of  state, that  our 
interests  would  not  be  promoted  by  hesi- 
tating to  yield  obedience  to  the  mandate 
from  Rome ; but,  notified  as  it  was  by  Bishop 
Conwell  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  news- 
papers, and  with  his  name  to  authenticate 
the  assertion  that  we  had  been  required  by 
the  Pope,  and  by  the  tribunal  called  the 
Propaganda , to  retire  from  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  take  up  our  residence  else- 
where, it  became  our  duty  first  to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  suspicions  affecting 
our  character,  which  this  manifesto  was 
well  calculated  to  excite : and  secondly,  to 
acquit  ourselves  of  the  cnarge  of  acknow- 
ledging an  authority  in  a foreign  power  to 
banish  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
one  state  to  another,  to  which  no  authority 
within  this  confederation  has  been  deemed 
competent. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  primary  con- 
sideration, our  personal  character,  in  the 
absence  of  everything  like  distinct  accusa- 
tion, as  well  as  opportunity  of  trial;  and 
with  nothing  further  implicating  us  in  the 
Nuncio’s  remarks  than  his  suggestion  that 
Bishop  Conwell  was  not  without  friends 
who  attributed  the  discontents  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  at  Philadelphia  to  causes  inde- 
pendent of  his  conduct  and  character,  we 
will  not  further  intrude  upon  the  President’s 
time  than  by  our  solemn  protestation  against 
the  truth  oi  every  charge  that  may  be  or 
can  be  insinuated  against  us  in  our  relation 
to  this  Church ; and  it  is  only  to  such  a pro- 
testation that  innocence  can  resort,  until  a 
direct  accusation  shall  enable  it  directly  to 
challenge  or  refute  the  accusers. 

Upon  the  mode  of  enforcing  an  order  of 
His  Holiness  the  Pope  for  our  removal  from 
this  city  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  it  did  not  at 
any  time  occur  to  us,  nor  was  it  our  inten- 
tion to  impart  an  apprehension  to  the  Pre- 
sident, that  any  physical  means  of  compul- 
sion would  be  employed.  The  true  question 
was  as  we  conceived,  whether  a penalty 
amounting  to  “ relegation”  in  the  civil  law 
can  be  enforced  by  any  means  by  Rome{  or 
any  other  power,  within  these  states,  with- 
out a violation  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen.  Rome 
would  have  no  objection  to  call  the  power 
of  banishing  our  citizens  a spiritual  thing, 
as  long  as  the  distinction  should  satisfy  our 
government ; but  if  it  is  permitted  to  this  or 
any  foreign  power  to  invade  the  rights  of 
an  American  citizen  residing  in  his  own 
country,  by  penalties  of  any  kind,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  the  character  of  the  penalty 
does  but  lead  to  a distinction  without  a dif- 
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ference.  The  indisputed  existence  of  the  i 
civil  right  ought,  we  submit,  to  leave  the  j 
party  free  from  every  penalty  for  its  exer- 
cise ; and  if  an  exception  is  permitted  on 
behalf  of  Rome,  under  the  plea  of  spiritual 
obedience,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  within  | 
what  limits  that  power  can  be  circum- 
scribed,— since,  by  spiritual  penalties  of  the  1 
severest  kind,  it  may  dispose  of  the  persons 
of  all  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
banish  them  from  one  state  to  another,  or 
exclude  them  from  this  Union  altogether, 
under  the  pretence  afforded  by  the  term 
missionaries , which  she  can  and  actually 
does  apply  to  all  the  clergy  of  this  country. 
No  spmtual  penalty  can  be  regularly  ap- 
plied to  an  American  citizen  for  doing  that 
which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  his 
country  authorize  him  to  do.  and  secure 
him  in  doing.  If  it  can,  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution must  yield  to  the  force  of  spiritual 
inflictions,  as  a foreign  power  shall  think 
fit  to  apply  them.  We  beg  you,  sir,  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  a pain  or 
penalty  and  the  withholding  any  patronage  ! 
which  the  See  of  Rome  may  possess,  and 
is  of  course  free  to  dispose  of;  but  while  j 
we  acknowledge  our  spiritual  obedience  to  | 
the  whole  extent  of  those  terms  in  their 
fairest  interpretation,  if  we  should  go  fur- 
ther and  acknowledge  that  this  implies  per- 
sonal or  physical  obedience  in  all  that  re- 
gards the  disposition  of  our  bodies,  it  would 
be  to  assent  to  a proposition  which  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
has  been  desirous  of  extracting  from  the  re- 
lation of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  against  the  constant  protestations  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  her  friends.  The 
case  of  Ireland  having  been  referred  to  by 
the  Nuncio,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  such 
an  order  as  that  in  question  may  have  been 
sent  there  5 and  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
concordat  with  the  civil  power  in  that  island ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  any  priest  in  Ire- 
land who  should  acknowledge  the  force  of 
such  an  order,  would  incur  the  penalties  of 
a proemtmire,  and  that  therefore  the  case  of 
Ireland  has  no  analog}'  to  that  of  this 
country. 

That  of  Catholic  countries,  whether  hav- 
ing a concordat  or  not,  is  much  more  a case 
in  point;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on 
this  head  the  Nuncio  appears  to  have  been 
silent  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown, 
although  in  fio  Catholic  country  would  such 
an  order  be  suffered  without  an  express 
concurrence  of  the  civil  power  to  give  ef- 
fect to  whatever  should  touch  the  civil 
rights  of  the  party. 

We  beg  to  conclude  this  letter  by  re- 
marking, that,  as  to  conscientious  obedi- 
VOL.  V.  15 


ence,  no  vow  of  ours  binds  us  to  recognise 
in  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  an 
authority  affecting  our  civil  liberty,  or  the 
extent  of  the  exclusive  sovereignty  in. the 
people  of  these  states  in  all  civil  matters, 
which  'our  sworn  allegiance  avers.  Any 
other  interpretation  of  the  obedience  pro- 
mised by  ecclesiastics  would  establish  the 
charge  of  divided  allegiance,  urged  most 
unjustly  against  Catholics  by  the  adversa- 
ries of  their  cause  in  Great  Britain.  The 
time  of  renewal,  its  duration,  the  person 
by  whose  means  it  might  be  effected  on 
the  spot,  or  any  other  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  must  all  be  immaterial  in 
this  point  of  view.  It  is  the  principle  and 
the  right  that  are  involved,  while  at  the 
same  time,  contrary  to  the  Nuncio’s  im- 
pression, the  requisition  of  removal  upon 
us,  (as  authentically  interpreted,  and  pub- 
lished by  Bishop  Conwell  in  his  capacity 
as  a bishop,  in  communion  with  Rome,) 
was  general,  without  limitation,  or  any  pre- 
scribed limitation  whatever. 

We  beg  leave  to  renew  the  assurance  of 
the  perfect  consideration  with  which  we 
are, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

(Sighed)  John  Ryan, 

Wm.  Vincent  Harold. 
Philadelphia,  26th  Nov.  1828. 

To  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington. 


Note. — On  the  16th  of  September.  1829, 
the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  England,  Bisnop  of 
Charleston,  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harold  in 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  H.  informed  the  Bishop 
that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Ireland, 
and  kindly  offered  to  fulfil  there  any  com- 
missions which  Dr.  England  might  intrust 
to  his  care.  The  Bishop  had  previously 
seen  the  application  of  Mr.  Harold  [No.  1] 
to  Mr.  Clay,  but  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  government  had  taken  no  steps  in 
consequence.  However,  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  he,  to  his  great  astonishment,  read 
Mr.  Brent’s  letter  to  Mr.  Brown  [No.  5.] 
He  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
addressed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Harold. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  had  left  Philadelphia 
for  Ireland  before  this  period. 

No.  16. 

(Copy.) 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CHARLESTON  TO  REV.  W.  V. 

HAROLD. 

The  Bishop  of  Charleston  presents  his  re- 
spects to  the  Reverend  Wm.  Vincent  Ha- 
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rold,  and  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that 
although  he  saw  what  purported  to  be  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Harold’s  letter  to  Mr.  Clay, 
some  time  since,  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
take  any  step  in  consequence  thereof.  To 
his  surprise  he  yesterday  found  the  con- 
trary to  have  been  the  fact. 

The  Bishop  differs  very  widely  with  Mr. 
Harold  in  his  views,  as  expressed  in  that 
letter.  He  also  believes  that  the  ex-Presi- 
dent  has  interfered  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Church  in  a way  in  which  he  neither  could 
nor  ought. 

As  regards  Mr.  Harold’s  peculiar  case, 
the  Bishop  neither  desires  nor  intends  to 
interfere,  especially  under  its  present  cir- 
cumstances ; but  as  an  American  bishop, 
and  an  American  citizen,  he  feels  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  guard  against  similar  interfe- 
rence in  future. 

Mr.  Harold  has  referred  to  some  previous 
interference  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy 
See,  as  a ground  for  his  call  to  interfere  in 
his  own  case.  This  previous  interference 
is  not  known  to  the  Bishop,  and  the  object 
of  the  present  note  is  to  request  Mr.  Harold, 
as  a favour,  to  furnish  the  Bishop  with  such 
information  as  he  can  in  its  regard. 

Philadelphia  Hotel,  Thursday  morning, 

Sept.  17,  1829. 

To  the  Rev.  Wm.  Vincent  Harold,  &c.  &c. 

No.  17. 

(Copy.) 

ME.  HAROLD  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Mr.  Harold  presents  his  respectful  com- 
pliments to  the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  and 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  his  note  of  this 
morning.  Mr.  H.  begs  leave  to  inform 
Doctor  England  that  he  has  communicated 
to  the  Holy  See,  without  the  least  reserve, 
the  substance  of  his  application  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  rendered  that  application  (in 
his  opinion)  unavoidable.  Mr.  H.  takes 
leave  to  assure  Doctor  England  that  had  he 
not  believed  the  ground  on  which  he  stood 
in  this  matter  to  have  been  perfectly  safe, 
he  would  not  have  approached  it  ; nor  is 
his  opinion,  on  that  point,  changed,  al- 
though he  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  with 
the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  for  whose  judg- 
ment he  entertains  the  highest  respect. 

Mr.  Harold  does  not  hold  himself  war- 
ranted to  decide  on  the  course  which  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  deemed  it 


their  duty  to  pursue  in  the  case  referred  to 
in  Doctor  England’s  note ; but  he  presumes 
to  think  that  the  ex-President  did  not  pass 
the  limits  which  the  Constitution  points  out 
as  the  rule  of  his  acts. 

Mr.  Harold  begs  leave  to  submit  for 
Doctor  England’s  consideration  a corre- 
spondence between  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  and  himself,  and  to  hazard  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  views  of  the  Archbishop 
shall  be  sustained  by  the  Provincial  Council 
to  which  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  is  pro- 
ceeding, the  character  of  the  American  bi- 
shops and  priesthood  will  differ  from  that  of 
every  ecclesiastical  province  in  Christen- 
dom. But  Doctor  England  will  not  recog- 
nise a Church  without  law,  and  a priest- 
hood without  rights. 

Mr.  Harold  begs  leave  to  inform  Doctor 
England  that  the  correspondence,  though 
printed,  has  not  been  published^  and  that 
Mr.  H.  cannot  consent  to  its  publication,  as 
he  conceives  it  might  not  reflect  honour  on 
the  memory  of  the  late  archbishop. 

The  previous  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment on  which  the  Bishop  of  Charleston 
desires  to  be  informed,  related  to  a decree  of 
Pope  Pius  VII.  regarding  the  farm  of  White 
Marsh.  Mr.  H.  begs  to  refer  Doctor  Eng- 
land to  the  “National  Journal,”  December, 
1824,  where  he  will  find  the  decree  pub- 
lished in  Latin  and  English.  Mr.  H.  begs  to 
refer  the  bishop  to  the  Rev.  William  Mat- 
thews, who  called  on  the  Department  of 
State  to  oppose  the  decree  of  His  Holiness, 
and  to  Mr.  Brent,  who  will  detail  the  history 
of  that  transaction.  Mr.  Harold  begs  to  in- 
form Doctor  England  that  the  letter  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  Presi- 
dent’s instructions  to  the  American  envoy 
at  Paris,  were  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  the  influence  of  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  forwarded  to  a foreign  minis- 
ter, and  circulated  widely  through  these 
states  before  they  had  reached  the  personage 
to  whom  the  President  addressed  them,  and 
by  whom  alone  they  were  intended  to  be 
seen.  This  fact  if  known  to  the  country, 
would  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  every  station  where  confidence  and 
honour  are  required.  Mr.  Harold  renews 
the  proffer  of  his  services  in  any  way  that 
Doctor  England  may  please  to  point  out  to 
him. 

Washington  Square,  Thursday  afternoon. 

Sept.  17,  1829. 

To  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England, 

Philadelphia  Hotel. 
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No.  18. 

(Copy.) 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CHARLESTON  TO  REV.  MR. 

HAROLD. 

The  Bishop  of  Charleston  feels  obliged  to 
the  Reverend  William  Vincent  Harold  for 
his  prompt  and  full  answer  to  the  note  of 
this  morning.  The  bishop  begs  leave  to 
inform  Mr.  Harold,  that  although  he  has  no 
intention  at  present  of  publishing  the  pam- 
phlet, or  any  part  of  it,  he  considers  himself 
at  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion, as  he  has  had,  without  any  condi- 
tion, copies  thereof  already  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

As  regards  Mr.  Harold’s  own  case,  either 
respecting  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Holy  See,  or  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  does  not  at 
present  intend  to  interfere : neither  does  he 
mean  to  take  up,  or  to  treat  of  the  conduct 
of  the  late  archbishop  as  regards  Mr.  Harold. 
Upon  the  general  question,  the  Bishop  of 
Charleston  is  free  to  confess  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  discipline 
in  the  United  States,  as  regards  churches  or 
as  regards  priests:  neither  does  he  concur 
in  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Harold  respecting 
those  subjects  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clay.  To 
slate  his  views  at  present  to  Mr.  Harold 
could  answer  no  useful  purpose. 

The  bishop  repeats  his  acknowledgment 
to  Mr.  Harold  for  the  information  which  he 
has  communicated;  and  shall  avail  himself 
thereof  in  the  prosecution  of  any  inquiry 
which  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  follow  up  to 
some  satisfactory  results. 

The  bishop  feels  much  obliged  by  Mr. 
Harold’s  kina  offer  of  service  inlreland,  and 
regrets  that  he  has  not  had  leisure  to  write 
those  letters  which  he  would  otherwise 
trouble  Mr.  Harold  to  deliver.  He  leaves 
this  city  in  the  morning,  and  wishes  Mr.  H. 
better  and  more  pleasing  scenes  in  Ireland 
than  he  has  met  with  in  this  country. 

Philadelphia  Hofei, 

Thursday  evening,  8 o'clock. 

To  the  Reverend 

William  Vincent  Harold,  & c.,  &c. 

Note. — The  letters  of  Messrs.  Brent  and 
Matthews,  No.  8 and  9,  will  exhibit  how  far 
Mr.  Harold  was  warranted  in  making  the 
serious  charge  which  his  note  contains 
against  Mr.  Daniel  Brent;  and  his  conse- 
quential denunciation  which  would  exclude 
all  Catholics  from  employment  in  public 
offices,  and  11  from  every  station  where  con- 
fidence and  honour  are  required.” 


The  correspondence  to  which  Mr.  Harold 
alludes,  as  between  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore  and  himself,  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  widely  circulated  though 
not  formally  published — and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  need  not  be 
withheld  from  publication  by  any  friend  of 
the  archbishop.  Its  publication  here  would 
be  altogether  extraneous. 

No.  19. 

(Copy.) 

BISHOP  ENGLAND  TO  PRESIDENT  JACKSON. 

Sir: — As  an  American  citizen  and  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  I take  the 
liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  and  presenting  the  annexed 
request. 

The  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  who  is  Bishop  of  Rome, 
is  an  essential  portion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion.  Any  attempt  to  overawe  this 
head  of  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority  is  be- 
lieved to  be  such  an  interference  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  is  that  of  a 
large  body  of  citizens,  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  forbids  to  Congress.  It  is 
believed  that  no  officer  of  the  general  go- 
vernment could  constitutionally  do  that 
which  is  forbidden  to  the  representatives  of 
the  states  and  of  the  people. 

The  said  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  happens,  at  present,  to  be  a tempo- 
ral sovereign,  and  to  nave  civil  dominion  in 
a large  portion  of  Italy : but  it  is  clear  that 
his  dominion  does  not  extend  to  this  coun- 
try, nor  does  he  claim  to  have  such  power 
here : and  if  he  did  so  claim,  the  Roman 
Catholic  citizens  of  this  Union  would  feel 
themselves  called  upon  effectually  to  resist 
the  same : and  should  the  Pope  either  for 
the  enforcement  of  his  spiritual  decrees,  or 
in  furtherance  of  any  temporal  claim,  at- 
tempt to  use  any  physical  force,  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  several  states  are 
fully  competent  and  well  disposed,  as  they 
are  bound,  to  protect  their  citizens  from  any 
such  usurpation  or  aggression.  It  appears 
to  be  their  duty  to  do  so,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  general  government,  within  their 
several  limits ; unless  from  want  of  power, 
which  is  a ridiculous  supposition,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  have  constitutional 
recourse  to  the  Federal  Executive  for  pro- 
tection. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  state  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  such  a call  upon 
the  Executive  or  the  Union,  and  therefore, 
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there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
constitutional  ground  for  its  interference: 
yet  it  is  believed  that  such  interference  has 
taken  place  in  two  distinct  instances  at 
least. 

The  first  related  to  a decree  of  Pope  Pius 
VII.  regarding  a disputed  claim  between  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  a certain 
corporation  of  Catholic  clergymen,  concern- 
ing the  possession  of  a farm — upon  which  the 
Pope,  acting  as  an  arbitrator,  pronounced 
in  favour  of  one  party,  and  the  other  ap-  j 
plied  to  the  department  of  state,  and  pro- 
cured, as  it  is  believed,  that  instructions 
should  be  transmitted  to  one  of  our  minis- 
ters residing  abroad,  in  the  year  18*24  or 
1825,  to  interfere  in  such  a manner  as  to 
exhibit  the  opposition  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  papal  decree : whereas  it  is  con- 
ceived that  if  the  parties  dissented  from  the 
arbitration,  the  proper  mode  would  have 
been  to  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
the  court  having  proper  jurisdiction  in  that 
part  of  Maryland  where  the  farm  was 
situated. 

The  second  case  is  more  recent ; it  oc- 
curred last  year.  Two  priests  in  Philadel- 
phia were  considered  to  have  caused  trouble 
in  the  church  of  that  city.  The  See  of 
Rome,  not  its  civil  government,  was  called 
upon  to  take  cognizance  of  their  conduct. 
The  Pope  desired  that  all  parties  concerned 
in  the  disputes  should  withdraw  from  the 
church  of  that  city,  so  that  peace  might  be 
thereby  restored.  In  conformity  with  this 
direction,  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  with- 
drew to  Rome : the  two  priests  applied  for 
protection  to  the  department  of  state,  and 
the  President  directed  a letter  to  be  written 
from  that  department,  in  wThich  the  cause 
of  these  two  priests  is  countenanced  by  the 
government  in  such  a manner  as  appears  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  agency  of 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  cause  several  citizens  to 
dread  that  the  repetition  of  such  conduct 
would  be  the  commencement  of  a union  of 
church  and  state,  as  well  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional meddling  with  the  affairs  of  our  eccle- 
siastical body,  productive  of  serious  mis- 
chief to  ourselves,  and  affording  a just  cause 
of  jealousy  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  other 
religious  denominations. 

I have  therefore  humbly  to  request,  that 
your  Excellency  will  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  such  documents  as  might  there  exist, 
relating  to  those  or  any  similar  cases,  ana 
also  that  copies  thereof  should  be  furnished 
to  me  for  publication,  so  that  the  citizens  at 
large  should  be  satisfied  that  no  private  or 
unconstitutional  interference  in  tneir  reli- 


gious concerns  shall  be  permitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Respectfully, 

Your  Excellency’s 
Obedient,  humble  servant, 
t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston t 
Convent  of  the  Visitation. 

Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Sept.  2(i,  1830. 

His  Excellency,  Andrew  Jackson. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Note. — In  an  interview  on  the  next  day, 
when  the  bishop  called  by  appointment  at 
the  President’s  house,  his  Excellency  ex- 
pressed his  coincidence  with  the  views  in 
the  letter,  and  gave  the  necessary  directions 
for  furnishing  the  documents.  Mr.  Brent 
stated  that  Mr.  Harold  was  under  a mistake 
regarding  the  interference  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  differences  between  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  Jesuits:  and  that  there  were 
no  documents  upon  that  subject  in  the  de- 
partment. 

No.  20. 

(Copy.) 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Felix  Cicognani, 
(Consul  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of, 
Rome,)  to  the  Secretory  of  State,  dated  Rome, 
April  11th,  1829. 

“ Expecting  every  day  to  have  a particu- 
lar audience  from  the  new  Pope  in  my  offi- 
cial capacity  of  Consul  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Rome,  I have  delayed  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  his  election,  and  to  give  some 
information  concerning  him,  which  it  may 
not  be  entirely  useless  for  you  to  know,  but 
having  been  officially  instructed  that  owing 
to  the  many  occupations  of  His  Holiness  in 
these  first  days  of  his  pontificate,  I cannot 
have  that  honour  till  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Week  and  Easter  shall  be  over,  I 
shall  delay  no  longer  reserving  to  give  you 
a faithful  account  of  the  audience  to  the 
time  when  it  shall  have  taken  place.” 

No.  21. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  CICOGNANI  TO  MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

Rome,  May  8th.  1829. 

Sir  : — Yesterday  I had  the  honourto  have 
a particular  audience  from  His  Holiness  in 
my  official  capacity  of  Consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Rome,  and  am  happy 
to  inform  you,  that  the  anticipations  l ex- 
pressed, in  my  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  April  last 
to  you,  proved  entirely  correct.  His  Holi- 
ness received  me  in  the  most  benign  raan- 
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ner,  and  expressed  the  most  favourable  sen- 
timents for  the  government  as  well  as  for 
the  nation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  said  that  he  was  most  favourably  in- 
clined to  the  United  States  of  America,  be- 
cause the  Catholic  people  there  enjoy  the 
same  protection  as  the  other  citizens  of  a 
different  creed,  and  have  no  disabilities 
according  to  law.  His  Holiness  desired  me 
particularly  and  repeatedly  to  assure  in  his 
name  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  will  never  interfere  in  politics,  ana 
that  in  any  case  of  mis-intelligence  between 
governments,  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
lead  them  to  peace  * he  requested,  also?  that 
I should  express  his  wish,  that  the  citizens 
cf  the  United  States  of  America  professing 
the  Catholic  religion,  may  in  future  meet 
with  the  same  protection  they  have  found  to 
this  time. 

After  the  audience  from  His  Holiness,  I 
went,  as  it  is  customary,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Cardinal  Albani,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  received  me  very  kindly,  and  express- 
ed the  most  friendly  sentiments  towaras  the 
citizens  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  manner  in  which 
I was  received  by  His  Holiness  and  the  Car- 
dinal Secretary  of  State,  and  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  them  both,  will,  I am  sure, 
afford  great  gratification  to  his  Excellency 
the  President  and  to  yourself,  and  I should 
feel  highly  honoured,  if  you  would  make 
me  the  interpreter  of  the  sentiments,  that 
you  might  think  proper  to  reciprocate  with 
those  expressed  by  His  Holiness. 

In  addition  to  what  I stated  in  my  letter 
of  the  11th  of  April  last,  I have  to  inform 
you  that  Doctor  Conwell,  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia,  has  started  from  Rome,  ana 
is  now  on  nis  way  to  Paris.  Doctor  Con- 
well  was  led  to  that  resolution  from  fearing 
that  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide 
would  detain  him  in  Rome  against  his  will. 
Though  the  Congregation  was  very  desirous 
that  he  should  not  return  to  his  diocess,  I 
don't  think  that  they  had  the  intention  to 
keep  him  finally  in  Rome,  and  the  best 
proof  of  it  was,  that  he  did  not  meet  with 
aiiy  difficulties  in  getting  his  passport.  1 
believe  that  the  Congregation  ol  the  Propa- 
ganda will  charge  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope 
in  Paris  to  persuade  him  amicably  not  to 
retnm  to  Philadelphia,  till  the  troubles  of 
that  church  shall  be  over. 

The  department  of  state  used  to  send  me 
the  pamphlets  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  but 
after  those  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
nineteenth  Congress,  I have  not  received 
any  others.  As  it  would  seem  essential  to 
the  correct  discharge  of  my  duties,  that  I 
should  be  possessed  of  the  laws  passed  from 


time  to  time,  I beg  leave  to  request  you  that 
you  will  order  copies  of  the  acts  published 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 
the  nineteenth  Congress  to  be  sent  to  me,  as 
well  as  those  which  may  hereafter  be  en- 
acted. These  may  be  sent  to  me  by  the 
way  of  Leghorn,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  the  consul  at  that  place.  My  request 
has  no  other  object  but  the  good  service  of 
the  United  States. 

I send  herewith  a statement  of  the  ves- 
sels which  visited  the  ports  of  the  Roman 
States  during  the  year  1828.  This  will  en- 
able you  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
commerce  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the 
most  profound  respect, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Felix  Cicognani. 

No.  22. 

(Copy.) 

MR.  VAN  BUREN  TO  MR.  CICOGNANI. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  20th  July,  1829. 

Felix  Cicognani,  Esq.,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Rome. 

Sir: — Your  letters  of  the  11th  April  and 
5th  May,  the  first  anticipating  the  favoura- 
ble sentiments  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
towards  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  last  confirming  your 
anticipation,  nave  been  received  at  this  de- 
artment,  and  submitted  to  the  President; 
y whom  I am  directed  to  convey  to  His 
Holiness,  through  the  same  channel,  an  as- 
surance of  the  great  satisfaction  which  he 
derives  from  this  communication  of  the  ' 
frank  and  liberal  feelings  entertained  by  the 
Apostolic  See  towards  this  government  and 
people,  and  of  the  policy  which  you  like- 
wise state  His  Holiness  has  adopted,  and 
which  is  bo  worthy  of  the  head  of  a great 
and  Christian  church,  assiduously  to  culti- 
vate in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
the  relations  of  amity  and  good-will,  ana 
sedulously  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
in  their  occasional  differences  with  each 
other,  except  with  the  benign  view  of  effect- 
ing reconciliations  between  them. 

You  will  accordingly  seek  an  early  op- 
portunity to  make  known  to  the  Pope,  in 
terms  and  manner  best  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, the  light  in  which  the  President  views 
the  communication  referred  to,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  will  assure  him  that  the  Pre- 
sident reciprocates,  in  their  full  extent  and 
spirit,  the  friendly  and  liberal  sentiments 
entertained  by  His  Holiness  towards  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
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by  those  which  he  entertains  towards  the 
government  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  the 
people  of  the  States  of  the  Church ; and  it  is 
the  President’s  wish  that  you  should,  upon 
the  same  occasion,  offer  his  congratulations 
to  the  Holy  Father  upon  Ijis  recent  succes- 
sion to  the  tiara,  not  from  any  hereditary 
claim  on  his  part,  but  from  the  prepondera- 
ting influence  which  a just  estimation  of  his 
talents  and  virtues  naturally  had  upon  the 
enlightened  councils  by  which  that  high 
distinction  was  conferred ; and  which  afford 
the  best  pledge  that  his  pontificate  will  be 
a wise  and  beneficent  one. 

You  will  take  care  likewise,  to  assure  His 
Holiness,  in  reference  to  the  paternal  soli- 
citude which  he  expresses  in  Dehalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  that 
all  our  citizens  professing  that  religion  stand 
upon  the  same  elevated  ground  which  citizens 
of  all  other  religious  denominations  occupy, 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  that 
of  perfect  liberty,  contradistinguished  from 
toleration ; that  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  coercion  in  every  possible  shape, 
upon  the  score  of  religious  faith ; and  tnat 
they  are  free,  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  other  sects,  to  adhere  to,  or 
adopt  the  creeds,  and  practice  the  worship 
best  adapted  to  their  reason  or  prejudices; 
and  that  there  exists  a perfect  unity  of  faith 
in  the  United  States  amongst  religionists  of 
all  professions,  as  to  the  wisdom  and  policy 
of  that  cardinal  feature  of  all  our  constitu- 
tions and  frames  of  government,  both  those 
of  the  United  States  and  the  separate  states 
of  the  Union,  by  which  this  inestimable 
right  is  formally  recognised,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  inviolably  secured. 

I have  given  directions  for  the  transmis- 
sion to  you  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  which 
you  request,  by  the  earliest  convenient  op- 
portunity. 

In  the  mean  time,  I am,  sir, 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signeu)  M.  Van  Buren. 

No.  23. 

(Copy.) 

Case  submitted  by  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  for 
the  opinions  of  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Taney,  Attor- 
ney-general of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Gaston  of  North  Carolina. 

The  order  of  Dominican  friars,  is  a volun- 
tary association  of  men  of  various  nations, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who,  after 
due  deliberation  and  probation,  have  freely 
and  repeatedly  and  humbly  besought  ad- 
mission to  the  society,  and’  been  admitted 
upon  their  making  a solemn  vow  to  continue 


always  bound  by  its  constitution  and  statutes, 
with  which  they  had  previously  been  made 
fully  acquainted. 

By  this  vow  they  freely  bind  themselves 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  general  of  their 
order,  and  assent  to  the  infliction  of  the 
penalties  designated  in  the  statutes,  or  in 
the  constitution  of  their  order,  or  in  the 
canons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
case  of  disobedience.  The  penalties  are  of 
a defined  and  spiritual  description  and  na- 
ture;  and  so  well  known,  in  general,  to 
members  of  the  prder,  that  when  the  supe- 
rior directs  anything  to  be  done  by  virtue  of 
the  obedience  which  has  been  promised} 
the  penalty  of  neglect  or  refusal  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  phrase, but  if  you 
will  not  obey,  you  know  the  consequences,” 
or  some  similar  expression. 

Those  friars  are  generally  priests,  and 
they  are  generally  appointed  to  missionary 
stations,  not  by  the  bishop  of  a diocess,  but 
under  the  privilege  of  the  Pope,  by  their 
own  superior,  (a  member  of  their  order.) 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
bishop  or  ordinary  superior  of  the  diocess 
or  district  in  which  the  missionanr  station 
exists,  and  under  the  inspection  of  that  or- 
dinary. 

A priest  who  is  a member  of  the  Domi- 
nican order,  was  stationed  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  bishop,  it  was  thought  better  that  he 
should  leave  the  station,  in  which  the  bishop 
did  not  wish  him  to  remain.  The  general 
superior  of  the  order,  was  an  alien  residing 
in  Europe ; the  priest  in  Philadelphia  was 
a citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  general 
sent  this  priest  an  order,  u in  virtue  of  obe- 
dience,” to  leave  Philadelphia  and  repair  to 
Cincinnati,  to  be  there  engaged  in  the  mi- 
nistry under  a superior  of  his  own  order : 
reminding  him  of  the  penalties  which  be 
knew  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusal to  change  the  station  of  his  ministry. 

1.  It  is  asked.  Whether  this  alien  gene- 
ral by  this  order  and  threat  has  violated  the 
civil  rights  of  this  citizen  friar? 

2.  Suppose  the  Pope,  who  appears  to  be 
a foreign  sovereign,  concurs  in  this  order, 
not  in  virtue  of  his  temporal  sovereignty 
over  a portion  of  Italy,  but  in  virtue  of  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  this  friar,  who  never  was  a subject  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  Papal  States,  should,  as 
a member  of  the  Catholic  Churcn,  and  par- 
ticularly as  a member  of  the  Dominican 
order,  obey  this  command.  Does  the  friar, 
by  so  doing,  transfer  any  portion  of  the  alle- 
giance which  he  owes  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  Pennsylvania,  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Papal  States  ? 
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3.  Can  the  order  so  given,  and  the  obe- 
dience to  which  can  be  enforced  only  by  the 
conscience  of  the  citizen  priest  himself,  or 
by  the  spiritual  penalties,  inflicted  by  an 
ecclesiastical  superior,  be  construed  into  a 
sentence  by  a foreign  sovereign  to  banish 
this  citizen  from  Philadelphia,  and  to  im- 
prison or  relegate  him  at  Cincinnati  ? And 
is  the  government  of  the  United  States  called 
upon  or  warranted  to  interpose  itself  in  this 
case,  for  the  protection  of  this  citizen  friar 
against  this  order  ? 

No.  24. 

(Copy.) 

OPINION  OF  MR.  TANEY. 

I proceed  to  answer  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  were  put  to 
me: — 

1st  The  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  a citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  had  undoubtedly  a 
right  to  become  a member  of  the  Dominican 
society;  and  by  becoming  a member  he 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  its  constitution  and 
statutes,  and  to  subject  himself  to  its  officers 
and  tribunals  as  thereby  provided  for.  The 
order  above  mentioned,  and  the  spiritual 
penalties  that  may  be  inflicted  for  disobe- 
dience by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
society  according  to  its  laws,  are  therefore 
justified  by  the  agreement  of  the  party  him- 
self, and  do  not  violate  any  of  his  rights  as 
a citizen  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Pope  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  that  which  he  pos- 
sesses a s a temporal  prince,  but  differs  irom 
it  altogether  in  its  character  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  enforced.  And  if  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  temporal  dominion,  his 
jurisdiction  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  remain  unaltered  in  any  respect. 
His  authority  in  the  Church  is  merely  spiri- 
tual. and  obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to  a 
spiritual  superior,  is  certainly  no  transfer  of 
allegiance  in  temporal  concerns ; and  it  is 
impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  obe- 
dience due  from  a Roman  Catholic,  whether 
layman  or  clergyman,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  in  spiritual  matters,  can  ever  come  in 
conflict  with  the  duties  of  allegiance  or  the 
calls  of  patriotism. 

3.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
is  a part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
is  necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  that  re- 
ligion. And  it  is  a part  of  the  civil  rights  of 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
that  this  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  freely 


exercised,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  no  rijriit  to  restrain  it,  nor  to  in- 
terfere with  it.  The  order  mentioned  in  this 
question  might  lawfully  be  given  by  the 
rope  and  the  penalties  for  disobedience  in- 
flicted. The  order  and  the  penalties  have 
no  connexion  with  his  character  as  a foreign 
temporal  sovereign.  And  such  an  interpo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  above  suggested,  would 
be  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a palpable  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution. 

(Signed)  R.  B.  Taney. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  23,  1829. 

No.  25. 

(Copy.) 

OPINION  OF  MR.  GASTON. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  proposed, 
it  may  be  premised  that  one  of  the  facts 
stated — the  alienage  of  the  ecclesiastical 
superior — is  an  immaterial  circumstance. 
A violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  precisely  the  same  m kind,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  degree,  whether  it  be  committed 
by  a fellow-citizen  or  by  a foreigner.  The 
question  is  then  resolved  into  the  inquiry, 
whether  an  order  from  a religious  superior 
can  issue  in  our  country  without  an  inter- 
ference with  civil  liberty — whether  religious 
subordination  can  be  tolerated  in  our  land. 
The  law  cannot  regard  these  orders  so  long 
as  they  are  enforced  by  spiritual  sanctions 
only,  but  as  mere  appeals  by  certain  indi- 
viduals to  the  consciences  of  others.  It 
leaves  to  all  unqualified  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  it  would  travel  as  completely 
out  of  its  proper  sphere  by  forbidding  such 
admonitions  to  be  given  as  by  compelling 
them  to  be  obeyed. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
as  such  must  have  a jurisdiction  of  some 
sort  over  it.  Jurisdiction  implies  obedience. 
The  second  question  therefore  involves  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  fact,  that  the  primate 
of  the  Church  possesses  a temporal  sove- 
reignty over  a portion  of  Italy  renders  spiri- 
tual obedience  on  the  part  of  its  members 
here  a breach  of  their  allegiance.  I answer, 
no.  First,  because  he  who  omits  no  duty 
and  violates  no  command,  which  fidelity  to 
his  country  demands,  has  fulfilled  all  the 
obligations  of  allegiance.  Secondly,  because 
the  obedience  rendered  to  the  orders  of  the 
spiritual  superior,  has  no  connexion  with  or 
reference  to  the  temporal  authority  of  that 
superior,  and  would  be  precisely  the  same 
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whether  such  superior  were  the  inmate  of  a 
prison  or  the  possessor  of  a throne.  And 
thirdly,  because  the  conscience  of  him  who 
obeys,  and  his  conscience  only,  regulates 
his  obedience,  and  of  that  conscience  his 
country  allows  him  the  undisputed  do- 
minion. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  must 
follow  that  to  the  second.  The  right  of  the 
citizen  cannot  be  infringed  by  a requisition 
which  he  may  disobey  if  his  conscience  will 
permit,  and  the  authority  of  his  government 
is  not  concerned  in  a matter  purely  of  reli- 
gious obligation.  That  cannot  be  deemed 
a sentence  which  depends  for  its  execution 


on  the  enlightened  will  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  directed  ; the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment is  not  needed  to  protect  him  against 
admonitions  addressed  to  his  conscience; 
and  those  intrusted  with  temporal  power 
here  have  no  right  to  interpose  to  prevent 
his  receiving  or  to  induce  him  to  disregard 
them. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Gaston. 

Raleigh,  26th  Nov.,  1829. 

N.  B. — This  case  was  also  submitted  to 
the  Hon.  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  (Mr.  Berrien,)  but  he,  through  deli- 
cacy, declined  giving  an  opinion. 
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SECTION  I. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CHARLESTOWN  CONVENT. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  disgraceful  acts  of  vio- 
lence ever  perpetrated  in  any  clime  or  civil- 
ized country.  We  allude  to  the  destruction, 
by  a lawless  and  fanatical  mob,  on  last 
Monday  night,  of  the  magnificent  convent 
erected  a tew  years  since  in  Charlestown, 
by  Bishop  Fenwick,  of  this  city.  This 
splendid  institution  had  for  its  object  the 
education  of  young  ladies  in  all  the  branches 
of  polite  learning,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
wotul  disaster  in  question,  had  actually 
under  the  government  of  the  Ursuline  la- 
dies, between  fifty  and  sixty  young  ladies, 
chiefly  of  the  best  families  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

A report  had  been  industriously  circulated 
for  several  weeks  previous,  that  a young 
lady  was  detained  in  this  convent,  against 
her  will — that  she  was  immured  in  a dun- 
geon, and  there  cruelly  treated.  However 
absurd  the  report,  the  fanatical  preachers 
in  Boston  and  the  adjacent  towns  seemed 
glad  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  excite 
the  public,  and  manifested  every  disposi- 
tion to  take  all  the  advantage  of  it  they 
could,  to  asperse  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
decry  its  institutions.  Inflammatory  ser- 
mons were  preached  iu  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  in  one  or  two  churches  in  Bos- 
ton, particularly  in  the  Baptist  church,  in 
Hanover  Street,  as  we  have  been  given  to 
understand,  with  a view  to  rouse  the  people 


against  Catholicity.  Even  Dr.  Beecher  could 
not  forbear  assailing  it  last  Sunday,  in  three 
sermon 8,  which  he  delivered  in  three  dif- 
ferent churches,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  his  return  to  this  city 
afforded  him  of  warning  the  public  of  the 
dangers  of  Popery,  as  evinced  by  its  general 
prosperity.  Such  violent  fanatics  are  evi- 
dently the  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies 
to  good  order,  an(J  to  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  society. 

However  this  may  be,  a small  body  of 
men  were  seen  hovering  about  the  convent, 
between  8 and  9 o'clock,  on  Monday  night. 
Shortly  after,  a car,  laden  with  tar  barrels 
and  combustibles,  passed  on  to  the  spot. 
These  were  soon  set  on  fire  as  signals.  The 
crowd  then  began  to  increase — shouts  were 
uttered,  accompanied  with  blasphemous 
speeches,  and  the  most  horrid  yells  and 
vilest  imprecations.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  convent  were  speedily  broken 
in  by  stones  and  other  missiles,  when  the 
mob  rushed  in,  and  in  an  instant  began  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  children  were 
hastily  taken  out  of  bed  and  hurried  out  of 
the  house,  who  all  happily  effected  their 
escape,  though  half  naked,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  The  nuns  and  superior  were 
the  last  to  leave  the  dwelling.  In  a moraeut 
after,  the  entire  building  was  in  a blaze; 
but  not  before  the  most  valuable  articles  iu 
it,  and  which  could  be  conveniently  re- 
moved, were  seized  upon  by  the  hands  of 
ruffians  that  had  entered  it.  The  nuns 
saved  nothing,  not  even  a change  of  clothes. 
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The  tabernacle  itself,  with  the  holy  altar, 
was  rifled,  the  sacrament  taken  out  of  the 
blessed  ciborium,  and  thrown  into  the  fields. 
A few  species  only  of  it  were  afterwards 

Sicked  up  and  restored.  From  the  house 
ley  proceeded  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  a beautiful 
tomb  had  been  constructed,  which  contained 
the  dead  bodies  of  five  or  six  nuns.  These 
were  tom  out  of  their  coffins  and  exposed. 
We  shall  make  no  comment  on  these  pro- 
ceedings— they  speak  sufficiently  for  them- 
selves.— Jesuit . 


SECTION  II. 

From  the  Boston  Jesuit,  October  4. 

Report  of  the  Committee,  relating  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  August  11, 
1834. 

Thi:  committee  appointed  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
at  the  meeting  on  the  12th  ult..  to  investi- 
gate the  recent  outrages  in  Cnarlestown, 
and  take  measures  for  bringing  the  perpe- 
trators to  justice,  and  also  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  providing  funds  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  the  convent,  believing  that 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  may  be  acceptable, 
respectfully  report,  that,  upon  the  second 
day  succeeding  that  of  their  appointment, 
they  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  continued  in  session  every  day, 
from  9,  a.  m.,  to  sunset,  with  the  intermis- 
sion of  Sundays,  and  the  usual  time  for 
dining,  until  the  27th  ult.,  when  the  after- 
noon sittings  were  dispensed  with. 

The  most  active  and  vigorous  measures 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  were 
adopted  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  have 
been  persevered  in  till  the  present  time — 
sub-committees  being  frequently  despatched 
to  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  messengers  con- 
stantly employed  to  obtain  the  attendance 
of  such  persons  as  were  supposed  capable 
of  giving  useful  information. 

'file  number  of  which  the  committee 
was  originally  composed,  being  insufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  its  various  and  arduous 
duties,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed, having  declined  the  service,  the 
aid  of  several  others  was  requested,  Who 
have  been  among  the  most  efficient  of  its 
members. 

The  committee  being  invested  with  no 
power  to  compel  appearance,  or  take  ex- 
aminations under  oath,  were  careful  to  no- 
tify those  who  came  before  them,  that  their 
attendance  ancT  statements  were  entirely  J 
voluntary;  and  that  no  use  would  be  made  ! 


of  the  information  they  might  give,  unless 
it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  summon 
them  as  witnesses  before  a magistrate  or 
judicial  tribunal.* 

In  this  manner,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons,  and  some  of  them  re- 
peatedly, have  been  examined,  and  much 
important  information  has  been  procured, 
which  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  indi- 
viduals, and  constituted  important  additions 
to  the  evidence  upon  which  other  arrests 
have  been  made ; and,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead 
to  further  disclosures.  But,  it  is  obvious, 
that  any  statement  of  the  testimony  would, 
at  this  time,  be  improper. 

The  whole  number  of  arrests  and  com- 
mitments made  by  the  efforts  of  the  Charles- 
town committee  and  magistrates,  and  of 
this  committee,  is  thirteen,  of  which  eight 
are  upon  charges  of  a capital  nature. 

It  appeared,  immediately  upon  commenc- 
ing the  investigation,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  convent  might  be  attributed  primarily 
to  a widely  extended  popular  aversion, 
founded  in  the  belief  that  the  establishment 
was  obnoxious  to  those  imputations  of  cru- 
elty, vice,  and  corruption,  so  generally 
credited  of  similar  establishments,  in  other 
countries,  and  was  inconsistent  with  the 

^les  of  our  national  institutions,  and 
ation  of  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

And  which  aversion,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
had  been  fomented  to  hatred,  by  representa- 
tions injurious  to  the  moral  reputation  of  the 
members  of  that  community,  attributing  to 
them  impurity  of  conduct  and  excessive 
cruelties  in  their  treatment  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  pupils ; and  denunciatory  of  the 
institution,  as  hostile  in  its  character  and 
influence  alike  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man*  and  also  by  reports  that  one  of  the 
sisterhood,  Mrs.  Mary  John,  formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  after  having  fled  from 
the  convent,  to  escape  its  persecutions,  and 
then  been  induced,  by  the  influence  or 
threats  of  Bishop  Fenwick,  to  return,  had 
been  put  to  death,  or  secretly  imprisoned, 
or  removed ; so  that  her  friends  could  neither 
see  nor  obtain  information  concerning  her. 
These  assertions  and  reports  were  not  only 
prevalent  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity,  but  the 
committee  have  reason  to  believe,  pervaded 
many  distant  parts  of  the  commonwealth, 


* This  latter  assurance  was  given  to  most  of 
the  persons  who  appeared  in  the  committee- 
room.  in  order  to  remove  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained by  them,  or  some  of  them,  for  their 
personal  safety,  if  it  should  become  known  to 
the  rioters  or  their  friends,  that  they  should  give 
information  to  the  committee,  inculpating  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  riot. — Sub- Committee. 
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and  have  extended  into  other  states ; afford- 
ing a monitory  lesson  of  the  extent  and  ex- 
citability of  public  credulity,  when  in  ac- 
cordance with  popular  prejudice. 

It  was  doubtless  under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings  and  impressions,  that  some  of 
the  conspirators  were  led  to  design  the  de- 
struction of  the  convent,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  those  miscreants,  who, 
actuated  by  the  love  of  violence,  or  the  hope 
of  plunder,  were  the  foremost  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  outrage. 

The  committee,  therefore,  considered  it 
an  important  part  of  their  duty,  to  make 
faithful  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  into  the  truth  of  assertions 
and  reports  of  such  fatal  influence;  believ- 
ing that  authentic  information  upon  these 
subjects  was  demanded,  in  justice  to  the 
sufferers  and  the  public;  ana  might  be  in- 
strumental in  leading  to  the  detection  of 
those  who  had  instigated  or  aided  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime;  and  who,  it  is 
feared,  are  still,  in  a great  measure,  shel- 
tered by  the  prevalence  of  the  impressions 
above  referred  to. 

The  committee  are  not  influenced,  in  com- 
municating the  result  of  this  inquiry,  by  any 
impression  that  the  truth  of  the  imputations, 
if  established,  would  have  constituted  any 
justification  of  the  wrong ; being  entirely  of 
opinion,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
character  of  the  institution,  or  the  deport- 
ment of  its  members,  they  could  give  no 
sanction  to  this  highrkanded  violation  of  the 
law.  Still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  they 
have  any  disposition  to  aid  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Catholic  faith,  being  unani- 
mously opposed  to  its  characteristic  tenets. 

But  having  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  prepossession  so  generally  prevalent, 
and  perceiving  how  much  they  affected  the 
disposition  of  those  called  to  give  testimony, 
ana  how  often  they  were  referred  to  as  a 
palliation  of  the  offence,  they  have  felt  im- 
peratively bound  by  a regard  for  truth,  by  a 
just  appreciation,  as  they  hope,  of  the  can- 
dour of  their  fellow  citizens?  and  also  by  a 
sense  of  justice  to  the  injured,  to  make 
known  the  conclusions,  to  which  the  evi- 
dence before  them  has  irresistibly  led.  And 
in  doing  this,  they  are  careful  to  make  no 
statements  but  those  of  which  they  consider 
themselves  to  have  evidence  amply  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  them,  were  they  in  question 
before  a judicial  tribunal. 

The  institution  at  Charlestown,  was  of  the 
Ursuline  Order,  which  was  first  established 
in  the  year  1536,  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering relief  to  the  sick  and  the  afflict- 
ed, and  oi  superintending  the  education  of 


female  youth ; and  so  exemplary  had  been 
the  character  and  deportment  of  this  order 
of  nuns,  and  so  extensively  beneficial  were 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
Christian  charity,  that,  when  other  convents 
were  abolished  by  many  governments  in 
Europe,  these  alone  were  not  only  permit- 
ted, but  encouraged  to  remain. 

Unlike  the  other  order  of  convents,  into 
which  the  members  repaired  for  the  avowed 
purposes  of  religious  seclusion  from  the 
pleasures  and  duties  of  the  world,  and  in 
which  corruptions  and  abuses  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  Beyond  the  reach  of  human 
detection,  the  members  of  this  religious 
community,  by  the  necessity  of  their  order, 
and  by  their  vows,  devote  themselves  to. 
those  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
which  render  them  at  all  times  subjects  of 
public  observation;  and  expose  their  per- 
sonal deportment,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  their  institution,  to  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

However  just,  therefore;  might  be  the 
popular  odium  against  an  institution  which 
secluded  its  members  from  the  occupations 
aud  enjoyments  of  life,  cutting  them  off 
from  the  sympathies  of  society,  and  doom- 
ing them  to  an  irrevocable  concealment, 
into  w’hich  the  eye  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion could  never  penetrate,  and  where  suf- 
fering might  be  without  remedy,  and  crime 
without  punishment,  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional pretence  for  similar  feelings  towards 
an  institution,  whose  members  were  openly 
engaged  in  the  most  useful  and  elevated 
offices  of  humanity,  in  the  presence  of  the 
world,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  leave 
the  institution  at  their  pleasure ; and  whose 
dwelling  was  filled  with  those  who  were 
not  members  of  their  community,  and  ac- 
cessible at  proper  times  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  its  numerous  inmates. 

The  institution  in  question  was  founded 
in  the  year  1820,  by  Doctors  Matignon  and 
Cheyerus,  whose  names  will  be,  in  this 
community,  a sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
purity  and  Christian  character,  with  funds 
given  by  a native  citizen  of  Boston.  By 
tneir  invitation,  fouf  ladies  of  the  Ursuline 
Order,  emigrated  to  this  country,  in  the  year 
1820,  and  established  themselves  at  first  in 
this  city.  They  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1826,  removed  to  Charlestown,  and  occu- 
ied  the  farm-house  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Bene- 
ict,  until  the  main  building  on  its  summit 
was  finished  in  the  year  1827.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  reputation  of  their  seminary 
was  widely  extended,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  from  all  the  New  England,  and  from 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Bri- 
tish Provinces,  rapidly  increased,  so  that  in 
the  year  1829,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
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two  large  wings  to  the  building  for  their 
accommodation . 

The  number  of  nuns  has  varied  at  diffe- 
rent times  from  four  to  ten,  each  of  whom 
performed  a distinct  part  in  the  care  of  the 
establishment  or  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. For  admission  as  a member  of  this 
community,  the  candidate,  after  a prelimi- 
nary period  of  probation,  enters  upon  a no- 
viciate for  two  years,  by  taking  the  white 
veil,  in  order  to  give  her  ample  time,  after 
full  experience  of  the  discipline,  duties,  and 
principles  of  the  institution,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  such  as  she  shall  be  soli- 
citous to  enter  upon  for  life.  During  this 
period  no  restraints  by  religious  vows,  or 
otherwise,  are  imposed  to  prevent  her  seces- 
sion from  the  establishment,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  plenary  evidence  from  those 
who  have  thus  seceded,  of  their  freedom  in 
this  respect. 

Upon  receiving  the  black  veil,  the  reli- 
gious vow  is  taken  of  devotion  to  the  insti-  j 
tntion  for  life;  but  even  then  no  forcible 
means  could  be  exercised  to  detain  any  one, 
who  might  choose  to  return  to  the  world ; 
and  their  legal  right  to  do  so,  is  perfectly 
well  understood  by  every  member  of  that 
community. 

No  penances  or  punishments  are  ever  for- 
cibly enforced  or  inflicted ; they  are  not  only 
always  voluntary,  but  can  never  even  thus 
take  place  but  by  permission  of  the  head  of 
the  order,  which  is  not  granted  unless  the 
applicant  be  in  good  health. 

The  committee  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood, as  believing  that  there  may  not  be  a 
mental  subjection,  not  less  effectual  upon 
the  individuals  concerned,  than  one  created 
by  external  force ; but  they  consider  this  a 
matter  of  religious  faith,  resting  entirely  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  only  being  to 
whom  they  are  accountable ; ana  one  which 
neither  renders  them  amenable  to  public 
law,  nor  in  any  degree  justly  obnoxious  to 
popular  odium. 

dome  of  those,  who,  after  entering  upon 
their  novitiate,  seceded  from  the  convent, 
still  retain  the  warmest  affection  for  its 
members,  and  bear  willing  testimony  to 
their  unvaried  kindness  and  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  their  deportment. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  varied  from 
forty  to  sixty,  during  each  of  the  past  five 
years,  being  for  the  most  part  children  of 
those  among  the  most  reputable  families  iu 
the  country,  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, (the  number  of  Catholics  never  ex- 
ceeding ten  at  any  one  time,)  and  wholly 
unrestrained  in  their  communications  with 
their  friends  concerning  all  that  transpired 
in  the  seminary. 


No  means  were  taken  to  influence  or 
affect  their  religious  opinions;  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  services  in  the  chapel  was 
voluntary,  never  exacted.  The  only  reli- 
gious services  forming  a part  of  the  system, 
were  morrling  and  evening  prayers,  common 
to  all  Christians,  and  discourses  by  the 
bishop  on  Sundays,  upon  the  practical 
truths,  and  religious  duties  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  no  sect.  Nor  can  it  be  ascertained  that 
any  pupil . placed  under  their  charge  for  the 
purpose  of  education , has  been  converted  from 
any  other  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  induced  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  community. 

Of  these  facts,  and  of  the  truly  maternal 
kindness  with  which  the  children  were  uni- 
formly treated,  and  of  their  filial  affection 
to  the  ladies  of  the  establishment,  and  of 
the  entire  confidence  and  respect  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  the  committee  have  the 
fullest  assurances  both  from  children  and 

Sarents.  Nor  can  it  be  believed  that,  if  un- 
ue  severity  had  been  exercised  upon  the 
pupils,  or  harshness  or  cruelty  had  been 
inflicted  upon  any  member  of  the  commu- 
nity ; or  if  anything  inconsistent  with  purity 
of  deportment  had  existed,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  the  scrutinizing  observation  of  so 
many  inquisitive  and  active  minds;  or  could 
fail  to  be  communicated  to  their  friends; 
and  still  less  can  it  be  believed,  that  upon 
a disclosure  of  this  sort,  a father  or  mother 
( could  be  found  who  would  suffer  a daughter 
to  remain  under  their  roof. 

In  pursuing  their  inquiries  into  the  truth 
of  the  injurious  representations  and  reports 
above  referred  to,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  had  an  interview  with  the  young 
lady  upon  whose  authority  they  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  rest.  She  entirely  dis- 
claimed most  of  those  passing  under  the 
sanction  of  her  name,  and  particularly  all 
affecting  the  moral  purity  of  the  members  of  the 
institution , or  the  ill  treatment  of  the  pupils 
under  their  care , and  confined  her  accusa- 
tions to  the  system  of  severe  penance, 
which  she  alleges  the  nuns  and  novitiates 
were  compelled  to  suffer  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  discipline — to  restraints  imposed 
upon  those  who  were  members  of  the  com- 
munity or  subject  to  its  rules — and  to  cruel- 
ties alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  in  the 
form  of  penance  upon  a member  of  the 
community  in  her  last  illness,  by  which  life 
was  shortened. 

From  her  statement,  therefore,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  could  be,  excepting  in  the 
subject  of  the  last  accusation,  no  cause  of 
public  complaint:  inasmuch  as  the  other 
evils  alleged,  if  existing,  were  confined  to 
those  who  were  voluntary  members  of  the 
institution,  affecting  neither  the  property  or 
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the  happiness  of  other  individuals,  nor  tend- 
ing in  anywise  to  the  injury  of  the  public 
morals,  or  a violation  of  law. 

It  further  appears  that  her  means  of  know- 
ledge [came]  from  [her]  having  become  a 
voluntary  inmate  of  the  nouse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a gratuitous  education,  and 
passing  a term  of  probation  for  six  months 
preparatory  to  her  entering  upon  her  novi- 
tiate as  a nun,  if  she  should  be  considered 
by  the  sisterhood  as  qualified,  and  con- 
tinued desirous  so  to  do. 

The  principal  facts  stated  by  her,  which 
it  is  deemed  of  importance  to  notice,  are, 
that  she  was  led  to  depart  from  the  convent 
secretly  before  the  expiration  of  her  term  of 
robation  by  overhearing  a conversation 
etween  Bishop  Fenwick  and  the  superior, 
in  which  it  was  intimated  or  threatened  that 
she  should  be  sent  into  the  British  Provinces ; 
and  that  the  life  of  the  nun  above  men- 
tion was  shortened  by  the  severities  and 
penances  imposed  .upon  her  during  the  ill- 
ness which  terminated  in  her  death. 

The  superior  and  Bishop  Fenwick,  be- 
tween whom  the  above  conversation  is 
alleged  to  have  been  heard,  have  both  de- 
nied to  the  committee  that  any  such  ever 
took  place,  and  appealed  to  the  fact,  that 
it  was  known,  not  only  among  the  members 
of  the  institution,  but  the  pupils  generally, 
that  this  young  woman  was  not  esteemed 
qualified  to  become  a member  of  the  com- 
munity, but  was  to  be  dismissed  at  the  end 
of  her  probation  ; and  of  this  fact  the  com- 
mittee nave  the  assurance  of  several  of  the 
pupils. 

And  with  regard  to  the  allegation  of  cru- 
elty towards  the  deceased  nun,  the  com- 
mittee have  not  only  the  contradiction  of 
all  the  members  of  the  establishment,  in- 
cluding two  of  her  sisters  by  birth,  who 
% were  with  her  during  her  sickness  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death;  but  also  a written 
statement  from  Dr.  Thompson,  an  eminent 
physician  in  Charlestown,  who  attended 
ner,  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of 
her  disease,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  nursed  and  treated  under  his  direc- 
tion ; from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
tenderest  care  and  solicitude  were  uniformly 
manifested  for  her  comfort,  and  that  all  was 
done  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  sickness  and 
death,  which  religious  duty  or  sisterly  affec- 
tion could  dictate. 

And  concerning  the  probation  of  the 
young  woman  above  mentioned,  and  her 
secret  and  sudden  departure,  it  is  stated  by 
the  ladies  of  the  institution  and  by  others, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  the  convent,  that 
previously  to  her  being  received  on  trial, 
she  had  made  several  earnest  applications 


for  admission,  alleging  that  she  was  solici- 
tous to  find  shelter  in  their  community ; that 
her  applications  were  refused  in  the  appre- 
hension that  she  was  not  a suitable  candi- 
date to  become  a member  of  it : that  then 
she  made  similar  applications  to  some  of 
the  clergy,  through  whose  intervention,  and 
after  a written  communication  to  her  father, 
which  was  never  answered,  she  was  imme- 
diately placed  under  a course  of  instruction 
in  elementary  learning,  and  in  music;  that 
up  to  the  time  of  her  departure,  she  ap- 
peared grateful  for  the  kindness  and  instruc- 
tion which  she  had  received,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
upon  her  novitiate;  but  it  being  judged  that 
she  was  not  qualified  to  be  admitted  into 
the  community  as  one  of  its  members,  it 
had  been  resolved  to  dismiss  her  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  wheu  her  unexpected  de- 
parture relieved  them  from  this  painful  ne- 
cessity. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  many  of  the 
representations  made  by  this  individual,  of 
the  nature  of  the  penances  and  restraints 
imposed  in  the  convent,  are  denied  by  the 
united  testimony  of  all  its  present  members, 
and  of  others  who  were  resident  there  in 
their  novitiate  or  as  domestics,  during  the 
time  when  these  abuses  are  alleged  to  nave 
taken  place. 

As  to  the  reports  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
posed murder  or  secretion  of  Miss  Harrison, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
recapitulate  the  facts  already  before  the 
public,  with  the  further  assurance  that  the 
relation  has  been  personally  confirmed  by  her 
to  some  of  them , who  were  well  acquainted  with 
her  before  the  destruction  of  the  convent , and 
have  repeatedly  seen  and  conversed  with  her 
since. 

This  female,  a native  of  Philadelphia, 
entered  upon  her  novitiate  in  the  institution 
in  the  year  1822,  and  became  a member  in 
full  in -1824,  after  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  principles  and  rules  of  it,  and  of  the 
manners  and  dispositions  of  its  members. 
She  had  one  brother  and  a brother-in-law 
living  in  the  city,  with  whom  she  has  con- 
stant intercourse,  and  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  visit  her  at  the  Convent  at  plea- 
sure. 

She  is  the  teacher  of  music  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  for  some  time  before  the  28th 
day  of  July,  had  been  engaged  in  giving 
fourteen  lessons  per  day,  of  at  least  forty- 
five  minutes  each,  and  oy  the  confinement 
and  exertion  of  these  arduous  efforts,  had 
impaired  her  health,  and  was  suffering 
under  a nervous  excitement  or  fever,  which, 
on  that  day  increased  to  delirium,  under 
the  influence  of  which,  unconsciously  to 
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herself,  she  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  Cutter,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  whence,  at  her  request,  she 
was  carried  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cotting, 
in  West  Cambridge. 

On  the  morning  after  her  departure,  her 
brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  of  this  city, 
went  to  her  and  found  her  surprised  at  the 
step  she  had  taken:  at  her  request  he  ac- 
companied Bishop  Fenwick  there  in  the 
afternoon,  and  she  gladly  returned  with 
them  to  the  convent,  where  she  was  wel- 
comed by  her  anxious  friends,  and  remained 
till  the  night  of  the  outrage,  receiving  from 
them  every  kindness  and  attention  which 
her  situation  required. 

The  story  of  her  flight  and  of  her  alleged 
forcible  return,  and  subsequent  death  or 
removal,  had,  however,  obtained  such  cur- 
rency, and  was  so  generally  believed  in 
Charlestown  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
that  the  selectmen  of  that  place  considered 
it  their  duty  to  investigate  the  affair  ; and, 
upon  application  to  the  superior,  a time  of 
their  own  appointment  was  fixed  by  the 
board  to  visit  the  convent.  Accordingly, 
on  the  11th  of  August,  at  3 p.m.,  they  re- 
ired  in  a body,  and  were  received  by 
iss  Harrison,  the  pun  who  was  supposed 
to  be  murdered  or  secreted,  and  were  by 
her  alone  conducted  through  the  establish- 
ment, into  every  room  and  closet,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  cupola  inclusive,  and  were  an- 
swered every  mquiiy  which  they  thought 
fit  to  make. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was  their 
entire  satisfaction  “ that  everything  was 
right;’’  and  they  proceeded  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  house  of  one  of  their  number  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  prepare  a certificate 
to  that  effect,  to  be  published  in  the  papers 
of  the  following  day. 

The  committee  have  been  unable  to  Arid 
any  report  in  circulation  injurious  to  the  re- 
putation, of  the  members  oi  the  community, 
which  may  not  be  traced  to  one  of  the  above 
sources,  or  which  has  any  other  apparent 
foundation. 

And  having  thus  givOn  to  the  public  an 
authentic  statement  of  all  the  facts  affecting 
the  character  and  reputation  of  the  institution 
and  its  members,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
to  their  knowledge,  and  of  which  they  have 
abundant  proof,  the  committee  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  this  part  of  their  duty, 
and  leave  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  institution  was  in  any 
degree  obnoxious  to  the  fatal  imputations 
so  generally  circulated  and  believed,  or  to 
the  public  odium  so  unfortunately  prevalent. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  1 1th  day 
of  August,  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 


had  become  so  great  in  Charlestown,  tha* 
the  destruction  of  the  convent  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  threats  and  conversation, 
and  on  the  preceding  day  inflammatory 
handbills  had  been  posted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a conspiracy 
had  been  formed,  extending  into  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns;  but  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  it  embraced  very  few  of 
respectable  character  in  society,  though 
some  such  may  perhaps  be  accounted  guilty 
of  an  offence  no  less  heinous,  morally  con- 
sidered, in  having  excited  the  feelings  which 
led  to  the  design,  or  countenanced  and  in- 
stigated those  engaged  in  its  execution. 

And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those 
who  had  determined  on  the  destruction  of 
the  building  were  induced  to  an  earlier  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose  than  was 
originally  intended,  by  a publication  in  the 
Mercantile  Journal;  headed  u Mysterious,’’ 
(afterwards  copied  into  other  papers,)  which 
it  appears  was  inserted  by  the  news-gatherer 
of  that  journal  without  other  authority  than 
the  idle  gossip  then  prevalept  in  Charles- 
town, (the  falsehood  of  which  might  have 
been  ascertained  at  any  time,  by  a walk  of 
a few  minutes  from  the  office  to  the  proper 
place  of  inquiry,)  and  also  by  a knowledge 
that  the  selectmen  had  made  their  investi- 
gation, and  the  apprehension  that  a pub- 
lication might,  by  allaying  the  principal 
cause  of  the  excitement,  prevent  its  exe- 
cution. 

Soon  after  sunset,  several  persons  were 
seen  at  the  gate  of  the  avenue  leading  from 
the  road  to  the  convent,  and  on  being  in- 
quired of  concerning  the  reason  of  being 
there,  gave  evasive  and  impertinent  an- 
swers; but  [there]  was  nothing  in  their  lan- 
guage or  numbers  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  a serious  riot  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Immediate  information,  however,  was  given  f 
of  the  fact,  to  one  or  more  of  the  selectmen, 
and  assurances  were  made  in  reply  that  no 
danger  could  possibly  be  anticipated. 

Soon  after  9 o’clock,  the  rioters  began  to 
assemble  iti  considerable  numbers,  arriving 
on  foot  and  in  wagons  from  different  quar- 
ters : and  a party  of  about  forty  or  fifty  pro- 
ceeded to  the  iront  of  the  building,  using 
violent  and  threatening  language.  They 
were  addressed  by  the  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  who,  desiring  to  know 
their  wishes,  was  replied  to,  that  they  wanted 
to  enter  ana  see  tne  person  alleged  to  be 
secreted.  She  answered  that  their  select- 
men had  that  day  visited  the  house,  and 
that  any  of  them,  on  the[ir]  calling  next  day  at 
a suitable  hour,  might  see  for  themselves; 
at  the  same  time  remonstrating  against  such 
violation  of  the  peace  and  of  repose  of  so 
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many  children  of  their  most  reputable  citi- 
zens. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  same  or  another 
party,  with  increased  numbers,  approached 
the  convent,  using  still  more  threatening, 
and  much  gross  and  indecent  language.  The 
lady  above  referred  to  again  addressed  them 
in  terms  of  remonstrance  and  reproach,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  none  of  their 
selectmen  were  present.  Some  of  them  re- 
plied that  one  was  there,  mentioning  his 
name.  He  then  came  forward  ana  an- 
nounced his  presence,  stating  that  he  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  her.  She 
inquired  whether  he  had  procured  the  at- 
tendance of  any  others  of  the  board ; and 
upon  being  answered  in  the  negative,  re- 
plied that  sne  would  not  trust  the  establish- 
ment to  his  protection,  and  that  if  he  came 
there  to  protect  them,  he  would  show  it  by 
taking  measures  to  disperse  [the  mob] . 

It  appears  from  various  testimony  that  he 
did  attempt  to  dissuade  the  rioters  from  their 
design,  by  assurances  that  the  selectmen 
had  seen  the  nun  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  secreted,  and  that  the  stories  re- 
ported concerning  her  were  untrue ; but  his 
assertions  drew  forth  only  expressions  of 
distrust  and  insult.  The  mob  continued 
upon  the  ground  with  much  noise  and 
tumult,  and  were  in  that  state  left  by  this 
magistrate,  who  returned  home  and  retired 
to  bed. 

At  about  11  o’clock,  a bonfire  was  kindled 
on  the  land  of  Alva  Kelly,  adjoining  that  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  convent,  and 
distant  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards 
from  the  building,  the  fences  of  which  were 
taken  for  the  purpose.  This  is  believed  to 
have  been  a concerted  signal  for  the  assem- 
blage of  all  concerned  in  the  plot. 

The  bells  were  then  rung  as  for  an  alarm 
of  fire  in  Charlestown  and  in  this  city,  and 
great  multitudes  arrived  from  all  quarters. 
Upon  this  alarm,  the  magistrate  above  men- 
tioned arose,  and  proceeded  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  others  of  the  selectmen.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Charlestown  engines  and 
some  from  Boston  had  arrived,  one  of  the 
latter  of  which,  passing  those  of  Charles- 
town, which  had  halted  opposite  the  bon- 
fire, immediately  proceeded  into  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  convent,  where  her  arrival 
was  greeted  with  a shout  from  some  of  the 
rioters  upon  the  hill  and  among  the  shrub- 
bery, many  of  whom,  seizing  hold  of  the 
rope,  proceeded  with  her  up  the  avenue, 
around  the  circular  walk,  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  when  the  attack  was  instantly 
commenced  by  the  breaking  of  fences,  and 
the  hurling  of  stones  and  clubs  against  the 
windows  and  doors.  Upon  this,  the  engine, 


by  order  of  its  commander,  was  immediately 
carried  down  into  the  road,  and  stationed 
opposite  the  gate,  where  it  remained  during 
the  night.* 

At  the  time  of  this  attack  upon  the  con- 
vent, there  were  within  its  walls  about  sixty 
female  children,  and  ten  adults,  one  of 
whom  was  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  another  suffering  under  con- 
vulsion fits,  and  the  unhappy  female  who 
had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ex- 
citement was,  by  the  agitation  of  the  night, 
in  raving  delirium. 

No  warning  was  given  of  the  intended 
assault,  nor  could  the  miscreants  by  whom 
it  was  made  have  known  whether  their 
missiles  might  not  kill  or  wound  the  help- 
less inmates  of  this  devoted  dwelling.  For- 
tunately for  them,  cowardice  prompted  what 
mercy  and  manhood  denied:  after  the  first 
attack,  the  assailants  paused  awhile,  from 
the  fear  that  some  secret  force  was  con- 
cealed in  the  convent,  or  in  ambush  to  sur- 
prise them ; and  in  this  interval  the  governess 
was  enabled  to  secure  the  retreat  of  her  little 
flock  and  terrified  sisters  into  the  garden. 
But  before  this  was  fully  effected,  the 
rioters,  finding  they  had  nothing  but  women 
and  children  to  contend  against,  regained 
their  courage,  and  ere  all  the  inmates  could 
escape,  entered  the  building. 

It  appears  that,  during  these  proceedings, 
the  magistrate  above  referred  to,  with  an- 
other of  the  selectmen,  had  arrived,  and  en- 
tered the  convent  witn  the  rioters,  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  state,  of  assisting  its  in- 
mates. The  mob  had  now  full  possession  of 
the  house,  and  loud  cries  were  heard  for 
torches  or  lights.  One  of  the  magistrates  in 
question  availed  himself  of  this  cry  to  deter  the 
rioters  from  firing  the  building,  by  stating  that 
if  lights  were  brought  they  might  be  detected. 

Three  or  four  torches,  which  were,  or 
precisely  resembled  engine  torches,  were 
then  brought  up  from  the  road ; and  imme- 
diately upon  their  arrival,  the  rioters  pro- 
ceeded into  every  room  in  the  building, 
rifling  every  drawer,  desk,  and  trunk  which 
they  found,  and  breaking  up  and  destroying 
all  the  furniture,  and  casting  much  of  it 
from  the  windows;  sacrificing,  in  their 
brutal  fury,  costly  piano-fortes,  and  harps, 
and  other  valuable  instruments,  the  little 
treasures  of  the  children,  abandoned  in  their 

* Mo9t  of  the  members  of  this  company  have 
been  before  the  committee,  and  deny  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  a design  to  destroy  the  con- 
vent, or  any  participation  in  the  riot ; and  it  has 
been  stated  in  the  public  prints  that  the  exa- 
mining magistrates  of  Charlestown  expressed 
their  opinion  that  this  company  stood  fully  ac- 
quitted of  all  concern  in  it. 
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hasty  flight,  and  even  the  vessels  and  sym- 
bols of  Christian  worship. 

After  having  thus  ransacked  every  room 
in  the  building,  they  proceeded,  with  great 
deliberation,  about  one  o’clock,  to  make 
preparations  for  setting  fire  to  it.  For  this 
purpose  broken  furniture,  books,  curtains, 
ana  other  combustible  materials,  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  several  of  the 
rooms;  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  God  as 
well  as  of  man,  the  Bible  was  cast,  with 
shouts  of  exultation,  upon  the  pile  first 
kindled ; and  as  upon  this  were  subse- 
quently thrown  the  vestments  used  in  reli- 
gious service,  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
altar,  these  shouts  and  yells  were  repeated. 
Nor  did  they  cease  until  the  dross  was 
wrenched  from  its  place  and  cast  into  the 
flames,  as  the  final  triumph  of  this  fiend- 
like enterprise. 

Bat  the  work  of  destruction  did  not  end 
here.  Soon  after  the  convent  was  in  flames, 
the  rioters  passed  on  to  the  library,  or  bi- 
shop’s lodge,  which  stood  near, — and  after 
throwing  the  books  and  pictures  from  the 
windows,  a prey  to  those  without,  fired 
that  also. 

Some  time  afterwards  they  proceeded  to 
the  farm-house  formerly  occupied  as  the 
convent,  and  first  making  a similar  assault 
with  stones  and  clubs  upon  the  doors  and 
windows,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
had  anything  to  fear  from  persons  within, 
the  torches  were  deliberately  applied  to  that 
building;  and,  unwilling  to  have  one  object 
connected  with  the  establishment  to  escape 
their  fury,  although  the  day  had  broken, 
and  three  buildings  were  then  in  flames,  or 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  extensive  bam,  with 
its  contents,  was  in  like  manner  devoted  to 
destruction.  And  not  content  with  all  this, 
they  burst  open  the  tomb  of  the  establish- 
ment, rifled  it  of  the  sacred  vessels  there 
deposited,  wrested  the  plates  from  the  cof- 
fins, and  exposed  to  view  the  mouldering 
remains  of  their  tenants. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  humiliating  feature  in 
this  scene  of  cowardly  and  audacious  viola- 
tion of  all  that  man  ought  to  hold  sacred 
and  dear,  that  it  was  perpetrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  vested  with  authority,  and  of 
multitudes  of  our  fellow-citizens,  wnile  not 
one  arm  was  lifted  in  the  defence  of  help- 
less women  and  children,  or  in  vindication 
of  the  violated  laws  of  God  and  man.  The 
spirit  of  violence,  sacrilege,  and  plunder, 
reigned  triumphant  Crime  alone  seemea 
to  confer  courage, — while  humanity,  man- 
hood, and  patriotism  quailed  or  stood  irre- 
solute and  confounded  in  its  presence. 

The  committee  are  satisfied,  upon  evi- 
dence before  them,  of  what  it  would  in- 


deed be  injustice  to  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  doubt,  that  great  numbers  of 
those  present  were  indignant  spectators  of 
these  scenes,  and  would  gladly  have  aided 
in  the  defence  of  the  convent,  and  arrest  of 
the  rioters,  had  any  attempt  been  made 
by  either  of  the  magistrates  or  engineers  of 
the  fire  department  of  Charlestown  who 
were  present,  or  by  any  engine  company, 
or  any  person  having,  or  assuming  to  nave, 
authority  to  rally  them  for  that  purpose; 
but  no  voice  of  authority  was  heard,  and  no 
remonstrance  but  that  of  timidity — in  effect 
giving  courage  to  the  assailants. 

Nor  has  any  other  satisfactory  account 
been  suggested  why  the  mob  was  not  ar- 
rested in  its  career  by  the  great  multitudes 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  than  the  sup- 
position that,  from  the  omission  of  magiste- 
rial interference,  doubt  and  mistrust  exist- 
ed, whether  the  work  were  not  so  sanc- 
tioned by  popular  opinion,  or  the  conni- 
vance of  those  in  authority, "that  resistance 
would  be  hopeless. 

The  fact  tnat  the  dwelling  of  inoffensive 
females  and  children,  guiltless  of  wrong  to 
the  persons,  property,  or  reputation  of 
others,  and  reposing  in  fancied  security 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  has  been 
I thus  assaulted  by  a riotous  mob,  ^nd  ran- 
I sacked,  plundered,  and  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  its  terrified  inmates,  in  the  dead  hour 
of  the  night,  driven  from  their  beds  into 
the  fields;  and  that  this  should  be  done 
within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous towns  in  the  commonwealth,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembled  multitude  of 
spectators;  that  the  perpetrators  should  have 
been  engaged  for  seven  hours  or  more  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  with  hardly  an  effort 
to  prevent  or  arrest  them;  that  many  of 
them  should  afterwards  be  so  far  sheltered 
or  protected  by  public  sympathy  or  opinion, 
as  to  render  the  ordinary  means  of  detection 
ineffectual ; and  that  the  sufferers  are  enti- 
tled to  no  legal  redress  from  the  public  for 
this  outrage  against  their  persons,  and  de- 
struction of  their  property,  is  an  event  of 
fearful  import,  as  well  as  of  the  profoundest 
shame  ana  humiliation. 

It  has  come  upon  us  like  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake,  ana  has  disclosed  a state  of 
society  and  public  sentiment,  of  which  we 
believe  no  man  was  before  aware. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a person, 
or  family,  or  institution,  it  be  only  neces- 
sary to  excite  a public  prejudice,  by  the 
dissemination  of  falsehoods  and  criminal 
accusations,  and  under  its  sanction  to  array 
a mob,  ana  there  be  neither  an  efficient 
magistracy,  nor  a sense  of  public  duty  or 
justice  sufficient  for  its  prevention,  and  if 
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property  may  be  thus  sacrificed  without  the 
possibility  of  redress,  who  amongst  us  is 
safe? 

The  cry  may  be  of  bigotry  to-day,  and 
heresy  to  morrow— of  public  usurpation  at 
one  time,  and  private  oppression  at  an- 
other—or  any  other  of  those  methods  by 
which  the  ignorant,  the  factious,  and  the 
desperate  may  be  excited,  and  the  victim 
may  be  sacrificed  without  protection  or 
relief. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fearful  warning  thus 
suddenly  given,  enforced  as  it  is  by  similar 
occurrences  in  other  states,  will  arrest  the 
public  attention— check  the  prevailing  dis- 
position to  give  credence  to  injurious  and 
calumnious  reports — will  produce  through- 
out the  country  a higher  sense  of  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  magisterial  office,  and 
lead  to  amendments  and  improvements  of 
our  laws,  which  are  thus  found  so  sadly 
defective. 

And,  above  all,  may  it  rebuke  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  thus  unexpectedly  developed, 
so  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
and  unrestrained,  so  fatal  to  their  conti- 
nuance. 'If  there  be  one  feeling,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  should  pervade  this 
country,  composing,  as  it  were  the  atmo- 
sphere of  social  life,  it  is  that  of  enlightened 
toleration,  comprehending  all  within  the 
sphere  ot  its  benevolence,  and  extending 
over  all  the  shield  of  mutual  protection. 

The  committee  trust  that  they  shall  not 
be  thought  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, by  adopting  this  as  a fitting  occa- 
sion for  the  suggestion  of  those  amend- 
ments of  the  law.  the  necessity  of  which  is 
made  particularly  obvious  by  this  unhappy 
event. 

The  first  which  they  submit,  is  forced 
upon  their  consideration  by  the  difficulties 
H they  have  encountered  in  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  appoint- 
ment : having  no  official  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  examination 
under  oath,  or  take  any  other  requisite  mea- 
sures for  the  satisfactory  investigation  of  the 
guilt  of  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated, 
but  against  whom  sufficient  evidence,  with- 
out these  means,  cannot  be  procured. 

The  only  cases,  excepting  when  the  grand 
jury  is  actually  in  session,  in  which,  under 
the  existing  laws,  these  measures  can  be 
resorted  to,  is  where  a cortiplaint  and  arrest 
have  been  made;  and,  as  this  complaint 
mu6t  be  the  unofficial  act  of  an  individual, 
and  being  necessarily  public,  often  exposes 
him  to  great  odium?  and  in  many  cases  to 
personal  danger,  it  is  rarely  ventured  upon 
in  opposition  to  public  opinion  or  prejudice : 
and  seldom,  in  any  case,  excepting  where 


the  evidence  is  in  the  first  instance  conclu- 
sive, or  the  party  implicated  is  too  humble 
to  be  accounted  a dangerous  enemy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a bench  of  magis- 
! trates  were  empowered,  in  similar  cases,  to 
j compel  the  appearance  of  witnesses,  and 
conduct  their  examinations  under  the  autho- 
rity of  law.  it  is  obvious  that  the  means  of 
detecting  tnose  concerned  in  the  commis- 
■ sion  of  crime,  would  be  far  more  certain 
and  efficacious:  and  those  guilty  of  its  in- 
ception and  instigation,  would  often  be 
brought  to  that  punishment  which  now 
| generally  falls  upon  the  humbler  instru- 
ments of  their  villany. 

This  power  might  be  vested  in  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  such 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county 
as  might  be  selected  for  that  purpose,  ana 
thus  be  deposited  in  hands  free  from  dan- 
; ger  of  abuse.  A similar  one  exists  in  Eng- 
| land,  vested  in  magistrates  designated  for 
that  purpose ; and  it  is  not  known  that  it 
has  ever  been  perverted  to  the  purposes  of 
| oppression,  though  often  instrumental  in 
detecting  criminals  who  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  with  impunity. 

The  second  improvement  which  the  com- 
mittee venture  to  suggest,  is  the  enactment 
of  a law  rendering  magistrates  indictable, 
whenever  guilty  of  an  omission  to  discharge 
their  duty,  in  the  prevention  of  outrage  or 
crime. 

If  rulers  are  the  servants  of  the  people, 
it  ought  to  be  understood  that  as  such  they 
are  accountable  for  the  neglect  as  well  as  the 
abuse  of  their  powers ' that  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  vested  must  be  exercised  and 
shall  be  obeyed.  And  if  men,  with  no  higher 
sense  of  duty  than  an  accountability  to  the 
party  by  whom  they  may  have  been  elect- 
ed, and  no  more  honourable  fear  than  that 
of  the  loss  of  office,  shall  be  placed  in  autho- 
rity over  us,  they,  the  security  of  whose  per- 
sons and  property  may  depend  upon  their 
fidelity,  should  at  least  have  the  power  of 
holding  them  to  legal  responsibility. 

A further  and  perhaps  still  more  salutary 
addition  to  our  subsisting  laws,  would  be  a 
provision  that,  in  cases  o?  destruction  of  life 
or  property,  occasioned  by  riot  or  tumult, 
the  public  snail  be  responsible  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers  to  the  whole  extent  of  theur 
pecuniary  loss:  restoring  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed,  and  making  suitable 
provision  for  all  whose  means  of  support 
shall  be  lost  or  impaired  by  the  personal 
injuiy  of  themselves,  or  of  those  upon  whom 
they  may  be  dependent. 

A provision  of  this  sort  seems  called  for 
by  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  civil 
government. 
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The  basis  of  every  political  community 
is  the  surrender  of  the  right  of  personal 
defence,  and  the  contribution  of  individual 
property,  that  each  may  enjoy  the  mutual 
protection  of  all. 

It  is  a direct  contract  between  each  indi- 
dual and  society  at  large,  in  which  the  latter 
receives  a full  equivalent  for  the  guarantee 
to  the  former,  of  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  provide  and  exercise  the 
means  necessarv  for  affording  such  protec- 
tion : and  whenever  such  means  do  not 
exist,  or  the  servants  entrusted  with  them 
are  faithless  to  their  duty,  the  contract  is 
broken,  and  the  sufferers  are  entitled  to 
redress. 

Nor  would  the  expediency  of  such  pro- 
vision be  less  obvious  than  its  justice,  as  the 
personal  interest  which  every  one  would 
ieel  in  this  responsibility  would  render  him 
vigilant  and  active  in  preventing  a tumult, 
the  consequences  of  which  might  be  visited 
upon  himself;  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
influence  the  people  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, who  might  be  relied  on  in  the  hour 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  competent  and 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  opinion  so  generally  prevalent,  that 
the  sufferers  in  this  instance  were  legally 
entitled  to  such  redress  against  the  town  of 
Charlestown,  or  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
is  a striking  proof  how  well  such  a provi- 
sion would  accord  with  that  sense  of  justice 
which  we  hope  will  ever  distinguish  this 
community. 

But  the  provision  above  suggested  would, 
it  is  feared,  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
without  the  organization  of  a more  efficient 
and  ready  force  than  can  now  be  called 
into  action ; and  the  committee  would  sug- 
gest the  expedieucy  of  legal  provision  there- 
for. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  such  organization 
would  often,  of  itself,  suffice  to  preveut  riot 
and  tumult. 

Legislative  enactments,  however,  can 
avail  but  little,  unless  a check  be  given  to 
the  tendency  now’  pervading  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  refer  every  question  to  popular 
mil.  instead  of  public  law. 

In  Europe,  the  statf  of  the  police  officer 
is  backed  by  the  sabre  of  the  dragoon,  or 
the  musket  of  the  gens  d’arme ; but,  in  our 
favoured  land,  there  is  no  immediate  force 
bat  the  posse  comitatus,  nor  ultimate  autho- 
rity but  tne  judicial  tribunal ; the  one  wholly, 
the  other  essentially,  an  appeal  to  the 
people. 

It  it  be  true  of  other  countries,  that  all 
power  rests  in  public  opinion,  it  is  in  ours 
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alone  that  this  principle  is  fully  understood 
and  acted  upon.  Our  only  security , therefore , 
is  an  enlightened  obedience  to  law : to  be  en- 
forced by  all  in  conversation  and  example, 
as  the  highest  duty  of  patriotism  ; for  upon 
this , and  this  alone , depends  the  safety  of  our 
political  freedom. 

If  the  time  shall  arrive  when  popular  will 
shall  take  the  place  of  law,  whether  this  be 
by  riots  and  tumults,  or  under  the  form  of 
judicial  proceedings,  the  grave  of  our  na- 
tion’s happiness  and  glory  will  have  been 
prepared.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  will 
be  neld  at  the  will  of  malignity,  prejudice, 
and  passion  ; violence  will  become  the  com- 
mon means  of  selfidefence,  and  our  only 
refuge  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy  will  be 
under  the  comparatively  peaceable  shelter 
of  military  despotism. 

The  remaining  subject  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  was  the 
expediency  of  rai sing  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  the  sufferers. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples require  remuneration  to  be  made, 
but  are  at  the  same  time  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  a donation  derived  from 
private  contribution  does  not  so  well  com- 
port with  public  justice,  and  would  not  con- 
stitute so  entire  and  expressive  a vindica- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  as  would  a 
compensation  proceeding  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

By  the  theomj  of  our  institutions,  the  magis- 
trates of  Charlestown,  or  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  are  vested  with  authority,  and 
have  under  their  control  a force  sufficient 
for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  popular 
riots  and  tumults;  and  if  the  fact  corresponds 
with  the  theory,  that  town  or  county  would 
be  justly  responsible  to  make  good  tne  pecu- 
niary loss  occasioned  by  this  outrage. 

But  if  that  authority  is  sufficient  for  such 
emergencies,  and  that  force  is  defective  in 
strength  or  organization,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  brought  to  act  with  promptness  and  ener- 
gy, then  the  fault  rests  with  the  whole  com- 
munity. and  upon  them  should  fall  the  bur- 
den ot  indemnity. 

The  committee  cannot  forbear  expressing 
the  hope  that  a public  outrage  committed 
in  such  open  and  audacious  defiance  of  the 
law,  inflicting  so  deep  a wound  upon  the  re- 
utation  of  the  commonwealth,  and.  through 
er,  upon  the  hitherto  fair  fame  of  New 
England,  will  receive  the  early  attention  of 
the  legislature ; and  that  a committee  will 
be  appointed  with  full  power  to  investigate 
the  character  of  this  institution,  and  the 
conduct  of  its  members,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  further  detection  of  those  im- 
plicated in  its  destruction ; and  that  a suit- 
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able  compensation  will  be  provided  for  the 
sufferers,  so  that  the  same  page  on  which 
the  history  of  our  disgrace  snail  be  record- 
ed may  bear  testimony  to  the  promptitude 
of  our  justice  to  the  injured. 

They  lay  aside  all  question  of  the  expe- 
diency of  indemnifying  the  sufferers,  as 
means  of  aiding  in  support  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Of  their  individual  feelings  and  opinions 
upon  that  subject,  their  fellow-citizens  can 
have  no  doubt;  but  they  look  upon  the 
obligations  of  justice  as  of  higher  import, 
and  more  deeply  affecting  our  welfare  as  a 
political  community. 

It  is  enough  that  the  property  of  a portion 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  erected  under  the 
sanction  of  the  laws,  paying  its  full  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  entitled  to  its 
protection,  has  been  openly  and  wantonly 
destroyed  through  the  insufficiency  of  those 
laws,  or  the  supineness  or  timidity  of  those 
intrusted  with  their  execution. 


If  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  religious  or 
political  tendency  of  an  institution,  in  de- 
termining whether  it  be  entitled  to  protec- 
tion or  redress,  it  might  be  hard  to  find  one 
against  which  the  popular  cry  of  supersti- 
tion, or  heresy,  or  corruption,  might  not  be 
raised.  To  resort  to  such  considerations  is 
the  direct  substitution  of  popular  will  or 
passion,  in  place  of  public  law  and  justice. 
And  if  this  cruel  and  unprovoked  injury, 
perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  the  common- 
wealth, be  permitted  to  pass  unrepaired, 
our  boasted  toleration  and  love  of  order, 
our  vaunted  obedience  to  law,  and  our  os- 
tentatious proffers  of  an  asylum  to  the  per- 
secuted of  all  sects  and  nations,  may  well 
be  accounted  vainglorious  pretensions,  or 
yet  more  wretched  hypocrisy. 

Charles  G.  Loring,  Chairman. 
Charles  P.  Curtis,  Joseph  Eveleth. 

Henry  Lee,  Charles  H.  Parker, 

John  Cotton,  R.  C.  Winthrop, 

Horace  Mann,  John  L.  Dim  mock, 

Richard  S.  Fay,  J.  L.  English, 

John  D.  Williams,  Nathan  Appleton, 

Cyrus  Alger,  William  Appleton, 

John  Henshaw,  David  Child, 

Francis  J.  Oliver,  Samuel  K.  Williams, 

Mark  Healy,  Theophilus  Parsons, 

Charles  G.  Green,  Edward  Blake, 

Isaac  Harris,  L.  Stanwood, 

Daniel  C.  Broadhead,  Thomas  Motley, 


Henry  F.  Baker, 
Z.  Cook,  Jr. 
Henry  Earn  am, 
William  Sturgis, 
Benjamin  Rich, 


Henry  Gassett, 
James  Clark, 
George  Darracott, 
John  Kettel, 
Edward  D.  Sohier. 


William  Hales. 


SECTION  III. 

From  the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 

LETTER  OF  THE  LADY  SUPERIOR. 

Mr.  Editor: — I have  seen  a piece  in 
your  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Runey;  and  as 
there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  his  state- 
ment, I deem  it  necessary  to  contradict 
them.  I am  surprised  that  this  statement 
was  not  produced  at  an  earlier  date,  as  it 
would  have  been  more  creditable  to  him- 
self, and  more  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

With  regard  to  the  conversation  which  he 
mentions  as  having  taken  place  between 
himself  and  Miss  Harrison,  at  Mr.  Cutter’s 
house,  and  on  their  way  to  West  Cam- 
bridge, she  told  him,  on  the  llth  of  August, 
in  presence  of  the  other  selectmen  of 
Charlestown,  that  she  was  unconscious  of 
everything,  and  that  she  therefore  requested 
him  not  to  recall  the  circumstances ; that 
she  could  not  be  responsible  for  what  she 
then  said  or  did,  &c.  The  same  she  has 
stated  to  hundreds  of  individuals  since  the 
destruction  of  the  convent;  and  she  has 
particularly  contradicted,  both  to  himself 
and  to  others,  the  assertion  “ that  the  step 
she  had  taken,  was  the  consequence  of 
dissatisfaction  with  her  condition  as  an 
inmate  of  the  convent;  and  that  she  had 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  being  dis- 
satisfied, some  of  which  she  should  never 
disclose.”  A happier  person  than  she  was, 
from  the  day  she  entered  our  community, 
there  could  not  have  been.  Will  Mr. 
Runey’s  daughter,  if  ever  she  recovers,  be 
responsible  for  what  she  has  said  or  done 
since  the  destruction  of  the  convent  ? 

Mr.  Runey  says,  after  conducting  Mies 
Harrison  to  West  Cambridge,  “ 1 called  at 
the  convent  and  communicated  to  the  su- 
perior the  facts  as  above  stated,  for  which, 
and  the  services  rendered  to  tne  nun,  she 
politely  thanked  us.”  He  saw  Mrs.  Mary 
Benedict,  and  mentioned  every  circum- 
stance to  her.  I only  went  to  him  after  he 
had  been  in  our  parlour  a half  hour ; but  I 
find  he  has  not  related  the  subject  of  my 
conversation,  which  might  have  proved  of 
some  importance  to  his  readers,  viz.,  That 
Miss  Harrison  had  always  been  a person  of 
delicate  constitution,  and  that  she  had  been 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Warren,  before  we  re- 
moved to  Charlestown,  to  be  consumptive — 
that  she  had  for  several  days  appeared  to 
us  very  strange — that  on  the  same  afternoon 
I had  told  her  that  she  looked  very  ill,  and 
that  I feared  it  was  too  much  for  her  to  be 
attending  to  the  music,  to  which  observation 
she  replied  by  a burst  of  laughter,  which  by 
no  means  calmed  my  apprehensions.  I told 
Mr.  Runey  1 was  sure,  had  she  had  her  right 
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senses  she  would  never  have  spoken  to  j 
him  and  to  Edward  Cutter  as  she  did ; that  j 
I had  never  known  her  to  give  the  slightest  j 
intimation  of  unhappiness,  and  being  a 
person  extremely  candid  and  incapable  of  I 
disguising  her  feelings,  I could  not  have 
been  deceived — that  she  was  subject  to  a i 
disorder  in  her  head,  and  that  she  was 
particularly  troubled  with  it  in  excessively  ' 
cold  and  warm  weather — that  an  emetic  I 
which  she  had  taken  some  days  before  had 
affected  her  in  an  unusual  manner,  &c.,  &c. 

I told  Mr.  Runey,  if  his  daughter  had 
come  to  me  in  such  a state,  that  I would 
have  acted  in  a friendly  manner,  and  ap- 
prised him  of  the  circumstance,  before 
taking  any  decisive  step.  He  objected  to 
bringing  her  back  to  us — and  Edward 
Cutter,  when  I afterwards  made  the  same 
remark  to  him,  said,  he  would  never  wish 
kts  daughter  to  be  brought  back  to  a prison . 

Mr.  Runey  and  the  two  daughters  of 
Edward  Cutter,  called  the  day  after  Miss 
Harrison  returned  to  the  convent,  and  asked 
to  see  her.  Our  physician,  Dr.  Thompson, 
had  ordered  that  she  should  be  kept  as 
composed  as  possible;  and,  on  that  account, 
she  did  not,  for  some  time,  see  any  visiters. 
This  was  well  explained  to  the  three  indivi- 
duals above  named.  They  were  the  only 
persons  who,  requesting  to  see  her,  were 
refused;  for  she  visited  afterwards  every 
one  that  called  on  her. 

Mr.  Runey  says,  in  another  place, u I had 
been  to  Boston  with  a copy  of  the  above- 
mentioned  report,  for  the  press.  On  my 
return  home,  on  arriving  opposite  the  gate 
which  opens  to  the  main  avenue  leading 
from  the  road  to  t^e  convent,  I observed  a 
large  collection  of  people  and  carriages. 
My  first  impression  was  that  some  accident 
had  happened.  I soon  learned,  however, 
that  they  were  consulting  and  deliberating 
respecting  the  affairs  of  the  convent.”  I 
have  since  understood  that  the  Hon.  S.  P.  P. 
Fay,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Hon.  Levi 
Thaxler,  of  Watertown,  called  on  him,  as 
well  as  on  Edward  and  Fitch  Cutter,  that 
evening,  and  that  all  three  assured  them 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

If  Mr.  Runey  was  so  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  why  did  he  so  earnestly  press  Miss 
Harrison^  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 1th  of 
August,  in  presence  of  the  other  selectmen 
of  Charlestown,  to  pass  a few  days  at  his 
bouse,  or  with  her  brother  in  Boston  ? 

This  remark  is  incorrect.  u I soon  heard 
guns  or  pistols  discharged  from  the  house 
of  the  establishment.”  There  was  a dis- 
charge from  the  labyrinth  under  the  willow 
tree,  made  by  the  rioters,  which  served  as 
a signal  for  their  accomplices  to  collect; 


moreover,  there  never  were  any  firearms 
either  in  the  convent  or  farm-house. 

When  Mr.  Runey  offered  me  his  assist- 
ance and  protection,  assuring  me  that  I 
might  depend  on  him  as  a friend,  he  says  I 
refused  to  accept  them,  u for  reasons  best 
known  to  myself.”’  These  reasons  were, 
that  he  himself  had  told  me,  after  we 
removed  to  Mount  Benedict,  that  it  had 
been  nis  intention  to  come  with  thirty  men 
and  tear  down  the  house  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Fenwick  arrived  at 
Boston,  seeing  that  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity was  much  impaired  by  their  con- 
fined situation  in  the  city,  particularly  that 
of  Miss  Harrison  and  another  lady  who 
died  of  consumption  the  following  year,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  remove  us  from 
Boston  before  the  convent  could  be  built ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  resided  in  the 
house  which  Mr.  Runey  contemplated  de- 
molishing, the  first  night  that  we  spent 
under  its  roof:  he  was  deterred  from  putting 
his  design  in  execution  by  seeing  me  walk 
out  on  the  hill  that  morning,  and  all  the 
community  doing  so  the  next  day. 

On  Saturday  evening  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  the  convent,  Edward  and 
Fitch  Cutter  called  at  our  parlour  and  re- 
quested to  see  me.  It  was  after  7 o’clock, 
an  hour  at  which  visiters  were  not  admitted, 
but  at  their  solicitation,  as  they  were  labour- 
ing men  and  could  not  come  at  any  other 
time,  I consented  to  see  them.  They  had 
brought  the  paper  containing  the  piece 
about  the  ” Mysterious  Lady,”  supposing  I 
had  not  seen  it,  which  was  not  the  case, 
several  of  the  parents  of  our  pupils  having 
sent  copies  of  the  same  paper  that  after- 
noon. I told  them  if  that  was  the  subject 
of  their  visit,  I thought  it  quite  a useless 
one,  as  they  had  been  our  constant  neigh- 
bours, and,  consequently,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  with  our  institution 
to  know  the  absurdity  of  the  piece  which 
had  been  published.  They  expressed  some 
apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences,  and 
said  they  hoped,  if  anything  occurred,  their 
property  would  not  be  molested : that  had 
they  conducted  as  Runey  had  clone,  who, 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  had  given  himself  no 
rest,  but  had  been  industnously  circulating 
tlie  intelligence  of  Miss  Harrison’s  tempo 
rary  absence  from  the  convent,  (which 
extended  only  to  twenty-four  hours,)  thus 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society ; had  they  done  all  this,  they  would 
consider  themselves  unfriendly,  and  entitled 
to  have  their  houses  pulled  down;  that  I 
might  suspect  Kelley,  who  kept  a bad  set 
of  men ; and  Fitch  Cutter,  to  prove  to  me 
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that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  assured 
me  that  he  had  never  entered  Kelley’s 
house;  but  this  same  Fitch  Cutter  told 
Peter  Rossiter  that  our  institution  was  not 
a good  one,  and  that  it  would  be  destroyed. 
It  would  not  be  my  wish  that  the  property 
of  the  Cutters,  or  any  one  else,  should  be 
molested : but  I told  them  I could  not 
answer  that  it  would  not  be  the  case,  nor 
can  I do  so  at  present.  Knowing  what 
their  feelings  were,  I sent  our  man  on 
Monday  morning,  to  tell  them  that  they 
could  accompany  the  selectmen,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  they  were 
to  visit  the  convent,  supposing  it  might  be 
a satisfaction  to  them  to  find  that  it  bore 
very  little  resemblance  to  a prison , as  they 
had  named  it.  Of  their  visit  no  mention 
has  yet  been  made  in  any  of  the  papers. 

All  the  men  whom  we  employed  at  Mount 
Benedict,  were  unanimous  in  saying,  that 
Mr.  Runey  had  no  good  feelings  towards 
our  institution ; that  he  said  it  would  never 
prosper,  and  that  it  would  one  day  be  de- 
stroyed. These  men  were  employed  by 
us  at  different  periods,  and  I do  not  know 
where  they  could  now  be  found,  otherwise 
they  might  appear  as  witnesses  of  what  I 
have  asserted  of  them. 

Understanding  that  Howard  Fay,  Esq., 
who  had  called  at  our  institution  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 1th  of  August,  had  told  Mrs. 
Mary  Benedict  that  his  father  was  not  at 
home,  I own  that  I thought  it  very  singular 
that  Mr.  Runey  should  state  that  he  had 
been  at  our  gate.  Judge  Fay  might  have 
returned  home  after  his  son  had  called  on  us. 

When  Mr.  Runey  saw  the  danger  in 
which  we  were,  might  he  not  have  gone  to 
the  Navy  Yard  for  assistance?  Capt.  Eng- 
lish, who  had  a daughter  with  us,  would 
have  immediately  turned  out  all  the  marines, 
and  numbers  of  others  would  readily  have 
offered  their  assistance. 

I did  accuse  Mr.  Runey,  and,  I think 
justly,  of  causing  a delay  in  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Cutter’s  lelter.  The  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Fenwick  added  a postscript,  which 
was  never  inserted  hi  the  papers. 

Mr.  Runey  observed  that  I said,  should 
the  nun  that  was  in  consumption  die,  I 
would  consider  him  the  cause  of  her  death. 

I do  consider  him  and  Edward  Cutter  as  the 
prime  cause  of  our  misfortune,  on  account 
of  the  unfriendly  manner  in  which  they 
conducted,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Harrison; 
consequently  that  they  were  the  cause,  not 
only  of  Mrs.  St.  Henry’s  death,  but  of  the 
ill  health  of  six  of  my  sisters,  which  will 
not  permit  them,  for  several  months  at  least, 
to  discharge  the  duties  they  formerly  did. 

Several  members  of  Miss  Harrison’s  fa- 


mily, have  been  subject  to  fits  of  alienation 
of  mind,  (of  which  circumstance  I was  not 
aware  before  she  became  a member  of  our 
community;)  therefore,  the  proceedings,  in 
consequence  of  the  turn  which  she  had  on 
the  28lh  of  July,  are  most  unjustifiable.  I, 
however,  wish  well  to  Mr.  Runey  and  his 
family.  Whatever  his  feelings  were,  I was 
always  a peaceable  and  friendly  neighbour 
to  him,  as  well  as  every  one  else;  and 
though  I have  made  the  above  remarks, 
justice  to  my  community  and  duty  to  the 
public,  have  compelled  me  to  do  so. 

I remain,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

The  Superior 
Of  the  Ursuline  Community. 

Brinlcy  Place,  Koxbury,  Nov.  5,  1834. 

.SECTION  IV. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  CONVENT  RIOTERS. 

The  trial  of  the  convent  rioters  com- 
menced yesterday,  at  East  Cambridge.  The 
court  decided  that  they  should  be  tried  se- 
parately, and  John  R.  Buzzell,brickmaker,  of 
Charlestown,  was  put  to  the  bar  charged 
1st,  with  the  commission  of  arson  during 
the  night  time;  2d,  with  entering  with  intent 
to  steal,  having  at  the  time  in  his  possession 
a dangerous  weapon;  3d,  with  breaking 
and  entering  with  intent  to  burn.  Each  of 
the  offences  is  punishable  with  death. 

The  district  attorney,  after  opening  the 
case,  called  as  the  first  witness  Mary  Ann 
Ursula  Moffat,  otherwise  called  Mary  Ed- 
mond St.  George,  the  L*dy  Superior  of  the 
Ursuline  Community.  The  lady  appeared 
in  court  in  the  costume  of  her  order,  and 
closely  veiled.  One  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  (Mr.  Farley)  expressed  a desire 
that  she  should  unveil.  With  this  requisi- 
tion the  witness  hesitated  to  comply,  but 
on  being  informed  by  the  court  that  it  was 
absohitdy  necessary  for  her  to  do  so,  in  or- 
der that  her  voice  might  be  distinctly  heard, 
she  reluctantly  removed  the  veil  from  her 
features,  and  gave  the  following  testimony, 
as  reported  by  the  Atlas : 

I am  the  superior  of  the  Ursuline  Com- 
munity in  this  state.  I had  the  entire  juris- 
diction of  the  institution  at  Charlestown. 
Have  held  my  present  rank  ten  years.  There 
was  a school  in  our  establishment,  of  which 
I was  director.  On  the  Thursday  preceding 
the  day  on  which  the  outrage  was  commit- 
ted, I was  told  that  the  convent  would  be 
pulled  down,  and  on  the  Saturday  following, 
several  papers  were  sent  to  the  institution 
concerning  the  11  mysterious  lady.’7  On 
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Sunday  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Charlestown 
called  upon,  and  told  me  the  convent  would 
be  destroyed  if  the  u mysterious  lady”  could 
not  be  seen.  By  the  u mysterious  lady”  I 
understood  him  to  mean  Miss  Harrison. 

On  Monday  the  selectmen,  five  in  num- 
ber, came  and  were  shown  over  the  whole 
establishment.  They  remained  three  hours, 
and  searched  the  building  from  the  cellar  to 
the  highest  apartment,  looking  in  every  box 
— even  the  paintboxes;  also  into  all  the 
drawers  and  closets.  Two  of  the  sisters 
went  with  me;  one  of  these  was  the  il  mys- 
terious lady,”  Miss  Harrison.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  out-buildings  were*  ex- 
amined. The  selectmen  went  away  at  about 
six  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  a little  after  nine, 
I heard  a great  noise  on  the  Medford  Road, 
and  distinguished  the  words—”  Down  with 
the  convent !”  I sent  to  tell  the  community 
that  I thought  we  were  in  danger. 

There  were  fifty  pupils,  from  the  age  of 
six  to  eighteen  years,  and  ten  sisters  in  the 
establishment  at  this  time.  Two  of  the  lat- 
ter were  novices.  One  of  the  sisters  has 
died  since-  When  ladies  take  the  white 
veil  as  novices,  they  also  assume  a name 
different  from  that  which  they  have  borne 
in  the  world,  and  by  this  second  name  they 
are  ever  after  called  in  the  community.  Af- 
ter I had  alarmed  the  inmates  of  our  house, 
I went  into  a room  on  the  second  story, 
opened  the  window,  and  asked  the  people 
outside  what  they  wanted?  I told  them 
they  were  disturbing  the  peaceful  slumbers 
of  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  were  the  chil- 
dren of  their  most  respectable  fellow-citizens. 
They  then  asked  to  see  the  nun  that  had 
ran  away,”  and  I went  up  to  fetch  her,  but 
found  her  lying  insensible  in  the  arms  of 
four  of  the  sisters.  She  had  fainted  with 
fright.  I returned  to  the  window  and  told 
the  people  that  this  was  the  case.  She  was 
incapable  of  showing  herself  to  them  that 
Bight,  but  if  they  would  come  the  next  day, 
they  should  receive  every  satisfaction. 

1 also  told  the  mob  that  the  selectmen 
had  examined  our  institution  and  were  sa- 
tisfied; but  if  they  (the  mob)  were  not  satis- 
fied, they  might  come  on  the  following  day 
and  investigate  for  themselves ; I said  the 
report  of  the  selectmen  would  appear  in  the 
Morning  Post.  They  replied,  that  all  I said 
was  false ; that  they  had  one  of  the  select- 
men with  them,  and  that  he  had  opened 
the  gate  for  them.  They  asked  if  we  were 
prepared  to  meet  them.  I did  not  wish 
them  to  know  that  our  male  domestics  had 
left  us.  The  mob  shortly  after  this  went 
away,  saying  they  would  not  return  till 
Thursday,  when  they  would  pull  down  the 
convent. 


Before  they  went,  they  had  fired  a gun 
from  under  a willow  tree  near  the  house. 

I told  them  at  the  time  they  were  making  a 
noise,  shouting  and  screaming,  that  my  sis- 
ter was  ill  of  a consumption,  and  that  the 
state  of  alarm  they  had  thrown  her  into 
would  cause  her  death.  They  replied,  t:  So 
much  the  better.”  My  sister  is  since  dead. 
When  they  were  gone,  I thought  there  was 
no  longer  any  cause  for  apprehension,  and 
told  the  pupils  and  sisters  to  retire  to  their 
dormitories.  They  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
than  the  men  returned  and  began  to  break 
the  fence  to  make  a bonfire. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Runey,  the  selectman, 
came  up  with  another  person  and  told  me 
he  did  not  think  he  could  quell  the  mob,  but 
if  I and  the  pupils  wrnuld  throw  ourselves 
on  his  protection,  he  would  do  the  best  he 
could  for  us.  I told  Mr.  Runey,  if  he  wish- 
ed to  show  himself  friendly  to  us,  to  go  ind 
tell  the  people  to  desist  from  breaking  the 
fences:  He  said  he  would  go  and  do  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  them.  About  five  or 
six  minutes  after  this  I heard  renewed  shouts 
of  u Down  with  the  convent,”  and  I then 
told  the  pupils  and  sisters  it  would  be  best 
for  them  to  get  to  the  summer-house,  but 
before  the  former  had  time  to  leave  their 
dormitories,  the  mob  commenced  breaking 
the  doors  and  windows. 

I went  to  each  of  the  dormitories  after- 
wards to  see  if  all  the  pupils  had  escaped. 
1 called  at  every  door  and  found  that  they 
were  all  gone.  I then  went  down  to  my 
own  room,  in  which  was  a drawer  contain- 
ing valuables,  but  when  I opened  the  door 
I saw  the  mob  had  already  entered.  I 
turned  to  go  away,  and  saw  twTenty  or  thirty 
men  in  the  same  passage  with  me;  they 
were  about  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  me.  I 
then  went  to  the  summer-house,  where  I 
found  about  forty  of  the  pupils,  some  in 
their  fright  having  climbed  over  the  fence 
and  gone  to  Mr.  Cutter’s  ; I sent  the  remain- 
der after  them,  and  went  myself  to  Mr. 
Adams’s,; whither  all  the  pupils  were  even- 
tually brought. 

I never  recovered  any  of  the  property  of 
the  institution,  excepting  a few  articles  of 
very  smalt  value.  There  was  a desk  in  my 
room  containing  upwards  of  $1000.  The 
desk  was  locked.  The  money  was  in  Uni- 
ted States  notes  and  silver.  It  belonged  to 
and  formed  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  insti- 
tution. I had  not  accounted  for  it,  because 
the  time  had  not  arrived  for  me  to  do  so.  I 
was  the  last  person  who  quitted  the  house, 
and  fully  satisfied  myself  that  none  of  the 
pupils  remained  in  their  dormitories. 

Miss  Harrison  was  called  the  “ mysteri- 
ous lady,”  in  consequence  of  a paragraph 
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which  appeared  in  a newspaper.  She  left 
the  convent  without  mv  knowledge,  on  the 
28th  of  July;  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
was  absent  twenty-four  hours.  She  was 
brought  back  by  ner  brother  and  Bishop 
Fenwick.  The  bishop  interfered,  at  my* re- 
peated solicitations.  Miss  Harrison’s  con- 
duct was  caused  by  weakness  of  mind,  great 
debility  and  fever  of  the  brain.  These  com- 
plaints resulted  from  excessive  application 
to  music.  She  gave  fourteen  or  fifteen  les- 
sons per  day,  each  occupying  twenty-five 
minutes  or  more.  When  she  returned  she 
appeared  much  excited,  and  said  “ she  knew 
not  what  it  all  meant.”  The  property  de- 
stroyed in  the  institution,  was  worth  about 
$50,000. 

The  Spanish  children,  of  whom  there  were 
three,  had  a great  quantity  of  jewellery. 
Each  pupil  comes  provided  with  a silver 
late.  Tnere  were  four  harps  hi  the  esta- 
lishment,  worth  about  3 or  $400  each ; nine 
or  ten  pianos,  three  quite  new,  worth  $350 
to  $370  each,  and  a harm  on  icon  that  cost 
$110.  Our  chapel  contained  articles  of  sil- 
ver; a silver  ornament  was  shown  to  the 
witness,  aud  recognised  by  her  as  being  the 
pedestal  upon  which  the  cross  stood  pre- 
vious to  the  destruction  of  the  institution  : it 
was  presented  to  the  community,  she  said, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux. 

The  court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  9 o’clock. 

SECOND  DAY CASE  OF  BUZZELL. 

The  Lady  Superior  continued  her  testi- 
mony yesterday  morning  as  follows: — 

The  community  sometimes  calls  me  mo- 
ther, sometimes  president;  but  usually  lma 
mere .’  The  words  divine  mother  are  never 
applied  to  me.  Confessions  are  never  made 
to  me,  but  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  or, 
in  his  absence,  to  some  other  clergyman.  I 
confess  to  the  bishop.  The  confessions  are 
made  once  a week.  We  apply  the  word 
divine  only  to  the  divinity.  I do  not  repre- 
sent the  Virgin  Mary,  but  am  considered  in 
the  light  of  a mother  of  a family. 

Mr.  Farley , for  the  defence:  What  is  the 
nature  of  auricular  confession  ? 

The  witness  intimated  that  she  thought 
the  subject  of  auricular  confession  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  present  case. 

The  court  were  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  learned  counsel  was  a pro- 
per one,  and  ought  to  receive  a reply. 

Witness — We  are  bound  to  address  our- 
selves to  those  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  who  are  regularly  ordained  by  the 
bishop  to  receive  confessions.  Auricular 
confession  certainly  means  words  addressed 
to  jthe  ear  of  a second  person,  but  some- 


thing always  interposes  between  the  ear  of 
the  priest  and  the  lips  of  the  confessing  party. 
In  our  community  a partition  divided  the 
individuals.  The  confessor  is  in  one  room 
and  the  penitent  in  another.  The  nuns  ne- 
ver prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  to 
me  or  the  bishop.  They  only  occasionally 
asked  his  blessing.  They  are  allowed  to 
converse  freely  with  each  other.  Two  nuns 
never  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  There  are 
hours  of  silence  and  hours  of  recreation. 
When  confessions  are  made,  pardon  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  power  which  is  given  to  us. 
The  bishop  repeats  the  words  of  pardon,  bftt 
does  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  he 
pardons.  I was  bom  in  Montreal^  Canada. 
Two  ladies  who  had  taken  the  veil  left  our 
convent  subsequently.  Their  names  are 
Miss  Alden  and  Miss  Kennedy.  I know* 
Miss  Reed,  of  Charlestown;  she  was  in  my 
community  and  left  without  my  knowledge. 
She  was  only  a pupil,  and  would  not  oe 
likely  to  know  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
nuns.  She  would  know  everything  which 
took  place  during  the  time  she  was  with  us, 
excepting  what  occurred  in  the  school-room. 
She  was  older  than  pupils  usually  are: 
her  education  had  been  neglected,  and  she 
did  not  like  to  go  into  the  scnool-room.  She 
slept  in  the  same  apartment  as  the  nuns. 
She  confessed  slight  faults  to  me  as  supe- 
rior of  the  convent.  We  do  not  call  those 
communications  confessions,  but  declara- 
tions, or  assemblies.  They  are  made  by 
all;  and  the  superior,  after  hearing  them, 
gives  her  counsel  and  advice.  Miss  Reed 
was  received  amongst  us  from  motives  of 
charity,  was  to  remain  with  us  six  months 
on  probation,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  we  found  her  to  possess  strength  of 
mine!,  courage,  and  capacity,  she  was  to 
become  a member  of  the  commudity.  If 
she  had  not  these  qualifications,  we  were 
to  procure  her  reception  in  some  other  so- 
ciety. The  nuns  are  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible  when  and  where  they  please.  We 
have  no  rules  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  No  individual  received  from 
motives  of  charity  ever  became  a member 
of  the  institution.  Five  or  six  pupils  were 
taken  from  charitable  considerations. 

I discovered  symptoms  of  derangement 
in  Miss  Harrison  two  or  three  days  previous 
to  her  leaving  us.  She  acted  very  extrava- 
gantly, wanted  new  instruments,  and  wished 
all  the  doors  to  be  kept  open.  We  soothed 
her  and  took  great  care  of  her.  On  the  28th 
July  she  left  the  house,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Cutter’s.  She  afterwards  went  in  a carriage 
with  Mr.  Runey,  his  wife  and  daughter,  to 
West  Cambridge.  I do  not  remember  say- 
ing anything  to  the  mob  about  500  Irishmen. 
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They  asked  if  we  were  protected,  and  1 1 
said  “ Yes ; by  legions” — for  I supposed  the 
Celestial  Court  was  looking  on.  I did  say 
something  about  Irishmen  to  Mr.  Cutter,  on 
the  Saturday  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
the  convent.  Mr.  C.  told  me  he  was  afraid 
the  mob  would  destroy  the  convent,  and  I 
then  told  him  that  if  they  did.  “The  Right 
Rev.  Bishop's  influence  over  10,000  brave 
Irishmen,  might  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
his  (Mr.  C.’s)  property,  and  that  of  others 
also.  I said  this  without  much  thought. 
Mr.  Cutter  saw  Miss  Harrison  and  said  he 
was  satisfied,  and  wrote  a piece  for  the 
newspaper  saying  that  he  was  so.  I saw 
Mr.  Cutter,  ana  another  person,  on  the  night 
of  the  outrage.  They  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  tried  to  force  me  into  Mr.  Cutter’s  house. 
He  said  my  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  if 
I would  come  in,  every  accommodation 
should  be  offered  to  myself  and  the  com- 
munity. I told  Messrs.  Runey  and  Cutter 
they  had  not  acted  a friendly  part  in  hurry- 
ing themselves  so  much  in  this  affair,  and 
that  I did  not  wish  for  their  protection.  I 
blamed  them  for  having  reported  that  Miss 
Harrison  had  left  us,  and  for  having  received 
her  when  she  came  to  them.  These  were 
my  only  reasons  for  considering  that  the 
gentlemen  I have  named  acted  in  an  un- 
friendly manner. 

By  the  Attorney-General.  Miss  Harrison 
has  frequently  begged  me  since  to  receive 
her  again.  I wrote  to  her  father,  but  got 
no  answer  from  him.  I then  consulted 
with  her  friends,  and  finally  consented  to 
take  her  again  into  the  establishment.  Our 
community  was  supported  by  the  profits 
arising  from  our  school.  We  were  out  of 
debt ; owing  nothing  for  the  land  or  build- 
ings at  Charlestown.  We  have  no  other 
fund  than  that  created  by  our  receipts  for 
teaching.  Females  live  in  the  community 
two  years  and  three  months  before  taking 
the  black  veil,  and  three  months  before 
taking  the  white  veil.  The  vows  taken  are 
those  of  obedience  to  superiors,  poverty, 
chastity,  and  separation  from  the  world. 

Mary  Ann  Barbery  otherwise  Sister  Bene- 
dict Joseph , was  next  called.  This  lady  is 
very  beautiful.  She  gave  her  testimony 
with  great  clearness  ana  self-possession,  and 
her  manner  and  language  were  those  of  a 
highly  educated  and  accomplished  female. 
I nave  been  more  than  eignt  years  in  the 
Ursuline  Community.  I was  in  the  coqvent 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  Aug.  Was  awa- 
kened from  sleep  by  the  superior,  who  told 
me  to  dress  quickly  and  arouse  the  commu- 
nity. I did  so,  and  went  afterwards  to  a 
window,  from  which  I saw  the  mob,  and 
heard  them  using  abusive  language  towards 


the  superior.  They  called  her  “a  figure 
head,  and  said  she  was  made  of  brass.” 
The  remainder  of  the  witness’s  testimony 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  lady  who  preceded 
her,  and  which  had  been  already  before 
Out  readers.  She  identified  a work-box  and 
cross,  as  forming  part  of  the  property  taken 
from  the  convent. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison . (otherwise  Mary 
St.  John , the  individual  who  left  the  convent,) 
examined.  I have  been  a member  of  the 
Ursuline  Community  for  thirteen  years.  I 
was  a teacher  of  music  in  the  establishment. 

I did  not  leave  the  convent  in  consequence 
of  any  difficulty  with  the  Lady  Superior. 
The  cause  of  mv  leaving  was  mental  de- 
rangement. Had  any  one  told  me  I should 
have  done  what  I did,  I should  have  thought 
| it  impossible.  Everything  was  done  in  the 
institution  to  contribute  to  my  happiness  and 
that  of  the  other  inmates.  I had  never  be- 
fore felt  any  desire  to  leave  the  convent.  I 
gave  14  lessons  per  day,  and  of  35,  40,  and 
45  minutes  each.  The  witness  further 
stated  that  her  recollection  of  what  took 
place  after  she  left  the  community  was  very 
indistinct:  she  was  bereft  of  reason. 

Mr.  Farley  was  proceeding  to  put  other 
questions,  when  she  suddenly  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief  and  burst  into 
tears.  Mr.  F.,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  considering  what  had  been  said  respect- 
ing the  witness’s  state  of  health,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  refrain  from  further  inter- 
rogations. Miss  Harrison  was  then  suffered 
to  retire  from  the  court,  which  she  did  un- 
der the  escort  of  the  Russian  consul. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fenwick  was  next 
called,  and  advanced  to  the  clerk’s  table  to 
be  sworn.  He  objected,  however,  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  admi- 
nister the  oath,  saying  it  was  different  from 
the  form  adopted  on  a previous  occasion. 
He  had  no  objection  to  be  sworn  in  any  way, 
but  wished  to  know  the  reason  of  the  alte- 
ration. Heretofore  he  had  only  been  called 
upon  to  raise  his  hand ; now  he  was  direct- 
ed to  place  it  on  the  Bible. 

The  court  informed  him  that  Catholics 
were  usually  sworn  on  the  Evangelists,  and 
it  was  believed  they  considered  that  form 
more  obligatory  than  any  other. 

'The  bishop  repeated  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  take  tne  oath  in  any  way.  He 
had  spoken  on  this  occasion  because  he 
•believed  a stigma  rested  on  Catholics  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter.  It  was  supposed  that 
a Catholic  would  not  consider  himself  bound 
by  an  oath  unless  sworn  on  the  book.  This 
was  an  error.  The  Catholic  religion  taught 
that  an  oath,  administered  in  any  way  by 
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a magistrate  in  a court  of  justice  was  bind- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  court  had  no  doubt  that  the  matter 
would  be'  considered  in  this  light  by  every 
intelligent  individual;  but  with  the  unin- 
formed class  of  persons  it  might  be  different. 
Both  in  our  courts,  therefore,  and  in  England 
that  course  was  pursued  with  reference  to 
the  religious  belief  of  the  parties  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  attain- 
ment of  truth.  , 

The  bishop  was  then  sworn  on  the  Bible, 
and  took  the  stand.  . 

I went  for  Miss  Harrison,  in  company  with 
her  brother.  Fouud  her  at  Mr.  Cotting  s,  W. 
Cambridge.  She  appeared  much  excited. 
I considered  her  in  a state  of  derangement. 
Her  looks  were  haggard,  her  expression  in- 
coherent, and  she  laughed  and  cried  almost 
in  the  same  moment.  My  object  in  going 
for  her  was  to  take  her  to  the  convent,  clothe 
her  properly,  and  send  her  home  to  her 
friends.  I presumed  she  left  because  she 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  mode  of  treatment 
at  the  convent.  I proposed  to  send  her 
home  some  days  after  she  had  returned  to 
the  convent,  but  she  begged  and  entreated 
me  to  let  her  remain.  I should  think  the 
property  destroyed  at  the  convent  was  worth 
between  40  and  $50,000.  exclusive  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  pupils.  There  was 
a house  for  myself  near  the  convent,  but 
entirely  insulated  from  it.  It  was  for  me  to 
retire  to  whenever  I went  out  there,  and  in 
order  that  I might  not  incommode  the  per- 
formance of  the  community  in  their  official 
duties.  Part  of  my  library,  containing  Eng- 
lish, French,  Latin,  and  Greek  classics,  was 
destroyed.  It  was  my  own  property. 

Cross-examined.  The  relimous  exercises 
of  the  convent  are  performed  partly  in  Eng- 
lish and  partly  in  Latin.  I attended  there 
for  every  spiritual  purpose.  I have  been 
bishop  of  Boston  since  1825.  I was  for- 
merly president  of  Georgetown  College, 
D.  C.,  and  am  a native  of  Maryland.  I 
receive  confessions,  as  any  priest  does. 
Neither  bishop  nor  priests  can  marry.  We 
wish  to  live  as  did  the  Apostles,  of  whom 
the  bishops  are  the  successors.  The  Ursu- 
line  Community  here  is  the  same,  or  nearly 
so,  as  the  communities  of  the  same  order  in 
Europe.  A bishop  cannot  be  a Jesuit,  but 
a priest  can.  The  priests  subordinate  to  me 
are  not  Jesuits.  I furnished  certified  copies 
of  the  Bible  to  two  courts  in  this  State.  VVe 
hold,  as  I said  before,  that  any  oath  pre- 
scribed by  a magistrate  is  binding : that  the 
essence  of  an  oath  consists  in  appealing  to 
God,  arid  that  it  is  equally  obligatory  whether 
taken  by  mising  the  hand,  or  by  touching 
the  book.  The  members  of  the  Catholic 
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faith  may  have  Bibles  if  they  choose  to  pur- 
chase them,  but  we  discourage  them  from 
reading  any  but  our  own.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  Protestant  version  a correct  one. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  never  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a general  rule.  The 
clergy  have  only  exercised  a discretionary 
power  in  relation  to  it.  If  they  thought  the 
persons  under  their  charge  were  abusing  the 
Bible,  they  then  denied  them  the  perusal  of 
it.  (On  being  asked  by  Mr.  Farley  what  he 
meant  by  abusing  the  Bible,  the  bishop  re- 
plied.) Suppose  you  were  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  I knew  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  reaaingthe  Bible  for  4he  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  disprove  its  truth; 
using  it  as  a handle  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
others;  I would  say  that  you  must  lay  it 
aside,  because  you  were  abusing  it.  If  you 
would  not  obey  me,  I could  do  no  more  but 
warn  others  against  your  company.  I should 
wish  every  member  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  have  a Bible,  but  I should  be  sorry  to  see 
children  or  young  persons  reading  certain 
parts  of  it.  The  Jews  of  old  prohibited 
parts  until  their  children  arrived  at  a proper 
age.  The  nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  are 
at  liberty  to  use  the  Bible,  and  have  it.  In 
speaking  of  “ certain  parts”  of  the  Bible,  I 
do  not  allude  to  the  doctrinal  parts.  I will 
not  mention  the  parts  I mean,  lest  I should 
provoke  curiosity  to  read  them.  I object  to 
their  perusal  by  children  on  the  score  of 
morality.  When  I saw  Miss  Harrison  at 
Mr.  Cotting’s,  she  did  not  express  any  dis- 
satisfaction in  relation  to  her  treatment  while 
at  the  convent. 

Warren  Draper,  the  reporter  for  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal,  and  a member  of  the  fire 
department,  described  the  events  of  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  August,  as  they  came 
under  his  observation.  He  stated  that  there 
was  a search  made  by  the  rioters  throughout 
the  whole  building,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
they  and  the  children  were  in  safety  before 
fire  was  applied.  Some  even  went  out  upon 
the  roof  to  be  certain  in  this  respect.  There 
was  a crowd  of  about  three  hundred  men 
standing  round  the  front  entrance  of  the 
building,  and  responding  to  the  shouts  of 
those  who  were  engaged  within.  The  fire- 
men who  were  present  frequently  remarked, 
that  if  they  were  certain  this  crowd  was  not 
connected  with  the  rioters  inside,  they,  (the 
firemen,)  would  be  strong  enough  to  secure 
the  latter  parties,  and  save  the  building. 
The  firemen  could  not  act  without  the  direc- 
tion of  a magistrate  from  Charlestown.  None 
of  the  police  of  Charlestown  were  present. 
Witness  did  not  see  so  much  as  a tipstaff 
until  all  was  over,  when  he  heard  one  of 
the  latter  corps  order  a little  boy  to  go  home. 
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Mr.  Hooper,  one  of  the  selectmen  of 
Charlestown,  gave  a description  of  his  visit 
to  the  convent,  which  he  said  he  found  in 
perfect  order.  He  was  satisfied  with  every- 
thing he  saw  there.  He  also  described  what 
he  witnessed  of  the  destruction  of  the  build- 
ing. Mr.  H.  was  followed  on  the  stand,  by 
Mr.  Thaxter  and  Judge  Fay,  gentlemen  who 
had  daughters  in  the  institution,  and  who 
spoke  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  They  had  both  heard  of  the 
excitement  in  relation  to  the  convent,  and 
apprehending  danger  to  their  children,  drove 
thither  in  a chaise.  This  was  on  the  1 1th 
of  August.  On  reaching  the  convent  gate- 
way, they  found  it  occupied  by  several  in- 
dividuals who  were  conversing  together. 
They  (the  witnesses)  stopped  and  talked 
with  them,  and  while  so  engaged,  a man, 
they  believed  to  be  the  prisouer  at  the  bar, 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  them,  and  said, 
“ he  had  beat  one  Irishman,  and  was  able 
to  beat  as  many  more  as  they  could  bring 
three  at  a time/7 

Mr.  Thaxter  could  not  positively  identify 
the  prisoner,  but  Judge  Fay  was  more  cer- 
tain. He  said  the  man  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  appeared  like  a brick  maker, 
being  bespattered  with  clay.  He  (the  pri* 
soner)  alluded  to  one  of  their  (the  convent) 
Irishmen,  whom  he  had  whipped  near  the 
canal,  and  said,  turning  to  a bystander, 
“ Didn’t  I trim  him  well  V7 

The  conrt  here  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
at  9 o’clock. 

THIRP  DAY. 

The  court  opened  this  rngming,  and  the 
evidence  of  Judge  Fay  was  continued  from 
yesterday,  and  concluded.  Messrs.  Fitch 
Cutter,  David  Kelly,  George  R.  Barrett,  John 
Kuhn,  Richard  Osborne,  and  George  H.  Sis- 
son, (a  lad,)  were  the  principal  witnesses 
examined,  none  of  whom  swore  positively 
to  the  identity  of  Buzzell,  the  prisoner. 
About  4 o’clock,  p.  m.,  Henry  Buck,  the 
states7  evidence,  was  called  upon  the  stand, 
ind  swore  positively  to  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner,  as  being  a leader,  and  related  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction  previous  to  the 
main  building  of  the  convent  being  entered 
by  the  rioters.  The  court  then  adjourned  to 
9 o’clock  Friday,  when  the  evidence  of  Buck 
will  be  continued. — Briggs7  Boston  Bulletin 
cf  Thursday. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  CONVENT  RIOTERS. 

Sup-eme  Judicial  Court. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  4,  1834. 

CASE  OF  BUZZELL. 

Judge  Fay,  cross-examined.  (We  had 


not  space  in  our  last  number  to  give  the 
evidence  of  this  witness  so  fully  as  its  im- 
portance warranted,  and  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  -man  whom  Judge  Fay  alluded  to 
as  having  said  that  he  “ whipped  one  of  the 
convent  Irishmen,77  also  refused  to  give  his 
name,  and  instead  of  telling  it  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Judge  Fay.  made  use  of  cer- 
tain obscene  words.  Judge  Fay  also  stated 
that  after  he  had  left  the  party  assembled  in 
the  convent  gateway,  he  made  inquiries,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  man  who 
whipped  the  “ convent  Irishman,77  and  was 
told  it  was  BuzzelL)  The  men  in  the  gate- 
way were  talking  about  convents,  and  one 
said,  “ If  the  Catholics  get  the  upper  hand 
of  us  they  will  crush  us  to  the  earth.77  The 
tall  man,  (he  who  spoke  of  fighting  with 
the  Irishman,)  said  they  “ knew  him  well 
enough  up  there,  and  they  should  know 
more  of  him  soon.’7  It  is  my  impression 
that  by  “ up  there,77  the  man  meant  the 
convent.  I am  not  absolutely  certain  as  to 
the  words  used,  but  am  quite  sure  he  alluded 
to  the  nunnery. 

Fitch  Cutter,  of  Charlestown,  examined. 
I live  within  eighty  rods  of  me  convent, 
nearly  opposite  the  gateway.  I heard  some 
persons  talking  there.  Heard  one  person 
say  to  another,  “ Mr.  tall  man,  what  is  your 
name  VI  A reply  was  made  but  I cannot 
repeat  it  here.  I thought  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  replied  to  the  question  was  that 
of  John  R.  Buzzell.  I have  known  him 
about  a year,  and  have  frequently  heard 
him  speak.  I was  at  my  chamber  window. 
The  window  was  open.  A neighbour,  who 
came  to  me  afterwards,  asked  me  if  I heard 
Buzzell  give  his  name  to  Judge  Fay.  I told 
him  I heard  what  Buzzell  said : and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  it  was.  He  said  he 
did,  and  told  me  the  very  words  that  I had 
heard  myself. 

Judge  Shaw  here  said  it  was  of  impor- 
tance that  the  precise  words  should  be 
known.  Several  ladies,  however,  being  in 
court,  the  witness  was  directed  to  write 
upon  a piece  of  paper  what  he  had  heard, 
instead  of  stating  it  from  the  stand.  This 
was  done,  and  the  paper  passed  to  Judge 
Fay,  who  also  wrote  upon  it  the  reply  made 
by  the  “tall  man;77  it  was  then  handed  to 
the  jury.  We  believe  the  words  written  by 
Judge  Fay  were  the  same  as  those  written 
by  Cutter.  There  were  about  eight  persons 
talking  with  Messrs.  Fay  and  Thaxter.  It 
was  pretty  light,  but  not  so  much  so  that  I 
could  recognise  any  one  by  sight.  I do  not 
remember  hearing  any  other  words  than 
those  I have  mentioned.  I did  not  go  out 
of  my  house  till  12  o’clock  that  night.  There 
was  about  a thousand  people  at  that  time. 
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They  had  been  coming  together  since  nine.  | 
I had  no  idea  of  that  being  done  which  was 
done.  I did  not  retire  to  bed,  but  sat  at  my 
window  till  the  bonfire  was  kindled.  I sat 
from  nine  till  twelve,  without  lifting  my 
hands  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  mob. 

I had  heard  that  there  was  great  excitement 
existing  on  the  subject  of  the  convent  One 
of  the  nuns  came  to  my  house.  I am  the 
brother  of  Edward  Cutter. 

Dr.  Thompson  called.  I attended  an  Irish- 
man named  Rosetter  at  the  convent,  I think 
it  was  in  July;  he  was  a good  deal  beaten, 
much  bruised  about  the  face  and  breast ; his 
breathing  was  seriously  affected.  Prior  to 
the  1 1th  of  August,  I was  also  in  attendance  1 
upon  a sick  nun,  Mrs.  St.  Henry.  She  was  j 
suffering  from  pulmonary  consumption.  Her 
death  was  hastened  by  the  shock  received 
from  the  events  of  the  night  above  men- 
tioned. 

Cross-examined. — Her  disease  was  more 
active  after  the  alarm  she  had  sustained. 
Her  strength  sunk  more  rapidly  than  it  had 
previously  done.  She  was  carried  out  of 
the  convent  that  night  under  the  influence 
of  great  terror.  Her  whole  system  was  in 
a state  of  tension ; she  lay  in  a cold  rigor 
all  night.  The  next  morning  I found  her 
powers  extremely  prostrated.  The  after- 
noon previous  I had  been  with  her.  She 
came  into  the  music-room  and  sat  down  by 
me.  She  was  cheerful,  and  I told  the  su- 
perior it  was  very  probable  she  would  con- 
tinue through  the  winter.  The  nerves  in 
cases  of  consumption  are  not  more  sensitive 
than  ordinary,  rather  less  so.  The  shrink- 
ing up  of  the  skin  was  in  this  case  caused 
by  the  night  air  and  terror.  I am  not  aware 
that  terror  ever  operates  excepting  through 
the  nerves,  but  through  them  it  acts  upon 
the  extreme  vessels  and  produces  rigor. 

Joshua  B.  Steams. — I live  in  the  second 
house  from  the  convent  and  next  door  to 
Kelley.  I know  Rosetter,  one  of  the  Irish- 
men of  the  convent.  I was  within  thirty 
feet  of  him  when  he  was  knocked  down 
and  beaten.  I was  in  ray  garden,  and  he 
came  to  ask  me  for  some  plants.  Buzzell 
came  up  with  some  others,  knocked  him 
down,  threw  himself  upon  him  and  beat 
him  after  he  was  down.  I immediately  left 
my  garden,  but  before  I could  reach  the 
parties,  Buzzell  had  got  up  and  walked  off. 
'Rosetter  was  much  injured.  There  was  a 
large  bunch  upon  his  temple,  and  blood 
was  flowing  from  his  mouth.  When  I 
speak  of  Buzzell,  I mean  J.  R.  Buzzell.  He 
did  not  say  a word — gave  no  reason  for 
beating  Rosetter.  The  affray  took  place  in 
the  high  rbad.  The  canal  is  about  fifty  rods 
from  the  spot. 


Peter  Rosetter. — I am  an  Irishman.  Have 
been  two  years  in  the  convent  I was 
beaten  some  time  in  last  June  by  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.  Never  spoke  to  him  be- 
fore, and  do  not  know  what  I was  beaten 
for.  I was  talking  to  Joshua  Steams  when 
Buzzell  came  up,  said  something  about  some 
women  and  knocked  me  down;  he  then 
got  upon  me  and  beat  me  as  much  as  he 
pleased. 

Cross-examined. — Two  or  three  ladies  were 
crossing  the  convent  grounds  the  evening 
before  in  order  to.get  into  the  turnpike-road. 
The  superior  told  me  to  bring  them  back 
and  direct  them  to  go  the  same  way  they 
came.  I went  towards  them,  when  two  of 
them  got  over  the  fence,  but  the  other,  who 
was  not  spry,  remained  behind.  I took 
hold  of  her^rm  to  talk  to  her.  She  seemed 
alarmed — made  a noise,  but  did  not  scream 
out.  I let  her  go  and  she  went  away.  We 
keep  a dog,  but  I did  not  set  him  at  her. 
The  dog  did  not  go  after  her.  1 did  not 
hear  her  cry  for  help.  She  might  have 
done  but  I disremember77  it.  I did  not 
apply  to  any  magistrate  for  a process.  O ! 
yes  I did,  I just  only  talked  to  Justice  Soley. 

I went  merely  to  talk  to  him.  Did  not  ap- 
ply for  a process.  Might  have  been  in  the 
notion  of  it.  It  was  not  what  1 did  to  the 
ladies  that  prevented  me  from  prosecuting. 

The  witness  was  here  asked  by  Mr.  Mann 
what  reason  he  had  for  going  to  Justice  So- 
ley if  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute,  when 
he  replied,  11 1 think  that  a very  mysterious 
question ; I am  a stranger : am  out  early  and 
late,  and  did  not  know  wnere  these  fellows 
might  meet  me ; so  I just  went  to  Squire 
Soley  7s  to  talk  to  him  about  it.  Went 
merely  out  of  curiosity.77 

Col.  Elbridge  Gerry , of  Stoneham.  Was 
present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
of  the  11th  of  August.  When  he  first  reached 
the  convent,  there  were  about  sixty  persons 
there.  They  tried  to  lift  the  door  from  its 
hinges,  but  not  succeeding,  broke  it  to 
pieces.  They  then  called  fi  to  order,77  and 
formed  themselves  into  a ring  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  attacking  the  build- 
ing. Some  proposed  to  discontinue  the  at- 
tempt that  night,  as  they  were  not  properly 
organized.  They  thought  they  had  not  help 
enough  to  do  the  thing  in  a proper  manner. 
Others  swore  the  institution  should  come 
down  then,  and  proposed  to  make  a bonfire 
with  tar-barrels,  wnich  would  produce  an 
alarm  of  fire  and  bring  a sufficient  number 
of  people  together  for  them  to  go  on  with  it 
A tall  man  and  three  or  four  more  then 
went  off  and  returned  shortly  afterwards 
with  some  tar-barrels,  which  were  then  set 
on  fire.  Never  saw  the  tall  man  before  or 
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since  until  I saw  him  in  this  court  at  a pre- 
vious examination.  I then  thought  I re- 
cognised him.  On  the  night  of  the  fire,  he 
had  on  either  a light-coloured  frock  Or  was 
in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  was  dressed  like  a 
brickmaker;  his  clothes  had  clay  on  them. 
Prisoner  of  the  bar  is  the  man  as  near  as  I 
am  capable  of  judging.  It  might  be  os  late 
as  10  o’clock  when  I saw  him. 

Edward  Phelps  confirmed  the  testimony  of 
the  last  witness. 

Richard  Osborne  of  Charlestown. — I know 
Buzzell;  have  heard  him  called  by  that 
name,  but  have  also  heard  him  called  “ old 
R.” — Jdon’t  think  I ever  heard  him  so  called 
before  the  burning  of  the  convent. 

David  Kelley. — I know  Buzzell ; have  heard 
him  called  “tall  man”  and  “old  R.”  since 
the  convent  was  burnt. 

George  R . Barrett , was  present  at  the  time 
Judge  Fay  spoke  to  the  people  under  the 
archway.  I heard  a man  tell  him  what  his 
name  was.  The  man  used  vulgar  language 
and  said  he  was  ready  to  be  the  first  to 
break  in  the  door,  “and  then,”  said  he, 
“ we  will  make  some  fire  with  some  tar-bar- 
rels  on  the  hill  to  give  a light  for  the  Boston 
boys.”  I heard  him  say,  (pointing  to  a 
house  below  the  convent)  “ Call  there  for 
old  R.,  he  is  on  hand  for  Thursday  night.” 
The  man  who  said  this  had  on  a tarpaulin 
hat  and  was  without  his  coat,  and  I believe 
his  vest.  There  was  mud  on  his  hat,  and  I 
thought  he  looked  like  a brickmaker.  The 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the  man.  I was  close 
to  him  and  looked  full  in  his  face.  I am 
sure  he  had  whiskers. 

George  Sissons  corroborated  the  testimony 
of  the  last  witness,  but  was  unable  to  iden- 
tify the  prisoner. 

Henry  Buck , an  accomplice  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  convent,  but  who  has  been 
received  as  state’s  evidence,  was  next  called. 
— I came  from  Claremont.  N.  H.,  and  resi- 
ded nearly  two  months  with  Captain  Adams 
of  Charlestown.  I knew  the  convent  was 
to  be  burned  a fortnight  before  the  event 
took  place.  Soon  after  Miss  Harrison  left, 
this  was  threatened  by  a good  many  people, 
who  met  to  talk  over  the  matter.  Tney 
met  at  the  school-house.  The  first  night 
there  were  not  many.  The  next  night  there 
were  thirty.  At  the  first  meeting  there  was 
a talk  of  getting  help  to  do  it  that  night;  but 
it  was  not  done.  They  determined  on  no- 
tifying others.  The  second  night  the  dis- 
course was  much  of  the  same  character.  I 
saw  Buzzell  at  the  first  meeting,  but  not  at 
the  second.  He  might  have  been  there  and 
I not  see  him.  At  the  second  meeting  they 
wanted  to  destroy  the  convent  at  once ; but 
Kelly  recommended  them  to  wait  three 


weeks,  and  if  Miss  Harrison  was  still  de- 
tained, they  would  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  liberate  her  by  force.  Nothing  was 
done  till  a fortnight  afterwards.  On  the 
night  of  the  fire  I went  down  about  9 
o’clock;  there  was  a large  assemblage  of 
people.  Buzzell  seemed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  tnem,  and  had  a large  stick  in  his  hand. 
He  told  them  every  now  and  then,  to  give 
three  cheers,  which  was  done.  They  men* 
said  they  would  bring  a tar-barrel,  and  set 
fire  to  it,  which  would  raise  the  engine  com- 
panies, and  there  would  then  be  enough 
people  to  go  on  with.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  The  tar-barrel  was  brought,  and 
Kelly  told  them  to  build  the  fire  on  his 
ground.  He  afterwards  directed  them  to 
get  a light  from  his  house  to  kindle  the  fire 
with.  They  pulled  down  the  convent  fences 
and  heaped  them  on  the  tar-barrel.  The 
bells  were  then  rung,  and  the  engines  came 
altogether.and  stopped  against  the  convent. 
They  (the  witness  did  not  specify  whether 
he  meant  the  enginemen  or  the  mob) 
began  to  throw  stones. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  this  morn- 
ing, at  9 o’clock.  > 

Cambridge,  Dec.  5,  1834. 

CASE  OF  BUZZELL. CONTINUED. 

Henry  Buck , the  state’s  evidence,  con- 
tinued his  testimony.  When  the  engines 
came  up  to  the  convent,  the  court  was  full, 
and  they  (not  the  enginemen)  began  to 
throw  stones,  and  break  the  windows  with 
clubs.  Two  men  went  into  the  house, 
through  the  windows.  The  doors  had  not 
then  been  broken.  Some  of  the  people 
went  on  the  top  of  the  house.  The  crowd 
on  the  outside  then  jammed  the  door  open. 
They  used  pieces  of  wood  taken  from  the 
stairs  and  banisters  of  the  chapel.  Several 
(40  or  50)  went  in  and  began  to  throw  out 
the  furniture.  I went  in  and  helped.  I saw 
a desk  broken  to  pieces.  Saw  Buzzell  in 
different  parts  of  the  house.  He  helped  to 
slam  the  doors  down,  and  told  the  rest  to 
“ Go  ahead,  and  down  with  the  convent.” 
He  had  a piece  of  wood  in  his  hand.  I did 
not  speak  to  him,  nor  hear  his  name  called. 
Lights  were  brought  soon  after  the  doors 
were  broken.  One  light  (a  torch)  was 
brought  from  an  engine.  There  were  can- 
dles m the  building,  and  these  were  lighted 
from  the  torch.  Did  not  see  Buzzell  with  a 
light.  The  people  then  went  round  the 
building.  I stayed  nearly  an  hour,  by  which 
time  the  convent  was  on  fire.  The  papers 
found  in  the  building  were  piled  up  m the 
middle  of  the  rooms,  and  fire  put  to  them. 
A great  many  books  were  also  burnt.  They 
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were  thrown  on  the  fire.  Do  not  know 
whether  the  Bible  was  among  them.  Fire 
was  applied  in  four  or  five  different  parts  of 
the  building.  Did  not  see  Buzzell  setting 
the  fire.  Did  not  hear  any  of  the  select- 
men tell  the  mob  to  go  away.  Fires  were 
made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and 
also  in  the  third  story.  The  first  I saw  was 
in  the  chapel.  Saw  a great  many  put  things 
in  their  pockets.  Do  not  know  what  the 
things  were.  Saw  one  fellow  take  a watch. 
They  broke  open  a writing  desk,  which,  I 
think,  contained  drawing  materials.  Know 
nothing  of  any  silver  vessels  or  money 
having  been  taken.  The  clubs  were  prin- 
cipally used  to  break  open  the  inside  doors 
of  the  building.  I saw  Buzzed  again,  after 
the  building  had  been  set  on  fire.  He  was 
in  the  vard.  There  was  anbther  fellow 
taking  nre  towards  the  building  adjoining 
to  the  convent,  and  some  one  called  to- him 
“ not  to  set  that  building  on  fire.”  The  man 
got  into  the  place,  and  an  engineman  then 
called  to  him  to  put  the  fire  out,  and  asked 
him  his  name.  The  fellow  on  the  inside 
then  got  out  of  the  window,  and  was  going 
off,  when  the  engineman  called  out,  “Stop 
him.”  The  other  then  cried  for  help,  upon 
which  Buzzed  came  up  aud  said,  “ Don’t 
meddle  with  him.”  Did  not  hear  Buzzed 
called  by  his  name  in  the  building.  Did 
before  he  went  in.  I spoke  to  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  affair.  Asked  him  if  there 
would  be  any  more  men  there  that  night, 
and  he  said.  “Yes,  the  folks  would  ad  come 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  tar-barrel.;’  There 
was  a good  deal  of  female  clothing  burnt. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  at  great 
length  by  Messrs.  Mann  and  Farley.  Their 
object  was  to  show  that  his  testimony  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  They  brought 
out  the  fact  that  he  had  broken  jail  at  Con- 
cord, after  having  previously  given  his  tes- 
timony at  Charlestown  and  before  the  grand 
jury.  He  states  his  age  to  be  nineteen. 
At  one  of  the  meetings,  preliminary  to  burn- 
ing down  the  convent,  he  said  he  observed 
a man  named  Cutter,  who  was  appealed  to. 
and  gave  advice.  Messrs.  Fitz  and  Ed  warn 
Cutter  both  came  forward  during  the  day, 
but  the  witness  said  neither  of  them  was 
the  individual  to  whom  he  alluded.  The 
only  man  he  knew  at  the  school-house  meet- 
ings was  this  man  named  Cutter.  He  (wit- 
ness) agreed  to  pull  down  the  convent  with 
the  rest.  He  helped  to  pull  up  the  fence. 
Did  not  see  Buzzell  bring  a tar-barrel.  He 
(witness)  helped  to  throw  out  the  desks, 
chairs,  &c.  Threw  out  a harp.  Saw  Buz- 
zell throw  out  the  furniture,  and  help  break 
the  doors.  Witness  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fire.  Saw  a roan  named  Spear  in  the 


Toad.  Don’t  think  I saw  him  in  the  build- 
ing, or  throwing  stones.  (Mr.  Mann  here 
stated,  in  reply  to  an-  observation  from  the 
court,  that  Spear  had  been  confined  in  jail 
three  months,  in  consequence  of  the  wit- 
ness having  testified  against  him  as  having 
been  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  the 
convent.  This  was  also  the  case  with  seve- 
ral other  individuals.)  The  second  meet- 
ing at  the  school-house  took  place  on  the 
next  evening  after  the  first. 

Lorenzo  Birbank  confirmed  the  testimony 
given  yesterday  by  Filch  Cutter , as  to  the 
vulgar  language  used  by  some  person  -to 
Judge  Fay,  op  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
August.  Witness  thinks  the  person  who 
used  this  language  was  Buzzell.  Can’t  .say 
positively  whether  he  thought  it  was  .Buz- 
zell’s  voice  at  the  time.  Asked  Cutter  on 
the  following  morning,  if  he  heard  what 
Buzzell  said,  in  reply  to  Judge  Fay.  when 
the  latter  put  the  question,  “ Mr.  tail  man. 
what  is  your  name  V 1 

Forrest  LUtleford.  I think  I saw  Buzzell 
on  the  night  of  the  fire.  He  had  on  light 
trowsers,  and  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Did 
not  think  himself  more  active  than  the 
others.  Think  I heard  him  tell  the  people 
to  wait  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  would  fetch 
a tar-barrel. 

James  Hogan.  Was  with  Littleford  on 
the  11th  August.  Confirmed  the  statement 
of  the  latter,  as  to  the  dress  of  the  “ tall 
man.”  Heard  the  tall  man  tell  the  people 
to  wait  fifteen  minutes.  Saw  him  after- 
wards bring  a tar-barrel,  which  he  carried 
in  front  of  his  person. 

James  Logan  was  present  at  the  burning 
of  the  convent,  and  went  from  room  to 
room  with  the  rioters.  Went  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  what  assistance  he  could 
to  the  women  and  children  whom  he  knew 
to  be  inmates  of  the  building.  Saved  $400 
or  $500  worth  of  property,  consisting  of  four 
sets  priests’  vestments  valued  at  $100  per 
set,  two  silver  candlesticks,  and  some  otner 
articles.  Delivered  the  wnole  of  the  pro- 
perty to  Bishop  Fenwick.  (This  witness 
was  rather  choleric,  and  answered  very 
sharply  some  questions  put  to  him  by -the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  respecting  confes- 
sion.) 

Walter  Balfour  described  what  he  saw  of 
the  events  of  the  night  of  the  11th.  Wit- 
ness lives  in  Charlestown ; his  father  is  a 
minister;  not  a settled  one.  Went  to  “ see 
if  he  could  find  any  one  to  tell  of,”  and  if 
he  could  do  any  good.  These,  on  his  oath, 
were  his  only  objects. 

Cross-examined.  I saw  about  150  indi- 
viduals in  the  building  when  the  fire  was 
first  set.  Did  not  presume  that  any  one 
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coaid  be  there  like  myself  as  a spectator. 
Thought  all  enginemen,  as  well  as  the 
others,  were  there  for  a bad  purpose. 

The  case  for  the  government  would  have 
closed  here,  but  for  the  absence  of  two  wit- 
uesses  named  freeman  and  Miller.  Capiases 
were  issued  against  both  these  parties. 

Messrs.  Fay  and  Thaxter  were  recalled 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and  stated 
tnat  they  had  never  been  into  the  school  at 
the  convent.  They  had  always,  when  they 
called  upon  their  children,  seen  them  in  the 
parlour  of  the  institution. 

(From  the  manner  in  which  Rosetter, 
the  Irishman,  gave  his  testimony  yesterday, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the 
convent.  This  was  not  the  case.  We  are 
desired  to  state  that  the  male  domestics 
always  resided  on  a farm  detached.from  the 
institution.) 

We  noticed  a juror  asleep  on  his  post 
yesterday,  and  perceived  him  dozing  again 
to-day.  His  name  will  be  forthcoming, 
should  this  conduct  be  repeated. 

From  the  Boston  Centinel,  December  11. 

TRIAL  OF  BUZZELL  FOR  ARSON,  ETC. 

At  the  opening  of  the  court  at  the  usual 
hour,  yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Austin  rose 
and  commenced  his  reply  on  the  part  of 
government. 

The  trial,  he  said,  which  was  now  draw- 
ing to  its  close,  had  been  protracted  to  so 
unosual  a length  that  he  should  tax  the 
patience  of  the  jury  and  the  honourable 
court  as  little  as  possible.  The  present  case 
was  important  to  the  prisoner,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  vastly  important  to  the 
country — it  was  important  in  a twofold  de- 
gree to  the  jury  he  addressed. 

The  crowd  who  attended  as  spectators 
doubtless  looked  upon  these  proceedings  as 
the  trial  of  John  R.  Buzzel).  “ I speak  it 
respectfully,”  said  the  learned  gentleman, 
“you,  yourselves  are  now  upon  your  own 
trial.  The  events  of  this  transaction  will  be 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  country : and 
its  remembrance  will  live  as  long  as  that 
history  is  read  by  the  world.  The  issue  of 
this  trial  will  show  how  far  the  people  of 
this  couotry  are  competent  to  the  task  of 
self-go vemment.  It  will  be  ascertained  by 
your  decision  whether  the  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice are  to  be  temples  consecrated  to  truth, 
or  whether  their  solemnity  is  to  be  influ- 
enced and  swayed  by  the  dictates  of  preju- 
dice, ignorance,  and  popular  despotism.  It 
will  be  seen  how  far  your  integrity  may  be 
relied  upon ; and  though  I have  no  wish  to 
impeach  your  courage  and  honour^  I beg  to 
impress  your  minds  with  this  consideration. 


You  are  placed,  gentlemen,  in  a respon- 
sible, and,  I will  admit,  a delicate  situation ; 
but  you  have  all  sworn  that  you  entered  on 
your  duty  with  minds  unbiassed  and  pre- 
pared to  decide  according  to  the  law  and 
the  testimony  submitted  to  you ; yet  so  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  separate  from  our  minds  pre- 
conceived opinions,  that  -my  learned  friends 
have  both  of  them  admitted  that  your  re- 
sponsibility in  the  present  case  was  so  great 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  you  to 
give  an  impartial  verdict. 

With  regard  to  the  opening  remarks  of 
the  learned  gentleman’s  address  to  you  yes- 
terday, it  is  not  strictly  true,  as  he  asserted, 
that  the  prisoner’s  life  actually  “rests  in 
your  hands.”  This  court  has  no  power  to 
award  and  execute  a sentence  of  death.  It 
has  not  the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction  as 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  so  far  as  to 
appoint  the  time  of  execution.  And  it  rests 
with  the  Governor  and  Council  to  determine 
the  fate  of  any  prisoner  tried  in  this  court, 
except  determining  whether  the  evidence 
and  law  submitted  to  you  proves  him  guilty 
of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  ; 
you  are  no  more  concerned  with  his  after 
fate  than  the  officer  who  arrested  him,  and 
the  turnkey  who  keeps  him  in  custody. 

I confess,  gentlemen,  that  I have  been  in 
no  small  degree  shocked  at  some  senti- 
ments, which  I have  elsewhere  heard  ex- 
pressed in  relation  to  the  outrage  at  Charles- 
town, and  which  must  also  have  reached 
your  ears.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  act 
unites  every  shade  of  the  deepest  depravity 
and  the  most  deliberate  wickedness.  It  was 
burglary,  incendiarism,  plunder,  sacrilege, 
and  murder ; it  was  executed  with  the  most 
fiend-like  deliberation — without  one  suffi- 
cient motive  to  justify  the  parties  concerned 
in  any  act  of  violence;  it  wanted  not  any 
circumstance  to  make  it  appear  in  any  other 
light  than  one  involving  the  double  and 
triple  guilt.  Let  me  only  ask  you  to  visit 
the  scene  of  devastation,  and  see  the  black- 
ened ruins  that  testify  to  the  atrociousness 
of  the  act. 

The  property  in  question  was  held  by  *** 
Mr.  Foreman,  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
might  hold  your  farm.  A barren  piece  of 
land  was  taken,  a suitable  building  was 
erected  on  it,  and  the  ground  was  laid  out 
with  a beauty  that  any  other  but  Vandals 
would  have  spared,  from  the  taste  that  had 
been  displayed  on  those  grounds. 

The  inmates  of  this  establishment,  were 
feeble  women,  who  were  religious  charac- 
ters, and  whose  time  was  devoted  to  the 
most  useful,  most  honourable,  and  most 
praiseworthy  occupations  of  educating  chil- 
dren. They  exercised  their  charity,  and 
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performed  their  innocent  and  useful  duties 
under  the  sanction,  and  as  they  supposed, 
the  protection  of  that  article  in  the  bill  of 
Rights  that  guarantees  protection  to  indivi- 
duals professing  every  shade  of  belief,  in 
the  discharge  of  whatever  duties  that  belief 
enjoins. 

The  learned  attorney -general  then  describ- 
ed in  strong  and  graphic  colours  the  whole 
outrage  from  first  to  last,  which  we  should 
do  injustice  to  compress,  and  have  not  room 
to  give  at  full : suffice  it  to  say,  that  every 
one  present  was  strongly  excited  by  the 
pathetic  appeal  which  the  learned  counsel 
made  to  the  humanity  of  the  jury,  their 
feelings  of  common  justice  and  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  His  description  and  com- 
ments on  the  act  of  sacrilege  was  given  in 
the  most  glowing  colours.  Nothing  stopped 
the  infuriated  madness  of  the  perpetrators 
of  that  act,  in  the  execution  of  their  infer- 
nal object.  Not  only  property,  but  life  fell 
before  them ; yes,  life-death  ensued  to  one 
of  the  sisterhood — and  a murder  thus  crown- 
ed the  perpetration  of  burglary,  incendiarism, 
sacrilege,  and  plunder.  What  is  murder, 
gentlemen,  but  the  feloniously  taking  away 
the  life  of  an  individual;  and  whether  the 
victim  of  the  outrage  lingered  a day,  a 
week,  or  a month,  it  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
prove that  her  life  has  been  feloniously 
sacrificed. 

These  circumstances  are  all  black  enough 
in  themselves;  but  beyond  these  circum- 
stances, the  honour  of  the  country  has  re- 
ceived a blow  from  which  a century  will 
not  recover  it.  In  the  eyes  of  other  coun- 
tries we  must  seem  to  be  retrograding  in- 
stead of  advancing  in  civilization ; and  to 
have  gone  back  naif  a century  instead  of 
being  additionally  enlightened.  We  talk  of 
liberty,  and  ejqual  rights,  and  exercise  the 
purest  despotism  that  was  ever  practised ; 
we  show  ourselves  at  the  same  time  cowards 
as  well  as  villains.  What,  gen  demen,  can 
partake  more  of  the  vilest  cowardice  than 
an  attack,  such  as  this  was,  upon  helpless 
women  and  innocent  children  ? Where  was 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Charlestown?  he 
came  to  the  spot,  it  is  true,  and  returned  to 
his  house.  Yes,  however  galling  the  reflec- 
tion is,  history  must  record  that  no  police, 
no  watchmen,  no  magistrate  interfered  to 
stop  it.  It  must  remain,  unless  you  decide 
otherwise,  the  deepest  stain  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  country  will  have  to  bear;  ag- 
gravated, without  measure,  by  its  perpetra- 
tion on  the  very  spot  consecrated  to  the 
rights  of  the  community  and  the  liberties 
of  mankind — by  that  glorious  monument 
which  is  raising  its  head  to  record  the  noble 
acts  of  the  gallant  spirits  who  stood  out  for 


the  freedom  of  their  country.  Should  you — 
when  your  hearts  are  warmed  with  the  re- 
collection of  those  acts,  and  all  their  inspir- 
ing associations  are  rising  in  your  bosoms — 
be  asked  what  the  other  monument,  frown- 
ing in  its  desolation  on  the  adjoining  emi- 
nence, recorded — surely  the  chilf  of  fifty 
winters  would  not  come  with  so  great  a 
blight  upon  your  souls. 

After  a few  more  remarks  to  the  same 
effect,  Mr.  Austin  proceeded  to  review  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  observing,  pre- 
viously, that  the  disconnected  testimony  of 
several  of  them,  as  to  the  expressions  that 
the  prisoner  had  used,  so  far  from  shaking 
the  testimony,  was  confirmatory  of  it.  Per- 
sons from  the  north  and  south  united  in 
stating  that  he  did  use  such  expressions,  and 
none  but  an  infidel  could  refuse  his  belief 
to  such  a union  of  testimony.  He  repeated 
it,  the  discrepancy  of  testimony  on  this  point 
was  the  strongest  additional  proof.  There* 
were  six  gentlemen  before  him,  occupied 
in  taking  notes  of  the  remarks  that  were,  at 
that  moment  falling  from  his  lips ; my  w ord 
for  it,  said  the  learned  counsel,  no  two  of 
the  reports  of  those  gentlemen  will  exactly 
correspond;  but,  in  substance,  they  will 
doubtless  be  the  same ; and  if  such  a case 
as  that  is  not  strong  enough  to  convince 
your  judgments,  I have  ouly  to  allude 
(presuming  that  I am  addressing  twelve 
Christians)  to  the  circumstance  that  the  in- 
scription on  the  cross  of  our  Saviour  was 
differently  interpreted  by  each  of  the  four 
evangelists  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  life 
and  sufferings;  yet  who  that  had  the  happi- 
ness to  believe  in  such  a cross  and  such  a 
Saviour,  would  have  the  misery  to  doubt  it 
from  that  immaterial  discrepancy?  And 
will  you  bring  to  this  case,  what  you  would 
refuse  to  admit  in  matters  of  religion  and 
conscience. 

Mr.  Austin  then  reviewed  the  evidence 
very  minutely.  In  speaking  first  of  the 
Lady  Superior’s  he  remarked  that  it  had 
been  said  that  she  was  brought  on  the  stand 
to  “ produce  effect.”  Yes,  such  effect  that 
an  intelligent,  veracious,  and  honest  witness 
could  not  fail  of  producing  in  their  minds. 
In  reference  to  her  speech  to  Mr.  Cutter, 
about  20,000  Irishmen  being  prepared  to 
retaliate  any  outrage  on  the  convent,  it  was 
the  mere  language  of  nature,  11  If  you  at- 
tack and  demolish  my  property,  1 have 
friends  who  are  prepared  to  destroy  yours.” 
But  had  the  bishop  started  his  20,000  Irish- 
men— where  were  they?  The  answer  of 
the  Lady  Superior  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  language  of  retalia- 
tion, pronounced  in  the  moment  of  excite- 
ment. 
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The  testimony  of  the  two  other  nuns  were 
then  considered ; in  the  course  of  which  the 
counsel  remarked  that  when  Napoleon  sup- 
pressed the  convents  in  Italy  and  France, 
he  made  an  exception  of  those  of  the  Ursu- 
line  Order,  from  their  not  partaking  of  the 
objections  against  the  majority. 

Burrell’s  testimony,  relative  to  the  prison- 
ers having  whiskers,  was  minutely  dis- 
cussed— Mr.  A.  remarking  that,  with  regard 
to  his  and  others’  recognition  of  the  prisoner, 
his  general  appearance  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  forget  him  after  one  meeting,  being 
tall,  broad  shouldered,  &c.,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  one  feature,  viz. : the  thinness  of 
his  nose  being  an  unfailing  mark  of  recog- 
nition. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  govern- 
ment attorney  through  his  examination  of 
the  other  evidence.  It  tended  to  show  that 
no  doubt  could  possibly  remain  on  their 
minds  as  to  the  prisoner’s  identity,  and  that 
the  part  he  had  taken  had  been  a leading 
and  prominent  one.  In  concluding  his  argu- 
ment at  a quarter  past  three  o’clock,  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  he 
only  hoped  the  jury  would  do  theirs  better. 

It  was  then  announced  to  the  prisoner, 
that  if  he  wished  to  address  the  jury  before 
the  judge  commenced  his  charge,  the  pre- 
sent was  his  time  to  do  so. 

The  prisoner  rose  and  was  about  to  act 
on  the  permission,  when  Mr.  Farley  stepped 
up  to  him,  and  a short  consultation  between 
the  learned  gentleman  and  the  prisoner  re- 
sulted in  the  latter’s  declining  to  say  any- 
thing. 

Chief  Justice  Shaw  then  proceeded  to 
charge  the  jury.  He  explained  the  statutes 
under  which  the  prisoner  had  been  indicted, 
and  from  this  exposition  we  gather  that 
BuzzeU’s  life  is  safe  as  regards  the  charge 
of  arson  : it  being  necessary  to  constitute  a 
capital  cnarge  that  some  person  should  be 
Lawfully  in  a building  at  the  time  it  is  set 
on  fire,  which  was  not  the  case  at  the  con- 
vent. In  relation  to  the  second  charge, 
however,  burglary,  the  prisoner  is  different- 
ly circumstanced.  Judge  Shaw  declared 
the  law  to  be  in  this  respect  as  follows: — 
that  if  any  person  shall  break  into  any 
house  with  felonious  intent,  armed  with 
any  dangerous  weapon,  or  armed  himself 
in  the  house,  or  shall  assault  any  individual 
lawfully  in  said  house,  such  individual  shall 
suffer  death. 

We  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion 
whether  BuzzeU  comes  under  this  act,  but 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves 
by  reference  to  the  evidence  which  we 
have  laid  before  them. 


Judge  Shaw  will  conclude  his  charge  to 
the  jury  to-morrow. 

From  the  Boston  papers  of  Friday. 

TRIAL  OP  THE  CONVENT  RIOTERS. 

At  10  o’clock  the  jury  returned  into  court 
with  a verdict  of  not  guilty  ; upon  which 
declaration  a loud  burst  of  applause  es- 
caped from  the  audience,  and  the  house 
for  a few  minutes  resounded  with  the  claps 
and  stampings  of  the  assembly.  Some  of 
the  officers  sprang  without  the*  bar  and  ar- 
rested one  John  Flanders,  and  another  per- 
son named  Joseph  M.  Ford,  who  stood  at 
the  time  near  the  bench, — both  of  whom 
were  brought  to  the  bar  and  put  upon  their 
oaths  to  answer  for  the  offence.  The  first 
named  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
having  committed  any  impropriety,  and  did 
not  know  the  regulations  of  the  court  in 
this  respect.  Ford,  when  called  to  answer, 
stated  that  he  was  never  in  court  before 
when  a verdict  was  declared, — and  seeing 
others  doing  the  same  that  was  done  by 
himself,  thought  it  proper.  The  court,  un- 
der these  considerations,  and  it  being  the 
first  offence  of  the  kind,  ordered  them  to 
be  discharged.  At  the  same  time  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  remarked  that  any  expression 
of  applause  or  disapprobation  made  by  any 
person  present,  on  the  declaration  of  a ver- 
dict hereafter,  would  cause  such  measures 
to  be  taken  against  the  offenders  as  the  law 
provided.  The  prisoner  (Buzzell)  was  then 
discharged,  and  left  the  court-room.  The 
attorney-general  then  renewed  his  motion 
to  have  the  remaining  cases  continued  till 
the  next  term,  and  urged  as  a reason  the 
recent  expression  of  the  public  feeling  on 
the  subject  This  was  overruled  by  the 
court,  and  Marvin  Marcy,  Jr.,  Wm.  Mason, 
and  Sargent  Blaisdel  were  placed  at  the 
bar  for  trial,  and  informed  that  they  had  a 
right  to  challenge,  each , twenty  jurors  pe- 
remptorily. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

The  acquittal  of  the  accused  in  the  trial 
relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Charlestown,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  received,  are  of  as  bad 
omen  nearly  as  the  heinous  outrage  itself. 
Some  of  the  proceedings  during  the  trial 
are  fitted  to  excite  surprise  and  disgust.  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  helpless  nuns  had 
suffered  so  much  violence,  loss,  anguish, 
and  general  wrong,  and  that  such  enormi- 
ties had  been  committed  against  the  laws, 
public  order,  and  the  Catholic  denomina- 
tion, but  the  sufferers  and  their  bishop,  who 
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appeared  as  witnesses,  were  interrogated  as 
if  they  were  (he culprits;  and  the  bench  tole- 
rated interrogatories,  of  which  the  purpose 
seemed  to  be  the  detection  of  odium  or  ini- 
quity in  their  religious  faith  and  observan- 
ces f It  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
cused will  be  acquitted  in  like  manner,  and 
thus  the  perfection  of  human  management 
will  be  beautifully  illustrated.  It  will  only 
remain  for  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
to  refuse  a pecuniary  compensation, — and 
the  manifold  crime  01  the  attack  and  devas- 
tation of  the  convent  will  survive  in  the 
highest  and  broadest  relief,  not  merely  un- 
redeemed. but  aggravated  by  the  course 
and  result  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  in- 
quiries. The  whole  community  of  Charles- 
town must  appear,  to  most  readers  of  the 
attorney -general’s  statement,  scarcely  less 
guilty  than  any  individual  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  sack  of  the  institute. 

SECTION  V. 

TRIALS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

We  insert,  this  day,  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Truth  Teller  respecting  the  trial 
of  Buzzell  for  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
vent at  Charlestown.  Two  others  have 
been  since  acquitted,  the  jury  could  not 
agree  upon  a verdict  in  the  case  of  a fourth, 
and  they  were  discharged  ; and  the  exhibi- 
tion was  to  have  been  continued  upon  the 
arraignment  of  a fifth, — perhaps  also  of 
others. 

BURNING  OF  THE  CONVENT. 

Trial  of  Buzzell. 

When  we  were  first  informed  that  the 
Ursuline  Convent  at  Charlestown  had  been 
destroyed  by  a band  of  atrocious  midnight 
assassins,  its  inmates — poor  defenceless  fe- 
males— driven  from  their  homes  at  the  hour 
of  midnight  with  “nothing  to  light  them  on 
their  way  but  their  own  blazing  dwelling,” 
and  pursued  by  the  infuriated  hellhounds 
who  sought  their  lives, — when  we  were 
told  that  the  magistrates  of  Charlestown, 
the  municipal  authorities  had  listlessly  gazed 
upon  the  work  of  the  incendiaries  and  mid- 
night assassins,  without  making  one  effort 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  their  diabolical 
purposes,  or  to  shield  their  victims  from 
threatened  destruction.  When  we  were 
told  that  one  of  the  sisters,  a pure,  youthful, 
and  innocent  female,  just  in  the  dawn  of 
life,  had  been  hurried  to  the  grave  by  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  that  night,  when  she  was 
carried  in  a state  of  insensibility  from  the 
couch  of  ease,  where  she  was  waited  upon 
by  friends,  and  comforted  by  those  she 


| dearly  loved,  into  the  open  air,  hurried  to  a 
place  of  refuge, — we  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease our  indignation  in  some  measure  by 
a consciousness,  a hope  that  some  of  the 
ruffians  who  had  destroyed  the  convent 
would  be  visited  with  the  punishment  they 
so  richly  merited.  We  did,  indeed,  think 
that  the  laws  would  make  an  example  of 
every  one  concerned  in  the  outrage,  and 
every  enlightened  individual  joined  with  us 
in  congratulating  when  we  learned  that  Buz- 
zell and  some  other  incendiaries  had  been 
indicted.  The  day  of  trial  arrived : but  pre- 
viously handbills  were  freely  circulated, 
threatening  with  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments, nay,  almost  with  death,  any  person 
who  would  dare  to  appear  against  tne  op- 
pressors, the  persecutors^  nay,  the  murderers 
of  Catholics.  The  various  fanatic  papers 
throughout  the  country,  amongst  which,  as 
vilest  of  the  vile,  may  be  mentioned  the 
infamous  “ Protestant  Vindicator,”  with  its 
demoniacal  “stated  contributors,”  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  by 
assailing  writh  the  most  [un] qualified  abuse, 
not  the  Ursuline  Convent  and  its  inmates, 
but  also  all  the  Catholics  in  the  Union.  It 
was  openly  asserted  that  the  nuns  were  ot 
infamous  character,  that  the  convent  was  a 
dangerous  and  degraded  institution,  and 
that  the  oath  of  a Catholic  was  of  no  more 
weight  than  “a  puff  of  wind .”  In  fact, 
everything  was  done  by  the  infamous,  im- 
pious, and  fanatic  bigots  whose  effusions 
will  only  tend  to  blacken  their  own  charac- 
ter, to  induce  the  public  to  think  with  them, 
that  Catholics  are  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  that  every  one  should 
have  liberty  to  slander  their  characters,  de- 
stroy their  property,  or  take  their  lives  with 
impunity.  It  was  said  to  the  community, 
that  every  one  who  dared  to  profess  tne 
Catholic  religion  should  not  “ only  be  chas- 
tised, but  publicly  executed,”  and  be  made 
an  object  tor  the  abuse  and  insult  of  every 
one  who  differed  from  the  Catholics  in  re- 
ligious creed.  All  this,  too,  in  a republican 
country,  “ the  land  of  the  free,”  all  this  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  it  is 
declared  by  the  Constitution  that  no  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  one  religion 
over  another.  All  this  in  a civilized  com- 
munity, where  men  are  supposed  to  have 
nobler  attributes  than  those  of  brutality,  but 
where  we  have  long  known  many  infinitely 
more  degraded  than  the  soulless  beast. 

The  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  in  opening  the  case  to  the  jury, 
well  convinced  ot  the  prejudice  against  the 
oppressed  Catholics,  and  aware  of  the  threat- 
ening handbills  which  had  been  posted  up 
and  circulated,  endeavoured  to  banish  from 
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the  minds  of  jurors  the  dangerous  influence 
which  prejudice  might  exert  over  them,  and 
to  convince  them  of  the  importance  and 
- solemnity  of  the  oath,  which  tne  exercise  of 
bigotry  might  induce  them  to  disregard  and 
violate.  He  strove  to  impress  upon  them 
a proper  regard  for  the  rights  ana  interests 
ot  the  Catholics,  as  a great  portion  of  the 
community,  and  to  make  them  fully  aware 
of  the  enormity  of  the  offences  with  which 
Buzzell  stood  charged.  The  evidence  ad- 
duced we  need  not  recapitulate — suffice  it 
to  say,  it  was  most  clearly  proved  that  Buz- 
zell  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  convent,  and  manifested  all  the 
diabolical  spirit  in  which  that  act  was  con- 
ceived and  executed.  The  counsel  for  Buz- 
ze! — one  Mr.  Mann — in  opening  for  the  de- 
fendant, did  not  forget  to  appeal  again  to  the 
prejudices  which  he  knew  were  the  only 
means  by  which  his  client  could  be  saved ; 
he  did  not  forget  that  the  corruption  of  the 
jurors  might  free  Buzzell,  if  evidence  and 
sophistry  could  not.  He  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  institution  which  had  been 
destroyed  and  made  this  singular  assertion, 
that  it  the  institution  had  not  been  a corrupt 
one,  “ fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  citizens 
would  not  have  suffered  a few  individuals 
to  destroy  it,”  and  he  asked : u Where  was 
our  boasted  militia?”  This  assertion  of  the 
counsel  of  Buzzell  proves  (if,  indeed,  it 
proves  anything)  that  the  atrocious  acts  of 
the  Charlestown  incendiaries,  were  approved 
of  by  the  public  there,  and  was  intended  to 
impress  on  the  jury,  that  if  they  convicted 
Buzzell,  they  would  act  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Mann 
also  attacked  the  Catholics,  and  spoke  lightly 
of  the  value  of  their  testimony,  thus  follow- 
ins:  up  the  preconcerted  plan  laid  out  even 
before  the  convent  was  destroyed.  Even  this 
was  not  sufficient — Mr.  Mann  thought  pro- 
per to  slander  the  Irish,  and  very  plainly 
told  the  jury,  that  his  client  could  only  be 
convicted  by  “ foreign  imported  testimony .” 
Thus,  this  contemptible  individual,  without 
any  justifiable  reason,  exceeded  the  duties 
of  an  advocate,  merely  to  gratify  his  own 
bigotry  and  prejudices,  or  to  pamper  those 
of  the  jurors  and  the  auditory.  He  had  not 
sufficient  ability  or  ingenuity  to  put  the  de- 
fendant^ case  before  the  jury,  without  in- 
dulging in  the  slander  of  Catholics,  and 
defamation  of  the  Irish  people,  so  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  those  around  him.  We  need 
not  follow  him  through  his  flimsy  assertions 
— we  come  at  once  to  the  close  of  the  cause, 
and  here  we  must  express  our  astonishment 
at  the  decision  of  the  judge,  which  is  consi- 
dered by  all  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we 
have  spoken  on  the  subject,  as  an  outra- 
VOL.  V.  17 


geous  construction  of  a statute  couched  in 
the  most  simple  language.  The  statute 
under  which  Buzzell -was  tried,  provides  that 
no  person  can  be  convicted  of  arson  for 
firing  a dwelling,  unless  some  person  be 
laufully  in  the  same  at  the  time  the  offence 
is  committed.  An  exception  was  raised  that 
the  defendant,  Buzzell,  could  not  be  con- 
victed, as  the  inmates  had  fled  from  the  pre- 
mises before  the  firing,  to  which  the  district 
attorney  replied,  it  had  been  proved  that 
two  individuals  were  in  the  convent  at  the  time 
it  was  fired , endeavouring  to  save  some  of  its 
furniture , and  consequently  this  case  did  not 
fall  out  of  the  statute.  Tne  judge  decided 
in  favour  of  the  exception,  and  thus  asserted 
that  the  individuals  who  were  engaged  in 
the  convent  endeavouring  to  save  property 
from  burglars  and  incendiaries,  were  not 
(l  laufuHy  in'^  the  building.  So  palpable  a 
misconstruction,  nay,  wilfulperversion  of  the 
law  we  have  not  heard  of  lor  a long  time. 
The  jury  retired  to  deliberate,  and  agree  on 
a verdict;  at  night  there  were  seven  lor  con- 
viction and  fife  for  acquitting;  in  the  morn- 
ing ten  desired  to  acquit  and  two  to  convict , 
and,  astonishing  to  rebate,  those  two  changed 
their  minds  while  on  the  way  from  their  place  of 
deliberation  to  the  court.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  business — one 
which  we  know  not  how  to  account  for,  ex- 
cept by  a firm  conviction  that  improper  in- 
fluence was  used  over  the  jurors:  and  an 
unalterable  belief  that  their  verdict  was 
given  under  fear  or  interest,  and  not  as  a 
result  of  a careful,  unprejudiced,  and  honest 
deliberation.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the 
strange  occurrences  during  this  remarkable 
trial : when  it  was  announced  that  Buzzell 
was  acquitted — a shout  of  applause  came 
from  the  auditory,  and  immediately  after, 
one  of  those  wild  fanatics  who  would  rather 
“ reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,”  and 
whose  conduct  is  so  well  qualified  to  bring 
religion  into  disrepute,  rode  through  the 
town  exclaiming  t(  ne  is  clear ; he  is  clear !” 
We  cannot  conjecture  who  this  individual 
was,  unless,  perchance,  he  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  u stated  contributors”  of  the 
u Protestant  Vindicator.” 

There  was  another  indictment  pending 
against  Buzzell,  and  yet,  contrary  to  the 
well-established  rules  of  law,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  custody.  On  the  whole,  look- 
ing at  this  transaction^  and  examining  it 
carefully  from  its  very  mcipiency,  we  must 
ever  consider  it  most  unhallowed  and  infa- 
mous. Law  was  violated,  equity  forgotten, 
duty  thrown  aside,  and  nought  reigned  but 
prejudice,  corruption,  and  bigotry.  The 
laws  were  violated,  and  yet  the  violator  was 
suffered  to  go  unpunished;  the  dearest  rights 
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of  man  were  impaired,  and  yet  no  redress 
was  afforded.  Upon  Charlestown  and  the 
Union  must  disgrace  for  ever  rest,  but  there 
is  something  more  important,  more  dread- 
ful to  be  anticipated  from  the  result  of  this 
trial.  The  Catholics,  a body  of  people  who 
have  for  years  been  made  the  butt  of  ridi- 
cule, and  the  sport  of  oppression,  were  de- 
ceived in  supposing  that  here  tney  would 
find  the  protection  they  desired,  or  the  reli- 
gious liberty  for  which  so  many  of  their 
creed  died  martyrs.  They  have  a dreadful 
prospect  in  view,  and  look  back  upon  a 
fearful  example.  An  institution  which  they 
established,  devoted  to  the  holiest  and  best 
of  purposes,  consecrated  to  the  living  God. 
ana  occupied  by  females  who  had  retired 
from  the  care  and  turmoil  of  this  angry 
world,  to  dwell  in  seclusion  and  peace  in 
the  exercise  of  religion,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  its  blessings,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
torch  of  the  midnight  incendiary.  Females 
who  lacked  the  will,  even  if  they  had  the 
power,  to  make  one  struggle  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  lives,  were  driven  by  men, 
those  mean  beings  * 

— — “ who  wear  the  forms 

And  yet  have  not  the  souls  of  men,” 

from  their  retirement,  their  firesides,  and 
their  homes,  without  a single  voice  raised 
in  their  behalf,  unpitied,  unaided,  unpro- 
tected. Those  who  committed  the  outrage 
have  been  arrested,  subjected  to  a mock 
trial,  and  sent  away  unpunished,  thus  in- 
formed by  a legal  tribunal  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  persecute  the  Catholics  at  will, 
destroy  their  property,  and  even  their  lives 
with  impunity.  They  are  told  that  the  oath 
of  a Catholic  will  not  be  believed,  that  the 
sanctuary  may  be  violated,  the  nnoffending 
being  murdered,  the  female  ravished,  the 
infant  tom  from  the  breast  of  its  mother 
and  offered  up  before  her  eyes  as  a sacri- 
fice to  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  and  yet  the 
sufferer  shall  have  no  relief,  because  the 
Catholic  oath  is  not  to  be  believed.  Good 
God  ! Is  this  to  be  credited?  Are  we  still 
under  the  eyes,  and  before  the  bayonets  of 
Orangeisrn?  Must  we  lie  down  and  let 
our  enemies  trample  us  in  the  dust,  while 
our  property  is  destroyed,  our  rights  violated, 
and  our  blood  poured  out  by  tne  midnight 
assassins?  We  know  that  the  enlightened 
Protestants  look  on  this  matter  as  we  do. 
We  know  that  the  true  American  regards 
with  indignation  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  of  Buzzell  was  conducted ; we  know 
that  humanity  shrinks  aghast  from  such 
atrocities  as  have  been  suffered  to  go  un- 
punished, and  we  regard  with  indignation, 
with  sorrow,  and  with  alarm,  the  proceed- 


ings by  which  laws  have  been  violated  with 
impunity,  justice  denied  to  those  who  craved 
ana  deserved  it,  and  license  given  to  the 
burglar,  the  robber,  or  the  midnight  assassin 
to  accomplish  his  deeds  of  rapine  or  blood, 
nor  fear  punishment,  if  those  whom  he  in- 
jures, robs,  or  assassinates,  [are]  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  being  a Catholic.  We  dismiss  this 
subject ' under  * the  influence  of  feelings 
which  we  cannot  overcome,  and  we  can 
now  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  though  man  has  countenanced  the  out- 
rages which  Buzzell  has  been  permitted  to 
commit  with  impunity,  the  great  and  om- 
niscient Ruler  of  all  things,  he  who  search- 
eth  the  heart,  and  readeth  the  thoughts  of 
man,  will  not  suffer  the  guilty  to  go  un- 
punished.— Truth  Teller. 

We  have  conversed  upon  this  subject  with 
several  respectable  lawyers,  and  citizens 
of  other  professions  ana  of  various  sects, 
and  have  found  a general  coincidence  in 
their  views  of  this  melancholy  transaction. 
We  shall  wait  the  conclusion  of  the  affair 
before  we  shall  express  our  sentiments. 
Meantime  we  ask  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  extract : — 

From  the  Baltimore  Chronicle. 

One  or  two  articles  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Gazette  from  correspond- 
ents, charging  the  editors  of  the  several 
daily  papers  of  this  city  with  being  under 
Catholic  influence.  What  benefit  these 
writers  propose  to  themselves  or  the  com- 
munity from  the  introduction  of  this  subject 
into  the  papers,  we  know  not;  unless,  in- 
deed, they  nave  been  disappointed  in  en- 
listing editors  in  favour  ot  their  peculiar 
dogmas,  and  thus  seek  to  prostrate  the 
press  to  gratify  their  own  feelings.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  for  com- 
mencing this  discussion,  or  from  whatever 
source  it  have  sprung,  we  pronounce  the 
charge  of  being  under  Catholic  influence , or 
religious  sectarian  influence  of  any  kind, 
totally  unfounded,  so  far  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  Chronicle.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  steer  clear  of  all  religious 
controversies;  and  are  not  conscious,  that 
we  have,  in  a single  instance,  done  injustice 
to  any  denomination  of  Christians.  Neither 
our  pens  nor  our  feelings  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  controversies  which  have  been 
waged.  We  have  left  these  matters  to  be 
conducted  by  those  to  whom  they  are  more 
congenial,  or  with  whom  they  possess  more 
interest.  If  Catholics  leave  books  for  our 
examination,  we  notice  them — and  we  pur- 
sue the  same  course  towards  Protestants — 
taking  care,  in  our  brief  comments,  to  omit 
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everything  that  might  savour  of  a sectarian 
feeling. 

We  deny  that  the  writer  in  the  Gazette, 
or  the  reverend  gentleman  who  first  made 
the  charge,  can  make  good  their  assertions 
in  regard  to  this  paper.  The  Catholics  have 
never  attempted  to  influence  our  editorial 
conduct;  nor  have  we  been  partial  in  our 
course.  We  have  treated  them  with  the 
respect  due  to  a large  and  honourable  class 
of  the  community^  and  have  recognised 
them  as  fellow-citizens.  entitled  to  equal 
rights  and  privileges  witn  others.  We  have 
refused  to  permit  them  to  be  assailed  in  our 
columns,  on  account  of  their  faith  and  mode 
of  worship,  and  have  never  been  so  bigoted 
as  to  believe  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
reaching  heaven.  Has  bur  conduct  been 
different  towards  other  religious  denomina- 
tions ? If  it  can  be  shown  that  we  made 
u fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another,”  let  the 
aggrieved  party  prefer  his  accusation  and 
adduce  his  proof : and  if  he  will  not  shield 
himself  behind  an  anonymous  signature,  he 
shall  be  furnished  with  a file  of  our  papers  to 
collate  his  evidence. 

We  repel  the  charge  with  indignation. 
It  is  untrue  in  every  particular,  so  far  as  the 
writers  intended  to  embrace  this  paper  in 
their  denunciation — and  we  apprise  them 
that  if  they  expect  tame  submission  to  their 
injustice  in  this  quarter,  they  wilL  be  mista- 
ken. They  shall  find  that  we  are  prepared 
to  repel  aggression  let  it  come  whence  it 
may. 

The  attempt  to  compel  the  public  journals 
of  this  city  to  assume  a hostile  altitude 
towards  the  Catholics,  or  to  refrain  from 
noticing  their  distinguished  men  and  public 
authors,  exhibits  the  very  essence  of  intole- 
rance. It  would  have  better  suited  the  age 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  than  present  times. 
We  are  republicans  not  only  in  politics,  but 
in  religion,  and  are  totally  opposed  to  pro- 
scription in  either.  We  care  not  whether 
our  neighbour  be  a Catholic  or  a Protestant 
— if  his  conduct  be  just  aud  upright,  and  he 
do  not  improperly  interfere  in  our  concerns, 
we  make  no  inquiry  as  to  his  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Christ  said  “love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself but  some  of  his  present  followers 
appear  to  think,  that  this  injunction  is  not 
to  De  obeyed  if  the  neighbour  be  a Catho- 
lic. In  snort,  religious  discussions  are  un- 
soited  to  the  columns  of  a daily  newspaper, 
and  the  attempts  to  introduce  them  by  the 
writers  above  mentioned,  exhibits  more 
zeal  than  prudence — more  bigotry  than 
wisdom. 

Upon  the  above  we  shall  observe,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  parallels  that  we  have 
known  of  the  fable  which  amused  our 


childhood  and  instructed  us  in  after-life. 
The  wolf  who  complained  that  the  lamb, 
who  drank  considerably  further  down  in 
the  stream,  disturbed  the  water  which  he 
desired  to  sip  above.  The  American  press, 
forsooth,  afraid  of  the  Catholics  ! The 
American  press  under  the  dictation  of  Ca- 
tholics ! The  gentle  malcontents  might 
just  as  correctly  complain  that  the  Charles- 
town burners  were  under  Catholic  influ- 
ence. 

There  is  a party  in  these  states,  which  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  animosity  of  sectarian 
intolerance,  superadds  the  arrogance  of  the 
most  overweening  despotism.  Did  our  civil 
institutions  permit  the  development  of  its 
spirit  in  its  acts  towards  Catholics,  we  doubt 
that  even  the  good  will  and  kind  feelings  of 
the  great  body  of  our  liberal  fellow-citizens 
of  other  creeds,  would  be  a sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  objects  of  its  hate  and  mis- 
representation. We  have  by  us  some  other 
documents  upon  this  subject,  to  which  we 
I shall  give  early  insertion. 


SECTION  VI. 

THE  PERSECUTORS. 

In  our  paper  of  this  week  will  be  found 
the  card  of  Mr.  Buzzell  acknowledging  the 
protection  and  favour  of  his  friends!! ! We 
shall,  without  any  further  comment,  add  to 
it  the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Truth  Teller  of  last  Saturday  : 

BOSTON. BUZZELL’s  THANKS. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  Morning 
Post  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  23d. 

A card. — John  R.  Buzzell  begs  leave, 
through  your  paper,  to  tender  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Charlestown,  Bos- 
ton, and  Cambridge,  for  the  expressions  of 
kindness  and  philanthropy  manifested  to- 
wards him  on  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  of 
aiding  in  the  destruction  of  the  convent; 
also,  would  gratefully  remember  the  genile- 
manly  deportment  of  Mr.  Watson,  while 
imprisoned  in  Cambridge  Jail. 

THE  URSULINE  CONVENT. — THREATENED 
OUTRAGES. 

We  thought  that  the  demoniacal  feeling 
which  urged  on  the  Charlestown  rioters  to 
the  demolition  of  the  convent,  had  in  some 
measure  been  allayed  by  the  acquittal  of 
Buzzell  and  his  iniquitous  companions,  but 
we  were  mistaken — the  feeling  has  acquired 
new  fury,  and  the  ruffians  of  Charlestown 
have  put  out  handbills,  copies  of  which  we 
give  below,  and  which  were  exhibited  in 
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court  during  the  mock  trials  which  lately 
took  place.  It  appears  that  the  destruction 
of  one  convent  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify 
the  bloodthirsty  prejudice  of  the  rioters ; 
there  was  no  immediate  murder  or  assassi- 
nation to  gratify  their  ferocious  appetites, 
and  they  desire  a renewal  of  the  atrocious 
deed  with  new  and  additional  horrors.  The 
selectmen  of  Charlestown  are  informed  by 
the  incendiaries  that  “ it  is  currently  re- 
ported7’ a mysterious  affair  has  happened 
at  the  nunnery,  and  that  unless  it  is  un- 
ravelled, the  “ truckmen  of  Boston  will 
demolish  the  nunnery  on.  Thursday  night.” 
In  another  handbill,  a call  “ to  arms”  is 
made,  and  in  a third,  all  persons  giving 
information  in  reference  to  the  late  Charles- 
town affair  are  threatened  with  assassination, 

“ according  to  the  oath  which  bound  the 
party  to  each  other.”  This  intelligence 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  gratifying  to  the 
kindred  spirits  ot  the  Charlestown  incen- 
diaries in  this  city,  and  particularly  the 
u stated  contributors’7  of  the  Protestant  Vin- 
dicator. But  how  can  we  describe  the  in- 
dignation with  which  all  virtuous  and  ho- 
nourable men — all  the  friends  of  order  and 
law,  and  ail  the  enlightened  portion  of  this 
community  look  upon  the  apathy  with 
which  the  authorities  of  Charlestown  gazed  i 
on  the  threatening  handbills  posted  in  i 
various  places,  and  even  distributed  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  may 
soon  be  acted  under  their  eyes.  Catholics 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  may  be 
assassinated  in  their  beds;  murder  and  con- 
flagration may  occur  hourly,  and  humanity 
shrink  aghast  from  atrocities  which  it  fain 
would  prevent ; and  yet  they  whose  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  the  law,  look  tamely  on, 
adopting  no  measures  to  save  Charlestown 
from  disgrace,  Catholics  from  outrage,  and 
justice  from  the  mockery  of  trials,  where 
the  judges  and  juries  fear,  or  are  unwilling 
to  act  honestly.  The  feelings  of  all  who 
have  looked  on  the  Charlestown  affair, 
devoid  of  prejudice,  are  similar  to  ours; 
the  violation  of  law,  the  outrage  on  hu- 
manity, and  the  universal  reign  of  prejudice, 
hatred,  and  malevolence  towards  Catholics 
during  the  whole  period  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Charlestown  incendiaries  up  to 
this  hour,  are  as  plain,  palpable,  aud  evi- 
dent, that  we  are  forced  to  denounce  the 
impotence  of  law,  or  corruption  of  its 
principles,  which  shields  the  perpetrator  of 
burglary,  arson,  and  robbery  from  anything 
like  punishment.  We  never  supposed,  until 
now*  that  such  men  lived  to  taint  the  at- 
mosphere with  their  foul  imprecations,  or 
pollute  this  fair  world  by  crimes  of  the 
most  dreadful  nature,  in  the  sight  of  that 


heaven  towards  which  the  flames  of  the 
convent  ascended,  as  if  seeking  to  bring 
judgment  on  those  who  reduced  the  home 
of  religion  and  peace  to  a pile  of  useless 
ruins.  We  wait  the  result  of  this  affair, 

I and  as  no  punishment  seems  to  await  the 
incendiaries,  earnestly  hope  that  the  horrid 
threats  contained  in  the  following  extracts 
may  not  be  carried  into  execution. 

| “ Gentlemen — It  is  currently  reported  that 

a mysterious  affair  has  lately  happened  at 
the  nunnery  in  Charlestown : now  it  is 
your  duty,  gentlemen,  to  have  this  affair 
investigated  immediately,  if  not,  the  (nick - 
men  of  Boston  will  demolish  the  nunnery  on 
| Thursday  night.  3 

“Boston^  Aug.  9th,  1834.” 

u To  the  Selectmen  of  Charlestown. 

“ Gentlemen — Unless  there  is  a legal  in- 
j vestigation  of  the  nunnery  affair  by  Thurs- 
day night,  August  14,  it  will  be  demolished 
by  the  truckmen  of  Boston.  Take  notice, 

| and  govern  yourselves  accordingly.” 

“ Go  Ahead  ! 

“To  arms!!  To  arms!!  Ye  brave  and 
free,  the  avenging  sword  us  shield  ! Leave 
not  one  stone  upon  another  of  that  curst 
nunnery  that  prostitutes  female  virtue  and 
liberty  under  the  garb  of  holy  religion.  * 
When  Bonaparte  opened  the  nunneries  in 
Europe,  he  found  crowds  of  infant  skulls  ! !” 

(Primed — posted  up  on  the  old  Charlestown 
Bridge.) 

“All  persons  giving  information  in  any 
shape,  or  testifying  in  court  against  any 
one  concerned  m the  late  affair  at  Charles- 
town, may  expect  assassination,  according 
to  the  oath  which  bound  the  party  to  each 
other.” 

SECTION  VII. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

PERSECUTION. 

We  think  it  well  to  publish  the  subjoined 
parts  of  a letter  addressed  to  us  from  a source 
at  Boston,  which  we  believe  to  be  highly 
respectable. 

“In  common  with  yourself,  the  friends 
here  of  good  order  deeply  deplore  the  out- 
rage at  Charlestown,  and  lament  the  want 
of  success  which  has  attended  the  laborious 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  bring  its 
perpetrators  to  punishment.  While  we  feel 
extreme  regret  that  the  offenders  are  likely 
to  escape,  yet  we  entertain  the  most  entire 
confidence  in  the  purity,  the  impartiality, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  trials  have  taken  place.  Of  the  chief 
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justice,  who  has  presided  throughout,  there 
is  but  one  opinion  in  the  community.  His 
appointment  four  years  since  was  hailed 
with  general  acclamations,  and  his  judicial 
career  has  fully  justified  the  presages  then 
formed.  Endowed  with  eminent  abilities, 
his  mind  is  imbued  with  a vast  store  of 
judicial  learning,  and  embellished  with  an 
extraordinary  stock  of  general  acquirements. 
On  the  bench  he  is  alike  distinguished  by 
his  legal  attainments,  by  patience,  penetra- 
tion, impartiality,  integrity,  and  all  other 
eleiuents  essential  to  high  and  responsible 
station ; and  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say, 
thal  no  magistrate  in  this  commonwealth 
ever  enjoyed  more  universally  the  confi- 
dence and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
or  has  more  acceptably  administered  the 
functions  of  the  office  which  he  occupies, 
an  office  first  in  dignity  and  importance  in 
our  state.  Under  such  a judge,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  learned  and  able  associates,  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  in  which  he  presides  should  be  justly 
liable  to  such  animadversions  as  is  implied 
in  jour  language  to  which  I have  referred. 

“The  misfortune  in  regard  to  these  trials 
has  been,  that  there  was  no  power  in  the 
court  to  change  the  venue.  The  13th  article 
of  our  bill  of  rights  provides  that,  1 in  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  the  verification  of  facts  in 
the  vicinity  where  they  happen  is  one  of 
die  greatest  securities  of  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  citizen’ — and  by  our 
laws  offenders  must  be'tried  in  the  county 
where  the  crime  is  committed.,  In  the 
county  of  Middlesex  'the  public  feeling  has 
been  so  excited  ana  misdirected,  that  al- 
though the  outrage  has  been  openly  justified, 
yet  the  indignation  against  it  has  been  so 
much  qualified,  and  commingled  with  pre- 
judices adverse  to  Catholic  institutions,  as 
greatly  to  impede  the  course  of  justice.  The 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  too,  have  testified 
strongly ; and  though  there  might  be  an  in- 
ternal feeling  of  distrust,  yet  as  their  charac- 
ters were  unimpeached,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  sufficient  cause  to  reject  their  testimony. 
If  witnesses  falsify,  human  acuteness  cannot 
infallibly  detect  the  imposture ; and  unless 
the  pequry  is  made  manifest,  courts  must 
act  on  the  facts  as  they  appear  ip  evidence. 
If  there  has  been  false  swearing  in  these 
trials,  we  can  only  regret  that  this  tribunal 
did  not  in  a greater  degree  approach  the 
perfection  of  omniscience ; but  the  defect  is 
not  one  belonging  to  this  court  alone,  but 
incident  to  all  human  institutions.  All  per- 
sons who  have  attended  these  trials  unani- 
mously applaud  the  manner  in  which  the 
court  has  conducted  them;  and  if  tribunals 
honestly  and  faithfully  adjudicate  cases 


brought  to  their  cognizance,  upon  the  evi- 
dence submitted,  I am  sure  that  you  are 
one  of  the  last  persons  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
want  of  fidelity  or  ability,  because  their 
decision  might  not  comport  with  your  own 
impressions  or  convictions.” 

It  is  true  that  we  would  not  disparage 
court  or  jury,  but  we  still  think  that  pro- 
ceedings were  tolerated  which  would  not 
be  suffered  in  our  tribunals  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  following  communication,  from  an  ob- 
server eminently  qualified  to  pronounce  on 
the  case,  will  show  to  our  faostoti  corre- 
spondent the  colour  of  general  opinion  in 
this  quarter. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CONVENT. 

In  Connecticut  a man  has  been  sentenced 
to  seven  years’  labour  in  the  penitentiary 
for  burning  his  own  house  and  Dam,  while 
in  Massachusetts  a mob  may  burn  and 
plunder  a convent,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  with  impunity.  It  is  thus  safer 
iu  the  latter  state  to  destroy  and  rob  a semi- 
nary of  learning,  inhabited  by  defenceless 
women  and  innocent  children,  than  in  the 
former  to  set  fire  to  a barn  filled  with  straw 
to  defraud  an  insurance  company. 

But,  horrible  and  disgraceful  as  the  crime 
was,  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  criminals- 
is  still  more  atrocious  and  alarming, — ac- 
quitted in  the  face  of  the  most  clear  and 
unquestioned  evidence.  In  the  house  and 
possession  of  one  of  the  defendants,  the 
plate  stolen  from  the  convent  was  found; 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  brought 
home  some  of  the  pictures,  and  burnt  them 
to  avoid  detection — yet  this  self-condemned 
wretch  was  not  convicted ! On  rendering 
verdicts  of  acquittal,  the  hall  of  justice,  no 
longer  such , resounded  with  the  savage-like 
applause  of  the  surrounding  audience,  and 
liberal  contributions  were  made  for  the  ac- 
quitted felons.  Nor  was  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses,  permitted  by  the  court,  less 
extraordinary  than  the  verdict.  On  the 
question  then  to  be  decided,  which  simply 
was,  were  the  accused  guilty  or  not  guilty 
of  the  offences  charged  in  the  indictment, 
what  had  the  court  or  jury  to  do  with  the 
religious  faith  or  observances  of  the  bishop 
and  nuns,  who  came  to  that  court  and  put 
themselves  under  its  protection,  to  testify  for 
the  commonwealth,  on  its  prosecution , for  an 
awful  violation  of  her  laws  and  peace?  In  no 
country  affecting  to  be  governed  by  laws, 
in  no  country  pretending  to  afford  protection 
to  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  has 
such  a trial,  with  such  an  issue,  ever  been 
seen  or  heard  of.  I say  nothing  of*  the  de- 
liberate manner  in  which  these  crimes  were 
perpetrated,  and  the  apathy,  if  not  the  satis- 
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faction,  with  which  it  was  witnessed  by 
those  whose  solemn  duty  it  was  to  arrest 
their  progress  at  every  hazard.  The  court, 
jury,  and  populace  seem,  in  their  different 
ways,  to  have  made  a common  cause  in 
this  vindictive  crusade  of  bigotry  against  this 
helpless  little  community  of  women  and 
children,  employed  in  the  offices  of  educa- 
tion and  charity — the  court  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  trial,  the  jury  by  their 
verdicts,  and  the  people  in  their  applause, 
as  well  as  by  their  apathy,  if  not  connivance 
in  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

Protestant. 

section  vm. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Wednesday. 

THE  CONVENT  RIOTERS. 

[FROM  O'UR  CORRESPONDENT  AT  CAMBRIDGE.] 

East  Cambridge,  December  31. 

The  court  met  at  9 o’clock  this  morning. 
The  jury  came  in  at  10  o’clock,  and  returned 
a verdict  as  follows:  Marvin  Marcy,  guilty ; 
Isaac  Parker,  not  guilty;  and  in  the  case  of 
Pond  and  Kelly,  they  could  not  agree  upon 
a verdict.  The  attorney-general  then  in- 
formed the  court  that  another  indictment 
•had  been  found  against  Parker,  but  that  he 
should,  pursue  the  prosecution  no  farther: 
Parker  was  then  fully  discharged.  The 
court  then  decided  that  Pond  and  Kelly 
might  be  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000  each,  with  sufficient  sureties.  A 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  in  the  case  of 
Marcy,  was  then  filed,  and  argued  by  Mr. 
Farley,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently appear  by  the  record  that  the  offence 
charged  was  committed  within  the  common- 
wealth, and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. — This  motion  was  overruled  by  the 
court. 

Mr.  Prescott  also  filed  a motion  for  a new 
trial  in  the  case  of  Marcy,  for  reasons,  that 
during  the  progress  of  said  trial  the  jury  had 
separated,  and  had  at  different  times,  under 
the  care  of  an  officer,  visited  the  barber's 
shop,  where  they  had  read  the  Morning 
Post , in  which  the  evidence  in  the  case  was 
incorrectly  reported.  To  this  point  the  affi- 
davit of  the  barber  was  produced,  and  also 
a statement,  under  oath,  from  Thomas  Gill, 
Jr.,  employed  as  a reporter  for  the  Morning 
Post,  to  the  effect  that  the  reports  furnished 
by  him  to  the  paper  aforesaid  had  contained 
misapprehensions  of  the  case,  and  in  addi- 
tion, said  reports  had  been  in  some  instances 
misprinted.  Mr.  P.  also  produced  the  affi- 
davits of  several  persons  to  show  that  part 
of  the  jury  had,  under  the  care  of  an  officer, 
visited  the  glass  works,  where  there  was 


conversation  respecting  the  trial,  which 
might  have  been  heard  by  them.  Another 
ground  taken  was  that  Marcy  was  indicted 
together  with  Pond  and  Kelly,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  a new  trial  with  them. 

The  attorney-general  then  moved  that  the 
court  should  not  proceed  to  pass  sentence, 
as  there  were  other  indictments  against  each 
of  the  prisoners  which  had  not  been  dis- 
osed  of,  but  that  all  the  prisoners  should 
e remanded,  and  await  the  further  orders 
of  the  court. 

Quarter  before  2 o’clock. 

The  court  adjourned  to  9 o’clock  to-morrow 
morning,  to  decide  whether  Pond  and  Kelly 
shall  be  admitted  to  bail,  another  indictment 
having  been  found  against  them. 

SECTION  IX. 

INCENDIARIES. 

The  opinions  which  we  find  some  of  our 
correspondents  have  expressed  in  relation 
to  the  trials  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
of  the  convent  incendiaries,  have  caused 
much  scolding  in  several  of  the  Boston 
papers.  We  beg  leave  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  an  article  on  the  subject,  which  we 
have  copied  into  our  last  page,  from  a 
Quebec  journal,  of  which  the  editor  is  a 
Protestant.  It  is  our  intention  to  publish 
Judge  Fay’s  letter,  as  soon  as  we  can  ob- 
tain room  for  it;  his  testimony  is  irresis- 
tible.— National  Gazette. 

From  the  Quebec  Gazette. 

NATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PREJUDICES,  POPU- 
LAR FEELING,  MOB  RULE,  AND  PARTY  EX- 
CITEMENT. 

The  late  trial  at  Boston,  for  the  attack, 
destruction,  and  burning  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  given 
a melancholy  picture  of  the  influence  of 
these  prejudices  and  feelings.  One  of  the 
accused  has  been  acquitted  by  the  jury: 
and  it  may  be  that  his  identity  in  the  midst 
of  a mob,  in  the  night,  was  not  sufficiently 

E roved,  and  that  he  was  properly  acquitted, 
ut  the  report  of  the  trial  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  national  and  religions  prejudices, 
operating  not  only  on  popular  feelings,  but 
on  men  in  the  higher  classes  of  society — 
men  of  a liberal  profession,  whose  ministry 
is  to  aid  in  the  cool  and  unbiassed  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  When  a lawyer,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  appeals  to  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  it  is  the  priest  turned 
atheist. 

One  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  a Mr. 
Mann,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  appealed 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  jury  and  the  audi- 
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tory,  ami  endeavoured  to  produce  witnesses 
to  prove  that  “ Catholic ” testimony,  that 
li  Irish' ’ testimony  was  not  to  be  believed ! 
In  another  part  of  his  address,  he  states 
that  an  Irishman  on  the  nuns’  grounds  was 
beaten  by  the  prisoner,  after  an  alleged 
aggression,  and  the  counsel  adds,  the  pri- 
soner u showed  him  (the  Irishman)  how 
things  of  the  kind  were  settled  in  this  coun- 
try. (“  Alow  murmur  of  applause  through- 
out the  court,”  observes  the  reporter.)  The 
counsel  afterwards  endeavours  to  impeach 
the  character  of  the  institution,  and  asks 
u whether,  if  the  institution  had  been  such 
as  it  was  said  to  be^  15.000  or  20.000  citi- 
zens would  have  suffered  a few  individuals 
to  destroy  it.  Where  was  our  boasted 
militia?  where  the  selectmen?  (persons 
elected  and  having  the  power  of  justices 
of  the  peace.)  They  stood  by,  witn  their 
arms  folded,  and  suffered  the  forty  or  fifty 
men  engaged  in  the  transaction  to  proceed 
unmolested.” 

Mr.  Mann  proceeds  to  tell  the  jury  and 
the  public,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Lady 
Superior  was  no  more  entitled  to  credit  than 
that  of  the  female  Irish  servant,  who  had  ap- 
peared on  the  stand  with  regard  to  “ Logan, 
the  Irishman , who  testified  on  Friday,” 
whom  he  declares  entirely  unworthy  of 
belief,  &c. 

Now,  all  witnesses  who  give  evidence  in 
a court  of  justice,  high^or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
testify  under  the  same  sanction,  and  are  all 
prima  facie , in  the  eye  of  the  law,  equal. 
The  character  of  individual  witnesses  may 
be  inquired  into,  their  testimony  may  be 
sifted  and  contradicted : but  it  is  not  because 
they  are  Catholics  or  Protestant,  Irish  or  of 
any  other  country,  that  their  evidence  is  to 
be  impeached.  The  character  of  indivi- 
duals or  institutions  are  never  to  be  im- 
peached on  popular  opinion,  which  is  often 
founded  on  delusion  and  prejudice,  as  was 
dearly  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  remissness  of  the  magis- 
trates to  do  their  duty,  in  protecting  the 
citizens  from  the  violence  oi  a mob.  Mr. 
Mann,  if  he  had  not  himself  been  under 
the  influence  of  national  and  religious  pre- 
judices, however  much  he  was  bound  to 
defend  the  life  of  his  client  by  all  fair  and 
lawful  means,  would  have  recollected  that 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  himself  was  con- 
demned by  national  and  popular  delusion 
and  clamour,  and  a notorious  thief  and 
robber  preferred  to  him.  Great  as  is  the 
liberty  to  which  counsel  is  entitled  in  de- 
fence of  a client,  neither  the  court  nor  the 
jury,  in  the  presence  of  a manifested  pre- 
valence of  such  prejudices,  ought  to  have 
suffered  him  to  go  on  in  such  a line  of  de- 


fence. They  exposed  themselves  to  the 
imputation  of  being  under  the  influence  t 
similar  prejudices,  so  fatal  to  that  justice 
which  they  were  sworn  to  administer. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  is  not  all  that  is  distressing  con- 
nected with  this  trial,  as  indicating  the  pre- 
valence of  feelings  destructive  of  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  the  citizens,  public  in- 
stitutions, and  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  A respectable  newspaper  of  New 
York,  of  the  12th  December,  commenting 
on  the  testimony  of  a Mr.  Cutter,  one  of 
the  selectmen  who  visited  the  convent  be- 
fore the  riot,  and  forced,  in  his  search,  it  is 
not  stated  for  what,  the  padlock  of  the 
vault  where  the  dead  of  the  convent  were 
deposited,  because  it  was  too  rusty  for  the 
key  to  open  it ; this  selectman  gives  a differ- 
ent statement  of  some  conversation  with 
the  Lady  Superior,  wherein,  to  deter  threat- 
ened violence  by  a mob,  she  intimated  that 
it  might  be  followed  by  violence  to  Mr. 
Cutter’s  own  property  and  that  of  others, 
from  the  excitement  of  il  10,000  brave  Irish- 
men,” under  the  influence  which  the  bishop 
had  over  them.  Mr.  Cutter  makes  her  speak 
of  u 20,000  of  the  vilest  Irishmen,  at  his  (the 
bishop’s)  command  and  this  evidence  the 
New  York  paper  alluded  to  says,  is  u cal- 
culated to  startle  reflecting  men  in  this  city 
even  more  than  in  Boston,”  as  “ in  the  opi- 
nion of  an  intelligent  Catholic  (the  Lady 
Superior)  the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  possess  such  influence  over  a cer- 
tain portion  of  a foreign  bom  population 
domesticated  among  us,  to  be  able  to 
move  them  as  one  mass,  for  the  purpose 
of  vengeance.” 

The  destruction  by  a mob,  of  a convent 
of  Catholic  females,  self-devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  their  sex,  in  the  - 
midst  of  a Protestant  population,  might 
well  have  excited  people  of  that  commu- 
nion to  vengeance,  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  bishop.  But  this  opinion  that 
the  bishop  might  use  his  influence  for  such 
a purpose,  was  evidently  the  hasty  expres- 
sion of  a weak  woman,  alarmed  at  being 
attacked  by  a mob,  with  a view  to  ward 
off  the  danger,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  an  intel- 
ligent Catholic,  that  the  bishop  had  any 
such  power  over  his  charge,  or  any  such 
intentions. 

What  was  the  fact?  Although  the  Catho- 
lics in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  the  Lady 
Superior,  in  preference  to  Mr.  Cutter,  rather 
u brave”  than  vile}  there  was  no  vengeance. 
Whatever  influence  the  bishop  had  over 
them  was  exercised  publicly  and  immedi- 
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ately,  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  forgive- 1 
ness,  and  the  support  of  the  confidence  of 
the  injured,  in  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.  We  therefore  set  down  the 
remarks  of  the  newspaper  in  question,  as 
another  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  national 
and  religious  prejudices  and  party  excite- 
ment, so  contrary  to  American  institutions 
and  the  equal  freedom  which  it  is  intended 
they  should  secure  to  all  that  live  under 
them. 


SECTION  X. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  are  led,  from  the  following  extract, 
to  conclude  against  the  probability  of  any 
compensation  being  granted  for  the  destroy- 
ed property: 

“Legislative. — Mr.  Sprague,  of  Bridge- 
water,  presented  the  petition  of  Benedict 
Fenwick,  and  others,  praying  that  they  may- 
be remunerated  for  loss  sustained  by  the 
destruction  of  their  property  by  a mob,  on 
Mount  Benedict,  in  Charlestown,  and  also 
that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Watts  moved  that 
the  same  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Claims:  opposed  by  Mr.  Chapman,  who 
wished  that  it  might  be  referred  as  prayed 
for,  and  gave  his  reasons ; lost,  by  a vote  of 
147  to  186.  It  was  then  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
This  vote  was  subsequently  reconsidered, 
and  the  petition  w as,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cook, 
laid  on  the  table.” — Transcript . 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  N.  Y. 
Catholic  Diary : — 

“The  impunity  with  which  the  Charles- 
town Convent  was  destroyed,  it  would  seem 
from  the  following  from  the  Boston  Centinel , 
has  emboldened  the  incendiaries  to  devise 
a similar  demonstration  upon  the  quiet  re- 
treat of  the  Ursuline  Community  at  Roxbury. 
The  prompt  and  energetic  measures  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  put  down 
such  an  attempt,  places  them  in  favourable 
contrast  with  their  neighbours  of  Charles- 
town, and  will  no  doubt  prove  effectual : — 

“We  understand  that  in  consequence  of 
the  threats  thrown  out,  that  the  rioters  in- 
tended attacking  and  demolishing  the  house 
now  occupied  by  the  superior  and  nuns  of 
the  Ursuline  Community,  in  Roxbury,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  assembled  at  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing. 

“ After  adopting  some  spirited  resolutions, 
they  chose  a committee  of  vigilance  and 
protection,  consisting  of  twelve  gentlemen, 


who,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  have  taken  such 
energetic  and  decisive  measures,  that  should 
any  person  or  persons  attempt  an  outrage 
upon  the  building,  now  occupied  by  the 
iTsuline  Community  they  will  meet  with 
such  a reception  as  they  deserve.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  we  congratulate  our 
brethren  of  Roxbury  upon  their  promptness 
and  decision  on  this  occasion,  which  show 
that  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  their  hands  are  ready  to  act  when  their 
rights  as  citizens  are  threatened.” 

The  Boston  Courier , of  the  16th  inst.,  in 
its  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  of  the 
day  before,  states: — 

“ A petition  was  presented  from  the  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  this  diocess,  and  others, 
praying  for  remuneration  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Ursuline  Convent  by  a mob.  Some 
conversation  took  place  in  relation  to  the 
proper  disposal  of  tne  document,  but  it  was 
| finally  decided  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  that  the 
committee  should  cause  the  petition  to  be 
printed.  Some  time  afterwards,  however, 
this  vote  was  reconsidered,  on  the  grouna 
that  the  Committee  on  Claims  were  already 
encumbered  with  numerous  petitions,  were 
likely  to  be  still  more  so,  and,  of  course, 
could  not  conveniently  devote  the  requisite 
attention  to  a subject  of  so  great  importance. 
The  petition  was  then  laid  upon  the  table.” 

“It  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  that  a 
petition  of  the  kind  was  presented  so  early. 
A spontaneous  movement  in  the  legislature 
was  desirable  for  the  greater  credit  of  the 
state.  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  be 
possible  that  the  petition  will  miscarry. 
Reparation  is  indispensably  due,  not  to  the 
immediate  sufferers  aloue,  but  to  the  Ame- 
rican character,  and  the  cause  of  common 
humanity  and  justice.  A distinguished 
gentleman  of  Massachusetts  lately  remarked 
to  us,  “I,  and  multitudes  besides,  would  be 
very  glad  to  subscribe  away , as  far  as  we 
could,  the  guilt  and  disgrace  that  now  rest 
on  our  whole  community.” — National  Ga- 
zette. 

SECTION  XI. 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 
letter  of  judge  fay. 

Sir: — Your  paper  of  the  24th  ult.,  con- 
tains an  editorial  article  headed  “ Myste- 
rious,”' in  which,  referring  to  the  report  of 
the  trial  of  Buzzell,  one  of  the  convent  in- 
cendiaries, you  speak  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Thaxter,  as  “ unaccountably  strange,”  in 
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that,  having  children  at  the  convent,  and 
having  been  drawn  there  by  rumours  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  his  fears  for  their  safety,  and 
having  seen  at  the  gate  a gang  of  “ riotous 
and  disorderly  persons,” — -having  also  been 
cautioned  by  one  of  them  to  take  away  his 
children,  as  “ the  convent  would  be  destroy- 
ed on  Thursday  night,” — he  should  yet 
have  gone  home  without  seeing  his  chil- 
dren, or  giving  to  them  or  the  inmates,  a 
word  of  caution  or  advice,  &c.  In  a para- 
graph of  your  paper  of  the  next  day,  you 
disavow  any  intention  to  impute  to  Mr.  T.  a 
want  of  parental  affection,  and  observe  that 
the  remarks  made  in  relation  to  him,  were 
equally  applicable  to  me.  This  is  certainly 
true;  and  I am  not  surprised  at  the  impres- 
sions made  on  your  mind,  or  on  the  minds 
of  others,  who  had  no  better  information 
than  what  was  derived  from  the  imperfect 
reports  of  the  evidence,  as  given  to  the 
public.  As  you  have  seen  fit  to  express 
your  wonder  publicly,  and  in  a way  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  of  others,  as  well  as  to 
create  doubts  of  the  prudence  or  propriety  of 
our  proceedings,  I feel  called  upon  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  T.  as  well  as  myself  to  explain 
this  “ strange  affair,”  and  show  the  facts  and 
reasons  by  which  we  were  governed.  I 
should  have  done  this  sooner,  but  for  the 
hope  that  Mr.  T.  would  have  saved  me  the 
trouble,  and  for  the  intervention  of  occupa- 
tions of  a more  urgent  nature.  If  in  doing 
so,  I should  furnish  you  a new  cause  of 
wonder,  I beg  you  would  keep  it  to  your- 
self, or  at  least  solve  your  difficulty  by  pri- 
vate inquiry,  as  I have  a particular  aversion 
to  being  forced  into  a newspaper.  When 
I went  with  Mr.  T.  to  the  convent,  on  the 
evening  of  its  destruction,  I had  heard  no- 
thing of  any  intended  attack  on  it.  Although, 
as  I afterwards  learned,  such  an  intention 
was  extensively  known  and  talked  of  in  my 
neighbourhood  and  elsewhere,  yet  the  ru- 
mour had  not  reached  me  until  Mr.  T. 
brought  it  from  Watertown.  I very  natu- 
rally regarded  it  as  an  idle  rumour,  and  as 
I,  living  in  the  vicinity,  had  not  heard  of  it, 
Mr.  T.  very  naturally  fell  into  the  same  con- 
clusion. We  however  determined  to  go 
over  and  inquire  into  the  matter.  On  our 
way  we  stopped  at  Mr.  Runey’s,  whose 
house  is  near  the  convent.  Mrs.  R.  inform- 
ed us  that  her  husband  was  with  the  select- 
men, making  up  a report  of  the  visit  made 
by  them  that  afternoon,  which  was  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  that  he  was  expected  back 
with  it  immediately.  We  then  called  on 
Mr.  Edward  Cutter,  who  gave  us  a history 
of  his  visit  to  the  convent  of  the  Saturday 
previous,  of  the  visit  by  himself,  the  select- 
men and  other  neighbours,  of  that  after- 


noon, and  that  all  the  suggestions  and  sur- 
mises against  the  Ursuline  Community, 
growing  out  of  Mrs.  Mary  John’s  leaving 
it,  were  fully  cleared  up — that  they  were 
all  satisfied,  and  that  reports  to  this  effect 
were  to  be  immediately  published.  I had 
learned  the  week  before,  from  Mr.  Runey, 
and  that  day  by  a paragraph  in  the  Courier, 
headed  u Mysterious,”  (a  favourite  title  it 
seems !)  that  there  was  some  popular  excite- 
ment arising  from  a supposed  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  that  lady;  but  as  I knew  from 
Mr.  Runey  and  others,  as  well  as  from  the 
character  of  the  community,  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it — and  as 
this  was  welt  known  to  all  the  pupils  at  the 
convent,  to  her  oWn  relations  and  friends, 
to  visiters,  to  Dr.  Thompson,  and  many 
others,  I could  not  for  a moment  suspect 
that  this  excitement  could  lead  to  any  dis- 
turbance. However  that  might  be,  the 
measures  taken  by  the  selectmen  and  Mr. 
Cutter,  seemed  to  leave  not  the  slightest 
ground  of  complaint,  even  to  the  most  de- 
termined enemies  of  the  institution.  We 
could  perceive  no  foundation  to  build  a mob 
upon.  Mr.  Cutter  also  assured  me,  there 
was  no  danger  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
last  inquiries,  said  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner that  he  would  guarantee  their  safety, 
and  that  we  might  go  home  and  leave  them 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  Relieved  by 
this  information  and  these  assurances,  we 
left  him  on  our  return.  I suggested,  how- 
ever, to  Mr.  T.,  that  we  had  better  return  by 
Charlestown  Neck,  which  would  carry  us 
down  the  road  by  the  convent,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  indications  of  a mob.  This 
was  about  half  past  8 o’clock.  We  saw 
nothing  to  attract  attention  until  opposite 
the  great  gate  of  the  avenue,  where  we  saw 
four  or  five  persons  standing  just  within  the 
gateway,  the  gate  being  open.  We  stopped, 
I got  out  and  went  up  to  them.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  young  men,  or  boys,  standing 
there  as  if  waiting  for  something.  I made 
several  inquiries  of  them  individually,  as  to 
the  purpose  of  their  being  there,  to  which 
one  answered  that  he  came  along  with  the 
rest,  another  that  he  came  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  two  or  three  others  that  they 
came  out  in  consequence  of  what  they  saw 
in  the  newspaper,  alluding,  as  I understand, 
to  the  paragraph  in  the  Mercantile  Journal 
and  Courier,  headed  “Mysterious.”  I then 
informed  them  that  the  statements  in  that 
aragraph  were  untrue,  and  that  they  had 
een  fully  inquired  into  by  the  selectmen 
and  others,  and  were  founa  to  be  entirely 
groundless.  I then  remonstrated  with  them 
for  being  there,  in  pretty  severe  terms.  At 
first  they  seemed  shy  and  silent,  but  at 
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length,  being  apparently  irritated  by  the 
severity  of  my  rebuke,  two  or  three  of  them 
dropped  some  expressions  of  hostility  against 
Catnolics,  against  the  convent,  and  the  Irish. 
One  spoke  of  the  convent  as  a secret  society, 
for  which  there  was  no  law  in  this  country. 
Many  other  things  were  said,  but  nothing 
indicating  an  intended  attack  on  the  con- 
vent that  night.  On  the  contrary;  Thursday 
ni<riit  was  mentioned  as  the  time  when 
“they  guessed  the  convent  would  come 
down.”  During  this  conversation^  which 
was  pretty  loud  on  my  part,  a considerable 
number  of  persons  had  collected  round  as 
if  attracted  by  it.  They  appeared  like  people 
recently  from  work,  and  I supposed  them  to 
be  brickmakers  and  others  from  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  They  appeared  to  be  lis- 
teners merely,  with  the  exception  of  J.  R. 
Buzzell,  who  was  rather  boisterous,  and  in 
a special  humour  to  fight  an  Irishman,  if  he 
could  find  one.  He,  however,  had  little  to 
say  of  the  convent,  except  that  “he  had 
whipped  their  Irishman;  that  they  knew 
him  well  there  and  would  know  more  of 
him  yet.”  With  respect  to  the  rest,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  have  assembled  chiefly 
from  curiosity,  and,  although  not  friendly  to- 
wards the  convent,  were  not  there  with  any 
settled  design^.  They  were  neither  disor- 
derly or  riotous,  during  the  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  while  we  remained  there ; nor  were 
there  probably  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  when  we  came  away.  We  had 
understood  from  Mr.  Cutter  that  there  had 
been  a small  collection  of  people  near  there, 
an  evening  or  two  previous,  wbo  were  easily 
induced  by  him  to  go  away,  and  we  sup- 
posed this  collection  was  of  the  same  sort, 
and  would  as  easily  be  dispersed.  As  we 
were  strangers,  and  too  well  dressed  to  be 
respected  by  this  sort  of  persons,  we  thought 
it  best  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Cutter,  and  let  him 
know  the  state  of  things,  not  doubting  that 
he,  being  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a man  of  influence,  would  be  able  to 
satisfy  them  that  there  was  no  ground  of 
complaint  or  hostility  against  the  nunnery, 
and  would  prevail  on  them  to  go  home. 
Mr.  Cutter,  at  our  request,  promptly  under- 
took to  go  and  disperse  them ; nor  did  he 
express  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  result,  but 
renewed  his  assurances  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Bene- 
dict. We  also  knew  that  Mr.  Runey,  one 
of  the  selectmen,  was  momently  expected 
back  with  the  report  of  that  body : and  that 
his  information  and  influence,  joined  to  Mr. 
Cutteris,  could  leave  no  pretence  for  any 
movements  against  the  convent,  if  any  such 
were  meditated.  We  also  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  selectmen,  as  they  had  deemed 


it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
the  public  excitement  that  very  day,  would 
take  all  such  measures  to  protect  the  public 
peace,  as  well  as  private  rights,  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  As  far  then  as  we 
could  discern,  there  was  no  ground  to  ap- 
prehend any  disturbance  from  the  people  we 
saw  there : and  went  home  with  the  fullest 
persuasion  that  our  children  would  be  safe 
for  that  night. 

With  the  knowledge  we  then  had,  and 
under  the  circumstances  thus  detailed,  I 
would  ask  any  reasonable  man  if  we  ought* 
to  have  apprehended,  or  to  have  believed 
it  possible,  that  such  a violation  of  law, 
such  an  outrage  on  defenceless  and  unof- 
fending females  as  disgraced  that  night, 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  80,000  inhabitants,  having  the 
reputation  of  a civilized,  orderly,  and  reli- 
gious people  ? Let  the  case  be  considered 
as  it  was  then  presented  to  our  view,  with- 
out permitting  the  judgment  to  be  biassed 
by  the  subsequent  events,  and.  I think,  no 
person  not  unusually  timid  would  have  seen 
any  cause  of  alarm.  Such  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  “ mysterious”  conduct  of  Mr. 
Thaxter  and  myself,  on  that  occasion ! I 
am  now  satisfied  that  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing the  convent,  on  Monday  night,  did  not 
exist  when  we  left  the  gate,  with  the  people 
there  assembled ; but  that  it  was  subse- 
quently adopted,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  measures  taken  by  the  selectmen  and 
Mr.  Cutter  to  prevent  it,  and  which  were 
communicated  by  them,  after  we  came 
away.  The  real  fact  was,  of  which  I was 
then  entirely  ignorant,  that  its  destruction  at 
some  time  had  been  proposed  and  talked 
about  for  a long  time  before,  in  Medford, 
Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  Boston,  by  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  and  the  affair  of 
Mrs.  Mary  John  was  merely  seized  upon  as 
a pretext  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Thurs- 
day night  had  been  named  as  the  time,  but, 
as  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Cutter,  on  Saturday, 
and  of  the  selectmen,  on  Monday,  whose 
reports  were  to  be  published  on  Tuesday, 
would  destroy  that  pretence,  the  leaders  of 
the  mob  saw  that  they  must  proceed  that 
night  or  not  at  alh  This  conclusion  they* 
had  not  arrived  at,  until  some  time  after 
Cutter  and  Runey  had  addressed  them. 
Many  of  the  amateurs,  who  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  been  absent  on  the  interesting 
occasion,  actually  went  home,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  postponed.  The  mob 
which  remained  haa  left  the  convent  the 
second  time,  bidding  the  inmates  “Good 
bye,  till  Thursday  ni"ht,” — the  children 
were  directed  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  family 
had  nearly  all  retired,  when  the  caucus  was 
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held,  the  signal  lire  resolved  on  as  a means  I do  so,  as  well  to  vindicate  the  character 
to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  the  destruction  of  these  injured  and  unoffending  females, 
of  the  convent  decided.  I verily  believe  as  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  that  portion  of 
there  would  have  been  no  mob  on  Monday  the  public,  who  have  been  misled  bv  these 
night,  but  for  the  paragraph  first  published  stones,  but  who  are  willing  to  be  informed, 
in  the  Mercantile  Journal,  of  Saturday,  and  and  to  believe  the  truth.  I am  sorry  to 
copied  into  the  Courier,  of  Monday,  headed  think  that  there  is  another  portion,  whose 
u Mysterious.”  And  here  let  me  say,  that  ignorance,  bigotry,  or  sectarian  zeal  renders 
the  editors  of  those  papers  have  never,  as  I their  understandings  blind  to  all  just  reason- 
believe,  made  any  apology  for  the  publica-  ing,  and  shuts  their  hearts  to  the  suggestions 
tion  of  that  paragraph,  which  may  have  of  Christian  charity.  To  such  I do  not  ad- 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outrages  dress  myself.  All  who  have  had  occasion 
of  that  night.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Ursulines,  as  far 
has  even  undertaken  to  justify  it,  and  to  as  I know,  without  exception,  have  a very 
complain  of  being  injured  by  the  very  gen-  high  opinion  of  their  purity  and  rectitude, 
tie  rebuke  for  it,  contained  in  the  report  and  have  never  given  the  least  credit  to  any 
of  the  Boston  investigating  committee.  I stories  derogatory  to  them  in  those  particu- 
would  now  only  ask,  whether  any  respecta-  lars.  They  have  seen  or  heard  no  evidence 
We  editor  in  Boston  would  dare  to  publish  of  their  truth  that  could,  in  the  smallest  de- 
such  a paragraph,  implicating  the  charac-  gree,  prevail  against  their  own  knowledge, 
ter  or  conduct  of  the  humblest  citizen,  upon  I have  had  children  there  for  upwards  of 
no  better  authority  than  mere  street  rumour  ? six  years,  and  most  cheerfully  do  I bear  my 
The  error  committed  by  Mr.  Thaxtei'  and  testimony,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  to  the 
myself,  in  leaving  our  children  that  night,  excellence  of  their  character  and  conduct, 
to  the  fury  of  the  most  heartless  mob  that  as  far  as  my  opportunities  for  observation 
ever  undertook  to  serve  the  cause  of  reli-  and  inquiry  have  enabled  me  to  judge, 
gion,  arose,  as  most  errors  do,  from  igno-  Since  they  were  driven  from  Mount  Bene- 
rance ; — ignorance  of  the  state  of  popular  diet,  I have  taken  no  inconsiderable  pains 
opinion  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  relation  to  to  ascertain  the  source  of  these  calumnies, 
the  convent  and  the  Catholics.  We  were  and-  the  foundation,  if  any,  on  which  they 
not  aware  of  the  spirit  of  persecution  that  rested.  I have  fully  satisfied  myself  of 
was  abroad — of  the  shameless  calumnies  their  utter  falsehood,  and,  I think,  I possess 
that  had  been  invented,  and  industriously  the  me^ns  to  satisfy  any  man,  who  nas  his 
circulated  in  the  vicinity— of  the  honest  be-  reason  and  the  disposition  of  the  same  fact, 
lief,  originating  in  that  cause,  entertained  But  the  Stories,  as  I have  heard  them,  which 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  the  nunnery  reflect  upon  the  morals  of  these  ladies,  are, 
at  Charlestown  was  an  immoral  and  corrupt  in  themselves,  either  improbable,  absurd, 
place,  where  all  sorts  of  vice  and  supersti-  or  ridiculous,  to  such  a degree,  that  no 
tion  were  practised; — and  that  Protestant  educated,  intelligent  minds  would  give  them 
parents  who  sent  their  children  there  for  in-  credit,  but  upon  evidence  that  admitted  of 
struction  were  guilty  of  a heinous  sin.  Yet  no  question,  or  except  “God  had  sent  them 
such  do  we  now  know  was  the  fact.  I a strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe 
have  myself  been  told,  by  a gentleman  of  a lie.” 

very  considerable  standing  and  influence  in  If  there  be  a single  individual  who  will 
our  community,  that,  in  nis  judgment,  tc  it  venture  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  any  stories, 
was  more  disgraceful  for  a Protestant  parent  discreditable,  in  a moral  view,  to  the  in- 
to have  a child  at  that  institution  for  educa-  habitants  of  Mount  Benedict,  as  I have 
tion,  than  to  have  been  concerned  in  de-  heard  there  is,  that  person  will  stand  not 
atroying  it.”  This  person  is,  indeed,  aTe-  only  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence, 
ligioos  zealot,  of  the  “ strictest  sect,”  but  an  but  will  be  contradicted,  or  I am  muen 
honest  man  and  good  citizen ; and  I men-  mistaken,  by  every  person  in  or  out  of  the 
tion  the  circumstance  only  to  show  how  the  convent,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  has 
minds  of  persons,  who  were  wholly  ignorant  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth.  There 
of  the  Ursuline  Community,  had  been  im-  must  be  traits  of  character  beyond  the  mere 
posed  on  by  these  abominable  slanders,  affectation  of  religious  duty,  to  sustain  such 
It  also  shows  with  how  little  charity  or  jus-  a witness. 

tice,  religious  prejudice  allows  one  man  to  The  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  others.  That  all  of  the  convent — the  circumstances  attend- 
ee stories  which*  have  been  circulated  ing  the  transaction — the  difficulty  of  bring- 
through  the  country,  calculated  and  designed  ing  the  actors  to  justice  are  fit  subjects  for 
to  bring  odium  upon  that  community,  are  the  investigation  of  the  philosophic  historian, 
base  fabrications,  I take  upon  me  to  affirm.  The  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  John  R. 
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Buzzelf,  the  New  Hampshire  brickmaker, 
recently  accused,  tried,  and  acquitted,  as 
one  of  the  incendiaries,  had  his  pockets 
filled  with  money,  and  received  such  other 
marks  of  popular  sympathy  and  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  services  and  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  true  religion,  as  to  demand  of 
him  a public  card  of  thanks,  no  minister  or 
member  of  a Protestant  society  in  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  I have  heard,  has  ever  pro- 
posed a contribution  for  the  unfortunate 
Ursu lines  who  lost  their  all,  by  this  flagrant 
violation  of  their  rights.  This  is  a matter 
for  “ our  special  wonder.”  The  time  will 
come,  I trust,  when  all  these  matters  will 
be  rightly  understood.  As  to  the  state  of 
popular  feeling  which  produced  this  catas- 
trophe, if  that  be  a mystery,  a careful  re- 
view of  some  of  the  religious  journals  of 
the  day,  may  in  part  explain  it.  On  that 
point,  1 will  take  the  liberty  to  refer  you  to 
a certain  Miss  Rebecca  Theresa  Read,,  alias 
Rebecca  Mary  Agnes  Theresa  Read,  (as 
Goldsmith  says,  I love  to  give  the  whole 
name.)  a Catholic  Protestant,  as  she  termed 
herself  in  court  the  other  day,  who  has 
been  about  Boston  and  the  vicinity  for  the 
last  two’ or  three  years,  announcing  herself 
as  “the  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  to  destroy  the  institution  at 
Mount  Benedict.”  As  the  great  object  of 
her  pious  labours  has  been  accomplished, 
I doubt  not  she  will  be  proud  to  inform  you 
how  she  did  it.  It  is  possible  that  a book, 
which,  it  is  rumoured,  she  is  about  to  pub- 
lish, relative  to  the  nunnery,  may  afford  the 
desired  information ; but  as  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  manuscript,  which 
has  been  extensively  read,  may  undergo 
considerable  pruning  and  purgation,  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  publisher,  it  is  quite  doubt- 
ful if  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  whole 
truth,  or,  indeed,  any  unvarnished  truth,  by 
reading  it,  I should  therefore  advise  to  ap- 
ply directly  to  herself.  If  she  be  as  obliging 
and  communicative  since,  as  she  was  be- 
fore the  achievement  of  the  great  work,  I 
doubt  not  that  you  may  be  very  much  en- 
lightened in  all  the  remaining  unexplain- 
ed mysteries  connected  w'ith  a transaction 
which  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
character  of  this  part  of  the  country— ex- 
citing the  grief  of  our  friends,  and  the  pity 
of  our  enemies. 

I have  travelled  a step  or  two  beyond  the 
limited  object  of  this  communication,  but  I 
trust  my  motive,  which  is  truth,  and  the 
correction  of  error,  will  be  thought  a suffi- 
cient justification. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  P.  P.  Fay. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  2,  1835. 


SECTION  XII. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

The  Boston  papers  state,  that  Marvin 
Marcy,  Jr.,  the  unfortunate  young  man  who 
wTas  convicted  of  being  concerned  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at 
Charlestown,  was  sentenced  to  three  days 
solitary  confinement,  and  to  hard  labour  in 
the  state  prison  during  his  natural  life. 

A petition  for  his  pardon  was  signed  by 
upwards  of  nine  thousand  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick, 
Bishop  of  Boston,  and  the  Lady  Superior  of 
the  convent. 

For  our  own  parts,  where  the  authorities 
that  could  have  prevented  the  destruction, 
were  so  negligent,  if  not  worse;  where  the 
population  of  the  vicinity  identified  them- 
selves with  the  perpetrators,  by  their  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  were  known  to  have 
been  criminal  by  their  calumnies  and  threats 
against  the  injured,  by  their  manifestation 
of  that  spirit  which  caused  the  public  prose- 
cutor to  declare  that  he  couhf  not  expect 
justice,  by  their  general  deportment  during 
the  trial,  and  by  their  exultation  at  the  re- 
sult, where,  amongst  so  many  who  seemed 
to  have  been  more  culpable,  this  unfortu- 
nate youth  was  the  only  one  delivered  over 
to  justice,  we  think  it  w ould  be  only  equity 
to  permit  him  also  to  escape.  Besides, 
would  his  punishment  secure  our  institu- 
tions from  similar  dangers?  They  who 
have  suffered  either  in  their  property  or 
their  feelings  by  this  atrocious  sacrilege, 
seek  not  vengeance  but  compensation  for 
the  past,  and  security  for  the  future;  and 
whilst  the  band  of  incendiaries  are  at  large, 
whilst  the  same  spirit  that  inflated  their 
passion  is  fanned  by  the  bad  men  who  first 
excited  it;  we  regret  to  see  one  unfortunate 
made  the  scapegoat  of  their  iniquity.  We 
would  not  seek  the  punishment  of  one 
amongst  them : though  we  would  rejoice  at 
exhibiting  to  the  world  that  our  republican 
institutions  were  fully  able  to  protect  those 
who  were  peaceably  pursuing  their  duties 
under  legal  sanction  ; and  repress  the  riotous 
criminals,  who,  without  regard  to  law,  order, 
or  decorum,  openly  congregated  to  rouse  un- 
protected females  from  their  repose,  that 
they  might  plunder  and  burn  their  dwelling. 

We  regret  to  find  the  following  announce- 
ment concerning  the  unfortunate  convict,  on 
the  very  day  on  which  the  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him: 

“This  afternoon  about  3 o’clock,  he  was 
discovered  insensible  op  the  floor  of  his 
cell.  Dr.  Hooker  was  immediately  called 
in.  He  was  in  the  same  state  at  4 o'clock. 
The  cause  is  not  yet  known.  He  has  been 
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frequently  heard  to  say,  that  he  never  would 
be  carried  to  the  States’  Prison. — Dr.  H. 
states  there  is  no  appearance  of  poison; 
some  suppose  he  has  eaten  grounil  glass. 
In  the  midst  of  the  medical  examination, 
the  sheriff  called  to  convey  him  to  Charles- 
town. He  of  course  was  not  removed.” — 
Briggs r Bulletin , Boston. 

We  are  yet  to  see  what  will  be  done  in 
the  way  of  compensation.  The  following 
article  is  copied  from  the  papers : 

“ In  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a 
bill  has  been  reported,  on  the  petition  of 
Bishop  Fenwick,  for  the  payment  of  a gra- 
tuity of  S , to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ur- 

suline  Convent,  not  as  a matter  of  right,  but 
in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  property  was  de- 
stroyed.” ! 

We  should  suppose  that  as  no  law  exists  | 
giving  a claim  to  persons  thus  injured,  there  j 
is  no  strict  legal  right.  But  the  principles  j 
of  common  justice  create  a claim  of  moral  I 
right;  and  tnis  w^e  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  “ peculiar  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  was  destroyed ! !” 

SECTION  XIII. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

In  our  last  we  stated  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  this  subject  had  been 
received  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts.  We  find  the  following 
particulars  upon  the  National  Gazette  of 
March  3d: — 

44  The  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  at  length  moved  in  the  case 
of  the  Ursuline  Convent.  On  Wednesday 
last,  majority  and  minority  reports  were 
presented  from  the  committee  on  the 
subject.  That  of  the  majority  ends  with 
these  resolutions : — 

“ Resolved,  That  the  government  of  this 
commonwealth  is  exclusively  a government 
of  laws,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which 
depends  tne  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  ; and  that  all  attempts  to  violate 
these  laws  by  the  forcible  interposition  of 
the  popular  will,  are  destructive  of  that 
security,  and  subversive  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  institutions. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  right  of  private 
opinion,  whether  in  morals,  politics,  or 
religion,  is  one  of  the  dearest  and  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  citizen,  secured  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  ; and  that  no  interference 
with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  that  right 
ought  ever  to  be  toferated. 

**  And  whereas,  It  has  been  made  to  ap- 
pear, that  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline 


Community,  situated'  in  Mount  Benedict, 
in  the  town  of  Charlestown,  with  all  its 
appendages,  was,  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  August  last,  destroyed  by  a lawless  and 
ferocious  mob,  in  defiance  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  in  open  violation  of  the  majesty 
of  the  laws ; and  whereas,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  said  outrage  was  committed 
under  an  excitement,  generated  and  in- 
flamed by  a pervading  hostility  to  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  the  occupants  of  said 
convent, 

“Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  feels 
itself  bound,  in  support  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  declare  its  deliberate 
! and  indignant  condemnation  of  such  an 
atrocious  infraction  of  the  laws,  and  such 
a bold  assault  upon  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom. 

“ Resolved,  That  although  the  petitioners 
cannot  claim  of  the  government,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  an  indemnity  for  their 
losses,  yet  in  order  to  give  force  and  effect 
to  the  declaration  aforesaid,  and  to  do  what 
may  yet  be  done  to  soften  the  reproach 
which  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  state, 
by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  outrage,  a gratuity 

of dollars  be  made  to  the  trustees  of 

the  said  Ursuline  Convent,  and  that  the 
Governor  be  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant 
therelor.” 

The  report  of  the  minority  was  adverse. 
Its  complexion  may  be  known  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Boston  Commercial 
Gazette^  report  : 

“ Mr.  Blake,  of  Boston,  thought  there 
were  many  points  in  the  minority  report 
which  were  of  an  objectionable  character, 

! and  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  should  such  a docu- 
ment go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  this 
House,  it  would  be  highly  improper.  He 
| had  no  objection  to  printing  the  report,  but 
thought  it  were  best  that  there  should  be 
some  corrections  made  by  the  commitee 
who  reported  it,  rather  than  to  disseminate 
such  doctrines  throughout  the  common- 
wealth. (The  points  and  doctrines  alluded 
to  above  were  not  distinctly  explained  by 
the  gentleman,  but  as  nigh  as  we  could 
understand,  the  objectionable  premises  were, 
— “ That  the  Catholics , acknowledging  as  they 
do  the  supremacy  of  a foreign  potentate  or 
power , eoiud  not  claim  under  Our  government , 
the  protection  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth , 
but  were  only  entitled  to  our  countenance  and 
aid  so  far  as  the  rites  of  national  hospitality 
might  serve  to  dictate .”) 

“A  motion  was  at  length  made  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Greenfield,  that  the  majority 
report  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  that  that  of 
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the  minority  be  returned  for  correction,  if 
the  gentlemen  should  deem  proper;  and 
after  which  that  both  reports  should  be 
printed  for  the  House.  This  motion  pre- 
vailed, and  the  House  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  orders  of  the  day.” 

“ The  next  day,  in  the  House,  Mr.  Field, 
of  Charlemont,  again  submitted  the  report 
of  the  minority  on  the  petition  of  Bishop 
Fenwick  and  others,  the  same  having  been 
revised  and  corrected.  It  was  then  ordered, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  Worcester,  that 
both  reports,  with  the  resolve  accompanying 
that  of  the  majority,  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House.” 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  phy- 
sician respecting  the  unfortunate  couvict, 
Marcy. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Dr.  A.  Hooker , received 
at  the  Mechanics ’ News  Room. 

East  Cambridge,  Feb.  23,  1833. 

“ Mr.  Briggs  : — Young  Marcy,  confined 
in  East  Cambridge  Jail,  was  attacked  on 
Thursday  between  one  and  two  o’clock 
with  delirium,  and  has  continued  in  that 
state  till  this  mornin"  occasionally  strug- 
gling violently,  at  other  times  remaining 
very  quiet  for  some  minutes. 

u I do  not  believe  his  attack  to  be  induced 
by  pounded  glass,  or  any  other  poison,  but 
to  have  been  brought  on  Dy  the  great  anxiety 
he  has  felt  about  the  decision  of  the  court — so 
great  as  to  prevent  hissleeping  but  very  little 
tne  past  week,  by  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
and  by  the  agony  of  his  mother,  sister,  and 
friends,  the  recent  death  of  his  father,  and 
his  great  horror  of  the  State  Prison. 

“ A.  Hooker, 

Physician,  Cambridge  Jail.” 

“ N.  B. — He  will  recover  in  a few  days.” 

The  trial  of  Pond  and  others  upon  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  destruc- 
tion, was  continued  from  the  sitting  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  East  Cambridge,  in  Feb- 
ruary, to  its  session  at  Concord,  in  April. 

u A motion  to  admit  H.  Buck  as  state’s 
evidence,  to  bail,  was  rejected  by  the  court, 
and  he  was  remanded  to  prison  to  await  the 
final  termination  of  the  trials.” 

The  U.  S.  Gazette  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, March  4,  after  relating  the  sentence 
of  the  unfortunate  Marcy,  adds: — 

“The  above  is  from  the  Boson  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. Marcy  of  course,  was  guilty,  and 
deserved  the  sentence  that  was  passed  upon 
him  according  to  law  ; but  close  and  disin- 
terested observers  will  be  at  a loss  to  recon- 
cile the  acquittal  of  Buzzell,  the  ringleader 
in  the  crimes,  with  a verdict  of  guilty  against 


Marcy.  It  is  true  that  the  same  jury  did 
not  decide  in  both  cases,  but  Buzzell  had 
been,  as  we  have  heard,  a regular  tenant  of 
the  New  Hampshire  state  prison,  and  his 
conspicuous  exertions  on  the  nignt  of  the 
destruction  of  the  convent  would  hardly,  we 
should  suppose,  recommend  him  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  jury  and  people;  yet  he 
was  acquitted,  and  the  next  day,  at  the 
doors  of  the  court-house,  the  great  wretch 
received  contributions  in  money,  showered 
into  his  hat,  to  pay  him  for  his  endurance  of 
imprisonment,  and  he  even  returned  thanks 
on  the  next  day  for  this  manifestation  of 
sympathy  and  kind  feeling  towards  him— 
and  Marcy,  the  little  rogue,  is  to  be  shut  up 
for  life.” 

SECTION  XIV. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  come 
to  a decision  upon  the  petition  of  Bishop 
Fenwick  and  that  of  the  nuns.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  give  $10,000,  or  about  a tenth  part 
of  the  actual  loss. 

The  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  of  March 
14,  gives  the  following  as  the  result : — 

“ THE  CONVENT  QUE8TION. 

“The  question  was  taken  yesterday  after* 
noon  on  striking  out  the  resolves  granting 
indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  the  UrsuJine 
Convent,  and  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays 
as  follows : — yeas  402,  nays  60.  Thus  the 
house,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  refused 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars as  a remuneration  for  the  destruction 
of  the  convent. 

“ The  debate  on  this  subject  excited  much 
interest.  Messrs.  Kinnicut,  Cook , Winthrop, 
Baylies,  and  Rantoul  spoke  at  length,  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions,  and  argued  with 
much'force  and  eloquence.  Messrs.  Roberts 
of  Salem  and  Everett  of  Boston  spoke  against 
the  resolutions.” 

The  resolves  which  were  finally  adopted 
in  relation  to  this  subject  are  as  follows : — 

“ Resolved,  That  the  government  of  this 
commonwealth  is  exclusively  a government 
of  laws,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which 
depends  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  and  that  all  attempts  to  violate 
those  laws  by  the  forcible  interposition  of  tj\e 
popular  will,  are  destructive  of  that  security, 
and  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  our 
institutions. 

“Resolved,  That  whereas,  it  hath  been 
made  to  appear  that  the  convent  of  the  Ur- 
suline  Community,  situated  upon  Mount 
Benedict,  in  the  town  of  Charlestown,  was. 
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with  all  its  appendages,  on  the  night  of  the 
1 1th  of  August  last,  destroyed  by  a lawless 
and  ferocious  mob,  in  defiance  of  the  civil 
authority,  and  in  violation  of  the  majesty  of 
the  laws: 

“Resolved,  That  this  Legislature  feels 
itself  bound,  in  support  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  declare  its  deliberate  and  in- 
dignant condemnation  of  such  an  atrocious 
infraction  of  the  laws.” 

We  have  no  room  for  remarks  to-day, 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  this 
indignant  condemnation  to  the  sorrow  of  a 
certain  company,  in  which  the  misfortune 
of  a companion  was  mentioned.  Every  one 
declared  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry, — 
filled  with  regret,  &c.  About  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  would  afford  relief.  One 
of  the  least  wealthy  said,  “ Gentlemen,  we 
are  all  very  sorry,  but  the  value  of  that 
sorrow  has  not  yet  been  estimated.  I shall 
begin.  Let  us  relieve  our  companion.  I 
am  sorry  five  dollars.  I should  like  to  know 
the  worth  of  your  sorrow.”  One,  and  an- 
other, and  another  stole  away,  and  it  was 
fouoa  that  their  regret  was  like  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  honour  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  VALUELESS  ! 

The  indignant  legislature  rejected  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  the  original  resolutions: — 

“Resolved,  That  the  right  of  .private 
opinion,  whether  in  morals,  politics,  or  re- 
ligion, is  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred 
rights  of  the  citizen,  secured  to  him  by  the 
constitution,  and  that  no  interference  with 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  that  right  ought 
ever  to  be  tolerated. 

“Resolved,  That  although  the  petitioners 
cannot  claim  of  the  government,  as  a matter 
of  right,  an  indemnity  for  their  losses,  yet 
in  order  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  de- 
claration aforesaid,  and  to  do  what  yet  may 
be  done  to  soften  the  reproach  which  rests 
upon  the  character  of  the  state,  by  reason 

of  the  aforesaid  outrage,  a gratuity  of 

dollars  be  made  to  the  trustees  of  said  Ursu- 
line  Convent,  and  that  the  governor  be  au- 
thorized to  draw  his  warrant  therefor.” 

The  following  part  of  the  preamble  was 
also  expunged : 

“Ana  whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  said  outrage  w as  committed  under  an 
excitement,  generated  and  influenced  by  a 
pervading  hostility  to  the  religious  faith  of 
the  occupants  of  said  convent.” 

We  copy  the  following  paragraph,  ex- 
pressing our  hope  that  the  statement  is  un- 
authorized. The  Bishop  of  Boston  and  his 
advisers  are  of  course  far  more  competent 
to  judge  of  the  case  than  we  can  pretend  to 
be.  We  should  however  think  that  if  the 


convent  were  in  the  oity  of  Boston,  it  not 
only  would  be  in  perfect  security,  but  would 
be  well  sustained. 

“ The  Con  vent. — We  understand  that  those 
concerned  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  re- 
building the  convent  in  this  city  or  in  New 
England,  and  that  the  Ursulines  will  go 
either  to  Canada  or  to  Florida,  at  which 
latter  place  it  is  contemplated  to  purchase 
a large  tract  of  land,  to  be  connected  with 
a nunnery.” — Boston  Whig . 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

Legislature  of  Massachusetts. — In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Wednesday,  the  spe- 
cial assignment  being  taken  up,  on  the  re- 
port and  resolutions  of  the  committee  on 
the  petition  of  Benedict  Fenwick  and  others, 
Mr.  Foster  moved  to  amend  the  resolutions, 
by  striking  out  the  last,  which  proposes  to 
indemnify  the  trustees  of  the  convent.  Mr. 
Kinnicut  thought  the  debate  might  as  well 
arise  on  that  motion  as  on  the  resolutions. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  explain  the  reasons  by  wThich 
they  were  actuated.  He  would  state  that  if 
the  motion  d^d  not  prevail,  it  was  his  desire 
to  fill  the  blank,  not  with  the  amount  lost, 
but  with  $10,000.  Mr.  K.  went  on  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  on  which  the  report  was 
founded.  The  committee  did  not  believe 
that  the  Catholics  had  any  claim  against  the 
state,  and  the  considerations  which  dictated 
his  appropriation  were  applicable  to  our- 
selves rather  than  to  them.  He  examined 
the  allegation  that  the  Catholics  stand  in  the 
relation  of  foreigners  to  our  government, 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  minority. 
This  allegation  he  denied.  The  subject  was 
investigated  very  fully  a few  years  ago  in 
England,  when  the  parliament  was  so  well 
satisfied  of  the  falsity  of  this  pretence  of 
divided  allegiance,  that  they  freely  removed 
the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  The  testi- 
mony then  produced,  that  the  allegiance  of 
the  Catholics  to  the  Pope  was  merely  spi- 
ritual, was  unquestionable  and  conclusive. 
The  minority  of  the  committee  had  been 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  their  reference  to 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  formerly  existing  in 
the  constitution,  but  which  had  been  abro- 
gated in  obedience  to  the  public  sentiment, 
and  because  it  was  in  contraventiqp  of  the 
first  principles  of  toleration.  Why,  they 
asked,  was  the  Ursuline  Convent  pushed 
into  tnis  community?  He  answered,  be- 
cause the  constitution  invited  it  to  come,  by 
holding  out  the  promise  of  toleration  and 
protection.  The  minority  had  charged  the 
majority,  most  disingenuously,  with  desiring 
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to  enlist  the  commonwealth  in  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  interest.  It  was  not  so.  They 
wished  to  enlist  the  commonwealth  in  tne 
vindication  of  her  own  honour.  He  thought 
it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  express 
an  honourable  sentiment,  and  express  it 
strongly.  A deep  reproach  was  fixed  upon 
the  commonwealth ; the  offence  of  a few 
rested  upon  the  whole  people,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done,  by  an  open  and  de- 
cided act,  to  remove  the  stain.  The  question 
must  be  met  Let  us,  said  Mr.  K.;  meet  it 
like  men. 

Mr.  Cook  stated  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  a member  of  the  Boston  committee, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  as  such, 
he  became  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
indemnity.  He  had  taken  much  pains  to 
inform  himself  of  the  history  of  the  convent, 
ancf  of  the  particular  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  destruction.  Mr.  C.  gave  a sketch 
of  that  history,  and  in  the  course  of  it  stated 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fenwick 
for  declaring  that  not  a dollar  had  ever  been 
received  from  the  Pope  for  the  erection  of 
any  church  or  convent  in  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  Ursuline  Convent,  he  would  read 
a portion  of  its  constitution,  to  show  that  it 
was  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  female 
education.  (Mr.  C.  here  read  extracts  from 
the  rules,  illustrative  of  this  point.)  The 
destruction  of  the  convent  was  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty.  In  sight  of  the  monument 
erecting  in  memory  of  the  warriors  of  Bunker 
Hill,  stands  the  monument  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  Catholics;  there  he  hoped  it  w?ould  stand, 
until  those  wrongs  were  publicly  redressed. 
The  theory  of  the  constitution  was.  that 
every  person  w*as  protected  in  his  person 
and  estate ; but  it  was  the  very  neglect  and 
indifference  of  all  the  civil  officers  by  which 
the  inmates  of  the  convent  lost  that  protec- 
tion. If,  when  the  property  of  classes  is 
destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob,  there  is  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  protection  or  indemnity, 
what  could  be  done?  Mr.  C.  went  on  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  resolu- 
tions w'ith  much  earnestness ; but  we  are 
compelled,  by  wrant  of  space,  to  omit  a very 
considerable  portion  of  nis  remarks,  and  of 
the  subsequent  debate.  In  alluding  to  Bishop 
Cheverus.  Mr.  C.  stated  the  fact,  that  when 
the  cholera  invaded  Bourdeaux,  the  episcopal 
palace  w>as,  at  his  solicitation,  converted 
into  a public  hospital.  Every  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  convent,  with  the  exception  of 
the  superior,  who  was  a native ‘of  Canada, 
was  bom  in  the  United  States.  Bishop 
Fenwick  W’as  a native  of  Maryland,  and 
was  a relative  of  Col.  Fenwick,  an  officer 
of  distinguished  gallantry  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain.  So  much  as  to  the 


remark  that  we  are  asked  to  legislate  for 
foreigners. 

Mr.  Mosely  thought  that  we  ought  not  to 
inquire  into  the  religious  faith  of  strangers, 
wTho  had  thrown  themselves  on  our  protec- 
tion. Thus  far  they  had  paid  for  that  pro- 
tection. If  these  petitioners  are  equitably 
entitled  to  relief,  undoubtedly  they  should 
receive  it.  Where  was  the  danger  of  the 
precedent?  When  was  there  known  such 
a mob  as  this?  The  gentleman  from  Salem 
need  not  fear  that  such  things  will  be  of 
every  day  occurrence.  After  the  great  Ro- 
man orator  had  saved  his  country,  he  was 
driven  into  banishment  by  a faction ; his 
villas  and  his  property  were  destroyed  by 
the  same  Clodian  mob.  As  soon  as  he  was 
recalled,  an  indemnity  was  honourably  paid 
him  by  the  senate.  In  England,  by  imme- 
morial law,  an  indemnity  has  been  paid  by 
the  hundred.  In  this  commonwealth,  when 
the  house  and  furniture  of  Governor  Hutch- 
inson were  destroyed  by  a mob.  the  legis- 
lature ordered  every  farthing  of  the  damage 
to  be  paid.  Such  was  the  example  of  orur 
fathers.  When  the  town  of  Newburypoit 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  another  precedent 
was  given,  in  the  form  of  a liberal  donation. 
A good  name  was  better  than  riches:  let 
the  good  name  of  the  commonwealth  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  Knapp  had  nothing  to  say  on  the 
religious  question.  He  thought  the  measure 
proposed  was  one  of  prudence  and  humanity, 
and  fully  authorized  Dy  the  Constitution.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  high  reputation  which  this  common- 
wealth had  acquired.  He  believed  that 
there  w>as  a general  desire  that  indemnity 
should  be  given  to  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons. Mr.  K.  enlarged  upon  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  Catholics, 
the  nature  of  their  application,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  it  a title  to  attention. 
The  flame  on  yonder  hill  might  break  forth 
in  a still  more  fearful  conflagration. 

Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  the  materials  for 
a speech  were  by  no  means  wauling,  but 
he  should  abstain  from  everything  w-hich 
could  produce  excitement  of  feeling.  He 
would  first  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  report  of  the  minority.  Mr.  W.  then 
commented  on  certain  portions  of  that  re- 
port with  severity.  He  was,  he  said,  an 
advocate  of  the  claim  of  these  petitioners. 
On  the  principles  of  the  bill  of  rights,  they 
were  entitled  to  indemnity.  The  govern- 
ment had  guaranteed  to  them  protection  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  Protection 
had  not  been  afforded,  in  this  instance,  to 
every  practicable  extent.  This  w’as  not  the 
momentary  violence  of  a reckless  mob ; it 
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was  the  result  of  a deep  and  strong  feeling, 
and  one  'which  extended  to  thousands  of 
people.  It  was  a sin,  like  that  of  Adam, 
which  had  touched  and  tainted  the  whole 
people  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  W.  begged 
the  House  to  consider  the  consequences  of 


Pope  would  not  legalize  adultery ; and  the 
clergy  changed  because  the  King  changed. 

Then  go  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  was  a Catholic  sovereign.  The  flames 
of  Smithfield,  the  massacres  of  Protest- 
anls?  and  the  persecutions  of  that  reign  are 


avoiding  anything  which  might  tend  to j familiar  to  all.  But  I undertake  to  say 
check  this  spirit  of  outrage.  In  the  name  i that  the  Pope  was  not  to  blame  for  this— 
of  the  living  children  ana  dead  fathers  of  the  Pope  did  not  sanction  it,  and  I do  say 


that  his  legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  interposed 
all  his  influence  to  induce  Mary  to  forbear, 
but  she  would  not.  In  consequence  of  the 
persecutions  of  this  reign,  the  Protestants 
fled  to  the  Continent  and  Became  acquainted 
with  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva.  They  re- 
turned to  England,  carrying  back  the  feel- 
ings and  views  they  had  imbibed  in  their 
Mr.  Baylies  resumed — He  would  now  exile,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Pu- 
refer  to  the  character  of  the  Catholics  as  a ; ritans  sprdng  up.  They  were  not  sepa- 


the  state,  he  called  on  the  House  to  rescue 
the  state  from  ignominy. 

From  the  Boston  Advocate. 
DEBATE  ON  THE  UR8U  LINE  CONVENT. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Baylies,  of  Taunton. 


religious  sect,  and  would  say  that  in  this 
country  they  might  well  challenge  compa- 
rison, as  to  obedience  to  the  government,  j 
propriety  of  deportment  and  moral  worth,  i 
with  any  sect  of  Protestants.  I go  into  ! 
this  subject,  sir,  because  the  minority  in  ! 
their  report  have  brought  into  direct  issue  ! 
the  two  sects  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  I 
I am.  sir,  no  Catholic.  I have  no  belief  in  I 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  no  faith  in  the 
creed  of  the  church,  and  no  reliance  in  the 
power  of  man  to  forgive  sins ; nor  do  I be- 
lieve that  any  miracles  have  been  performed 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  But  there 
are  other  sects  besides  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  had  their  martyrs  and  their  mira- 
cles, their  list  of  damnable  heresies  and 
their  infallible  creed.  Let  us  see  how  the 
character  of  the  Catholics  as  a sect,  will 
stand  beside  that  of  the  Protestants.  I will 
go  back  to  Henry  the  VIII.?  of  England,  a 
prince  who  was  so  zealous  m the  cause  of 
the  chuTch,  as  to  acquire  the  character  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  What  first  pro- 


ratists  from  the  church,  but  were  dissenters 
from  some  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  church,  still  remaining  in  the  church,  as 
the  evangelical  portion  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  do  now.  What  did  Elizabeth,  the 
Protestant  do?  Among  other  things,  she 
put  the  Parliament  up  to  making  a law  that 
if  the  people  did  not  attend  upon  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  parish  priests,  they  were  to  be 
fined,  and  on  a repetition  of  the  offence, 
were  to  be  put  to  death  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  clergy.  Was  there  not  bigotry 
and  persecution  in  this?  Persecution  led 
to  investigation,  and  men  found  out  that 
they  had  a right  to  their  own  opinions  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  was  then  that  Brown, 
the  first  real  reformer,  and  the  first  sepa- 
ratist appeared.  He  was  brought  to  the 
gallows  several  times,  and  was  saved  by 
Lord  Burleigh,  whose  relation  he  was. 
True,  he  recanted  afterwards,  but  his  doc- 
trine was  taken  up  by  others.  They  were 
persecuted  and  ariven  to  take  shelter  in 
Holland,  and  finally  planted  themselves  on 


disced  the  Reformation  in  England?’  It 1 the  rock  of  Plymouth.  In  relation  to  that 
was  a cause  that  did  honour  to  the  Pope  of  I church  formed  at  Plymouth,  I will  say  they 
that  day.  It  was  because  the  Pope  would  I had  some  toleration ; at  least  they  were 

. t .1 : ^ . _ L _ l • _ 1 „ _ , 1 : »•  _ 1 »rr  _ _ r 


not  become  the  instrument  of  the  unhal 
lowed  lust  of  royalty;  because  he  would 
not  legalize  adultery.  It  was  for  this  cause 
that  Henry  VIII.  defied  the  Pope,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  head  of  the  church  in 
England,  and  the  clergy  of  that  country 
followed  him  in  order  to  save  their  livings. 
Bat  the  king  still  adhered  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  only  declared  him- 
self the  head  of  the  church  and  took  the 
place  of  the  Pope,  and  then  had  his  own 
way.  What  piety  was  there  in  this?  None 
at  all.  The  corrupt  fountains  of  the  heart 
were  not  broken  up — the  star  that  afterwards 
came  down  from  heaven  had  not  then  de- 
scended. The  king  changed  because  the 
vol.  ▼.  18 


wise  enough  to  tolerate  slight  differences  of 
opinion.  And  yet  they  were  held  in  ex- 
treme contempt  while  they  resided  there. 
The  great  master  spirit  of  the  drama, 
Shakspeare,  who  embodied  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  in  expressing  a strong  degree  of  com- 
parison in  contempt,  says,  :i  I had  as  lief  be 
a Brownist  as  a politician.” 

The  original  church  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  was  different  from  that  at  Plymouth. 
John  Endicott,  governor  of  the  colony,  was 
the  pioneer  there,  and  when  I allude  to  him, 
I hope  that  his  descendant,  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman from  Dedham  (Mr.  Endicott)  will 
not  think  I mean  any  disrespect.  John  En- 
dicott was  himself  a separatist,  but  he  esta- 
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Wished  a church  in  Salem  from  which  he 
would  allow  nobody  to  separate.  Never- 
theless, some  walked  apart,  and  denied  his 
ecclesiastical  authority.  They  denied  his 
right  to  put  the  articles  upon  them,  and  to 
punish  their  obstinacy,  he  accused  them  of 
sedition,  and  sent  them  back  to  England. 
This  was  the  first  germ  of  intolerance  in 
this  country,  and  it  did  not  die  here. 

Roger  Williams  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  of  the  age,  and  when  we 
consider  his  liberality  at  that  period,  we 
cannot  but  regard  him  as  almost  a prodigy. 
He  contended  that  church  and  state  were 
separated,  and  that  the  land  could  not  be 
lawfully  taken  from  the  Indians  without 
their  consent.  These  were  alarming  doc- 
trines ! He  was  summoned  before  synods, 
and  threatened  with  excommunication,  but 
he  stood  firmly  to  the  faith,  and  after  re- 
peated trials  and  persecutions.he  was  ba- 
nished as  a pest  in  society,  and  an  officer 
was  despatched  to  put  him  on  board  a 
vessel  and  send  him  to  England.  He  was 
warned  of  his  danger,  and  rising  from  his 
sick  bed,  fled  and  built  his  wigwam  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Piymouth  colony. 
But  Massachusetts  demanded  that  he  should 
be  delivered  up,  and  Governor  Winslow, 
not  having  sufficient  firmness  to  protect 
him,  secretly  advised  Williams  to  leave  the 
jurisdiction  of  Plymouth.  He  threw  him- 
self into  a canoe,  with  his  companion, 
floated  down  the  stream,  rounded  the  point 
of  Tockwotton,  proceeded  up  the  river,  and 
landed  in  the  cove,  and  there  he  chose  his 
lace  of  rest.  u The  world  was  all  before 
im,  and  Providence  his  guide.”  He  landed 
at  a spring;  he  found  earth  and  water,  and 
in  gratitude  to  Heaven,  he  called  the  place 
Providence,  and  there  he  founded  his  little 
Commonwealth.  No  cross  was  reared,  no 
standard  was  planted,  no  monument  was 
erected,  no  coins  were  buried,  and  not  even 
a record  was  made,  for  these  wanderers 
were  destitute  of  paper  and  books.  And 
this  was  the  spot  on  which  one  of  the  most 
thriving  cities  in  the  United  States  now 
stands.  It  was  here  the  true  principles  of 
toleration  were  planted  and  have  since 
flourished.  The  Indians  had  no  such  quality 
as  intolerance  among  them,  and  with  them 
Williams  was  free  to  enjoy  his  own  opinions 
unmolested.  But  scarcely  had  he  gone,  when 
the  Antinomian  controversy  sprung  up  in 
Massachusetts.  This  was  the  most  unintelli- 
gible jargon  [of  which]  I [have]  ever  heard, 
and  the  mysticism  was  increased  by  women 
being  drawn  into  the  controversy.  Ann 
Hutchinson  became  the^  leader  of  the  sect. 
She  was  called  a prophet  by  some,  and  a 
Jezebel  by  others.  She  and  her  brother,  of 


the  name  of  Wheelwright,  were  bitterly  per- 
secuted, and  in  this  contest,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  now,  Boston  was  on  one 
side,  and  the  country  on  the  other.  Finally 
the  country  succeeded,  and  put  down  Antt- 
nomianism,  and  they  passea  an  act  to  dis- 
franchise every  Antinomian.  Ann  Hutchin- 
son persisted  in  her  doctrines.  She  had 
every  clergyman  in  the  country,  except  Mr. 
Cotton  of  Boston,  upon  her,  but  she  sus- 
tained herself,  and  on  my  word  I think  that 
she  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  the 
reason  was,  because  her  nonsense  was 
more  ingenious  than  their  nonsense,  and 
confounded  it.  She  held  a discussion  for 
three  days  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Council, 
and  the  woman  did  not  come  out  secona 
best  in  the  argument.  But  she  was  put 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  ministry  of 
Roxbury ; from  thence  she  fled  to  Newport, 
and  there  laid  the  germ  of  another  com- 
monwealth which  was  afterwards  united  to 
Providence.  Wheelwright  lied  to  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  and  thus  it  was  that  persecutions  for 
religious  opinions  peopled  several  of  the 
colonies. 

A man  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  with  his 
eleven  followers,  fled  to  Warwick,  in  Rhode 
Island,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  Massachusetts  sent  there  and  took 
Gordon  and  his  men  by  force,  and  on  their 
trial  they  barely  escaped  sentence  of  death 
in  the  council,  by  a majority  of  two  votes, 
and  were  sent  to  work  on  the  highways 
with  balls  fastened  to  their  legs.  The  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers  came  next,  and 
that  was  continued  until  women  were  hung 
in  Boston  for  the  crime  of  being  Quakers. 

This  is  not  a flattering  picture  of  our  fore- 
fathers, I admit,  but  they  were  a wonderful 
people,  and  all  this  bigotry  was  not  their 
bigotry,  but  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  the  fault 
of  the  times  and  not  of  the  heart. 

I will  now  go  to  another  colony ; I mean 
the  colony  of  Maryland,  founded  by  Catho- 
lics. and  whose  fundamental  laws  were 
made  by  Catholics,  from  1634  to  1660.  1 

wish  to  contrast  this  colony  with  Massachu- 
setts, and  see  whether  the  Catholics  have 
been  as  intolerant  as  Protestants  when  they 
had  the  power.  Sir,  it  reconciles  man  to 
himself  and  to  his  species,  to  find  such  a 
green  spot.  Maryland  was  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  we  can  dwell  on  her  early  his- 
tory with  delight.  When  the  Catholics  came 
there,  they  fairly  purchased  the  land  of  the 
Indians.  They  dwelt  in  the  same  village 
with  Indians,  they  cultivated  the  fields  in 
common,  and  there  were  no  quarrels  be- 
tween them.  They  dwelt  together  in  peace, 
and  every  civil  right  was  secured  to  the  In- 
dians without  any  feudal  services  being  re* 
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cjnired,  and  it  was  here  that  Calvinist,  An- 
tmomians,  and  other  Protestants,  found  an 
asylum  under  [a]  Catholic  government, 
which  tolerated  all  alike. 

Now.  sir,  let  us  come  home  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Massachusetts,  and  ask  what  have 
they  done  ? Bishop  Cheverus  and  Mr.  Ma- 
tignon,  who  formerly  resided  in  this  city, 
and  who  were  the  founders  of  the  institution 
at  Charlestown,  were  the  two  most  perfect 
men  I ever  heard  of.  The  virtues  of  Che- 
verus bring  him  near  to  Fenelon,  who  was 
the  beau-ideal  of  a Catholic  priest.  When 
and  where  have  you  seen  such  an  instance 
of  exalted  virtue  and  benevolence,  as  was 
exhibited  by  Cheverus,  now  Archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  in  France  ? When  the  cholera 
was  raging  in  Bourdeaux,  he  threw  open  the 
archbishop’s  palace,  and  transformed  it  into 
an  hospital  for  the  infected.  He  has  spent 
his  life  in  doing  good^  and  all  who  knew 
him  here  can  testify  that  a purer  and  a 
more  perfect  character  never  existed  among 
us. 

I say,  sir,  the  Catholics  may  safely  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  sect  among  us, 
as  good  Christians  and  good  citizens.  The 
pretended  danger  of  a foreign  influence 
through  thefn  is  a mere  fancy.  It  has  no 
foundation  but  in  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
The  notion  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  in 
any  matters  relative  to  our  civil  concerns, 
or  politics,  is  idle  and  unmeaning.  It  has 
no  meaning.  It  has  no  real  existence. 
Why.  sir,  suppose  the  Pope  should  under- 
take to  interfere  in  our  politics,  he  would  be 
confoundedly  puzzled  to  know  which  side 
to  take.  No,  sir,  the  Catholics  are  good 
citizens.  They  perform  all  the  civif  duties 
enjoined  on  them : America  is  their  country, 
and  l trust  in  God  we  shall  do  nothing  to 
make  them  regret  or  ashamed  that  it  is  their 
country. 

SECTION  XV. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Star. 

LETTER  OF  “AN  EPISCOPALIAN.” 

Miss  Rebecca  Theresa  Reed. — As  much 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Reed  has 
been  excited  in  consequence  of  her  book, 
entitled  “ Six  Months’  Residence  in  a Con- 
vent.” and  as  some  severe  reflections  have 
been  made  by  the  “Journal  of  Commerce” 
against  the  superior  of  the  Ursuline  Commu- 
nity, it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  writer  of 
these  remarks,  to  say  a few  words  in  her 
defence,  and  to  enlighten  the  world  on  the 
subject  of  this  Miss  Reed. 

Although  an  Episcopalian,  I have  known 
the  character  of  the  superior,  and  have  had 


constant  access  to  the  convent  for  the  last 
seven  years,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in 
saying  that  her  conduct  has  been  irre- 
roachable  during  that  period;  — that  she 
as  been  in  the  daily  practice  of  every 
Christian  duty;  and  although  I might  differ 
from  her  in  some  articles  of  faith,  yet  I have 
considered  her  example  a model  worthy  of 
imitation,  in  the  order,  regularity  and  pro- 
priety which  has  prevailed  through  the 
whole  establishment. 

Miss  Reed  is  a person  of  very  obscure 
parentage,  brought  up  amid  scenes  of  po- 
verty and  want.  She  was  wholly,  unedu- 
cated, and,  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
left  to  her  own  guidance.  Her  father  livea 
in  a part  of  Charlestown,  called  “ Milk 
Row,”  near  Cambridge : he  is  a very  igno- 
rant man,  and  he  had  not  the  means  ot  in- 
structing his  daughter,  even  if  he  had  been 
so  disposed.  The  most  he  could  do  for 
her,  was  to  furnish  her  a shelter,  when  she 
chose  to  be  at  home.  She  was  occasionally 
employed  in  families  to  look  after  children, 
and  perform  such  offices  about  a house,  as 
are  usually  put  upon  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

Her  habits  of  life  had  been  very  desultory, 
from  the  circumstances  of  her  father’s  po- 
verty, and  her  mother’s  ill  health;  and  by 
the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  being  employed  as  occa- 
sional “help”  in  the  houses  ot  her  acquain- 
tances, she  acquired  that  love  of  change, 
and  independence  of  mind,  which  led  her 
to  seek  a-temporary  asylum  in  the  convent. 
While  her  sisters  were  employed  as  perma- 
nent domestics  in  respectable  families,  she 
was  roaming  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, not  content  with  the  quiet  routine  of 
domestic  life.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  her 
mother  died ; and  such  was  the  extreme 
poverty  of  her  father,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  break  up  housekeeping,  and  Miss  Reed 
was  then  thrown  upon  her  own  resources. 
This  was  about  four  years  since.  At  that 
time  she  was  wholly  ignorant  of  even  the 
commonest  rudiments  of  education ; she 
could  hardly  read,  still  less  could  she  write, 
and  if  her  book  is  written  with  anything 
like  grammatical  accuracy,  she  owes  [it]  to 
the  committee  of  publication,  who  have  pre- 
pared it  for  her. 

Such  were  Miss  Reed’s  opportunities;  and 
this  young  woman  is  looked  up  to  by  the 
whole  Protestant  community ; her  opinions 
are  received  with  [the]  greatest  avidity;  and 
the  question  is  never  asked,  if  she  is  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  momentous  question 
which  now  agitates  the  public.  The  tuition 
she  received  at  the  convent,  during  the  time 
she  remained  there,  composed  nearly  the 
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whole  of  her  education,  and  all  these  circum- 
stances of  her  life  are  susceptible  of  the  most 
unquestionable  proof. 

Sne  was  baptized  at  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Cambridge,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  re- 
cords of  that  church,  and  called  herself  an 
Episcopalian. 

From  her  previous  habits  of  life,  she  had 
no  disposition  to  earn  her  living  by  hard 
work,  and  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
the  performance  of  household  duties ; — she 
therefore  thought  if  she  could  get  a “ little 
learning”  she  might  obtain  a living  by 
teaching  school.  She  had  been  brought  up 
within  two  miles  of  the  convent — she  had 
heard  much  of  the  benevolence  and  piety 
of  the  superior,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
that  school,  and  she  was  very  desirous  of 
being  admitted  as  a pupil.  As  she  had  not 
the  means  of  supporting  herself,  and  of  pay- 
ing anything  for  ner  education , sne  thougnt  of 
exciting  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  supe- 
rior, by  professing  a wish  to  become  a Ca- 
tholic. She  also  applied  to  some  Catholics 
for  assistance,  ana  declared  her  earnest 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Catho- 
lic faith!  By  an  appearance  of  great  piety, 
and  an  ardent  wish  to  understand  their  doc- 
trines, she  prevailed  with  some  very  re- 
spectable Catholics  in  Charlestown  to  take 
her  into  their  family,  that  she  might  be  near 
the  church,  and  receive  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bums.  In  this  family  she  re- 
mained five  months,  where  she  was  sup- 
ported without  labour  of  any  kind,  being  so 
intent  on  her  religious  duties  that  she  could 
not  work.  At  this  time  she  was  abandoned 
by  her  relations,  because  (as  she  stated) 
sne  had  become  a Catholic,  thus  throwing 
herself  entirely  on  the  bounty  of  the  family 
who  sheltered  her ; and  she  was  in  so  desti- 
tute a situation,  that  they  continued  to  sup- 
port her  even  after  it  became  burdensome 
for  them  to  do  so. 

While  she  remained  in  Charlestown,  she 
attended  all  the  religious  services  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  She  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  the  priest,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired to  become  a member  of  his  church. 
Ibis  privilege,  however,  he  refused^  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  not  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed in  the  Catholic  faith,  to  be  received  into 
their  communion.  He,  however,  directed 
her  reading,  and  believing  her  smcere,  he 
afforded  her  such  instruction  as  he  deemed 
needful  for  her.  During  these  five  months, 
she  made  repeated  application  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  convent  on  any  terms.  In  order 
to  interest  the  superior,  she  told  her  it  had 
been  her  mother’s  dying  injunction  that  she 
should  go  to  the  convent,  and  that  she  never 
could  be  happy  unless  she  fulfilled  her 


“deaf  departed  mother’s  dying  request.” 
The  superior  repeatedly  told  ner  it  was 
against  their  rules  to  take  a pupil  of  the  age 
of  Miss  Reed,  she  being  then  eighteen  years 
old,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  receive 
her  into  the  community,  without  the  consent 
of  her  friends.  She,  however,  continued 
her  importunity,  and  she  at  length  told  the 
superior,  that  sne  was  wholly  abandoned 
by  her  friends,  on  account  of  her  determi- 
nation to  become  a Catholic,  and  if  she  did 
not  receive  her  into  the  convent,  she  should 
perish,  as  she  had  neither  ahorae,  nor  friends, 
nor  even  health— she  was,  therefore,  unable 
to  earn  her  living  by  hard  work.  The  su- 
perior consented  to  write  to  Miss  Reed’s 
father,  and  told  him  the  representation  his 
daughter  had  made,  and  offered  to  give  her 
six  months’  board  and  tuifioh  on  charity,  if 
he  wished  her  to  come  to  the  convent  To 
this  letter  no  answer  was  returned.  The 
superior,  becoming  interested  in  a young 
person  so  abandoned  by  her  relations  on 
account  of  her  religion,  at  length  received 
her  as  a pupil  on  charity.  She  supplied  her 
with  clothes,  books,  ana  everything  needful 
for  her  comfort  and  improvement.  She 
soon  found,  however,  that  this  young  wo- 
man was  extremely  ignorant — that  she  could 
scarcely  read  ox  wnte,  or  even  sew.  She 
had  some  taste  for  music,  and  as  she  seem- 
ed ambitious  of  improymg  herself  every 
facility  was  afforded  ner,  that  she  might  the 
sooner  be  enabled  to  support  herself. 

After  four  months’  instruction,  and  her 
whole  time  devoted  to  study,  (for  she  was 
not  required  to  perform  any  labour,)  when 
she  left  the  convent  her  handwriting  was 
scarcely  legible,  and  her  spelling  would  dis- 
grace a school-girl  of  seven  years  old. 

I would  now  ask  any  reasonable  person 
what  motive  the  superior  could  have  for 
wishing  to  detain  a young  woman  whose 
connexions  were  in  the  lowest  rank  of  so- 
ciety, without  money,  without  friends,  with- 
out health,  without  industry?  The  ladies  of 
this  community  are  all  highly  educated,  in- 
tellectual women,  and  of  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  manners.  They  frequently  bring 
to  the  institution  fortune  and  influence. 
What  possible  advantage  could  they  derive 
from  Miss  Reed?  Her  conversion  could 
give  no  eclat  to  the  establishment — she  was 
only  a trouble  to  them ! It  is  true,  she  be- 
came wearied,  though  “not  with  kissing 
our  mother’s  feet,”  (as  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  expresses,)  she  be- 
came wearied  with  the  society  of  ladies 
whose  conversation  and  manners  were  so 
refined,  that,  as  she  herself  said,  they  almost 
appeared  to  her  like  angels  of  light  and 
purity,  so  superior  were  they  to  the  society 
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to  which,  all  her  life,  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. She  indeed  became  wearied,  and 
after  all  her  professions,  she  was  ashamed 
to  ask  for  permission  to  go  away,  and  ab- 
sconded. 

It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Protestants,  that 
they  received  the  accounts  of  this  irrespon- 
sible young  woman,  with  the  thousand  ex- 
aggerations growing  out  of  them,  without 
asking  if  it  were  not  possible  that  she  was 
either  imppsing  on  herself,  or  on  the  public. 
She  was  first  an  Episcopalian,  then  a Ro- 
man Catholic,  now  an  Episcopalian:  what 
next  she  will  become  it  is  not  easy  to  fore- 
see. 

It  is  not  true  that  her  mother  had  enjoined 
her  to  be  a Catholic — it  is  not  true  that  her 
father  abandoned  her  because  she  became 
a Catholic.  She  imposed  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  superior  by  false  pretences, 
and  she  now  imposes  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public  by  artful  misrepresentations,  and 
makes  a good  living  for  herself,  by  the 
avidity  with  which  the  Protestants  listen  to 
anything  derogatory  to  the  institutions  and 
principles  of  the  Catholics. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  history  of  this 
youn«T  woman,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  me  calumnies  uttered  against  the  con- 
vent are  entirely  unsupported  by  any  autho- 
rity except  her  own.  It  is  obvious  that  Miss 
Reed  could  not  appreciate  the  motives  which 
induced  the  Ursulines  to  give  her  shelter, 
from  the  ungrateful  return  she  has  made  for 
their  kindness  to  her;  and  it  is  painful  to 
see  enlightened  Protestants  of  all  denomi- 
nations listening  to  the  accounts  of  a young 
woman  who  finds  her  best  interest  in  grati- 
fying the  credulity  of  the  public. 

The  committee  of  investigation,  appoint- 
ed by  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  Ur- 
saline  Convent,  all  declare,  and  they  make 
their  report  public,  that  they  can  find  no 
fault  with  the  institution — that  they  have 
“invited  inquiry,”  but  that  nothing  appears 
against  them.  Yet  we  find  editors  of  news- 
papers assailing  the  character  of  an  institu- 
tion which  has  been  without  reproach  from 
its  foundation,  because  an  ignorant  young 
woman,  after  four  months7  residence  in  that 
institution,  fancies  herself  called  on  to  en- 
lighten the  public  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
practices,  (abuses  as  she  calls  them.) 

Certificates  from  among  the  most  enlight- 
ened Protestants  of  Boston  have  been  sent 
to  these  Committees,  giving  the  most  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  morality  and 
propriety  wnich  reigns  in  every  part  of  that 
establishment,  and  yet  editors  persist  in 


raising  an  excitement  against  this  humble 
abode  of  industry  and  peace,  because  Miss 
Reed  did  not  find  their  rules  of  abstinenoe 
and  self-denial,  and  religious  observances,  to 
her  taste ! And  who  is  Miss  Reed ? 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  superior  of 
the  Ursuline  Convent  did  not  obtrude  her- 
self on  the  public.  She  was  assailed  in  the 
asylum  where  she  had  sheltered  herself 
from  the  world.  She  asked  no  patronage — 
she  knew  no  spirit  of  intolerance  towards 
her  fellow-Christians — all  she  asked,  was 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  home  she  had 
chosen  in  peace.  Not  content  with  having 
driven  her  from  this  asylum — after  having 
been  insulted  in  every  way  by  the  Protes- 
tants— she  is  not  now  allowed  the  privilege 
of  complaining,  and  her  attempt  to  justify 
herself  is  called  by  way  of  derision,  “ an 
amiable  effusion.77  The  least  the  Protes- 
tants can  do,  is  to  listen  with  respectful  at- 
tention to  the  justification  she  feels  called 
on  to  make  in  support  of  her  own  character, 
and  they  should  also  remember  that  she  has 
been  brought  into  this  painful  notoriety  not 
by  her  own  will,  but  by  a brutal  mob,  and 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  age. 

Being  but  a temporary  sojourner  in  this 
city,  and  [as  it  is]  from  a sense  of  justice  this  com - 
munication  is  made.  I do  not  intend  again  to 
be  drawn  before  tne  public ; but  should  any 
one  question  the  validity  of  the  facts  stated, 
I think  I could  convince  any  one  in  a per- 
sonal interview  of  my  ability  to  maintain 
the  positions  I have  taken. 

An  Episcopalian. 

SECTION  XVI. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  A CONVENT. 

Our  readers  will  find  on  our  columns  the 
communication  of  “An  Episcopalian77  to 
the  editor  of  the  “ New  York  Evening  Star,77 
respecting  this  publication.  We  have  not 
seen  the  compilation:  but  we  have  read 
extracts  from  it,  inserted  in  the  “ Observer 
and  Southern  Baptist77  of  this  city,  which 
have  perfectly  satisfied  us  of  its  character. 
The  rules  there  given  are  quite  as  appro- 
priate for  the  brigade  encampment  that  is 
to  take  place  near  this  city,  as  they  are  for 
an  Ursuline  convent;  the  persons  who  form 
their  notions  of  our  religious  establishments 
upon  such  data,  are  worse  informed  upon 
the  subject,  than  they  are  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  planets : because  they  are  mis- 
informed. The  speculation,  however,  of 
the  compilers  and  the  printers,  is  not  a bad 
one  ; an  immense  number  of  copies  will  be 
sold,  large  profits  shared — and  if  the  public 
be  misled,  the  ^piult,  it  will  be  so  id,  is  their 
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own.  To  any  person  who  has  ever  known  J 
a convent,  the  story  of  pebbles  in  the  shoes  j 
is  indeed  amusing. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  j 
some  northern  papers,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts : 

From  the  N.  Y.  Truth  Teller  of  the  4th. 

“In  another  column  will  be  found  an 
article  from  the  ‘ Evening  Star.’  in  refer- 
ence to  Rebecca  Theresa  Reed,  who  has 
just  published  a flimsy  work,  in  which  the 
Lady  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  has 
been  unjustly  vilified,  and  the  objects  of 
that  institution  have  been  palpably  misre- 
presented. The  article  we  refer  to,  is — as 
it  purports  to  be — from  the  pen  of  an  Episco- 
palian, an  aged  and  respectable  lady,  whose 
ability  to  write,  and  good  sense  in  judging, 
can  be  ascertained  from  her  communica- 
tion, and  whose  liberal,  dignified,  and  truly 
American  sentiments  entitle  her  to  our 
warmest  commendation.  We  state  on  au- 
thority which  cannot  be  effectually  dis- 
puted, that  she  is  a. lady  of  high  standing: 
and  of  course  her  statements  claim  our  most 
implicit  belief.  Her  daughters  were  four 
years  in  the  Ursuline  Convent,  whither  they 
w§nt  for  intellectual  improvement.  When 
they  entered  that  institution  they  were  Epis- 
copalians, and  when  they  left  it  the  same, 
as  no  attempt  was  made  to  lure  them  from 
tike  creed  which  their  parents  professed,  and 
in  which  they  were  desirous  to  be  educated. 
Notwithstanding  the  bigotry  which  the  sick 
fancies  of  our  enemies  conjured  up  as  ex- 
isting in  the  convent,  the  daughters  of  the 
Episcopalian,  whose  article  we  refer  to, 
spent  four  years  within  its  walls,  were  treat- 
ed with  uniform  kindness,  instructed  in 
what  they  sought  to  acquire;  and  yet  not 
the  slightest  inducement  wets  offered  to 
either  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
their  religion.  IIow  effectively  this  little 
fact  tends  to  prove,  that  those  who  assert 
we  are  desirous  to  promulgate  and  dissemi- 
nate our  creed,  at  all  hazards,  are  indivi- 
duals possessing  no  real  regard  for  truth. 
We  are  extremely  pleased  in  publishing  the 
remarks  of  this  Episcopalian  lady  ; she  can- 
not be  accused  of  too  devoted  adherence 
to  what  is  insultingly  termed  ‘ Popery  ;7  she 
surely  is  not  engaged  in  subverting  the 
‘civil  liberty7  of  this  Union;  she  has  no 
desire  to  obtain  the  influence  of  the  ‘ Pope’ 
in  political  matters:  and  of  course  we  must 
credit  her  statement,  when  .she  informs  us 
that  her  communication  was  originated 
solely  by  ‘ a sense  of  justice.7  She  is 
undoubtedly  a liberal  and  noble-minded 
female,  whose  philanthropy  elevates  her 
above  the  petty  prejudices  of  some  Protes- 


tants, and  whose  education  causes  her  to 
contemn  and  deprecate  fanatic  slaves  of 
bigotry.  How  great  and  striking  the  con- 
trast between  this  lady  and  the  celebrated 
Miss  Rebecca  Theresa  Reed.77 

From  the  N.  Y.  Catholic  Diary  and  Register. 

“ Her  narrative  abounds  in  every  species 
of  gross  misrepresentations,  foul  falsehoods, 
and  a total  want  of  even  a decent  regard  to 
the  common  notions  of  morality  and  intel- 
ligence and  feelings  of  an  enlightened  com- 
munity. The  incredible  inventions  of  ma- 
lignity— the  barefaced  fabrications  of  impro- 
bable tales — the  defamatory  assertions  and 
criminal  lies  uttered  against  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened  ladies  who  once  inhabited 
the  peaceful  convent,  cover  the  pages  of 
this  slanderous  vehicle.  The  book,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  met  a ready  sale; 
five  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of  on 
the  first  day  of  its  publication.  Portions  of 
the  narrative  have  been  copied  into  the 
daily  journals  of  every  complexion,  and 
made  the  subject  of  comments  of  increased 
virulence  anil  fatal  fanaticism.  The  superior 
of  the  convent  has  since  published  a card, 
branding  the  work  as  a tissue  of  inventions 
and  exaggerations,  and  promising  an  an- 
swer to  the  book,  ‘ as  soon  as  possible/ 
The  communication  inserted  in  this  day’s 
paper,  from  an  ‘ Episcopalian,7  in  (lie  ‘New 
York  Evening  Star,'  of  last  Saturday,  the 
editor  of  which  says  to  be  ‘ from  a highly 
respectable  source,7  is  eminently  calculated 
to  thwart  the  base  designs  of  an  illiterate 
and  ungrateful  and  fickle,  and  we  would 
wish  to  say,  duped  woman,  and  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  public  for  a complete 
refutation  of  the  lying  and  infamous  1 im- 
postor.7 77 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Crosswell,  of  Boston,  was 
charged  by  several  persons  with  being  the 
compiler  of  this  book.  The  •*  Boston  Tran- 
script77 contains  the  following  disclaimer: 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript. 

“ The  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosswell,  of 
this  city,  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  ‘ Six  Months  in  a Convent.7 
In  consequence  of  this  supposed  connexion 
with  that  publication,  he  has  been  assailed 
with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  You 
are  authorized  to  say,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  publication  of  that  book,  in 
any  way  or  manner.  On  the  contrary,  the 
MS.  was  in  his  hands  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
fluence that  the  book  was  not  then  published. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  convent,  the 
character  of  Miss  Reed  was  assailed,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  was  applied  to  as  her  pas- 
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tor,  for  his  certificate  of  her  being  a com- 
municant at  Christ  Church,  and  his  opinion 
of  her  character.  This  certificate  he  gave, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  he  has  done  no 
more.  He  had  no  hand  in  the  writing  or 
revision  of  the  book,  was  not  one  of  the 
committee  of  publication,  and  has  had  no 
instrumentality  whatever  in  the  publication. 

u Editors  oi  other  papers  are  requested 
to  give  insertion  to  this  disclaimer.” 

The  following  article  from  the  u Essex 
Banner,”  furnishes  a few  more  facts,  tending 
to  place  the  narrative  in  a correct  point  of 
view : 

“A  book  has  recently  issued  from  one  of 
the  Boston  presses,  purporting  to  be  a ‘ Nar- 
rative of  Rebecca  Theresa  Reed/  who  is 
said  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Charlestown  some  few  months. 
We  have  not  seen  the  book,  but  have  seen 
copious  extracts  from  it  in  several  of  the 
papers,  which  we  presume  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  its  general  contents.  From  these 
and  other  circumstances,  wejudge  that  the 
book  should  be  read  with  caution.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Miss  Reed  is  a discon- 
tented deserter  from  the  Ursuline  institution. 
She  joined  the  Catholics  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself:  but  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  rigorous 
discipline  of  the  monastery,  she  took  the 
liberty  to  depart ) and  under  the  influence 
of  her  disaffection,  she  furnishes  a narra- 
tive of  her  experience  in  the  Catholic  con- 
nexion. It  is,  therefore,  even  charitable  to 
suppose  that  much  colouring  Would  be 
given  to  her  story.  Another  circumstance 
Siat  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader 
of  the  4 Narrative/  is,  that  its  ostensible 
author.  Miss  Reed,  is  sister-in-law  to  Prescot 
P.  Pond,  who  is  now  awaiting  his  trial  as 
one  of  the  rioters  who  burnt  the  Ursuline 
Convent.  It  is  natural  that  she  should  feel 
a strong  sympathy  for  her  relative,  and  an 
intense  anxiety  for  the  future  prospects  of 
her  sister,  Mr.  P.'s  wife.  The  stronger  and 
more  prevalent  the  prejudice  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  especially  against  the 
convent,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  get  a 
jury  10  agree  to  convict  him,  and  the  greater 
will  be  his  chance  of  escape.  Everything, 
therefore,  that  tends  to  increase  this  preju- 
dice, renders  more  probable  Pond's  final 
acquittal.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  Miss  R.  had 
a powerful  temptation,  to  say  the  least,  to  tell 
a great  story:  to  show  up  the  convent  in  a 
most  revolting  light.  Besides,  such  is  the 
state  of  feeling  of  a large  portion  of  the 
community  towards  the  Catholic  institu- 
tions, that  a book  of  the  character  of  Miss 
R's  narrative  would  be  sure  of  an  exten- 
sive sale.  Motives  of  speculation,  there- 


fore, might  operate  to  produce  such  a work 
at  the  present  time.” 


SECTION  XVII. 

LETTER  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  BYRNE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  [Boston]  Courier. 

Sir: — I find  in  Miss  Reed’s  book  about 
the  convent,  recently  published,  she  attri- 
butes language  to  me,  which,  if  used  as 
stated  by  her,  would  be  highly  unbecoming 
and  exceptionable;  and  from  the  perusal  of 
it.  some  may  suppose  that  I used,  or  endea- 
voured to  use  over  Miss  Reed,  undue  and 
improper  influence.  I pray  you  to  allow 
me  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  to 
endeavour  to  exculpate  my  character,  by 
relating  in  what,  and  how  far,  I have  been 
concerned  in  her  regard.  Let  a candid  and 
impartial  public  then  judge. 

In  March,  1831,  Mrs.  Graham,  with  whom 
I was  then  but  slightly  acquainted,  after  the 
service  and  instructions  I gave  on  a Wed- 
nesday evening  in  the  church,  went  into 
the  vestry  and  told  me  there  \^is  a young 
lady  in  the  church  who  wished  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me,  but  that  she  would  not  do  it 
without  my  consent,  at  that  late  hour,  and 
especially  asshe  knew  but  little  of  her  herself. 
She  then  introduced  Miss  Reed,  to  whom, 
after  a short  conversation,  I said,  I woula 
gladly  see  her  at  my  house,  when  she  could 
conveniently  call,  and  would  give  her  any 
information  she  required  about  the  Catholic 
religion.  Mrs.  Graham  afterwards  informed 
me,  that  Miss  Reed  had  called  on  her  before, 
to  accompany  her  to  the  evening  instruc- 
tion in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  she 
could  not  go  on  that  evening:  that  when 
Miss  Reed  called  on  her  on  the  evening  she 
introduced  her,  she  told  her  she  could  not 
go  on  account  of  her  daughter's  sickness; 
but,  seeing  Miss  Reed  burst  into  tears  at  the 
disappointment,  she  requested  a friend  to 
remain  with  her  daughter,  and  accompanied 
Miss  Reed  to  the  church,  not  knowing  all 
| this  time  that  Miss  Reed  wanted  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me ; that  it  was  only  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  instruction,  Miss  Reed  express- 
ed her  wish  to  that  effect;  and  that,  on 
remonstrating  with  her  on  account  of1  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  Miss  Reed  declared  she 
would  not  leave  the  church  until  introduced. 
Would  it  be  unreasonable  now  to  Suppose 
that  Miss  Reed  acted  thus  in  consequence 
j of  the  resolution  she  had  formed,  as  men- 
tioned in  page  52  of  the  narrative,  to  become 
j acquainted  with  some  one  who  would  in- 
j troduce  her  to  the  superior  of  the  Ursuline 
Community,  and  of  having  been  foiled  in 
! her  interview  with  Bishop  Fenwick,  alluded 
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to  in  page  58 — that  it  was  for  this  purpose 
she  got  herself  introduced  to  Mrs.  Graham 
— and  that  it  was  not  Mrs.  Graham  that  first 
urged  and  requested  her  to  see  me,  as  inti- 
mated in  pages  60  and  6 1 ? 

Miss  Reed,  in  page  186  of  her  narrative, 
leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  of  her  mo- 
tives for  becoming  a member  of  the  Ursuline 
Community.  She  has  not,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ‘discover,  told  the  reader 
what  motives  first  induced  her  to  think  of 
becoming  a Catholic.  She  states  in  her  letter 
to  her  friends,  page  36,  that  her  mother,  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  reminded  her  of  the  so- 
lemn obligation  she  had  taken  upon  herself 
at  the  time  of  her  baptism  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Cambridge;  and  also  that  she 
had  consulted  with  Rev.  Mr.  Crosswell,  pas- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  previously  to 
her  joining  the  Catholics.  She  informed 
me.  whilst  coming  for  instruction,  that  she 
had  seen  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosswell  two  or 
three  different  times.  For  what  purpose 
did  she  consult  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosswell 
previously  to  her  joining  the  Catholics? 
Would  it  be  a wrong  conclusion,  if  tlie  at- 
tentive reader  of  her  narrative  were  to  attri- 
bute her  motives  for  becoming  a Catholic, 
to  her  strong  desire  of  becoming  an  inmate 
of  the  convent  ? 

In  a few  days  after  being  introduced  to 
me,  Miss  Reed  called  at  my  house,  accom- 
panied by  another  person,  (I  believe  a Miss 
Hawkins.)  When  questioned  as  to  her  mo- 
tives for  wishing  to  join  the  Catholic  Church, 
she  told  me  several  times,  that  it  was  in 
compliance  with  her  mothers  wishes  and 
request,  expressed  to  her  (Miss  Reed)  on 
her  death-bed.  Will  not  this  appear  strange- 
ly in  contradiction  to  what  she  nas  stated  in 
her  letter  to  her  friends  ? She  also  told  me, 
more  than  once,  that  her  mother  would  have 
died  a Catholic,  had  she  had  an  opportunity; 
and  that  her  mother  had  told  her  so.  I said 
to  her,  that  in  choosing  her  religion,  it  was 
well  to  pay  some  attention  to  her  parent's 
advice ; but  that  she  must  be  influenced,  not 
by  any  worldly  motives  or  considerations, 
but  chiefly  and  solely  by  a love  of  truth, 
and  a desire  to  serve  God  in  the  best  man- 
ner ; and  in  giving  her  books,  I desired  her 
to  examine  them  carefully,  to  compare  the 
passages  of  Scripture  in  them  with  her  Bible, 
not  to  pass  over  anything  until  fully  satisfied 
and  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  if  she  should 
not  understand  any  part,  to  mark  the  page, 
that  it  might  be  explained  when  she  called 
again.  When  Miss  Reed  first  came  to  me, 
she  was  staying,  or,  as  she  would  have  it, 
visiting,  in  a family  of  the  name  of  Hawkins; 
and,  I believe,  she  did  not  live  with  her  fa- 
ther from  that  time  until  she  left  the  con- 1 


vent.  She  stated  to  me,  that  her  father  had 
driven  her  from  his  house,  or  that  6he  was 
obliged  to  leave  it,  on  account  of  his  ill- 
treatment  to  her  in  consequence  of  her  de- 
termination to  become  a Catholic.  In  a few 
weeks  after  being  introduced  to  me,  she 
came  to  reside  at  No.  29  Austin  Street  I 
was  informed  that  this  arrangement  was 
made  by  persons  who  heard  her  account  of 
the  ill-treatment,  and  of  her  fear  of  her 
friends,  and  who,  witnessing  her  desire, 
wished  she  might  have  a better  opportunity 
of  coming  to  me  for  instruction.  She  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Mr.  Hoyne’s  family  in 
Austin  Street,  and  occasionally  in  Mr. 
Payne’s,  opposite  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Richmond  Street,  until  she  went  to  the  con- 
vent. As  she  states  in  page  65,  that  she 
employed  herself  while  there  in  doing  orna- 
mental work  for  her  Catholic  friends,  and 
also,  in  working  lace  for  the  bishop,  the 
altar,  &c.,  and  again  in  the  next  page,  that 
her  time  was  wholly  employed  in  working 
for  the  Catholics;  tome  may  suppose  that 
a part,  at  least,  of  this  work  was  for  me,  or 
for  the  altar  in  our  church ; I never  received 
from  Miss  Reed  anything  for  myself,  or  for 
the  church,  or  for  the  altar. 

Having  directed  her  attention  to  it,  and 
inquired  about  her  former  baptism,  I consi- 
dered there  was  a reasonable  doubt  as  to 
its  validity,  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
informed  me  it  was  administered ; and  not 
as  some  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  what 
she  mentions  on  the  subject,  page  66,  be- 
cause Catholics  Consider  baptism  as  admi- 
nistered by  Protestants  generally  invalid.  I 
informed  her,  she  might  be  received  by  the 
name  of  Rebecca  Theresa,  or  any  other  she 
preferred ; and  she  herself  chose  Mary  Agnes 
Theresa.  Then,  after  about  three  months 
instruction,  I administered  baptism  to  her 
by  this  name,  using  the  conditional  form, 
“ If  thou  art  not  baptized,  I baptize  thee  ia 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  I was  not  her  sponsor. 
She  continued  receiving  instructions  for 
about  three  months  longer,  before  she  was 
admitted  to  the  holy  Eucharist  or  commu- 
nion. 

After  Miss  Reed  went  to  Mr.  Hoyne’s  she 
came  to  me  for  instruction  generally  once  or 
twice  a week,  and  sometimes  oftener.  On 
many  of  these  occasions  she  used  to  express 
the  strongest  desire  that  she  could  get  into  the 
convent ; she  did  not  care  in  what  capacity. 
She  often  said  that  if  she  could  not  succeed 
in  this,  she  would  go  and  retire  into  a cave 
or  grotto  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire.  I 
always  advised  her  not  to  think  of  joining 
any  religious  order,  at  least  for  some  years, 
until  she  wquld  be  fully  and  thoroughly  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
with  the  duties  that  would,  in  such  a place, 
be  required  of  her.  After  seeing  some  spe- 
cimens of  hqr  writing,  and  being  able  to 
judge,  as  I then  imagined,  of  her  disposi- 
tion, 1 used  to  tell  her  that  I thought  she 
would  not,  and  could  not  be  received  as  an 
Ursuline  at  Mount  Benedict;  and  every  time 
I said  so  to  her,  she  would  hold  down  her 
head,  and  appear  to  cry  and  sometimes  to 
sob.  On  the  same  page,  61,  where  she 
mentions  having  heard  an  affecting  sermon 
on  Good  Friday  evening,  (which  was  April 
1st.)  she  says,  that  by  this  time  she  had  De- 
ctme  a constant  visiter  at  the  convent.  And 
from  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  a person 
might  suppose  that  she  had  frequently  visit- 
ed, and  been  well  acquainted  with  the  su- 
perior. even  before  she  was  introduced  to 
me.  This,  however,  I believe,  was  not  the 
case.  Miss  Reed  had  been  a considerable 
time  at  Mr.  Hoyne’s,  before  I yielded  to  her 
oft-repeated  entreaties  to  give  her  a letter  of 
introduction  to  the  superior;  and  when  I did 
so,  it  did  not  procure  for  Miss  Reed  the  de- 
sired interview;  it  was  only  when  I next 
saw  the  superior,  and  told  her  that  I did  not 
consider  Miss  Reed  a fit  person  to  become 
a member  of  their  community,  that  is,  an 
Ursuline ; that  my  object  in  wishing  her  to 
see  Miss  Reed,  was,  that  perhaps  she  (the 
superior)  might  succeed  in  disabusing  her  of 
her  notions  about  becoming  a nun ; it  was, 
I say,  only  after  this  explanation  that  the 
superior  consented,  and  even  then  with  some 
reluctance,  to  see  Miss  Reed. 

In  her  letter  to  her  friends,  Miss  Reed 
mentions,  page  37,  that  when  she  began  to 
write  her  narrative,  she  was  able  to  make 
only  memoranda.  I suppose  she  meant  to 
show  how  good  her  memory  was,  by  mark- 
ing as  quotations,  language  that  she  attri- 
butes to  me  as  well  as  to  others.  Now,  if  it 
be  shown  that  her  memory  failed  her,  that 
she  contradicts  herself — and  that,  too.  in 
matters  which  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  made,  on  a mind  like  Miss  Reed’s,  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression — will  it  be  un- 
reasonable to  conclude  that  she  mistakes, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  other  parts  of  her 
narrative?  In  page  72  she  says,  that  on 
Sabbath  morning,  August  5th,  1831,  she 
was  attended  to  the  gate  of  the  convent  by 
her  friend  Mrs.  Graham,  that  is,  when  she 
went  to  reside  at  the  convent  After  sigh- 
ing so  long,  and  desiring  so  ardently  to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  the  convent,  surely  Miss 
Reed  would  not  easily  forget  the  happy  day 
when  all  her  wishes  were  realized.  To 
show  that  she  did  not,  she  marks  the  day 
and  date ; and  as  if  to  show  the  more  par- 
ticularly, this  is  the  only  date  she  gives  in 


the  whole  of  her  narrative,  at  least  as  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  discover.  Now  I beg 
you  to  observe,  first,  that  the  5th  of  August, 
in  1831,  fell  not  on  a Sabbath  or  Sunday, 
but  on  Friday  ; next,  she  states,  page  66, 
that  she  stood  sponsor  for  Mrs.  Graham’s 
daughter — now  this,  according  to  the  record 
made  of  it  at  the  time,  was  September  4th, 
1831.  Further,  I received  three  notes  from 
the  superior  relative  to  Miss  Reed,  bearing 
date  August  12th,  September  2d,  and  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1831.  m the  one  dated  Sep- 
tember 2d,  the  superior  writes:  “I  think  it 
best  that  Miss  Reed  should  make  her  con- 
fession and  communion  before  she  enters 
and  in  the  one  of  September  12th,  11  If  she 
(Miss  Reed)  has  made  it  (her  first  commu- 
nion) to-day,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
direct  her  to  come  here,  immediately  after 
High  Mass.”  Now  let  the  impartial  reader 
compare  these  dates  with  that  given  by 
Miss  Reed,  and  judge. 

In  page  67,  Miss  Reed  says  she  was 
questioned  by  the  superior  with  regard  to  a 
conversation  which  took  place  between  her 
brother  and  herself  on  Charlestown  Bridge, 
an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Jesuit,  highly  exaggerated,  as  she  says.  If 
you  look  at  the  following  pages,  you  will,  I 
am  confident,  say  that  the  interview  at 
which  the  questions  were,  if  at  all,  asked, 
must  have  taken  place  some  time  before 
she  went  to  reside  at  the  convent.  Now,  if 
Miss  Reed  was  right  in  stating  that  she 
went  to  the  convent  August  the  5th,  how 
did  she  know  of  the  publication  in  the  Je- 
suit of  August  6th,  relative  to  that  conversa- 
tion? Did  she  read  the  Jesuit  in  the  con- 
vent ? Does  she  say  that  such  reading  oc- 
cupied any  part  of  her  time  while  there  ? 
When  did  she  ask  me,  as  mentioned  in  the 
note  at  the  bottom  of  page  67,  to  explain  to 
her  what  that  publication  meant?  When 
did  I promise  her  to  have  it  corrected  ? By 
whom  was  the  conversation  exaggerated? 
By  way  of  explanation,  let  me  relate  how 
the  meeting  with  her  brother  occurred,  and 
the  account  given  of  it  at  the  time  by  Miss 
Reed  herseln  For  some  time  previous  to 
June  12,  Ellen  Munnigle,  of  Milk  Row,  then 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  used  to  come 
with  others  to  the  church  to  get  instructions 
preparatoiy  to  receiving  communion  and 
confirmation.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
this  girl  called  to  see  Miss  Reed,  who  then, 
living  very  retired,  (see  note  page  70,)  was 
advised  to  accompany  this  girl,  for  the  sake 
of  a walk,  om  the  rrison  Bridge  leading 
from  Charlestown  to  the  Canal  or  Craigie’s 
Bridge.  When  she  saw  her  brother,  she 
desired  the  girl  to  go  off  quick.  There  was, 
then,  no  one  to  give  any  account  of  the 
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conversations  but  Miss  Reed  and  her  bro- 
ther. By  whom  was  it  exaggerated?  Miss 
Reed  reiurned  to  Mr.  Payne’s  in  tears,  much 
excited,  and  apparently  in  danger  of  swoon- 
ing. She  urged  Mrs.  Payne,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  to  go  for  me  immediately. 
Not  being  at  home  at  the  time,  I did  not 
see  Miss  Reed  until  after  nightfall.  When 
I called,  I found  Miss  Reed  still  in  tears, 
and  wTas  informed  by  her  and  by  Mrs.  Payne, 
to  whom  she  had  already  told  the  story, 
that  her  brother  met  her  on  the  bridge, 
shook  her  violently  by  the  arm,  and  threat- 
ened to  throw  her  over  into  the  water. 
Thinking  the  story  to  be  true,  I mentioned 
it  a few  days  afterwards  to  Dr.  0‘ Flaherty 
in  Boston,  without  the  least  intention  or  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  made  public. 
And  though  the  meeting  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  nothing  relative  to  it 
was  published  in  the  Jesuit  until  August. 
Now,  if  no  such  conversation  took  place 
between  her  brother  and  herself,  why  did 
she  say  that  it  did?  Was  it  to  excite  in  her 
behalf  the  greater  sympathy  of  the  Catho- 
lics? Let  the  candid  reader  judge  if  she 
was  likely  to  ask  me  to  explain  what  the 
publication  of  it  meant. 

The  next  morning  after  Miss  Reed  left 
the  convent,  Mrs.  Graham's  brother,  Mr, 
James  Manson,  called  on  me,  told  me  the 
circumstance,  and  requested  I would  go 
and  see  her.  I told  him  in  reply,  that,  from 
the  manner  in  which  she  left  the  convent, 
and  the  language  he  said  she  used  at  Mr. 
Kidder’s,  (the  house  to  which  Miss  Reed 
went  on  making  her  escape,)  I supposed 
Miss  Reed  did  not  want  to  see  me,  and  I | 
declined  going.  He  said  Mrs.  Graham  felt 
very  anxious  and  apprehensive  lest  she 
might  be  blamed  for  what  she  had  done  in 
regard  to  Miss  Reed,  and  wished  to  ask 
my  advice;  I then  promised  to  go  in  the 
afternoon.  I would  here  remark,  that  nei- 
ther Mrs.  Graham  nor  her  brother  were 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  that 
time,  nor  for  a long  time  after;  and  I be- 
lieve that  Miss  Reed’s  language  and  con- 
duct contributed  not  a little  to  induce  them 
to  become  Catholics.  When  I went  to 
Milk  Row,  Mrs.  Graham  repeated  to  me  the 
circumstances  of  the  preceding  evening, 
and  said  Miss  Reed  wished  to  see  me.  At 
this  interview  with  Miss  Reed,  during  which 
I took  care  that  other  persons  should  be 
present,  I expressed  my  regret  for  her  leav- 
ing the  convent  as  she  did,  knowing  that 
she  might  have  left  it  otherwise,  if  she 
wished;  and  my  hope  that  she  would  not 
make  it  more  public,  fearing  lest  it  might 
redound  to  the  injury  of  the  convent.  She 
accused  the  bishop  and  the  superior,  but  in 


general  terms,  of  being  bad,  wicked  per- 
sons. When  pressed  to  tell  what  the  supe- 
rior had  done  to  her,  she  said  she  deceived 
her,  by  promising  her  at  one  time  that  she 
would  be  admitted  to  become  an  Ursuline. 
and  telling  her  at  other  times  she  would 
not.  I said  to  her,  that  even  if  the  superior 
had  acted  wrong  towards  her,  I hoped  she 
would  not  do  so,  by  now  forsaking  the  reli- 
gion she  had  embraced  after  mature  delibe- 
ration. Miss  Reed  appeared  to  get  angry, 
even  at  the  suggestion  of  such  an  idea,  ana 
said  she  would  die  sooner  than  abandon  her 
religion.  Seeing  a sheet  of  paper  on  the 
table  by  her  side,  with  a few  words  written 
on  it,  1 asked  her  what  she  had  been  writing. 
She  then  showed  me  a slate  on  which  was 
written  the  draught  of  a letter,  she  said,  to 
Miss  Kennedy  in  New  York,  (the  person  so 
often  mentioned  bv  the  name  of  Mary  Fran- 
cis,) informing  her  of  the  step  she  had 
taken,  and  asking  her  advice  and  assistance 
to  get  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Emmets- 
burg.  I did  not  say,  as  she  states  in  page 
178,  that  I had  conveyed  a novice  to  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  Not  only  l had  not  done 
so,  but  at  that  time  had  not  advised  or  re- 
commended any  persons  to  go  to  that  insti- 
tution. I did  not  offer  to  convey  Miss  Reed 
to  them,  for  I knew  they  would  not  receive 
her.  She  expressed  her  fears  that  the  Ca- 
tholics would  kill  her  for  having  run  away 
from  the  convent.  I told  her  she  need  not 
be  the  least  alarmed  or  uneasy  on  that  ac- 
count. Had  she  really  any  such  fears? 
Besides  Mrs.  Graham’s  daughter,  there  was 
another  Catholic,  Mr.  Barr,  in  the  house : 
and  after  remaining  five  weeks  in  that 
house,  she  spent  more  than  a week  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  both  Catholics.  It 
was  not  until  the  next  day  after  this  inter- 
view with  Miss  Reed,  I informed  the  supe- 
rior where  she  was.  On  Saturday,  the  2 let, 
1 again  went  to  Milk  Row,  saw  and  con- 
versed with  Miss  Reed  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Barr,  who  offered  to  retire,  but  at  my 
request  remained.  The  account  of  this 
second  interview,  as  given  in  pages  181  and 
182  of  the  narrative,  is  entirely  incorrect. 
It  is  not  true  that  Miss  Reed  did  not  consent 
to  see  me  until  after  much  pereuasion  from 
Mrs.  Graham.  Mrs.  Graham  was  not  at 
home  at  the  time.  She  had  gone  to  the 
convent  in  compliance  with  the  request  in 
the  superior  s letter  which  she  received  the 
preceding  day.  I then  knew  nothing  of 
Miss  Reed’s  father  or  relations  but  what  I 
had  learned  from  Miss  Reed  herself;  so 
that  even  if  I had  spoken,  as  she  states, 
which  I deny,  it  must  have  been  upon  the 
strength  of  her  own  information.  I did  not 
ask  her  to  go  to  the  superior,  for  1 well 
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knew  the  superior  did  not  wish  to  see  her. 
So  far  from  saying  she  did  not  then  believe 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  she  expressed  her 
hopes  of  getting  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
through  the  assistance  of  Miss  Kennedy. 
She  did  not  say  she  believed  I would  take 
her  life,  or  that  she  would  not  trust  herself 
in  my  clutches  again.  No,  no.  She  did 
not,  at  least,  seem  to  entertain  such  a bad 
opinion  of  me.  For  the  next  morning  after 
she  received  the  letter  mentioned  in  page 
184,  she  came  to  my  room  alone , to  show 
me  the  letter  and  to  ask  ray  advice.  In 
that  letter  Miss  Kennedy  expressed  her  re- 
gret for  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Reed 
had  left  the  convent,  and  advised  her  not 
to  let  it  be  known  to  any  one,  but  to  the 
good  lady  (Mrs.  Graham)  to  whose  house 
she  had  gone,  and  to  her  confessor.  I ask- ; 
ed  her  why  she  did  not  follow  Miss  Kenne- 
dy’s advice  in  this  respect,  as  she  pretended 
to  have  done  in  leaving  the  convent : and 
reminded  her  that  I was  not  her  confessor 
since  she  had  gone  to  the  convent.  I have 
thought  it  was  this  expression  of  mine  that 
induced  Miss  Reed  to  go  to  confession  to 
me  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  In  a 
few  days  she  came  again  to  my  room,  and 
akme.  She  did  not  appear  much  afraid  to 
trust  herself  in  my  clutches,  or  that  I would 
take  her  life.  She  asked  my  advice  what 
to  do,  and  wished  she  could  get  to  New 
York.  I again  directed  her  attention  to 
Miss  Kennedy’s  letter,  and  showed  her  that 
Miss  Kennedy  promised  nothing  specific — 
but  only  that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power 
to  procure  her  (Miss  Reed)  a situation  if 
she  did  go  to  New  York.  I told  her  that, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  only 
ad  vice  I could  give  her.  was  to  try  to  get 
into  some  family  where  she  might  support 
herself  by  her  work,  or  to  return  to  her 
friends;  and  that  I feared,  if  she  did  the 
latter,  she  would  be  prevailed  upon  or  in- 
duced to  forsake  the  Catholic  religion. 
When  I mentioned  this,  she  held  down  her 
head,  and  seemed  to  cry,  as  formerly  ; and 
declared,  as  she  did  at  Milk  Row,  that  she 
would  never  abandon  her  religion;  and 
hoped  I had  a better  opinion  of  her,  than  to 
think  she  would  ever  do  such  a thing. 

Having  by  this  time  some  suspicions  of 
her  sincerity,  I watched  her  more  closely 
than  I used  on  former  occasions,  and  per- 
ceived that  not  only  there  were  no  streams 
of  tears  flowing  down  her  cheeks,  but  that 
not  a drop  even  appeared  in  her  eyes. 
Next  day  she  sent  Mrs.  Payne  again  to  ask 
my  advice.  Mrs.  Payne  told  me  that  Miss 
Reed  had  sent  her  tne  day  before  with  a 
message  to  her  sister  in  Boston,  and  that 
her  friends  did  not  appear  very  anxious  for 


her  return  to  them.  Miss  Reed  often  ex- 
pressed a wish,  Bince  6he  left  the  convent, 
and  particularly  to  Mrs.  Payne,  that  1 would 
employ  her  as  organist  in  our  church.  I 
desired  Mrs.  Payne  to  tell  Miss  Reed,  that 
I had  no  advice  to  send  her  but  what  I gave 
herself  the  preceding  day.  Miss  Reed, 
now  finding  she  would  not  be  supported 
idle  by  her  Catholic  friends,  sent  for  her 
brother,  with  whom  she  left  Mrs.  Payne’s. 
Her  father,  I was  told,  had  called  to  see 
her  a few  days  before. 

Since  Miss  Reed  left  the  convent,  I have 
heard  much  of  her  crucifying  herself,  and 
other  of  her  antics,  before  she  went  to  the 
convent ; but  as  they  did  not  come  under 
my  own  observation,  I will  not  mention 
them  here.  I will  say,  however,  that  un- 
questionably, had  I been  informed  of  them 
at  the  proper  time,  I would  not  have  so 
easily  received  her,  nor  admitted  her  to 
communion,  even  after  about  six  months’ 
instruction. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  facts,  and  circum- 
stances, and  conversations  which  I have 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the  pre- 
sence, and  within  the  knowledge  of  other 
persons,  I can  confidently  appeal  to  these 
persons  to  confirm  the  truth  of  them  as  by 
me  stated.  As  to  the  conversations  that 
took  place  between  Miss  Reed  and  myself 
when  no  other  person  was  present,  and  con- 
cerning which  she  is  either  silent  or  gives 
a different  version  from  what  I have  stated, 
I would  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
besides  the  difference  of  her  stories  to  me, 
and  I may  add,  to  others,  concerning  for  in- 
stance, her  mother,  the  conversation  with 
her  brother,  and  what  she  states  concerning 
these  in  her  book,  she  herself  acknowledges 
that  she  acted  with  duplicity  and  dissimula- 
tion in  the  convent,  and  then  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  leave  to  a candid  and  impartial  pub- 
lic to  judge  between  Miss  Reed’9  veracity 
and  mine.  When  it  is  considered  that  she 
acted  thus  in  the  convent,  according  to  her 
own  acknowledgment,  will  it  appear  incre- 
dible to  suppose  that  she  was  capable  of 
acting  with  similar  dissimulation  on  other 
occasions] 

I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  By&ne. 

Charlestown,  March  31st,  1835. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  A CONVENT. 

We  have  read  this  production  of  the  per- 
sons who  assume  the  name  of  Sister  Mary 
Agnes,  alias  Miss  Rebecca  Theresa  Reeu. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  we  have  seldom  been 
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more  amused  by  any  work  of  fiction.  To 
any  person  who  knows  anything  of  any 
convent,  but  especially  of  a convent  of  the 
Ursuline  Order,  of  the  same  congregation 
as  that  whose  nouse  was  destroyed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, this  cannot  fail  to  be  a supremely 
ridiculous  little  morsel.  Those  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  such  acquaint- 
ance, necessarily  lose  the  enjoyment. 

The  committee  of  publication  compare 
their  effort  to  that  of  Martin  Luther;  and 
flatter  themselves  that  their  measure,  like 
his,  must,  by  “the  more  thinking  and  judi- 
cious part  of  mankind,"  be  looked  upon  as 
the  wisest  step  which,  even  in  a mere  world- 
ly and  prudential  light,  could  possibly  have 
been  taken  to  render  contemptible  and  abor- 
tive the  expected  fulmination  of  the  Roman 
court!!!  Yet  they  “do  not  propose  to  in- 
stitute a grave  comparison  between  Luther's 
little  treatise  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  narrative  of  a Six  Months'  Residence  in 
a Convent  in  the  nineteenth  century ; but 
there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  two  cases  that  are  not  al- 
together unapt." 

The  first  point  of  resemblance  is,  the  de- 
nunciation of  both  treatises,  not  only  “ by 
the  Catholics  and  their  friends,"  but  even 
the  startling  of  many  of  the  apparent  friends 
of  truth,  and  the  New  Testament,  at  the 
boldness  of  presuming  to  publish  “the  little 
treatise  of  Mr.  Luther,  ana  the  little  narrative 
of  Miss  Reed."  The  next  point  of  resem- 
blance is,  that  in  each  case  the  statements 
of  the  abuses  and  follies  of  convents  and 
monasteries  rested,  for  some  time,  on  the 
individual  assertions  of  Mr.  Luther  and  Miss 
Reed.  The  third  point  is,  that  the  little 
treatise  and  the  little  narrative,  were  both 
denounced  and  condemned,  by  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  real  contents,  as  “ he- 
retical, scandalous,  and  offensive  to  pious 
ears."  A fourth  is — that  Luther  ventured 
to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  advisers  of  the  publication  of  the  nar- 
rative venture  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
convents.  All  which,  we  assure  them,  they 
may  venture  to  deny  without  “ heresy,  scan- 
dal. or  offence  of  pious  ears:"  for  they  are 
botn  denied  by  good  Catholics.  Another, 
point  of  analogy  is,  that  the  great  man  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  great  committee 
to-day,  “conscientiously  believed  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  give  the  little  treatise  and 
the  little  narrative  to  the  Christian  public." 
And  now  the  great  committee  “ anticipate, 
as  a matter  of  course,  from  a portion  of  the 
community,"  all  manner  of  denunciations 
and  excommunications  as  “obstinate  here- 
tics, fit  only  to  be  delivered  to  Satan,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh."  Upon  this  point  we 


are  anxious  to  dissipate  their  apprehensions, 
and  we  do  so  with  pleasure.  We  have 
communicated  with  the  inquisitor  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  has  authorized  us  publicly 
to  declare  that,  so . far  as  his  authority  ex- 
tends, they  shall  never  be  molested,  de- 
nounced, excommunicated,  or  even  looked 
after  by  a familiar  of  the  holy  office ; and, 
as  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  they  shall 
suffer  less  than  did  the  unfortunate  Marcy— 
they  shall  be  as  safe  as  Buzzell ; nor  will  it 
be  necessary  for  them,  he  supposes,  to  hold 
out  their  hats  as  Buzzell  is  said  to  have  done, 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  his  grateful 
fellowKutizens;  for  their  publisher  has  the 
means  of  affording  them  abundant  compen- 
sation. 

The  publishing  committee  assign,  in  the 
following  passages  of  their  introduction, 
what  we  consider  a joint  motive  with  that 
of  good  profit,  as  inducing  the  publication. 

“ We  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  this 
little  work,  if  universally  diffused,  will  do 
more  by  its  unaffected  simplicity  in  deterring 
Protestant  parents  from  educating  their 
daughters  in  Catholic  nunneries,  than  could 
the  most  laboured  and  learned  discourses 
on  the  dangers  of  Popery." — p.  13. 

“ If  the  facts  were  such  as  ought  to  put 
Protestant  parents  on  their  guard , against 
educating  their  daughters  at  Catholic  clois- 
ters."— p.  22. 

“Protestant  American  citizens,  who  re- 
gard. it  as  a heinous  moral  offence , to.  tell  the 
truth,  and  expose  the  danger  and  folly  of 
educating  the  daughters  of  free  republicans 
at  Catholic  convents,  must  assuredly  ap- 

Srove  of  the  eulogiura  the  infidel  historian, 
[ume,  pronounces  on  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth." 
— p.  32. 

“ And,  least  of  all,  are  we  called  upon  to 
pronounce  panegyrics  upon  nunneries  and 
Catholic  seminaries,  in  order  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers,  by  inducing  more'  Protestant 
Christians  to  neglect  our  own  schools,  and 
send  their  daughters  to  be  educated  in  a 
convent." — p.  47. 

The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  tell  the 
truth,  as  they  say,  to  disclose  facts,  for  the 
above  purpose. 

Let  us  test  some  of  his  statements  of  fact 
made  by  the  committee : — 

They  tell  us,  p.  44,  that  a Protestant  sena- 
tor of  Ohio,  standing  in  the  streets  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  compelled  to  take  off  his  hat 
in  honour  to  the  Catholic  ceremony  of  the 
passing  Host.  The  papers  that  circulated 
this  fact)  asserted  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
the  passing  bishop.  Next. — It  was  not  a se- 
nator, but  some  one  else.  Next. — It  was 
nobody  that  could  be  found ; — just  as  an  Irish 
Catholic  priest,  Father  Sheehy,  was  hanged 
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in  Clogheen,  for  the  murder  of  a man  named 
Bridges,  whose  dead  body  could  be  found 
nowhere;  but,  as  Father  0 Leary  remarked, 
whose  living  body  was  subsequently  disco- 
vered in  Newfoundland.  In  pp.  23,  24. 
They  say  “it  was  the  determination  of  the 
friends  of  Miss  R.,  in  conformity  to  her 
wishes,  not  to  give  publicity  to  her  narrative 
unless  it  became  indispensable  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  nor  then  until  such  disposition  had 
been  made  of  the  pending  prosecutions  of 
the  rioters,  as  to  render  such  a course  free 
from  all  just  imputation  of  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  public  justice.”  Yet  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  is  authorized  to  say,  that  the 
narrative  “ was  in  the  hands  of  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Crossweli,  her  pastor,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
influence  that  the  book  was  not  then  publish- 
ed.” And  the  Essex  Banner  informs  us  that 
Prescott  P.  Pond,  the  brother-in-law  of  Miss 
Reed,  is  now  awaiting  his  trial  upon  the 
charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  burn- 
ing the  convent. 

The  committee  * say,  p.  14  of  the  nar- 
rative, that  “ not  one  of  those  at  whose  sug- 
gestion it  is  now  published,  had  ever  heard 
of  it  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
vent, and  we  are  well  assured  that  very  few 
persons,  indeed,  knew  that  it  had  ever  been 
written  until  after  the  outrage  at  Charlestown 
had  been  committed.”  They  say,  p.  4, 
usoon  after  she  left  the  convent,  (two  years 
and  a half  before  the  destruction,)  the  young 
lady  had  committed  the  narrative  to  writing, 
although  that  fact  was  known  to  but  few 
persons,  including  her  pastor  and  her  imme- 
diate friends  and  advisers.”  In  p.  28,  they 
say,  :c  It  was  not  until  this  publication  of 
Judge  Fay  appeared  that  Miss  R.  fully  con- 
sented that  her  friends  should  publish  her 
narrative.”  In  her  own  letter,  in  reply  to 
Judge  Fay,  p.  31,  she  says  of  the  narrative, 
“ If.  however,  it  should  be  published,  there 
will  be  no  ‘pruning  or  purgation,’  as  is 
feared  by  the  learned  judge,  Tbut  it  will,  on 
the  contrary,  be  more  full  and  explicit  than 
was  originally  intended;  for,  when  written, 
it  was  not  intended  for  publication.”  And 
in  the  same  letter,  p.  30.  She  says,  “ I did 
not  permit  eyen  my  own  sisters  to  lead  the 
manuscript  which  I had  written  concerning 
it.”  In  the  reply,  p.  29.  she  says— that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  convent, 
“ no  conversation  of  importance  with  regard 
to  it  had  ever  been  held  by  me  with  but 
two  persons.  One  of  them  is  the  reverend 
gentleman  of  whose  church  I am  now  a 
member,  and  the  other  is  a resident  in  the 
country.”  Who,  then,  let  us  ask,  were  the 
immediate  friends  and  advisers,  besides  the 
pastor? — p.  4. 


In  the  month  of  last  October,  the  com- 
mittee received  from  Miss  R.,  they  inform 
us,  j).  36,  a communication  which  it  would 
appear  accompanied  the  narrative,  and  in 
that  communication  we  read,  p.  37;  “At 
the  time  I related  the  facts  contained  m this 
narrative  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.,  he  advised  me. 
as  soon  as  I was  able,  to  put  in  writing  all 
that  I had  learned  and  experienced  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism  while  among  them,  and 
while  in  the  convent.  At  first  F was  able  to 
make  only  memoranda,  but  I have  at  last 
endeavoured,  in  ray  own  simple  language, 
to  place  them  together  in  something  like 
the  form  of  a narrative,  for  your  perusal.” 
Thus  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  only  then 
at  last  the  memoranda  were  placed  in  the 
form  of  a narrative.  And  yet  trie  committee 
tell  us,  p.  36,  “The  form  in  which  it  is 
now  published  is  a revision  of  the  original 
draft,  not  memoranda,  “ by  Miss  R.”  She 
tells  us' that  “ it  is  in  her  own  simple  lan- 
guage.” They  tell  us  that  what  is  published 
is  a,  revision  “ under  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends,” — “ with  a few  unimportant  cor- 
rections.”’ How  then  was  this  narrative 
ready  for  publication,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosswell  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  the  publication  then  prevented  only 
by  his  influence  ? How  did  it  happen  that 
it  was  given  to  the  publishing  committee  of 
judicious  friends  for  their  perusal  and  unim- 
portant correction  in  OctoDer,  if  it  was  only 
when  the  publication  of  Judge  Fay  appeared 
on  the  5th  of  the  subsequent  January,  that 
she  consented  to  the  publication,  which 
publication  was  prevented  three  years  be- 
fore, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosswell? 

But  we  have  been  led  from  our  purpose. 
We  said  that  Miss  Reed  s narrative  amused 
us.  We  have  the  honour  of  knowing 
the  mother  superior  of  the  convent : and  a 
more  intelligent  woman,  [or  one]  of  [more] 
highly  cultivated  manners,  we  have  seldom 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet.  Imagine  a 
girl  who,  we  are  informed,  had  been  herself 
a servant,  introduced  by  her  own  servant  to 
a lady  of  this  description.  And  on  the  first 
interview,  page  55,  “ taking  my  hand,  she 
said,  ‘ 0,  it  feels  more  like  a pancake  than 
anything  else.’  ” Miss  Reed  was  not  yet  a 
Catholic,  and  yet  the  lady  asks  her  “ in 
what  capacity  I desired  to  enter  the  institu- 
tion, whether  as  a recluse  or  a scholar.” 
To  any  one  who  knows  a convent,  nothing 
is  more  amusingly  ridiculous.  Amongst  the 
Ursulines  there  are  no  recluses;  and  a very 
pious  Catholic  lady  would  have  to  make 
several  applications,  before  making  such 
mighty  progress.  However,  Miss  Reed 
could  work  miracles.  She  entered  the  con- 
vent in  1831,  and  killed  Sister  Magdalene, 
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at  whose  funeral  service  Father  Taylor  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar,  though  our  respected 
friend  Taylor  had  quitted  Boston,  sailed 
from  New  York  in  November,  1826,  lived 
at  Bourdeaux,  and  died  in  Paris,  yet  in  p. 
137.  Sister  Mary  Agnes  makes  him  officiate 
at  the  altar  of  the  convent,  near  Boston. 
This  exceeds  her  story  of  changing  the  meat 
under  the  pewter  plate  into  fish,  p.  158. 

The  account  which  she  gives  of  the  in- 
terment, p.  138,  is  as  amusingly  incorrect, 
as  if  Miss  Mary  Agnes  had  written  it  pur- 
posely to  mislead : and  the  declaration  re- 
specting the  omission  of  the  usual  prayers, 
because  the  bishop  said  Magdalene's  soul 
had  gone  immediately  to  heaven,  is  we  sus- 
pect, the  work  of  the  judicious  friends  who 
made  the  unimportant  corrections. 

We  recollect  a prosecution  of  two  men 
for  an  assault  and  battery,  and  divers  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  under  the 
following  circumstances.  They  pretended 
to  be  freemasons,  and  undertook  for  a sti- 
pulated sum  to  have  some  poor  gull  u arch- 
ed.” At  a determined  time  and  place,  they 
commenced  operations — and  amongst  other 
proceedings  in  the  ceremonial,  they  shaved 
one  side  of  the  novice;s  head,  clothed  him 
in  some  strange  robe,  and  placed  him  in  a 
coffin,  which  they  covered  with  a pall, 
whilst  they  sat  down  to.  supper.  This  pro- 
bably was  what  suggested  the  notion  of  the 
note  at  p.  139.  “I  learned  that  the  usual 
custom  was  to  place  them  in  a black  coffin, 
covered  with  a black  pall,  when  they  were 
to  take  the  black  vows.'*  The  very  mode  of 
administering  extreme  unction,  as  main- 
tained in  p.  131,  is  described  in  such  a way, 
as  shows  the  grossest  ignorance.  And  giving 
the  viaticum  after  the  anointing;  saying  Mass 
before  and  after  the  administration,  is  just 
as  exact  a description  as  is  the  blunder  of 
saying  Complin  at  five  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore Prime  was  recited. 

In  page  93,  she  got  as  penance  from  the 
Lady  Superior,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  floor  with  her  tongue,  and  to  eat  a 
crust  of  bread  in  the  morning  for  her  portion  ; 
but  she  cunningly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  her  hand  instead  of  her  tongue — atid  as 
respects  the  crust , deponent  sayeth  not.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  as  good  as  what 
sfie  relates  in  p.  109,  where  the  superior 
u showed  me  a phial,  which  she  said,  con- 
tained some  of  St.  Theresa’s  tears ; she  said 
if  I would  save  my  tears  while  in  devotion, 
she  could  tell  by  them,  whether  I should 
ever  arrive  to  the  perfection  of  a saint.”  In 
p.  123,  her  reception  took  place.  This  is  a 
most  amusing  series  of  blunders.  She  re- 
fused the  white  veil  because  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  did  not  wear  it,  and  it  was  omitted. 


And  she  made  vows,  the  substance  of  which 
she  gives.  The  reception  is  the  ceremony 
of  giving  the  white  veil,  at  which  no  vow  is 
made.  But  we  should  fill  our  sheet  by  the 
mere  enumeration  of  the  notorious  blunders, 
not  to  allude  to  notorious  and  monstrous 
falsehoods. 

The  committee  would  have  done  better 
to  lay  the  scene  in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  to 
give  the  ceremonial  of  some  order  in  the 
clouds.  This  was  the  old  fashion ; and  it 
was  far  safer  for  fiction. 

We  shall  wait  for  the  answer  of  the  su- 
perior; though  we  regret  that  she  conde- 
scended to  answer. 

One  of  the  Boston  papers  has  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Answer  to  Six  Months  in  a Convent. — 
John  H.  Eastborn  has  just  published  u An 
Answer  to  Six  Months  in  a Convent,  expo- 
sing its  falsehoods  and  manifold  absurdities 
— by  the  Lady  Superior,  with  some  prelimi- 
nary remarks.”  This  is  a large  pamphlet, 
of  66  pages,  including  an  appendix  contain- 
ing various  documents,  besides  the  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  which  occupy  thirty-seven 
pages,  smaller  type.  We  have  not  yet  read 
this  production,  and  of  course  cannot  judge 
of  its  merits.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  first  paragraph : 

u It  is  a duty  that  I owe  to  myself,  and 
the  community  of  which  I form  the  respon- 
sible head,  to  assert  before  the  world,  the 
falsehoods  and  baseness  of  Miss  Reed,  and 
to  prove  them  to  be  so,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  charges  against  us  will  admit  of  proof. 
Of  herself.  Miss  Reed  is  nothing;  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  she 
is  capable  of  extensive  mischief  and  injury. 
Her  ialsehoods  did  us  no  harm,  as  long  as 
they  were  circulated  by  her  alone,  among 
those  who  uw  acquainted  xcith  her  character  ; 
they  become  potent  only  when  adopted 
by  an  irresponsible  association,  well  known, 
however,  as  leading  agitators  and  secta- 
rians.” 

SECTION  XIX. 

From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Daily^Adveniser. 

THE  CONVENT  CONTROVERSY. 

Miss  Reed's  Book — The  Lady  Superior’s 
Answer. 

We  have  received,  by  mail,  a copy  of  a 
pamphlet  from  the  press  of  Eastbum,  Bos- 
ton. entitled  an  a Answer  to  Six  Months  in 
a Convent,  exposing  its  falsehoods  and 
manifest  absurdities.  By  the  Lady  Supe- 
rior: with  preliminary  remarks.” 

We  have  taken  no  part,  and  hardly  per- 
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mitted  ourselves  to  express  an  opinion  hither- 
to, in  this  controversy.  We  have  seen  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  excitement  in  Massa- 
chusetts, arising  from  its  agitation,  and 
while  we  have  had  our  own  views  of  the 
case,  we  have  forborne  to  express  them 
until  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
both  sides.  The  publication  of  the  u An- 
swer7 affords  us  this  opportunity. 

Our  sympathies  have,  from  the  first,  been 
enlisted  in  favour  of  the  community  at 
Mount  Benedict;  not  as  religionists — for  in 
this  light  we  differ  totally  from  them — but 
as  upright,  defenceless,  and  conscientious 
women,  by  their  sex.  situation,  occupation, 
and  profession,  entitled  to  our  kindness, 
protection,  and  respect.  The  confiagralion 
of  their  building,  by  a portion  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  we  have  ever  looked 
upon  as  disgraceful  in  the  highest  degree, 
being  unprovoked,  inhuman,  and  offensive, 
against  all  laws,  human  and  moral.  We 
deplore  that  it  was  so  difficult,  from  the 
over-excited  state  of  popular  feeling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  outrage,  to  bring  the  perpe- 
trators to  justice,  and  must  confess  that  we 
were  among  those  who  thought  that  some 
redress  from  some  quarter  should  be  prof- ! 
fered  the  Ursuline  Community,  b^  way  of  j 
restoring  to  them  some  portion  of  what  the 
popular  frenzy  had  deprived  them  of  so 
madly.  We  will  not  deny  that  the  strong 
asseverations  of  some  of  the  editors  and 
contributors  of  newspapers  in  Boston,  that 
disclosures  would  be  made,  showing  the 
convent  at  Charlestown  to  have  been  a 
Catholic  school , for  the  inculcation  of  Catho- 
lic principles  and  doctrines,  upon  Protestant 
minds,  had  some  effect  towards  raising  in 
our  minds  a doubt  on  the  subject — and  the 
publication  of  Miss  Reedrs  “ bix  Months  in  j 
a Con  vent, 77  with  the  “ Introduction,77  by 
the  publishers,  somewhat  deepened  this 
doubt,  and  affected  our  judgment.  The 
temperate  and  able  reply  of  the  Lady  Su- 
perior to  that  work,  has  entirely  restored.  | 
we  are  free  to  say,  our  confidence  in  the  > 
pore  intentions,  and  upright  character  of  j 
the  community  of  Ursulines,  late  of  Mount 
Benedict,  now  residing  at  Roxbury.  It  is 
an  entire  jrfutation  of  the  stories  of  Miss 
Reed ; an  *this  refutation  is  not  made  out 
upon  Catholic  testimony  alone,  but  upon 
the  evidence  coming  from  disinterested  Prc* 
testants— or,  if  not  disinterested,  vet  deeply 
interested  in  knowing  and  promulgating  the 
troth  as  to  the  character  of  an  institution  to 
which  they  have  entrusted  the  education  of 
their  daughters.  « 

Almost  every  page  of  Miss  Reed’s  book 
is  Bhown  to  be  false ; not  only  bv  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Lady  Superior,  but  by  corrobo- 


rating circumstances  of  so  direct  and  ob- 
vious a character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  candid  mind,  [concerning]  the  aspersions 
they  are  cited  to  confute.  The  claim  to  the 
character  of  a professed  nun,  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Reed,  is  successfully  disproved,  she 
having  doubtlessly  assumed  it,  in  order  to 
gain  that  credence  with  her  readers,  which 
she  could  not  expect,  unless  it  could  be 
made  to  appear  that  she  had  been  admitted 

within  the  veil.77  The  very  title  of  her 
work,  u Sir  Months  in  a Convent,77  is  shown 
by  positive  evidence,  deduced  from  her  own 
assertions  as  well  as  facts  based  on  the 
strongest  circumstantial  proof,  to  convey  a 
falsehood,  she  not  having  been  at  the  school 
in  any  capacity,  much  more  than  four 
months. 

One  of  the  most  striking,  absurd  instances 
of  Miss  Reed  s mendacity,  seems  to  us  to 
be  presented  in  the  report  of  the  language 
of  a low.  uneducated,  and  vulgar  character, 
which  she  finds  it  convenient,  in  different 
parts  of  her  book,  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mrs.  St.  George,  the  superior  of  the  con- 
vent. This  troubled  our  credulity  a good 
deal,  when  we  first  perused  the  4 Six 
Months,77  &c..  for  we  had  fyeard  from  high 
authority,  that  that  lady  was  very  accom- 
plished, well  educated,  and  of  elegant  and 
polished  manners.  The  style  of  her  “ An- 
swer7* confirms,  at  once,  onr  impression  of 
her  character,  and  that  which  we  had  been 
led  to  form  of  Miss  Reed’s  unworthiness  of 
credit.  Again,  it  is  a strong  circumstance 
against  Miss  Reed  and  her  stories,  that,  after 
pretending  to  escape  from  the  alleged  cru- 
elties of  a convent,  she  should  profess  so 
strong  a desire  (as  from  letters  extant,  in 
her  own  handwriting,  it  appears  she  did 
profess)  to  continue  in  conventual  life.  It 
cannot  be  made  to  consist  with  probability, 
that  so  strong  a hostility  to  Catholicism,  ana 
so  warm  a devotion  to  it,  could  exist  in  the 
same  bosom  at  so  nearly  the  same  time. 
We  cannot  but  admit  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, upon  our  deliberate  opinion.  The 
story  of  Miss  Reed's  abduction,  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  Bishop  of  Boston  and  the 
superior  to  have  her  carried  off  in  a hack- 
ney-coach to  Canada — the  ridiculous,  made- 
up  story  of  the  conception  and  progress  of 
the  Morgan  plot,  where  the  conspirators 
talk  with  open  doors,  and  without  taking 
the  least  heed  to  conceal  their  conversation 
from  listeners — the  escape,  too,  over  a wall 
when  the  gates  were  notoriously  wide  open 
all  day  on  Mount  Benedict,  all  seemed  to 
be  coined  for  the  occasion.  They  are  all 
flagrantly  inconsistent  with  reason,  common 
sense,  and  human  nature.  The  ease  with 
which  detection  and  certain  destruction  of 
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the  convent,  as  well  as  Catholicism  in  that  part 
of  our  country  at  least,  would  ensue,  is  in  it- 
self an  adequate  reply  to  these  charges,  even 
if  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parties  had 
not  been  uniformly  what  it  has  ever  been. 

The  great  and  main  charge  of  Miss  Reed, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  all  concerned  or  con- 
nected with  the  convent,  and  especially  of 
herself,  and  some  others  who  are  named, 
and  whose  cases  she  describes  as  being 
peculiarly  horrible, — is  refuted  by  the  most 
ample  testimony.  One  of  these  cases  was 
that  of  a nun,  now  dead,  and  of  course  not 
accessible  for  disproof.  The  surviving  sisters 
of  the  deceased  testify  to  the  utmost  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  whole  convent  to- 
wards their  departed  relative,  and  their 
testimony  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Dr. 
Thompson,  a Protestant  physician.  Another 
of  these  charges  was  referred  to  a domestic, 
who  flatly  contradicts  Miss  Reed ; and  an- 
other to  a young  lady  now  living  at  the 
South,  who  has  constantly  corresponded  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  Lady 
Superior.  The  latter,  in  her  u Answer/’ 
tells  us  that  the  evidence  of  that  lady  will 
soon  be  presented  to  the  public. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  Protestant 
scholars  at  the  convent,  the  evidence  of 
Judge  Fay,  Messrs.  Thaxter,  Whitmarsh, 
Mrs.  Russell,  Judge  Thacher,  and  many 
others,  of  the  highest  character  and  credi- 
bility is  adduced,  and  to  our  minds  entirely 
clears  the  institution  of  the  odium  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  it,  on  the  ground  of 
its  improper  interference  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  its  pupils.  As  to  the  cruelty  of 
the  order  towards  novices  and  nuns,  there 
is  a piece  of  testimony,  which  to  our  minds 
is  of  the  most  conclusive  character.  We 
mean  that  of  Miss  Alden  of  Belfast,  who 
was  four  years  in  the  convent,  which  she 
entered  with  a view  of  taking  the  veil. 
After  residing  there  two  years,  she  altered 
that  intention,  but  continued  at  the  convent 
two  years  longer,  from  personal  regard  and 
affection  for  the  Lady  Superior.  She  broadly 
contradicts  all  allegations  of  cruelty,  or  even 
of  any  departure  from  the  most  affectionate 
kindness  towards  all  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution, on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  the  supe- 
rior, and  the  sisterhood.  The  letter  and 
statement  of  Miss  Alden  are  accompanied 
by  a letter  from  her  father;  (a  Protestant,) 
expressing  the  highest  opinion  of  the  mode 
of  treatment  and  instruction  pursued  at  the 
convent  school. 

All  things  duly  weighed,  we  cannot  but 
look  on  Miss  Reed  as  a romantic,  nervous, 
passionate,  and  obstinate  girl,  who,  without 
any  fixed  principles  of  action,  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a popular  prejudice  to  benefit 


herself  in  a pecuniary  way,  while  she  at 
the  same  time  gratified  her  love  of  romance 
and  the  marvellous  by  her  impositions  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  This,  we  have 
little  doubt,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  and 
in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  with  all  ooi 
prejudices  in  favour  of  Protestant  doctrines, 
and  opposed  to  the  education  of  Protestant 
children  in  Catholic  seminaries,  we  have 
yet  endeavoured  to  be  as  impartial  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  state  our  views  as  fairly  and 
clearly  as  we  are  able.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  who  honestly  believe 
the  story  of  Miss  Reed — and  many,  whose 
repugnance  to  the  Catholic  religion  is  so 
great  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  almost  any- 
thing which  may  be  alleged  against  its-  pro- 
fessors * but  we  cannot  believe  that  even 
they  will  deny  a hearing  to  both — that  they 
will  not  remember  that  toleration  is  the 
grand  characteristic,  the  presiding  genius  of 
all  our  institutions,  and  that  “ persecution 
for  opinion’s  sake”  was  the  plea  upon  which 
our  fathers  expatriated  themselves,  threw 
up  their  allegiance  to  country,  their  regard 
for  personal  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
embraced  suffering  and  death  to  maintain 
their  ihdependence  of  opinion.  We  write 
here  as  Americans,  not  as  religionists,  sec- 
tarians, or  politicians:  and  we  have  given 
utterance  to  these  sentiments  from  an  honest 
conviction,  that  in  the  case  which  has  sug- 
gested their  expression*  there  has  been  a 
manifest  ami  flagrant  departure  from  the 
true  republican  principles whieb  arethe  ark 
of  our  safety,  as  a united  people,  and  the 
covenant  of  our  existence  as  & free  and  in- 
dependent nation. 


SECTION  XX. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

If  the  publishing  committee  once  iraa* 
gined  that  their  u Six  Months  in  a Convent,” 
could  redeem  the  character  of  their  state 
and  institutions,  they  have  been  wofully 
disappointed.  The  internal  character  of  the 
house  has,  however,  been  laid  before  the 
American  people,  by  those  whose  aim  was 
to  show  it  in  the  worst  light  pOMible,  by  all 
the  evidence  they  could  amK.  It  has 
been  promptly  met  by  the  Lady  Superior, 
and  we  will  not  say  triumphantly  refuted. 
There  are  other  and  abler  pens,  who  relieve 
us  from  the  task,  and  whose  statements  may 
be  entitled  to  more  credit,  as  impartial 
judges,  who  have  heard  both  sides,  and  all 
of  .whom  are  not  Catholics.  Thus  the  con- 
vent has  passed  through  its  ordeal,  and  by 
impartial  Americans  has  been  declared 
pure;  whilst  the  foul  stain  fastened  by  its 
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demolition  on  the  scutcheon  of  the  com- 
monwealth, shall  never  be  wiped  away. 
We  refer  onr  readers  to  another  column^  for 
an  able  article  from  the  “ Portland  (Maine) 
Advertiser,”  whilst  we  here  subjoin  two 
others  from  many  more,  of  a similar  ten- 
dency, before  us;  first,  merely  remarking 
that  on  the  day  of  its  publication,  dOOO 
copies  of  the  Lady  Superior’s  Answer  were 
sold  in  Boston. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

We  insert  this  morning  a very  liberal  and 
just  article  from  a Maine  journal,  respecting 
the  Answer  of  the  Lady  Superior  pf  the 
Crsuline  Convent,  to  Miss  Reed’s  famous 
narrative.  We  received  and  read  the  An- 
swer, last  week,  but  awaited  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  some  source  which  could 
not  be  denied  to  be,  at  least,  impartial.  Our 
impressions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Portland  editor.  It  appears  to  us  that  Miss 
Reed  is  completely  discredited  by  this  re- 
ply, embracing  Preliminary  Remarks,  by  an 
able  hand — the  Lady  Superior’s  statements, 
and  an  appendix  of  testimony.  There  is 
one  fact  which  might  be  deemed  sufficient 
lor  every  intelligent  and  dispassionate  reader 
— “ that  for  several  weeks  after  Miss  Reed 
had  left  the  convent  at  Charlestown,  she 
continued  a Catholic,  and  endeavoured  to 
ure  admission  into  another  convent.” 
subjoined  specimen  of  her  literary  pro- 
ficiency, copiedf  from  the  original  in  her 
band  writing,  is  furnished  among  the  Pre- 
liminary Remarks : 

“to  our  r eve* rent  mother. 

" My  dear  ma  mare  you  shall  always  find 
In  me  a child  affectionate  kind, 

80  with  cheerful  heart,  1 come  to  say, 

That  I wish  you  a very  happy  day. 

44  And  so  I do  to  all  the  rest 
I must  not  love  one  sister  best, 

They  are  all  as  one  to  me, 

And  1 wish  I could  with  them  always  be. 

* 44  Therefore  I have  one  request  to  make 
Fearing  lest  any  rash  step  1 take, 

That  1 may  in  your  prayers  shaire 
The  holey  babbit  for  to  wear.” 

From  the  New  York  Star. 

u Answer®*)  Six  Months  in  a Convent, 
bt  the  Lady  Superior.” — The  reply  to  Miss 
Reed’s  book,  contradicts,  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner,  every  important  declaration, 
whether  in  relation  to  her  own  story,  or  the 
customs  of  the  convent;  the  religious  cere- 
* monies,  police  regulations,  babits;  views, 
Ac.,  set  forth  by  Miss  Reed,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  Answer  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  committee  who 
have  superintended  the  publication  of  11 1 Six 
▼OL.  V.  19 


Mouths  in  a Convent,”  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  the  very  artful  representations  of 
this  young  woman.  We  are  aware  that 
prejudice  against  Popery  gives  a strong  in- 
terest to  Miss  Reed’s  work,  and  makes  her 
an  object  of  interest,  and  has  surrounded 
her  by  partisans  of  a sectarian  character. 
We  do  not  complain  of  this  farther  than  if 
prejudices  are  to  be  encouraged  between 
two  branches  of  the  Christian  religion,  they 
should  not  originate  in  any  misstatements 
relative  to  the  transactions  in  the  convent. 
We.  of  course,  have  neither  prejudice  nor 
preference,  nor  can  be  suspected  of  favour- 
ing one  party  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 
This  convent  is  nothing  more  than  a school 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  in  all  im- 
portant accomplishments,  and  where  for 
several  years  forty  or  fifty  young  ladies  of 
every  religious  denomination  have  been  an- 
nually and  carefully  educated,  and  entirely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  parents.  A few 
religious  women,  associated  together  for 
these  objects,  choose,  by  ballot,  a matron  or 
chief  manager,  who  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Superior — music,  dancing, 
drawing,  languages,  and  everything  apper- 
taining to  a genteel  education  are  taught — 
they  live  like  ladies  in  every  well-regulated 
boarding-school — they  have  their  religious 
worship,  their  exercises,  their  recreations, 
their  rales  and  regulations — the  doors  are 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  pupils  or 
teachers— there  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  what  is  generally  found  in  similar  in- 
stitutions on  a large  scale.  Miss  Reed,  a 
poor  girl,  day  after  day,  entreats  to  be  ad- 
mitted— an  enthusiast  in  favour  of  Catholi- 
cism, is  finally  offered  six  months’  gratui- 
tous education  and  boarding — is  treated 
with  kindness — runs  away,  changes  her  re- 
ligion, and  publishes  a book. 

The  Answer  is  made  up  of  fiat  contradic- 
tions, in  which  much  excitement  and  in- 
dignation are  observable,  arising,  no  doubt, 
from  wounded  sensibility,  from  a deep  feel- 
ing of  injuries  inflicted,  for  not  only  is  the 
e aceful  asylum  of  these  innocent  women 
umt  over  their  heads,  and  their  property 
destroyed — an  act  worthy  only  of  Goths  ana 
Vandals — but  they  are  charged  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  by  one  whom 
they  received  and  cherished  when  a house-  • 
less  wanderer.  In  die  appendix  to  the  An- 
swer, are  certificates  from  highly  respecta- 
ble Protestants,  who  have  had  children 
educated  at  that  school,  and  who  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  the  ladies 
who  belong  to  that  community. 

Just  such  women  who  lived  in  that  con- 
vent, we  meet  occasionally  in  our  streets, 
with  a pensive,  downcast  look,  a black 
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hood,  nearly  concealing  their  faces,  black 
, dresses,  nearly  covering  their  feet,  raiment 
decent,  but  coarse,  generally  with  a book  in 
hand,  hurrying  to  some  engagement.  They 
are  called  Sisters  of  Chanty , and  are  not 
found  in  the  mansions  of  the  great,  nor  at 
the  sumptuous  tables  of  the  rich,  but  in  the 
hovels  of  the  poor — attending  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  and  helpless,  administering  to 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  comfort ; they 
arm  themselves  with  fortitude  and  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  j 
visit  those  afflicted  with  cholera,  when  all  l 
the  terrified  world  desert  the  unnappy  vic- 
tim; they  go  not  where  there  is  music  and 
dancing,  gaiety  and  fashion — but  u plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine,”  where  the  boldest 
shrink,  and  the  most  courageous  shudder. 
Shall  we  stop  to  ask  whether  these  women 
are  Catholics — whether  they  sprinkle  them- 
selves with  holy  water,  or  kneel  before  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin ; or  with  a spirit  of  tole- 
ration— of  Christian  charity  — of  common 
justice,  assign  them  the  distinguished  rank 
to  which  they  are  entitled  as  benefactors  of 
the  human  race?  When  will  Christians 
rightly  understand  their  own  religion  ? 

SECTION  XXI. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Churchman. 

When  the  account  of  the  conflagration 
of  the  Ursuline  Convent  first  reached  us.  we 
read  it  with  a glow  of  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferers, and  of  indignation  against  the  inhuman 
perpetrators,  but  we  confess,  without  being 
overwhelmed  either  with  anguish  or  con- 
sternation; it  was  a tragic  event;  but  tragic 
events,  either  real  or  imaginary,  past  or  pre- 
sent, one  is  continually  hearing;  and  not 
being  gifted  with  the  ability  which,  as  Cole- 
ridge tells  us,  is  the  chief  distinction  of 
genius,  to  regard  everything  that  exists  in 
nature  or  happens  in  life,  with  the  surprise 
of  a child  who  never  saw  it  before,  we  could 
denounce  the  outrage  without  being  lost  in 
wonder  at  its  occurrence.  We  were  not 
insensible  either  to  the  atrocity  of  the  act, 
the  anguish  of  the  immediate  sufferers,  or 
the  grievances  of  the  large  body  of  Christians 
whose  feelings  had  been  outraged.  We 
thought,  however,  perhaps  with  an  unpar- 
donable apathy  or  an  unenviable  hebetude, 
but  still  we  thought  that  the  story  would  be 
a nine  days’  wonder,  and  then  be  either  for- 
gotten by  the  public  at  large,  or  remembered 
by  them  without  any  strong  emotions,  either 
oi  exasperation  on  the  one  side,  or  condo- 
lence on  the  other.  That  the  foul  perpetra- 
tors of  the  catastrophe  would  be  arrested, 
tried,  condemned,  and  punished — ay,  ana 


punished  with  the  deep  and  stem  execra- 
tion of  an  offended  community,  we  did  not 
doubt  for  an  instant ; not  a suspicion  of  any 
i other  result  crossed  our  mind.  We  read  the 
assurances  of  the  high-minded  citizens  of 
j Boston  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  that 
i justice  should  be  done,  and  we  supposed^ 

I in  the  simplicity  of  our  heart,  that  die  suf- 
| ferers  would  be  indemnified,  either  by  legis- 
lative provision  or  private  munificence.  At 
length  the  trials  commenced,  and  we  read 
the  proceedings  at  first  with  no  great  inte- 
rest, being  tolerably  certain  of  the  result 
But  the  interest,  faint  at  first,  soon  increased, 
and  new  and  painful  trains  of  reflection 
were  awakened.  It  soon  became  manifest 
that  strong,  virulent,  and  organized  efforts 
were  making  to  influence  public  feeling, 
and  to  bring  an  unrighteous  influence  to 
bear  upon  tne  trial,  with  a view  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice.  The  most  absurd  and 
contemptible  stories  were  circulated  in  the 
religious  press,  of  cells  and  engines  of  tor- 
ture that  had  been  discovered  under  a Ro- 
mish church  in  Baltimore,  with  suudry  other 
tales  and  horrors.  In  regard  to  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  the  darkest  surmises  were  thrown 
out.  Deed 8 of  darkness  and  death  were 
whispered,  and  it  was  more  than  hinted  that 
coffins  or  skeletons,  we  forget  which — we 
believe  both — had  keen  found  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  doctrine  too  was  broached — we 
do  not  say  it  was  maintained  in  print — that 
there  were  evils  which  the  law  could  not 
reach,  but  which  required  the  summary  in- 
terference of  the  people;  that  the  people  so 
interfering  were  justified  * in  short,  that  mobs 
which  would  stop  after  tney  had  achieved  a 
work  of  judgment,  were  not  only  innocent, 
but  righteous  avengers  of  justice ! Advan- 
tage, too,  was  taken  of  some  weak  and 
pernicious  points  of  Romanism,  which  were 
represented  to  be  as  prevalent  in  practice 
as  they  are  wicked  in  theory,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Roman  Catholics,  from  their  bishops 
and  most  respectable  citizens  down  to  the 
most  ignorant  bigots  that  are  vomited  from 
abroad,  were  declared— deliberately  and 
seriously  declared — to  be  unworthy  of  be- 
lief under  oath!  The  great  point  is,  said 
one  of  the  prints  which  led  mp  van  in  this 
crusade,  the  great  point  is,  iiAsgard  to  the 
convent  trials,  to  convince  the  members/ of 
the  jury  that  uie  oath  of  a Roman  Catholic 
is  absolutely  good  for  nothing ! As  we  wit- 
nessed these  efforts,  our  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  trials  was  gradually  abated, 
and  we  finally  heard  without  surprise  that  t 
the  culprits  were  acquitted.  We  saw  with- 
out surprise  that  the  proposal  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers  was  not  only  negatived  in  the 
legislature— for  that  there  may  have  been 
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sound  political  reasons  of  which  we  are  in- 
competent to  judge — but  was  never  present- 
ed to  the  public,  either  as  an  act  of  justice 
which  is  obligatory  somewhere,  or,  as  a 
measure  of  benevolence  which  would  be 
honourable  to  all.  And  we  have  thus  seen 
a stain  fixed  upon  the  character  of  Boston, 
of  Massachusetts,  of  our  country,  which  is 
likely  to  remain  for  ever. 

From  the  commencement  of  these  events 
and  throughout  their  progress,  the  question 
has  often  occurred  to  us — What  was  the 
remote  cause  of  this  disgraceful  catastrophe 
and  its  more  disgraceful  termination  ? The 
convent  was  set  on  fire  by  villains,  and  the 
villains  were  impelled  by  a mob,  and  the 
mob  was  produced  by  a local  excitement 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  what  caused 
the  excitement?  Unaoubtedly  there  is  a 
general  predisposition  to  exasperation  among 
that  class  of  people,  embracing  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  lettered  and  the  illiterate, 
the  minister,  doctor,  and  lawyer,  as  well 
as  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the  day- 
labourer,  whose  easy  credulity,  strong  pas- 
sions, and  weak  judgment,  entitle  them  to 
the  appellation  of  the  vulgar.  This  hostility 
belongs  neither  to  1835  nor  to  New  England. 
It  is  neither  temporary  nor  local ; though  in 
a new  country  jealous  of  its  religion  and  its 
laws,  averse  to  what  is  secret  and  myste- 
rious, and  suspicious  of  what  is  strange  and 
foreign,  it  may  more  easily  be  brought  into 
activity.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  Pro- 
testant mind.  It  is  a part  of  the  reformed 
mind  of  man  acting  under  the  influence  of 
a lesson  which  has  beeri  dearly  bought,  and 
will  be  for  ever  remembered.  And  this 
hostility  predisposes  the  vulgar  mind  to  ex- 
citement. But  what  evolved  this  latent 
hostility?  What  threw  in  the  sparks  and 
fanned  the  flame  ? What  excited  it  into  ac- 
tivity, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  eventual 
explosion  of  tne  mob  ? Much  was  6aid  at 
first  of  a paragraph  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
and  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  ol  one 
of  the  inmates  of  the  convent.  But  the  longer 
the  matter  was  talked  of  the  more  evident 
h became  that  these  were  but  proximate 
causes,  and  that  others  more  remote  ^id  of 
longer  slantjfcg  were  yet  to  be  discovered. 
The  trial  was  far  from  affording  us  the  light 
we  wanted.  It  brought  out  statements  arid 
counter  statements.  On  the  one  hand  we 
had  assurances  of  the  excellent  character 
and  deportment  of  the  ladies  of  the  convent ; 
on  the  other  we  had  hints  and  rumours  that 
excited  the  darkest  suspicions.  One  thing, 
indeed  was  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the 
convent  had  long  had  a bad  name  in  the 
neighbourhood ; that  stories  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  its  character  had  been  for  some 


time  in  circulation.  But  whether  these  stories 
were  probably  true,  or  if  false,  what  were 
the  ground  and  origin  of  them,  it  was  im- 
possible for  us,  who  lived  at  sucn  a distance 
from  the  scene,  and  had  neither  known  nor 
conversed  on  the  subject  by  word  or  letter 
with  any  person  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
divine.  Tnus  the  matter  continued  under 
a cloud  of  mystery. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  saw  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  book,  the  title  of  which 
we  have-  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article,  and  which  has  probably  attracted 
more  notice  and  found  more  readers,*  than 
any  other  publication  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, “ Six  Months  in  a Convent.”  From 
previous  notices  of  Miss  Reed,  we  had 
some  vague  suspicions  of  the  nature  of 
the  book,  and  we  sympathized  in  the  gene- 
ral curiosity  to  obtain  a peep  at  its  pages. 
Accordingly  one  morning,  in  prospect  of 
a rainy  day,  we  stepped  into  a bookstore, 
paid  our  half  dollar,  brought  home  the  won- 
der, and  having  comfortably  composed  our- 
selves, ante  lares  proprios , proceeded  very 
leisurely  to  note  the  contents.  Prefixed 
to  the  narrative  were  “ Preliminary  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Candid  Reader.”  and  being 
willing  to  be  classed  under  mat  denomi- 
nation, we  gave  the  suggestions  a patient 
perusal;  albeit  in  violation  of  our  better 
judgment,  that  the  candour  of  the  reader 
would  be  best  preserved  by  giving  him  the 
narrative  without  any  suggestions  at  all. 
However,  we  read  the  preliminary  essay, 
and  although  we  had  heard  it  eulogized  as 
able,  dispassionate,  and  judicious,  we  were 
so  insensible  to  its  merits  as  to  characterize 
it  forthwith  as  a production  which  combined 
the  dry  special  pleading  of  one  profession, 
with  the  narrowbigotry  which  too  often  dis- 
graces another.  These  were  the  identical 
words  which  we  had  written  down  on  paper 
before  we  had  seen  the  Answer  which  de- 
scribes it  as  11  marked  with  the  chicanery  of 
the  lawyer,  and  the  zeal  of  the  sectarian.” 
All  that  we  deemed  of  importance  in  the 
introduction,  were  the  certificates  to  the 
character  of  Miss  Reed.  These,  therefore, 
we  examined  with  care.  They  are  three  in 
number,  and  we  give  them  all  in  the  order 
in  whicn  they  stand. 

u I hereby  certify  that  Miss  Rebecca  T. 
Reed  has  been,  for  more  than  two  years 
last  past,  a communicant  at  Christ  Churfch; 
that  I have  always  regarded  her  as  a devout 
person,  and  exemplary  in  her  Christian  walk 
and  conversation;  that  I repose  great  confi- 

* Twenty- five  thousand  copies  of  the  work, 
we  learn  from  the  Boston  Recorder  of  last  week, 
have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  from  the  West 
has  not  yet  begun  to  be  supplied. 
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dence  in  her  sincerity  and  intention  to  relate, 
on  all  occasions,  what  she  believes  to  be 
the  truth. 

William  Croswell, 
Rector  of  Christ  Church , Boston. 

October  20th,  1834. 

Cambridgeport,  Oct.  3d,  1834. 

This  certifies  that  Miss  R.  Theresa  Reed 
attended  the  Cambridgeport  Academy  seve- 
ral months  within  the  last  year.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  add  that,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extended,  her  conduct  during  this 
time  was  uniformly  good. 

Samuel  Adams, 

Principal  of  Cambridgeport  Academy. 

We,  the  subscribers,  having  been  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Rebecca  Theresa  Reed, 
previous  to  her  becoming  a member  of  the 
Ureuline  Community  at  Mount  Benedict, 
Charlestown,  and  since  leaving  that  institu- 
tion, feel  it  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  to  say,  that  we  consider  her  a person 
entitled  to  our  confidence,  sustaining  as  she 
does  a character  distinguished  for  love  of 
truth,  for  unexceptionable  morals,  and  for 
meek  and  modest  deportment.  And  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  give,  and  cheerfully  do 
give,  this  our  testimonial,  to  be  used  by  her 
and  her  friends  as  they  shall  deem  most 
expedient. 

September  26th,  1834. 

Boston — James  Day,  Ebenezer  F.  Gay. 

Lexington  — Jonathan  Munroe.  Rhoda 
Munroe,  Susan  E.  Munroe,  John  Viles,  Sally 
D.  Viles,  Sarah  H.  Viles,  Wm.  L.  Smith, 
Solomon  Harrington,  Betsey  Harrington. 

Wobum — Luke  Wyman,  Ruth  Wyman, 
Ruthy  B.  Wyman,  Lucy  Wyman,  Sarah.  R. 
Wyman,  Bill  Russell^  John  Wade,  Hannah 
Wade,  John  F.  Harris,  Phcsbe  Harris,  Ed- 
mund Parker,  Thaddeus  Parker. 

Medford — Anna  Teel,  Anna  Brians  Leo- 
nard Bucknam,  Anna  Bucknam,  Matilda 
Johnson. 

Craigie’s  Point — Elijah  Wheeler. 

Charlestown — Stephen  Symmes,  Priscilla 
Symmes,  John  Swan,  Samuel  Gardner,  Pris- 
cilla Reed,  Charles  Gordon,  Ezra  Welsh, 
Caleb  Harrington,  Sarah  Gardner.  Patience 
Gardner,  Abigail  Tufts,  Caroline  Griffin,  Na- 
than Field.  Jacob  Page,  John  Tapley. 

Cambridgeport — E.  r.  Valentine,  N.  C. 
Valentine,  Martha  Valentine,  Moses  B. 
Haughton,  Almira  Houghton,  Moses  Ward, 
Ira  Ward,  Amos  Hazeltine,  Phoebe  Hazel- 
tine,  Susan  Hazeltine. 

Cambridge— Josiah  Johnson,  Jonathan 
Hunt,  Betsey  Hunt,  Ozias  Morse,  Sullivan  B. 
Ball,  Wm.  Hunnewell. 

The  certificate  to  which  we,  as  Episco- 


palians, looked  with  most  interest,  was  that 
of  the  Rev.  William  Croswell.  We  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  apersonal  acquaintance* 
with  Mr.  Croswell,  but  his  character  as  a 
clergyman  and  a scholar  stands  so  high, 
that  we  were  prepared  to  place  an  almost 
implicit  reliance  on  his  judgment.  But  this 
confidence  in  Mr.  Croswell  tended  to  abate 
our  confidence  in  Miss  Reed.  Mr.  Cros- 
well certifies  fully  his  belief  in  her  piety  and 
sincerity,  and  for  these  qualifications  we  did 
not  hesitate  a moment  to  gjive  Miss  Reed  full 
credit.  But,  as  to  the  pith  of  the  matter, 
Mr.  Croswell  certifies  to  his  confidence  in 
Miss  Reed’s  “ intention  to  tell  what  she  be- 
lieves to  be  the  truth.”  This,  it  struck  us, 
was  a most  curious  expression ; and,  if  such 
a certificate  is  to  be  a passport  to  public 
confidence,  we  may  believe  all  the  religious 
gossips  and  marvel-mongers  and  lunatics 
m the  land.  Intention  to  tell  what  she  be- 
lieves to  be  the  truth ! Who  has  not  read  or 
heard  a thousand  embellished  and  exagge- 
rated tales,  and  without  believing  a syllable, 
giving  the  narrator  most  ample  credit  for 
sincerely  believing  the  whole,  and  most 
piously  intending  to  tell  the  truth?  It  did 
not  strike  us  as  strange  Mr.  Croswell  should 
give  such  a certificate,  for  a clergyman 
would  naturally  desire  to  say  as  much  in 
favour  of  a communicant  as  he  conscien- 
tiously could.  But  it  did  strike  us  as  pass- 
ing strange,  that  gentlemen  who  had  shown 
so  much  acuteness  as  the  committee  of 
publication,  should  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
certificate.  If  Mr.  Croswell,  with  the  ability 
and  opportunities  which  he  had  had  of  judg- 
ing of  Miss  Reed’s  character,  believed  her 
tobe  a person  of  veracity,  a person  entitled 
to  belief,  they  had  a right  to  demand  of  him 
his  opinion  to  that  effect;  and  instead  of 
publishing  to  the  world,  they  ought  to  have 
returned  to  the  author  as  an  insult,  or  else, 
for  the  credit  of  their  protegee,  have  con- 
cealed a certificate  which  would  apply  to 
thousands  of  persons  of  diseased  imagina- 
tion, some  two  or  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
found  in  every  country  village,  occupying  a 
sort  of  undefinable  position  between  idiocy 
and  insanity.  What  effect  the  certificate  of 
Mr.  Croswell  had  on  others  we  cannot  say, 
but  the  chief  feeling  excited  In  our  mind, 
was  a sense  of  obligation  to  him  for  so  ad- 
mirably hitting  off*  a class  of  character  with 
which  every  clergyman  is  brought  in  con- 
tact daily  in  visiting  his  people,  and  weekly 
if  he  subscribe  to  the  religious  papers — peo- 

♦ We  mention  this  in  order  that  the  view  of 
the  subject  which  we  have  taken,  may  be  un- 
derstood to  rest  on  our  own  individual  responsi- 
bility. We  have  had  no  communication  with 
any  other  person  on  the  subject. 
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pie  who  never  can  see  any  object  in  its  true 
light — whose  mental  vision  is  perpetually 
jaundiced,  and  for  ever  perverted  by  chang- 
ing fancies  and  standing  hallucinations,  but 
who,  withal,  are  perfectly  sincere,  and  have 
u an  intention  to  tell  what  they  believe  to  be 
die  truth.” 

The  certificate  of  Mr.  Adams  extends 
only  to  the  good  conduct  of  Miss  Reed  for 
several  months  previous.  It  contains  not  a 
syllable  on  the  subject  of  her  veracity. 

The  remaining  certificate  is  more  rail.  It 
says  expressly,  “ Miss  Reed  is  entitled  to 
our  confidence.”  To  those  who  know  the 
signers,  the  certificate  may  have  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  not  so  to  us. 
because  we  were  not  sure  that  we  should 
agree  with  the  persons  who  signed  the  cer- 
tificate in  the  qualifications  required  in  a 
witness.  They,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  might  be  incompetent  to  appre- 
ciate the  important  distinction  which  Mr. 
Croswell  has  kept  in  view  between  an  in- 
tention to  tell  the  truth  and  an  ability  to  do 
so. 


In  spite,  then,  of  all  the  light  which  the 
committee  of  publication  had  attempted  to 
throw  on  the  subject,  we  were  obliged  to 
approach  the  narrative  in  the  same  neutral 
frame  6f  mind  that  we  should  have  done  if 
it  had  come  unfathered  into  the  world.  We 
read  it,  accordingly,  and  read  it  with  great 
interest,  determined  to  decide  on  its  credi- 
bility according  to  its  internal  evidence. 
And  we  must  own,  that  we  were  never  more 
puzzled  to  form  an  opinion  of  any  literary 
production  than  that  of  Miss  Reeu’s  book. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  such  an  evident 
air  of  sincerity,  a freedom  from  bitterness, 
and  simplicity  of  style,  as  fully  sustained 
Mr.  Croswelrs  certificate  of  the  narrator’s 
intention  to  tell  the  truth.  On  the  other 
band,  some  of  the  statements  were  so  ab- 
surd, the  conduct  attributed  to  the  Lady 
Superior  and  her  associates  was  so  inhuman, 
ana  two  or  more  of  the  chief  incidents  in 
the  narrative  had  such  a tinge  of  romance, 
as  to  awaken  no  little  suspicion  that  Miss 
Reed  had  sadly  failed  of  carrying  her  good 
intentions  into  effect.  This  we  were  the 
more  willing  to  believe,  as  it  appeared  from 
Miss  Reed’s  own  showing  that  she  was  a 
romantic  young  girl  of  excitable  imagina- 
tion. One  thing  there  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  narrative  that  strengthened  this  sus- 
picion, and  awakened  a worse  one.  How 
was  it  possible,  we  asked,  that  one  who  had 
just  escaped  from  a wicked  Popish  plot  to 
deprive  net  of  liberty,  and  confine  her  for 
life,  instead  of  flying  to  her  own  family. 
11  her  father,  and  sister,  and  brother,”  and 
putting  herself  under  the  protection  of  her 


natural  guardians,  should  take  refuge  with 
Mrs.  G.,  a lady  who  had  advised  her  to  enter 
the  convent,  and  who  recommended  her 
immediately  to  return  to  it,  and  that  while 
a resident  at  Mrs.  G.’s,  she  should  consent 
to  receive  the  visits  of  a Popish  Driest,  and 
even  call  upon  that  priest  and  visit  him, 
alone  and  unprotected,  as  it  would  seem,  at 
his  confessional?  There  seemed  some  in- 
congruity in  this ; however,  we  resolved  to 
keep  our  mind?  as  much  as  possible,  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  until  the  promised  re- 
ply to  Miss  Reed’s  narrative  should  be  pub- 
lished. 

Meantime  we  made  up  our  mind  to  one 
thing,  and  that  is.  that  m the  narrative  of 
Miss  Reed  we  had  found  the  remote  cause 
of  the  excitement,  which  we  had  before 
looked  for  in  vain.  The  stories  of  Miss 
Reed  might  be  true  or  might  be  false  : this 
was  a point  on  which  we  were  undecided ; 
but  whether  true  or  false,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  they  had  been  long  cur- 
rently talked  of  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  served  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  convent.  It  is  true,  that 
Miss  Reed  assures  us,  that  she  had  never 
before  made  any  disclosures.  But  this  was 
really  too  much  of  a tax  on  credulity.  That 
such  a fund  of  scandal  should  remain  for 
two  years  unappropriated,  and  guarded  with 
vestal  purity  in  the  penetralia  of  a New  Eng- 
land village,  is  what  we  could  not  believe, 
though  attested  by  all  the  canonized  saints 
among  the  Romanists,  or  the  uncanonized 
ones  among  the  Puritans. 

At  length  the  reply  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, ana  we  have  lost  no  time  in  reading 
it  To  go  through  with  its  leading  state- 
ments would  extend  to  an  unreasonable 
length  an  article  which  will  at  best  take 
more  room  than  we  can  conveniently  spare. 
We  can  only  give,  therefore,  in  a word  the 
sum  total  of  our  views,  which  is,  that  the 
reply  has  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  narrative  in 
its  most  important  statements.  We  do  not  say 
that  we  subscribe  to  all  the  views  set  fortn 
in  the  reply,  any  more  than  we  believe  all 
the  incidents  given  in  the  narrative.  Both 
the  Lady  Superior  and  the  author  of  the 
Preliminary  Remarks,  have  treated  Miss 

R with  needless  severity ; inclining  to 

the  opinion  that  she  is  a crafty,  hypocritical, 
and  mendacious  impostor.  To  us  it  seems 
that  the  chief  incidents  of  the  narrative  may 
be  explained  on  a simple  hypothesis.  Miss 
Reed,  in  one  word,  is  a spiritual  Cherubina. 
always  moving  in  a world  of  romance,  of 
which  she  is  herself  the  heroine.  She  can 
see  what  to  common  eyes  is  invisible,  and 
hear  what  is  inaudible,  and  believe  what  is 
| incredible,  and  remember  vastly  more  than 
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ever  happened,  and  never  lacks  a willing 
intention  to  tell  her  discoveries  and  expe- 
riences to  all  whose  attention  has  been  suffi- 
ciently awakened  by  dark  hints  and  myste- 
rious looks.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
supposition  reconciles  all  the  discrepancies 
between  the  statements,  of  Miss  Reed  and 
the  Lady  Superior,  but  only  that  it  explains 
the  most  marvellous  of  Miss  Reed’s  stories. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  a perturbed 
and  inflamed  imagination  that  she  became 
enamoured  of  a religious  life,  and  it  was 
under  the  same  influence  that  sue  beheld  all 
that  transpired  in  the  convent,  and  was  led 
to  envelope  the  most  trivial  incidents  with 
a veil  of  mystery.  One  of  the  nuns,  Sister 
Mary  Francis,  alias  Miss  Kennedy,  was  un- 
happy and  often  seen  in  tears,  ana  forthwith 
her  character  and  fortune  are  invested  with 
an  air  of  romance,  she  is  the  victim  of  secret 
machinations,  ana  Theresa  is  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  her  sufferings  and  the  instrument 
of  her  liberation.  Once  she  had  “ small 
balls  of  a darkish  colour”  for  dinner;  she 
u ate  them  and  strove  to  exhibit  no  fearful 
sensations.”  A few  days  afterward,  her 
mouth  is  seen  cankered,  and  the  reader  is 
made  to  imbibe  the  impression  that  Theresa 
was  poisoned.  One  night  she  heard  thump- 
ing and  the  barking  of  a dog,  and  she  would 
fain  have  her  readers  believe  the  Lady  Su- 
perior and  the  bishop,  in  concert  we  sup- 
pose with  the  dog,  had  laid  a plan  to  test 
ner  courage.  All  this  serves  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  greater  adventures.  Accordingly, 
a short  time  after,  being  in  some  place,  “ at 
a wrong  hour,”  she  overheard  a conversa- 
tion between  the  bishop  and  the  Lady  Su- 
perior. “ The  bishop,  after  taking  snuff  in 
nis  usual  manner,  began  by  saying,  ‘ Well, 
well,  what  does  Agnes  say?  how- does  she 
appear  V I heard  distinctly  from  the  supe- 
rior in  reply,  that,  1 According  to  all  appear- 
ances, she  is  either  possessed  of  insensibility 
or  great  command .’  The  bishop  walked 
about  the  room,  seemed  much  displeased 
with  the  superior,  and  cast  many  severe  and 
improper  reflections  upon  Mary  Francis, 
who,  it  was  known,  had  influenced  me: 
all  of  which  his  lordship  will  well  remem- 
ber. He  then  told  the  superior  that  the 
establishment  was  in  its  infancy;  and  that 
it  would  not  do  to  have  such  reports  go 
abroad  as  these  persons  would  carry ; that 
Agnes  must  be  taken  care  of ; that  they  had 
better  send  her  to  Canada,  and  that  a car- 
riage could  cross  the  line  in  two  or  three 
days.  He  added,  by  way  of  repetition,  that 
it  would  not  do  for  the  Protestauts  to  get 
hold  of  those  things  and  make  another 
1 fuss.’  He  then  gave  the  superior  instruc- 
tions how  to  entice  me  into  the  carriage, 


and  they  soon  both  left  the  room,  and  I heard 
no  more.” 

Now,  it  appears  from  other  parts  of  the 
story,  that  all  the  parties  concerned  had 
often  talked  of  Miss  Reed’s  call  to  another 
order,  where  she  might  rejoin  the  unhappy 
sister,  Mary  Francis.  Mary  Francis  is  in 
part  the  subject  of  conversation  between  the 
bishop  and  the  Lady  Superior;  and  when 
the  latter  afterwards  waits  on  Miss  Reed, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dreadful  plot 
into  effect,  she  tells  her  that  “ as  she  had 
often  talked  of  going  to  anotner  order  with 
such  a person  as  Mary  Francis,  she  had 
better  go  immediately.”  And  May  Francis’s 
veritable  name  was  Kennedy.  Now,  whe- 
ther the  bishop  had  said  to  tne  Lady  Supe- 
rior, “We  had  better  send  her  to  Ken- 
nedy.” or  something  to  that  effect,  we  can- 
not divine:  but  we  have  much  mistaken 
Miss  Reed’s  character,  if  she  needed  any 
greater  materials  than  would  thus  be  afford- 
ed her,  to  frame  to  her  imagination  a most 
iniquitous  plot  in  which  she  was  to  figure 
as  the  heroine.  Accordingly^  a few  days 
after,  she  hears  a carriage  drive  up  to  the 
door,  and  soon  after  the  Lady  Superior 
waits  upon  her;  and  now  the  conspiracy 
approaches  its  denouement — the  artless 
and  inexperienced  girl  is  to  be  forcibly 
seized  and  transported  out  of  the  country. 
But,  strange  to  tell,  though  the  plot  is  per- 
fectly ripe,  the  carriage  ready,  the  guards 
secured,  and  nothing  wanting  but  to  gag 
the  unfortunate  girl,  and  carry  her  off,  no- 
thing is  done ! Miss  Theresa  still  remains 
in  the  convent,  though  still  possessed  of 
course  with  the  belief— in  which  we  doubt 
not  she  was  very  sincere — that  sgine  great 
designs  were  yet  in  agitation  against  her 
life  and  liberty.  She  now  watches  an  op- 
portunity to  make  her  escape.  Accordingly, 
one  day,  she  asks  permission  to  leave  the 
room,  and  it  was  readily  granted.  She  told 
one  of  the  nuns,  who  might  detect  her  plan, 
that  the  Lady  Superior  wished  to  see  her, 
and  the  compliant  sister  retired.  She  then 
unlocked  ana  passed  out  of  the  back  door, 
the  key  of  which  she  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty. So  far,  no  obstacle  is  thrown  in  her 
way ; but  Theresa  is  determined  to  be  a 
heroine.  Accordingly,  when  she  gets  into 
the  yard,  she  “climbed  the  slats  which 
confined  the  grape-vine  to  the  fence the 
slats  <*ave  way,  and  Theresa  fell  to  the 
ground.  She  was  therefore  obliged  to  adopt 
tne  very  common  and  unromantic  method 
of  going  out  of  the  gate.  “ I then  thought,” 
she  says,  “I  would  try  the  gate,  which  I 
found  unfastened , and  there  was  no  one  near. 
I ran  through  and  hurried  to  the  nearest 
house.”  Soon  after,  she  hears  a bell  ring, 
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and  this  is  the  alarm  for  commencing  a 
search.  She  looks  out  of  the  window,  and 
sees  a couple  of  men  with  long  poles,  who, 
within  “ a few  moments”  after  her  escape, 
are  searching  for  her  dead  body  in  the 
canal.  She  sees  dogs,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly are  “ scenting  her  course,”  though,  as 
they  did  not  find  her,  they  were  probably 
bereft  of  their  usual  instinct.  Thus  Proser- 
pine and  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  and  all  their 
grim  associates,  were  completely  outwitted, 
and  Theresa  was  again  permitted 

“ Re vo care  gradual,  et  superas  evaders  ad 
auras/* 

again  to  revisit  this  world  of  dry  realities. 
We  cannot  indeed  add  with  the  poet,  “ Hoc 
opus,  hie  labor  est,”  for  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  Theresa  and  all  her  prede- 
cessors,— she  effected  her  return  without 
encountering  the  least  obstacle. 

Ours  is  said  to  be  a gullible  community, 
but  never  before  have  we  seen  the  truth  of 
the  remark  so  amusingly  and  yet  so  pain- 
fully exemplified,  as  in  the  avidity  with 
which  all  classes  of  people  have  swallowed 
the  marvels  of  this  vain  and  visionary  girl. 
We  had  intended  to  make  a few  extracts 
from  her  book,  with  the  counter  passages 
in  reply,  but  as  these  are  now  in  every- 
body^ hands,  and  have  been  read  by  tens 
of  thousands,  we  may  as  well  let  the  reader, 
if  he  will  take  the  pains,  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginals. 

The  story  of  the  conspiracy  is  a dream. 
The  account  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
Mary  Magdalene  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Thompson,  the  atten- 
dant physician  of  the  convent.  When  these 
horrors  are  subtracted,  there  yet  remain  a 
fund  of  folly  and  a mass  of  mummery 
charged  on  the  Ursulines,  on  which,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  we  do  uot  care  to  detain 
our  readers  by  expressing  an  opinion. 

And  now,  that  we  have  done  with  Miss 
Reed,  we  would  ask,  what  can  be  gained 
by  these  miserable  attempts  to  influence 
the  passions  of  the  vulgar? — Quo  ruitis? 
Qiut  ian/a  insania , rives?  For  surely  it  is 
nothing  short  of  insanity— of  sheer  fanati- 
cism— that  thinks  to  conquer  Roman  Ca- 
tholics by  such  weapons  as  these.  The 
Romanists  are  undoubtedly  making  exten- 
sive efforts  to  establish  their  faith  in  this 
country ; we  are  told  by  some,  that  these 
efforts  have  assumed  an  organized  form, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe.  Can  they  who  believe  this,  be- 
lieve also  that  Prince  Metternich  and  his 
council  of  Jesuits  are  so  stultified  as  to 
open  their  campaign  in  America  with  such 
a convent  as  Miss  Reed  describes  1 It  would 


really  seem  as  if  the  genius  of  credulity 
had  deserted  the  Romanists,  and  enlisted 
under  Protestant  banners.  We  confess  we 
are  every  day  more  and  more  astounded  at 
the  contemptible  bugbears  that  are  conti- 
nually circulated,  with  the  moBt  pious 
“ intention,”  we  doubt  not,  to  tell  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  in  order  to  preju- 
dice the  vulgar  against  the  Romanists.  For 
the  eighteen  months  during  which  we  have 
had  charge  of  the  Churchman,  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  read  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of 
extravagant  and  inflammatory  descriptions, 
without  ever  being  able  to  find  one  that 
was  worthy  the  notice  of  an  intelligent 
reader.  We,  too,  believe  that  the  Roman- 
ists are  endeavouring  to  acquire  for  their 
faith  an  ascendency  in  this  country;  but 
we  believe  that  they  are  laying  their  foun- 
dations broad  and  deep,  with  a view  to  the 
future,  rather  than  to  the  present.  At  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  they 
have  established  periodical  journals  that 
are  acquiring  an  influence  which  will  last 
after  all  the  excitement  of  fanaticism  [shall] 
have  passed  away.  They  are  planting  schools 
and  colleges,  and  are  putting  forth  their 
best  talents  and  energies  to  secure  in  all 
the  states,  what  they  nave  already  secured 
in  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  means  of  edu- 
cating a large  majority  of  the  youth.  For 
ourselves,  we  hardly  know  which  is  the 
more  lamentable, — the  folly  that  can  inveigh 
against  the  policy  of  Romanists,  and  yet 
suppose  that  they  would  frame  their  best 
schools,  schools  intended  to  operate  on  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the 
community,  on  such  a model  or  under  such 
teachers  as  Miss  Reed  describes,  or  the 
madness  which  seeks  to  defeat  their  policy 
by  hurling  the  feeble,  paltry  shafts  of  a 
dreaming,  flighty,  gossipping,  sickly  reli- 
gionist : Hoc  Ithacus  velit , et  magno  mercentur 
Atrida.  This  is  just  the  opposition  which 
the  Romanists  desire:  and  if  indeed  they 
do  not  encourage  it,  would  purchase  at  any 
price.  They  are  awaiting  with  confidence 
the  results  of  their  large  and  well-laid  plans, 
but  on  nothing  are  they  calculating  with 
more  certainty  than  on  the  revolution  of 
public  sentiment  which  will  inevitably  take 
place,  and  which  in  fact  has  already  com- 
menced. The  above  schemes  of  their  fana- 
tical opponents  will  be  sure  to  recoil  on 
their  own  heads;  public  sympathies  will 
be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  a suffering  and  persecuted  people ; 
the  silly  and  wholesale  calumnies  which 
are  brought  against  them  will  be  exploded ; 
the  people  who  are  taught  to  believe  them 
murderers,  finding  that  they  neither  swell 
up  nor  die  at  the  venomous  bites  they 
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receive,  will  chance  their  minds  and  sa y 
they  are  gods ; ana  Protestants,  when  their 
momentary  stimulants  are  exhausted,  will 
seek  in  vain  to  regain  a confidence  which 
by  their  blind  and  mad  policy  they  will 
have  irrevocably  forfeited. 


section  xxn. 

From  the  New  York  Times. 


THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  “The 
Answer  to  Six  Months  in  a Convent,  by  the 
Lady  Superior.”  It  is  generally  calm  m its 
temper  and  language,  and  denies  the  truth 
of  every  important  allegation  in  Miss  Reed’s 
book.  The  publication  to  which  it  is  a reply 
has  had  an  unprecedented  circulation,  more 
than  twenty-three  thousand  copies  having 
already  been  sold,  and  the  publishers  having 
received  orders  for  five  thousand  more.  The 
book  has  proved  a fair  speculation,  whether 
the  statements  contained  in  it  are  true  or 
not.  We  are  not  surprised  at  its  immense 
sale.  There  are  so  many  well-disposed 
people  whose  imaginations  have  been  acted 
on  by  tales  of  horror,  connected  with  mo- 
nasteries, convents,  and  nunneries,  that  the 
curiosity  to  ascertain  how  far  these  stories 
are  founded  in  fact,  is  enough  to  secure  an 
immense  sale  to  any  work  which  professes 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  those  dreaded  prison 
houses,  and  to  show  how  far  the  reality  cor- 
responds with  the  fiction  which  has  so  often 
disturbed  their  fancies.  We  doubt  not  that 
Miss  Reed’s  book  has  confirmed  the  sus- 


picions of  many  who  have  regarded  these 
institutions  as  the  hiding-places  of  bigotry, 
cruelty,  and  blind  and  stupid  superstition. 
There  are  many  who  are  willing  to  believe 
ail  that  is  charged  against  these  institutions, 
who  grasp  at  the  first  evidence  that  is  offered 
in  favour  of  their  prejudices^  and  consider  it 
conclusive.  With  such,  Miss  Reed’s  book 
has  done  much  harm.  It  has  confirmed 
them  in  prejudices  long  entertained  and 
deeply  rooted  j and,  unfortunately  for  such 
inquirers,  they  seldom  require  further  testi- 
mony than  that  which  tallies  with  their  pre- 
conceived opinions.  The  bane  has  gone 
forth,  and  the  antidote  has  followed  it.  If 
Miss  Reed  is  to  be  believed,  there  are  heavy 
charges  against  the  convent.  But  we  do  not 
believe  her.  She  was  a poor,  deluded, 
weak-minded,  ignorant  girl,  wno  availed 
herself  of  the  charity  and  protection  of  the 
individuals  whom  she  has  maligned;  re- 
ceived from  them  shelter,  food,  raiment, 
and  education,  without  fee  or  reward,  and 
then  requited  the  benevolence  of  her  pro- 
tectors by  assailing  the  individuals  who  fos- 


tered and  maintained  her.  A romantio, 
giddy  girl,  passionate  and  obstinate,  with 
Tittle  or  no  fixed  principles  of  action,  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  and  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  popular  prejudice  and  excitement, 
has  chosen  to  lend  herself  to  designing  or 
too  confiding  individuals,  and  to  gratify  ner 
vanity  by  appearing  in  a book.  There  are 
many  wno  will  believe  her,  and  there  are 
many  who  would  believe  her  were  her 
stories  ten  times  more  exaggerated  than 
they  now  are.  But  they  are  generally  of  a 
class  to  whom  a nunnery  is  a monstrous 
bugbear,  and  whose  repugnance  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  such  as  to  induce  them  to 
believe  anythin"  that  maybe  alleged  against 
its  professors.  To  reason  against  such  pre- 
judices would  be  worse  than  folly.  But  we 
repeat  that,  from  a calm  and  considerate 
examination  of  Miss  Reed’s  book,  and  the 
Answer  by  the  Lady  Superior,  we  can  come 
to  but  one  conclusion.  We  regard  the  first 
as  a catchpenny  publication,  the  statements 
of  which  nave  been  derived  from  a weak, 
credulous,  ignorant,  nervous  girl,  of  most 
unsettled  principles,  whose  imagination  has 
in  a great  degree  supplied  her  with  the 
alleged  facts  contained  m the  book  of  which 
she  is  the  reputed  author.  Without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  we  can  come  to  this  con- 
clusion alone.  We  deeply  regret  that  this 
publication  has  appeared.  Unfounded  as 
we  deem  it  to  be,  and  unworthy — from  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates— of  serious 
consideration,  it  can  have  but  one  effect, 
that  of  embittering  prejudices  already  too 
deeply  rooted,  of  alienating  the  affections  of 
many  who,  although  differing  upon  minor 
points,  claim  the  common  name  and  cling 
to  the  common  faith  of  Christians,  who 
worship  at  the  altar  of  the  same  God,  and 
trust  to  the  same  creed  to  sustain  them 
throughout  the  troubles  and  trials  of  this 
world.  Controversies  like  the  one  under 
view  are  painful  and  humiliating,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  blame  should  reel 
on  those  who  commence  the  controversy. 
They  are  not,  and  they  cannot  come  to  good. 
They  make  no  proselytes.  They  convert 
no  believers.  They  are  addressed  not  to 
the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature.  “Hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness”  are  the 
only  feelings  they’  awaken. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Charlestown 
affair  to  the  present  time,  every  incident 
that  has  transpired  has  been  oi  the  most 
painful  character,  and  every  liberal  indi- 
vidual of  every  denomination  must  grieve 
that  they  have  transpired,  in  the  book  be- 
fore us,  the  author  is  at  best  a weak  enthu- 
siast) in  the  first  instance  half  mad  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  the  next  as 
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. mad  in  opposition  to  it.  In  either  case  the 
fanaticism  of  a silly  girl  is  scarcely  worthy 
' of  contempt.  She  is  but  a poor  instrument, 
either  in  favour  or  in  opposition  to  any 
cause. 

The  character  of  the  Charlestown  con- 
rent  was  simply  this.  It  was  a seminary 
for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies— every- 
thing appertaining  to  a genteel  education 
was  taugnt  in  it.  The  accomplishments  of 
music,  dancing,  drawing,  &c.,  were  part  of 
its  system  of  instruction.  In  a word,  in  its 
system  of  education,  in  its  recreations,  in 
tne  rules  that  governed  its  scholars,  it  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  any  genteel  ladies’ 
boarding-school  of  the  day.  The  children 
of  parents  belonging  to  all  sects  were  sent 
to  it,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  exclusive 
tenets  of  any  particular  sect  was  unknown. 
Protestants  encouraged  and  contributed  to 
its  support,  and  they  have  yielded  it  their 
hearty  commendation.  It  is  true  that  within 
the  walls  of  this  institution  ladies  were  re- 
ceived and  permitted  to  remain,  (provided 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life,)  who  chose  to 
isolate  themselves  from  the  world,  and  to 
dedicate  themselves  either  to  the  cause  of 
education  or  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
duties  of  religion,  nut  their  entrance  and 
their  departure  are  voluntary  acts — and  who 
shall  interfere  with  their  choice  ? They  are 
governed  by  their  own  will,  and  they  are 
mere,  as  elsewhere,  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  Such  is,  and  must  be,  a convent 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a delicate  and  painful  matter  to  allude 
in  a newspaper  to  the  subject  of  religious 
controversy.  In  most  instances,  the  dis- 
cussion of  sectarian  tenets  excites  but  little 
interest,  except  between  the  contending 
parties.  In  the  present  case,  however,  in- 
cidental circumstances  of  general  interest 
have  induced  a discussion,  which,  while  it 
seems  to  be  confined  to  matters  connected 
with  the  internal  police  of  the  Charlestown 
convent,  involves  a controversy  in  which 
we  have  no  idea  of  entering.  We  trust  that 
the  discussion  may  here  cease.  The  book 
of  Miss  Reed  is,  as  we  have  expressed  our- 
selves, worthy  of  little  reliance.  And  we 
trust  that  the  Answer— (although  it  professes 
to  be  but  an  answer  in  part) — may  meet 
with  a circulation  as  great  as  that  of  the 
book  which  has  provoked  it.  Let  the  public 
hear  both  sides,  and  then  let  the  discussion 
rest 

SECTION  XXIII. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

The  following  are  translations  of  two 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  French 


Quebec  Gazette  of  the  4th  instant,  relative 
to  the  plundered  and  burned  convent  at 
Charlestown.  We  present  them  in  their 
native  dress,  that  others  may  know  what 
opinion  people  at  a distance  have  of  the  re- 
publicanism, the  liberality,  and  honesty  of 
Massachusetts. 

Rsugiou8  Persecution.— We  have  read 
in  some  of  the  American  journals,  long 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  of  Miss  Reed, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  our  last  number. 
This  pamphlet,  it  appears,  is  not  the  work 
of  Mibb  Reed  herself,  but  of  a committee 
of  persons,  who  were  actuated  by  the  same 
hatred  to  religion  as  that  which  prompted  a 
lawless  mob,  furiously  free,  to  bum  down 
the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Charlestown.  This 
is  easily  perceived  from  the  wicked  misre- 
presentation which  they  have  given  of  the 
rules  of  said  convent,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  are  followed  by  the  Ursulines  here. 
Nothing  but  the  most  deep-rooted  and  un- 
christian prejudice  could  invent  it.  We 
hope  that  tne  Lady  Superior  will  not  perse- 
vere in  the  intention  which  she  has  of 
answering  any  persons  who  are  guided  by 
such  a spirit.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
it.  Their  ignorance  or  their  malice  is  sure 
to  misconstrue  every  word.  The  resolution 
of  the  Ursuline  Community  to  leave  their 
native  land,  New  England,  when  forced  to 
do  so  by  a government  which  declares 
itself  free  and  u liberal ,”  but  which,  in  fact, 
exercises  a more  vile  and  despotic  tyranny 
than  any  government,  even  in  Europe,  has 
ever  dared  to  attempt,  is  a sufficient  answer 
to  the  dreams  of  sucn  miscreant  enthusiasts, 
who  care  not  for  what  they  do,  much  less 
for  what  they  say.  Miss  Reed,  who,  through 
charity  was  received  into  the  convent,  of 
her  own  accord  became  a Catholic;  but 
now  seems  to  have  returned  to  Protestant- 
ism! The  pamphlet  has  been  published 
from  a mere  pecuniary  speculation  on  the 
part  of  Rebecca  Reed  and  the  committee, 
at  a time  when  they  thought  they  could  the 
more  easily  increase  the  unexampled  pre- 
judices to  which  the  destruction  of  the 
convent  has  given  rise. 

Toleration!  The  Ursuline  Content 
at  Charlestown,  Mass. — In  the  English 
Gazette  of  this  city,  the  reader  will  find 
some  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  mi- 
nority of  Massachusetts  Assembly,  relative 
to  the  petition  for  indemnity  oi  the  loss 
sustained  from  the  destruction  of  the  Ursu- 
line Convent  at  Charlestown,  by  an  infu- 
riated mob. 

We  would  not,  in  fact,  have  noticed  this, 
were  it  not  that  the  majority,  instead  of 
weakening,  had  actually  proved  the  justice 
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of  the  minority  who  voted  for  an  indem- 
nity. 

In  a civilized  government  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  laws  should  be  enacted  for  the 
personal  safety,  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, and  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
No  : the  subjects  or  citizens  of  every  civilized 
state,  even  strangers,  when  there  residing, 
have  a right  to  claim  protection  from  sucn 
laws,  at  least  against  brutal  violence,  com- 
mitted by  large  assemblies  of  men,  and 
especially  when  such  deeds  of  horror  are 
perpetrated  in  the  very  presence  of  the  public 
autnorities.  The  laws  of  England^  under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  are 
quite  different.  They  are  grounded  on  good 
sense,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  therefore  maintain  that  those  who 
represent  them  are  responsible  in  such 
cases : that  they  are  to  be  held  guilty  of  the 
infraction  of  the  same,  and  that,  of  course, 
the  injured  party  should  be  indemnified. 

Those  who  prefer  the  malicious  sophisms 
of  their  own  misguided  intellect,  to  the  tried 
and  permanent  experience  of  ages,  and 
who  forge,  accordingly,  new  doctrines  to 
suit  their  own  designs,  especially  in  a 
matter  of  right  and  justice,  should  certainly 
be  viewed  in  a suspicious  light.  It  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a vicious  and  corrupt  heart, 
which  has  some  forbidden,  dishonest  object 
in  view. 

But,  laying  all  other  considerations  aside, 
could  not  the  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts honestly  refuse  an  indemnity  to  the  in- 
jured Ursuline  Community  without  bringing 
the  Catholic  religion  sur  le  tapis  ? ( Does  not  this 
ptiifid  sectarian  plea  prove  their  dishonesty?) 
There  is  no  more  law  religion  in  Massachu- 
setts, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  What  then,  I would  ask,  has  the 
religion  of  any  man  to  do  with  their  legis- 
latures ? Their  legislatures  should  attend 
to  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  citizens;  and  not  to  the  speculative 
religious  belief  of  any  man;  particularly 
when  the  legislature  pretends  to  oeclarethat 
in  this  respect,  every  man  should  be  free. 
What  right  has  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  pry  into  the  conscience,  and 
know  the  religious  opinions  of  any  of  its 
citizens?  Does  that  legislature  pretend 
that,  because  one  of  its  citizens  believes  in 
this  or  in  that  religion,  he  should  not,  on 
that  account,  be  protected  as  to  life  or  pro- 
perty? Is  not  such  procedure  a direct 
violation  of  common  justice  ? Is  it  not  the 
most  intolerant  religious  persecution  ? Have 
not  pagan  tyrants  persecuted  Christians  on 
the  same  principle  * We  all  well  know  to 
what  extent  such  principles  have  been 
carried. 


From  the  Norfolk  Beacon. 

Answer  to  u Six  Months  in  a Convent,77 
by  the  Lady  Superior. — The  destruction  of 
the  Ursuline  Convent  near  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  was  an  event  that  is  destined  to  be 

est  liorror.  The  excitement  was  sought  to 
be  kept  up  against  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  by  the  publication  of  a pam- 
phlet entitled  u Six  Months  in  a Convent,” 
which  was  written  ostensibly  by  a girl  who 
had  remained  but  a short  period  in  the  con- 
vent. This  pamphlet  was  charged  with  con- 
taining gross  falsehoods  and  palpable  contra- 
dictions. It  appears  that  the  Lady  Superiorof 
the  convent,  urged  by  considerations  drawn, 
not  from  the  pamphlet  itself,  but  from  the 
improper  use  whicn  was  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  has  deemed  it  proper  to  reply  to  the 
same,  and  her  pamphlet  is  before  us.  At 
this  distance  from  the  scene,  there  can 
scarcely  be  but  one  opinion  among  impar- 
tial men,  of  the  triumphant  manner  in 
which  the  Lady  Superior  has  repelled  the 
accusations  of  the  temporary  occupant  of 
the  convent.  We  trust  that  Massachusetts 
will  make  an  effort  to  bury  this  whole 
affair  by  appropriating  a sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  Ursuline  Com- 
munity for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  convent,  and  the  property  lost 
by  the  conflagration. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Catholic  Diary  and  Register.  . 
dr.  varela’s  remarks 

On  the  book  entitled  u Six  Months  in  a Con- 
vent”— attributed  to  Miss  Reed. 

That  Miss  Reed  was  not  very  much  ad- 
vanced in  her  education  when  she  entered 
the  convent,  is  evident  from  the  following; 
passages  in  the  very  book  attributed  to  her. 
“ I answered,  that  I did  not  consider  my 
education  complete,  and  that  I wished  to  go 
into  the  school  attached  to  the  nunnery,72 
(p.  55.)  “ The  superior  wrote  a letter  to 
my  father  containing  offers  of  two  or  three 
quarters  of  schooling,  free  from  expense,72 
(p.  68.)  “ Mary  Francis  reminded  me  of 
making  a false  syntax.”  “ I wrote  to  ifty 
father;  the  letter  was  corrected  by  Mary 
Francis,”  (p.  102.)  She  was  very  much 
displeased,  and  therefore,  she  confessed  that 
she  did  not  study.  However,  immediately 
after  she  left  the  convent  she  became  the 
author  of  the  book  in  question.  Great 
power  of  conversation ! A girl  who  could 
not  write  a letter  to  her  father,  all  at  once  be- 
comes a fluent  writer!  * 
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(c  The  prayers,77  she  says.  “ were  repeated 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  of  which  I knew  no- 
thing7 (p.  74) : and  in  the  same  page  she 
brings  a Latin  text  and  its  translation ; and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  she  also  translates 
into  English  the  very  prayers  which  she  said 
she  did  not  understand.  Finally,  in  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Irish,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  she  says — “ I could  quote 
to  you  what  Roman  Catholic  councils  nave 
decreed,  for  I can  read  Latin  as  well  as  your 
priests/7  (p.  190.)  It  is  true,  that  said  letter 
is  formed  of  materials  taken  from  a news- 
paper ; but  the  expressions.  I can  quote — I 
can  read,  certainly  denote  the  person  who 
wrote  the  letter. 

There  are  several  other  passages  in  the 
book,  which  prove  that  its  author  is  still 
much  less  acquainted  with  Catholic  doctrine 
and  ceremonies  than  Miss  Reed  herself.  I 
will  quote  a few  of  them.  “ Midnight  Mass 
and  midnight  matins  are  said  at  night  during 
Lent,77  (d.  90.)  The  most  ignorant  Catholic 
knows  mat  we  have  no  such  practice,  and 
Miss  Reed  could  not  write  this  palpable 
falsehood,  in  which  she  could  find  no  inte- 
rest. Of  the  same  nature  is  the  assertion 
that  Complin  was  said  in  the  moming,  (p. 
81.)  Speaking  of  the  administration  of  the 
extreme  unction  to  a nun,  she  says,  (p.  131,) 
that  the  bishop  “put  the  tabernacle  upon  a 
little  altar,  * * * * and  Sister  Clare  bared 
her  neck  and  feet,  which  the  bishop  crossed 
with  holy  oil.  He  then  gave  her  the  viati- 
cum, and  ended  the  ceremony  as  he  com- 
menced, with  saying  Mass.77  No  Catholic 
can  read  this  passage  without  laughing.  It 
would  be  rather  inconvenient  for  the  bishop 
to  carry  a tabernacle.  The  extreme  unction 
administered  at  the  middle  of  the  Mass  is  a 
new  thing , indeed ; and  so  is  the  inunction 
of  the  neck.  It  is  also  against  the  present 
discipline  of  the  church  to  administer  the 
extreme  unction  before  the  viaticum , although 
such  has  been  the  practice  at  some  former 
period,  as  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. There  is  not  a syllable  in  the  above 
passage  which  does  not  prove  that  the  per- 
son who  wrote  it  was  not  present,  and  does 
not  know  anything  about  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices.  I do  not  think  that  Miss 
Reed  is  well  informed ; but  she  cannot  be 
so  very  ignorant  as  to  write  such  things. 

Any  man  of  sense  will  conclude  that  Miss 
Reed  is  not  the  author;  but  that  she  gave 
some  materials,  to  which  the  real  author 
added  a great  many  more  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. There  is  a contradiction  between  two 
passages,  which  I am  inclined  to  attribute 
to  Miss  Reed  herself.  “Maiy  Francis,77 
6ays  she,  “ desired  me  to  consult  my  friends 
about  going  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity77  (p. 


Ill) ; and  then  she  says — “the  bishop  said 
that  I could  not  go  to  the  order  that  she 
(Mary  Francis)  mentioned,  and  that  I would 
be  more  happy  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  were  coming  to  reside  here,77  (p.  140.) 
From  the  latter  passage  it  is  plain  that  Miss 
Reed  told  the  bishop  the  order  to  which 
Mary  Francis  advised  her  to  go ; and  there- 
fore either  it  is  false  that  Mary  Francis  told 
her  to  go  to  the  sisters,  or  it  is  false  that  the 
bishop  said  that  she  could  not  go  to  the 
order  mentioned  by  Mary  Francis,  but  to 
the  sisters.  The  falsehood  is  plain. 

We  must  also  notice  the  candid  confes- 
sion Miss  Reed  makes  of  her  religious  sen- 
timents even  a few  days  before  she  left  the 
convent.  “ I was  using  some  deception,77 
says  she,  “in  order  to  effect  the  escape: 
therefore,  I did  not  feel  worthy  to  attend 
communion,77  (p.  163.)  We  need  not  say 
much  to  prove  that  she  regarded  her  con- 
duct as  criminal,  and  the  communion  not  as 
an  act  of  idolatry,  but  as  the  holy  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Had  she  said  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  receive  communion,  because 
her  faith  was  altered,  it  would  have  answer- 
ed better  to  her  purpose;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  consistent  with  her  real  feelings; 
which  she  entertained  for  some  time  after 
she  left  the  convent. 

She  then  wrote  to  Manr  Francis,  (that  is, 
to  Miss  Kennedy,)  that  she  was  out  and  un- 
settled, though  very  kindly  treated,  and  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  find  some  situation  in 
New  York.  Miss  Kennedy  showed  me  the 
letter,  and  requested  me  to  speak  to  my 
friends  in  order  to  find  some  situation  for 
Miss  Reed.  She  observed  to  me  that  I 
could  not  propose  Miss  Reed  to  teach  any 
high  branch,  but  that  she  might  do  for  a 
junior  class.  I immediately  perceived  Miss 
Reed’s  capacity.  I observed  to  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, that,  although  from  Miss  Reed’s  let- 
ter I could  not  suspect  any  alteration  in  her 
faith,  I suspected  that  those  very  pfersons 
who  had  abandoned  her  before  she  went  to 
the  convent,  would  come  forward  to  assist 
her  for  the  only  purpose  of  altering  her  re- 
ligious principles,  t anticipated  that  the 
question  of  believing  would  be  turned  into  a 
question  of  eating , and  that  the  latter  would 
carry  the  point.  A few  days  afterwards 
Miss  Kennedy  brought  to  me  another  letter 
of  Miss  Reed,,  stating  that  she  had  given  up 
Popery,  but  without  giving  any  reasons. 
Had  I found  immediately  a situation  for 
Miss  Reed,  the  “Six  Months  in  a Convent,77 
would  not  have  appeared. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  I consider  it  as  the 
best  argument  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  faith 
and  religious  institutes.  The  life  of  the  nuns 
is  described  as  a life  of  mortification,  self- 
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denial,  constant  work,  and  prayers.  They 
are  charged  with  no  crime.  The  holiness 
of  some  of  them  is  exalted,  as  that  of  Sister 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  work  is  against  the 
superior  of  the  convent  She  has  satisfac- 
torily answered  it.  But  let  us  suppose  that  all 
[which]  Miss  Reed  said  against  her  is  true. 
What  then  ? It  would  only  follow  that  the 
Ursuline  Convent  of  Boston  had  a bad 
superior.  But  was  the  superior  the  com- 
munity ? Was  that  convent  the  whole  Ursu- 
line Order?  Even  suppose  the  whole  Ursu- 
line Order  to  be  wickea,  does  it  follow  that 
the  Catholic  doctrine  is  false  ? 

Several  ministers  of  the  holy  Presbyterian 
Church  had  spread  many  calumnies  against 
the  nunneries,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  im- 
purity that  they  have  not  attributed  to  the 
nuns,  as  a fact  to  which  they  could  testify. 
No  sooner  did  they  hear  that  such  a book 
as  the  u Six  Months  in  a Convent,”  was  to 
be  published,  than  they  began  to  call  the 
public  attention,  and  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  receive  a document  which 
they  thought  would  bear  them  out  But 
what  disappointment!  The  book  contains 
none  of  those  crimes  which  the  holy  minis- 
ters charged  the  nuns  with.  This  has  been 
a terrible  blow  to  the  elects;  for  the  argu- 
ment is  unanswerable.  If  a girl,  actuated 
by  the  horrible  passion  of  revenge,  and  de- 
sirous to  please  the  Protestants,  and  to  make 
up  for  her  former  defection  from  them,  did 
not  dare  to  suggest  to  the  writer  of  the  book 
any  such  thing  as  crimes : and  if  thfe  writer 
himself  did  not  dare  to  aad  any  such  thing 
as  impurities,  is  it  not  evident  that  Miss 
Reed  observed  none,  and  that  the  writer 
could  not  know  of  any?  My  opinion  is. 
that  the  book,  “ Six  Months  in  a Convent,” 
should  be  reprinted  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Boston, 
as  a defence  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  ana 
of  the  Catholic  cause. 

Felix  Varela. 


SECTION  XXV. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

We  copy  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
Boston  paper  of  Tuesday,  June  2. 

“Trial  of  the  Rioters. — A letter  from  a 
friend  at  Concord,  which  should  have  been 
delivered  to  us  on  Monday  evening,  men- 
tions that  the  Supreme  Court  met  at  that 
place  on  Monday  morning  for  the  trial  of 
Kelly,  Pond,  Bud,  and  Hadley,  indicted  for 
burning  the  convent,  &c.,  in  August  last. 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  Judges  Putnam  and 
Wild,  on  the  bench.  A jury  was  empan- 
n el  led  and  the  attorney-general  was  opening 


the  case  for  the  government  when  the  letter 
came  away.  Counsel  for  the  defendants, 
E.  G.  Prescott,  Farley,  Mann,  Sumner,  ana 
Field.” 

The  accounts  which  we  have  seen  on  the 
papers  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Ursuline 
Community,  which  has  received  so  bright  a 
sample  of  Massachusetts  hospitality  and 
liberality,  has  altogether  retired  from  the 
land  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  We  deeply  re- 
gret their  determination.  Yet  we  will  not 
complain  of  their  decision.  They  have  had 
also  an  excellent  exhibition  of  the  vindic- 
tive justice  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  com- 

Eensative  justice  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
Lture.  This  ought  to  suffice.  There  should 
be  no  more  judicial  farces:  and  the  unfor- 
tunate boy  Marcy  ought  to  do  set  at  liberty. 
Should  the  four  men  arraigned  at  Concord 
be  convicted,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
too  should  escape.  The  Catholics,  if  we 
know  their  feelings,  desire  not  the  punish- 
ment of  a few  scape-goats  from  a mob  of 
miscreants.  They  only  desire  that  which 
the  genius  of  our  institutions  will,  sooner  or 
later,  insure  for  them,  protection  from  the 
persecution  of  men  who,  under  the  pretext 
of  religion,  would  do  the  work  of  demons. 

Let  our  readers  not  imagine  this  protec- 
tion is  yet  afforded  in  Massachusetts ! The 
Catholics  of  Lowell,  and  in  them  the  Ca- 
tholics of  the  world,  have  been  insulted  by 
those  who,  invading  the  sacred  repository  of 
the  dead,  destroyed  the  monuments  which 
piety  and  affection  had  placed  over  the  re- 
mains of  departed  kindred,  and  this  because 
they  bore  emblems  of  that  redemption 
which  was  effected  by  a loving  Redeemer 
on  the  cross ! 

The  Boston  Catholic  Sentinel  also  inform? 
us  that  at  Wareham,  we  believe,  the  house 
in  which  a number  of  Catholics  were  as- 
sembled with  their  priest,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  divine  service,  was  assailed  by 
men  calling  themselves  Convent  Boys , and 
who  by  their  threats,  compelled  the  priest 
to  desist,  and  the  congregation  to  disperse. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

THE  DESTROYED  CONVENT. 

By  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
copy  from  the  New  York  Truthteller  of  last 
Saturday,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  act  of 
the  legal  farce  which  followed  this  tragedy 
has  been  concluded.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
unfortunate  boy  Marcy  shall  be  kept  in  con- 
finement ? Surely  it  would  be  cruel  injustice 
to  keep  under  punishment  one  of  the  young- 
est and  least  guilty  of  the  mob,  whilst  the 
instigators,  the  abettors,  and  the  most  atro- 
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cious  criminalB  are  left  at  large,  protected 
and  honoured ! 

“ THE  RIOTERS— CHARLESTOWN. 

“ Again  we  are  forced  to  cal]  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  impotence  of  the 
law  in  Massachusetts,  or  the  unwillingness 
of  those  who  administer  it,  to  punish  men 
guilty  of  the  most  unparalleled  outrage  ever 
recorded.  Hadley,  Sudd,  Pond,  ana  Kelly, 
four  of  the  incendiaries  who  assisted  m 
burning  the  convent,  were  tried  lately  in 
the  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  all 
acquitted.  The  result  does  not  by  any 
means  astonish  us — we  were  prepared  for 
it — we  knew  that  Buzzell,  the  ringleader  of 
the  ruffians,  had  been  acquitted — tnat  many 
of  his  accomplices  had  been  discharged 
without  trial — and  that  many  known  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  outrage  were 
liberated,  and  consequently  we  were  fully 
confident  that  these  last  incendiaries  would 
merely  be  forced  to  undergo  the  ludicrous 
ceremony  of  a mock  trial.  It  was  proven 
at  the  trial  that  Budd,  in  a conversation 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  convent 
held  with  Maria  Hull,  said,  1 We  are  going 
to  bum  all  the  Catholic  churches ;’  that  he 
saM  he  went  to  the  fire,  and  described  the 
part  he  took  in  the  affair.  But  why  need 
we  state  what  testimony  was  adduced 
against  either  of  these  individuals?  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  inform  our  readers  that, 
during  the  whole  day  of  the  trial,  the  Ame- 
rican ensign  was  hoisted  in  front  of  Bunker 
Hill  Tavern,  and  when  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, a party  of  young  men  fired  fifty 
guns  as  a feu  de  joie.  This  is  a sufficient 
indication  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Charlestown,  and  the  extreme  delight  ex- 
perienced on  learning  that  the  persecutors 
of  the  Catholics  had  been  suffered  to  go  un- 
punished. It  is  useless  to  debate  or  argue 
m reference  to  the  Charlestown  affair;  the 
truth  is,  it  was  really  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a very  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place,  and  of  the  entire  state 
of  Massachusetts.  There  exists  in  that  state 
a most  deadly  and  implacable  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  ana  a most  fiendish  pre- 
judice against  those  who  profess  and  prac- 
tise its  doctrines.  An  outrage  committed 
upon  the  feelings,  persons,  or  property  of 
the  Catholics,  is  looked  upon  as  a matter  of 
little  moment,  an  offence  of  no  enormity, — 
and  regarded  rather  as  an  act  of  honour- 
able, than  a malevolent  and  diabolical  na- 
ture. We  cannot  approach  this  subject 
without  feeling  our  indignation  raised,  and 
it  every  day  happens  that  from  the  same 
spot  where  the  convent  was  burned,  we  re- 
ceive tidings  of  some  new  act  of  oppres- 


sion and  persecution  visited  upon  the  unof- 
fending and  suffering  Catholics.” 

The  Montreal  Herald  of  the  4th  says: 
u The  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire,  chaplain  of  the 
Ursulines  of  Quebec,  arrived  here  on  Fri- 
day, and  proceeded  last  night  to  Quebec, 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  sisters  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent  of  Charlestown,  near  Bos- 
ton, and  several  pupils  from  the  same  esta- 
blishment.” 

SECTION  XXVII. 

From  the  Boston  Post  of  Monday. 

DISGRACEFUL  AND  FATAL  RIOT. 

A terrible  conflict  commenced  yester- 
day afternoon,  about  3 o’clock,  between 
engine  company  No.  20  and  a very  large 
Irish  funeral  procession  in  East  Street.  There 
are  nearly  as  many  rumours  in  circulation 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  disturbance,  as  there 
were  parties  engaged  in  it.  As  far  as  we 
could  arrive  at  the  facts,  they  appear  to  be 
as  follows  : 

No.  20,  the  Extinguisher,  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  fire  at  Roxbury,  and  had 
their  engine  in  the  middle  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  engine  house,  when  the  proces- 
sion came  down  the  street.  Some  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  ordered  the  engine 
to  be  removed  from  the  street,  and  the 
company  refused  to  do  so.  One  engine- 
man  was  laid  hold  of  and  pushed  aside. 
This  was  resented  by  his  comrades,  but 
being  greatly  outnumbered,  they  retreated 
into  their  houses.  The  procession  then 
moved  on.  The  Extinguishers  men,  in  the 
mean  time,  prepared  to  resent  their  defeat — 
rang  their  own  bell,  and  sent  a man  to  ring 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Young’s  bell,  as  if  for  an  alarm 
of  fire. 

This  plan  was  immediately  successful  in 
calling  out  No.  14,  Cataract,  which  acci- 
dentally fell  in  with  the  junction  of  Summer 
and  Sea  Streets ; but  as  the  hearse  was  not 
in  sight  at  this  point,  the  company  were  not 
apprised  that  the  large  collection  of  people 
they  ran  in  among  were  connected  with  the 
funeral.  The  Irishmen,  however,  supposed 
that  they  came  to  renew  their  former  con- 
flict, and  at  once  commenced  an  attack  on 
the  men  at  the  ropes. 

The  company  defended  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  were  soon  rein- 
forced by  Nos.  2, 6,  8,  9,  10,  13,  and  strag- 

e members  of  other  companies.  The 
al  was  by  this  time  entirely  broken 
up,  and  the  Irishmen  fell  back  into  Broad 
Street,  where  they  made  a stand.  Bricks 
and  stones  then  began  to  fly,  and  deadly 
wounds  were  given.  The  Irish  made  nu- 
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merous  sallies,  discharging  their  missiles, 
but  gradually  gave  way  to  the  south.  As 
they  gave  ground,  the  dwellings  occupied 
by  their  countrymen  were  attacked,  ana  the 
windows  and  every  movable  article  demo- 
lished. There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  houses  thus  assailed  were  | 
occupied  by  the  Irishmen  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  affray. 

This  outrageous  attack  was  chiefly  made 
by  lads  about  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Feather  beds  were  ripped  open,  and 
their  contents  poured  out  at  the  winctows, 
forming  an  exact  imitation  of  a snow  storm. 
This  work  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours,  the 
Irish  occasionally  making  ineffectual  sallies 
in  defence  of  the  houses.  The  mayor  was 
early  on  the  ground,  and  in  one  of  the  sal- 
lies was  knodced  over.  The  military  were 
ordered  out,  but  as  the  members  of  the  va- 
rious companies  were  naturally  much  dis- 
persed, they  could  not  be  formed  till  about 
6 o'clock  at  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  Lancers,  under  General  Davis,  form- 
ed the  van,  and  were  supported  by  the 
Boston  Light  Infantry,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Guards.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
city  council  were  also  in  line.  They  clear- 
ed the  street  instantly,  and  no  further  vio- 
lence was  committed  after  their  appear- 
ance. They  were  soon  reinforced  by  the 
Washington  Light  Infantry,  City  Guards, 
Rangers,  Mechanic  Riflemen,  and  Lafay- 
ette Guards. 

Of  the  fire  department,  the  most  severely 
wounded  are  Charles  Sears,  of  Franklin 
Hose  Company,  who  was  knocked  into  a 
dock  by  a club— taken  up  insensible,  and 
is  not  expected  to  live ; and  John  Russell, 
2d  foreman  for  No.  10,  badly  hurt  in  the 
forehead.  Captain  J.  C.  Tallant,  of  the 
north  watch,  was  knocked  down  by  a ran- 
dom brick,  and  carried  off  insensible. 

A large  number  of  Irishmen  were  taken 
to  jail.  Some  were  severely  wounded. — 
but  some  were  conveyed  there  for  protec- 
tion. 

Last  night  the  entire  regiment  of  Light 
Infantry,  undeT  command  of  Colonel  Smith, 
were  under  arms  at  Faneuil  Hall,  with  the 
exception  of  four  companies  on  guard,  in 
Broaa  Street,  and  several  adjacent  streets, 
where  no  person  was  permitted  to  pass  un- 
challenged. The  Lancers  rendered  very 
essentia]  service  throughout  the  night  in 
dispersing  small  collections  of  people,  and 
by  conveying  necessary  orders  and  informa- 
tion from  point  to  point. 

12  o'clock  P.  M. — The  Irish  are  perfectly 
peaceable.  Native  citizens,  labouring  un- 
der the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  are  in- 
solent to  the  sentinels. 


The  last  general  rumour  reports  four  Irish- 
men dead,  and  one  engine  man. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Riot. — We  have  to  record  the  occurrence 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  riots  that  has 
been  known  in  our  city  for  a great  length  of 
time.  There  are  contradictory  accounts  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  following  statement  may  be  relied 
on  as  in  the  main  correct. 

About  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
after  engine  company  No.  20  had  returned 
from  Roxbury,  and  housed  their  engine  in 
East  Street,  a portion  of  them  proceeded  to 
the  shop  of  one  of  their  members  for  re- 
freshments. Most  of  them  had  returned  to 
the  engine  house,  when  Mr.  Fay,  the  shop- 
keeper, following  on  alone,  encountered,  at 
the  corner  of  East  and  Broad  Streets,  a 
number  of  Irishmen,  who  were  waiting  to 
form  a funeral  procession.  Some  difficulty 
occurred  as  he  was  attempting  to  pass 
through  them,  and  he  was  pushed  off  the 
sidewalk.  lie  proceeded  to  the  engine 
house,  and  another  member  returned  with 
Kim,  afid  a fight  was  commenced,  in  which 
the  other  members  were  soon  engaged. 
One  of  the  officers  succeeded  in  separating 
them,  and  the  members  were  proceeding  to 
the  engine  house,  when  a large  body  of 
Irishmen  followed  them,  and  the  engine- 
men,  finding  themselves  greatly  outnum- 
bered, raised  the  cry  of  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  funeral  procession  was 
formed,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Sum- 
mer Street,  when  Company  No.  9 came 
down  with  their  engine,  supposing  there  was 
a fire.  A serious  encounter  then  took  place 
between  the  two  parties,  which  lasted  for 
some  time,  but  the  firemen  being  consider- 
ably reinforced,  the  Irishmen  retreated  to 
Broad  Street,  and  in  a short  time  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  had  assembled. 
Brickbats  and  every  kind  of  missiles  were 
thrown  from  the  windows  by  the  Irish  with- 
in, and  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  houses 
by  those  without.  The  affair  Degan  to  wear 
a very  serious  aspect  indeed,  as  many  were 
severely  injured,  and  the  excitement  in- 
creased every  moment  A number  of  houses 
were  entered,  and  everything  within  thrown 
into  the  streets.  The  scene  was  one  of  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  the  excitement  be- 
gan to  be  more  general,  as  it  was  currently 
reported  that  a number  of  lives  had  been 
lost  on  both  sides. 

The  mayor  and  city  officers  were  pre- 
sent, and  aid  everything  in  their  power  to 
arrest  the  ringleaders,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulties,— -but  they  met  with  poor  suo- 
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cess,  and  some  of  them  were  seriously  in- 
jured. The  bells  were  then  tolled,  ana  the 
militia  called  out. 

A number  of  companies  were  formed  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  preceded  by  the  Lancers, 
a company  of  horse,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  a large  body  of  citizens,  they 
proceeded  down  State  into  Broad  Street, 
die  whole  length  of  which  they  paradea 
with  very  little  difficulty;  and  thus  at  7 
o'clock  dispersed  the  people  who  were  still 
engaged  in  destroying  furniture  only,  as  the 
Irishmen  had  some  time  before  ceased  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  said  that  a large  number  have  been 
▼eiy  seriously  injured  on  both  sides,  that  a 
fireman  has  since  died  of  his  wounds. 

Mr.  Charles  Sears,  an  active  member  of 
the  department,  was  among  the  wounded, 
and  Mr.  Sheriff  Summer  was  twice  thrown 
down  and  considerably  injured.. 

A very  large  number  of  Irishmen  were 
arrested  from  time  to  time,  and  conveyed 
to  Leaverett  Street  Jail. 

At  8 o’clock  last  evening  everything  was 
quiet.  An  effective  body  of  militia,  with 
Uie  Lancers,  were  on  service  a part  or  the 
whole  of  last  night,  to  prevent  any  renewal 
of  the  riot. 


From  the  Boston  Advocate. 

What  a pity  that,  at  a time  like  this,  a 
casual  street  insult  snould  lead  to  a general 
commotion,  and  cause  the  whole  city  to  be 
put  under  martial  law,  as  it  was  in  effect 
last  night,  soldiers  and  norsemen  being  sta- 
tioned at  all  the  streets  leading  to  Broad 
Street.  Let  us  beseech  our  young  men  to 
avoid  cherishing  any  national  prejudice,  and 
to  resort  to  law  rather  than  take  it  into  their 
own  hands,  even  if  insulted.  They  owe 
this  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  Let 
the  sensible  men  among  our  Irish  citizens 
use  their  influence  to  keep  their  country- 
men from  everything  that  may  tend  to  irri- 
tation. When  we  do  quarrel,  let  us  have 
something  worth  a brave  man  running  the 
risk  of  a broken  head  for. 


SECTION  XXVIII. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

“ Nothing  wag  farther  from  our  thoughts  than 
to  outrage  toe  feelings  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, and  above  all.  the  long-suffering  and 
mnch  injured  Irish  Catholic,  the  blood  of  whose 
countrymen  still  cries  for  vengeance  froqi  their 
native  soil.  He  must  be  a brute,  in  disposition, 
who  would  seek  to  instil;  them  here  in  their 
land  of  refuge.” — Letter  of  Cuvier  to  the  Charles- 
ton Courier. 

In  out  opinion,  no  city  in  any  quarter  of 


the  world  better  deserves  the  prefix  which 
we  have  here  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest, 
than  does  the  notorious  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Scarcely  had  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
vent, the  acquittal  of  the  incendiaries,  the 
ridiculous  expression  of  its  valueless  indig- 
nation by  the  legislature,  and  all  other  evi- 
dences of  deep-rooted  and  widely-extended 
bigotry  passed  before  the  eye  of  the  citizen 
and  the  stranger,  and  a little  semblance  of 
quiet  made  its  appearance,  when  we  were 
told,  that  a people  should  not  be  condemned 
for  the  depravity  of  a few  miscreants;  that 
the  wise,  and  the  good,  and  the  generous 
citizens  of  polished  Boston  should  not  be  re- 
proached with  the  crimes  of  the  brickmakers 
of  Charlestown ; that  the  good  people  of  this 
Western  Athens  regretted  ana  condemned 
the  rioters,  as  they  were  soothingly  called. 

We  must  confess,  that  we  could  never 
see  the  ground  of  this  unmeaning  expres- 
sion of  acquittal.  The  crime  was  delibe- 
rately planned,  was  systematically  executed, 
and  occupied  about  eight  hours  in  the  per- 
petration, and  during  all  this  time,  not  an 
effort  was  made  to  arrest  its  progress,  by 
the  polished  and  liberal  people  who  lived 
within  half  an  hour’s  walk  of  tne  scene  of  the 
wanton  and  wicked  destruction.  If  a foreign 
foe  had  invaded  Bunker’s  Hill,  and,  during 
seven  hours  were  occupied  in  destroying  its 
monument,  and  Boston  made  no  effort  for 
its  protection,  wei  presume  the  good  folk 
who  now  seek  to  have  it  called  liberal, 
would  then  insist  upon  its  being  styled  brave 
and  patriotic ! The  principle  is  precisely 
the  same.  Were  the  jurors,  and  the  lawyers, 
and  the  judges  of  the  court  which  tried  Buz- 
zell  and  his  comrades,  the  rabble  of  Charles- 
town ? Were  the  committees  of  protection 
for  the  accused,  and  the  contributors  of  mo- 
ney for  their  aid,  and  the  men  in  high  place* 
who  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  ruin 
the  rabble  of  Charlestown  had  made? 
Were  the  legislators  of  Massachusetts ; were 
its  Governor  and  the  others  who  agreed  with 
them  in  their  conduct,  the  rabble  of  Charles- 
town ? The  greatest  enemy  of  liberality  is 
he  who  consents  to  bestow  the  appellation 
of  liberal  upon  the  bigot,  as  the  worst  foe  to 
virtue  is  he  who  would  decorate  a villain 
with  the  title  of  virtue.  This  person  destroys 
one  of  the  best  incentives  to  good,  he  takes 
away  its  worst  punishment  from'  vice,  and 
he  enervates  all  the  vigour  of  healthful 
public  moral  sentiment.  Such  a habit  turns 
compliment  into  mockery,  and  establishes 
by  tacit  convention  a general  practice  of  vile 
hypocrisy.  We  could  neither  believe  nor 
say  that  Boston  was  not  notoriously  illiberal 
and  greatly  bigoted. 
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And  if  farther  proof  was  wanted,  our  would  ask  what  created  this  enmity?  Their 
columns  furnish  it  to-day.  The  Irish  popu-  religion  rather  than  their  country ; for  the 
lation  in  Boston  is  emphatically  a Catholic  Irish  Protestant,  the  Irish  Presbyterian,  the 
population : and  the  assault  upon  the  Irish  Irish  Methodist  is  not  thus  hated  and  hunted 
is,  in  simple  truth,  an  assault  upon  the  Ca-  by  the  New  Englander.  We  refer  to  the  ad* 
tholics,  and  we  are  convinced,  an  assault  mirable  extract  from  the  communication  of 
not  by  accident,  but  by  design  and  by  con-  an  American  Protestant  of  our  own  sunny 
cert.  And  an  assault  consequent,  not  mere-  South,  which  we  prefix  to  this  article  to 
ly  in  time,  but  as  a moral  effect,  from  the  show  that  here,  at  least,  an  Irish  Catholic 
impunity  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  former  will  find  some  sympathy, 
outrage.  But  what  is  the  result  of  the  arrest  of  the 

The  facts  appear  to  us  to  be,  that  a num-  assailants?  We  shall  give  a couple  of  ex- 
ber  of  Irish  Catholics  were  peaceably  pro-  tracts.  A New  York  paper,  by  no  means 
ceeding  in  mournful  convoy  to  pay  tne  last  friendly  to  the  Irish  Catnolics,  says: 
sad  honours  by  the  interment  of  one  of  their  “ The  examination  of  the  Boston  riotere 
dead.  What  a moment  was  selected  to  was  going  on  with  great  diligence,  but 
create  the  occasion  of  an  assault  upon  them ! nothing  definitive  had  been  done  with  them 
The  engine  companies  of  Boston  understand  at  the  date  of  our  last  Boston  papers.  It  is 
each  other:  they  assisted  at  Mount  Bene-  almost  impossible  to  judge  at  this  distance 
diet  to  witness  but  not  to  impede  the  bum-  from  the  scene  of  the  outrage,  but  we  are 
ing  of  the  convent  These  same  companies  strongly  under  the  impression  that  the  blame 
are  the  present  aggressors.  Seeing  the  ap-  rests  originally  and  principally  upon  the 
proach  of  the  funeral,  which  even  a savage  Americans.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Irish, 
would  respect,  they  place,  or  at  least,  leave  in  this  instance  at  least,  were  not  the  aggree- 
their  engine  as  an  obstruction  in  the  mourn-  sore.  They  were  full  of  fight  of  course,  for 
er’s  path.  The  friends  of  the  atfiicted  en-  it  is  their  instinct  to  be  so ; and  they  were 
deavour  to  remove  it,  and  this  effort  is  the  insolent  and  cudgelly  about  the  head  after 
pretext  seized  upon  by  the  select  and  chosen  the  affair  began ; but  it  really  seems  to  us 
amongst  the  efficient  men  of  Boston  to  as-  that  they  had  some  cause.  To  interrupt  a 
sail  a funeral  procession ! They  are  repel-  funeral  procession,  and  especially  an  Irish 
led — they  ring  their  alarm — their  brothers  one,  was  a wanton  and  indecent  provoca- 
know  the  signal  as  well  as  they  knew  it  tion,  calculated  to  produce  precisely  the 
when  the  tar  barrels  blazed  on  Mount  Bene-  state  of  things  it  did  produce.  Bloody  noses 
diet.  The  Irish  have  passed  the  first  obsta-  and  cracked  craniums  are  of  course  the 
cle,  another  engine  with  its  gang  obstructs  concomitants  of  interference  with  an  Irish 
them  — new  assailants,  prepared  for  the  funeral  or  an  Irish  wake.  The  attack  upon 
occasion  pour  in  and  overwhelm  them,  the  innocent  and  defenceless  families  in 
They  retreat  as  well  as  they  are  permitted ; Broad  Street  was  mean  and  cowardly  in  the 
they  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  can.  extreme.” — Gazette . 

Their  bigoted  enemies  pursue  them  i * and  “ The  Riots. — The  Police  Court  was  en- 
now  when  resistance  is  no  longer  offered,  gaged  most  of  the  day  yesterday  in  hearing 
the  pursuers  enter  the  houses  oi  the  Irish;  me  evidence  of  one  person,  concerning  the 
they  destroy  the  furniture ; they  rip  up  the  riot  of  Sunday  last.  The  evidence  as  yet 
beda ; they  pour  their  contents  from  the  amounts  to  nothing ; and  if  nothing  more  is 
windows,  and  the  clouds  of  feathers  borne  elicited,  there  will  be  no  conviction  of  any- 
through  the  city  proclaim  their  triumph ! ! ! body.” — Courier , June  17. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  gangs  had  That  is,  in  plain  English,  “ There  will  be 
not  amongst  them  many  whose  cupidity  no  conviction  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity  for 
was  proof  against  the  occasion  for  pillage,  burning  a convent  or  for  demolishing  Catho- 
At  all  events,  there  was  a complete  sweep-  lies.”’  Now  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
ing  of  the  furniture  of  the  dwellings,  besides  even  if  an  editor  in  Boston  desired  topub- 
the  wreckingof  the  habitations ! And  this  lish  the  truth  in  defence  of  Catholics,  par- 
is  Boston ! The  liberal ! — the  enlightened ! ticularly  of  Irish  Catholics,  he  dare  not  do 
— the  peaceful ! — the  generous ! so,  save  at  the  peril  of  his  income,  perhaps 

But  the  armed  companies  were  called  out,  of  his  establishment,  it  may  even  be  of  his 
and  persons  from  both  parties  were  com-  body.  We  know  tnat  one  paper  in  that 
milted  to  prison.  But  many  more  of  the  city  lost  upwards  of  fifty  subscribers,  within 
Irish  than  of  their  assailants.  Yes— but  for  as  mahy  hours,  because  it  had  the  nonesty 
what  puroose  ? Some  of  the  papers  tell  us  to  publish  even  an  imperfect  defence  of  the 
that  the  Irish  were  so  committed  in  order  to  Irish  Catholics.  Yet  with  a press  so  en- 
save  them  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  slaved,  Boston  itself  gives  us  the  following 
This  may  be  useful  to  a certain  extent  We  information 
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“No  persons  were  killed.  Thirty-four 
were  arrested.  Nineteen  were  bound  over, 
and  fifteen  were  discharged.” 

From  the  Boston  Advocate. 

“ The  city  has  been  quiet  since  the  dis- 
graceful street -fight  of  Sunday.  Some  ten 
houses  in  Broad  and  Purchase  Streets  were 
most  wantonly  attacked,  the  windows  bro- 
keu  and  furniture  destroyed.  Cases  of  in- 
dividual suffering  of  a painful  nature  occur- 
red. Sick  women  were  driven  into  the 
streets.  Some  lost  all  the  money  they 
had  saved,  which  was  scattered  in  their 
drawers.” 

From  the  Boston  Gazette. 

“The  principal  scene  of  the  riot  presented 
yesterday  morning  a dismal  aspect.  The 
street,  says  the  Transcript,  was  covered 
ankle  deep  with  feathers  and  straw  from 
the  beds  of  houses  which  had  been  sacked, 
and  the  furniture  destroyed  and  thrown  from 
the  windows.  Loose  stones  and  brickbats 
covered  the  pavement  in  immense  quanti- 
ties, and  the  city  cartmen  were  busily  en 
gaged  nearly  all  the  morning  in  sweeping 
the  streets  and  carrying  off  the  1 wreck  of 
matter7  which  encumbered  them.  Many 
houses  are  left  without  a pane  of  glass  in  a 
window-saah,  and  much  glass  is  broken  ih 
the  houses  each  side  of  Purchase  Street, 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ripley’s  church  to  Broaa 
Street.  Every  door  and  window  in  the 
house  on  the  south  corner  of  Purchase  and 
Broad  Streets,  which  was  occupied  by  seve- 
ral Irish  families,  is  dashed  out.  it  was 
entirely  sacked,  and  beds  and  every  article 
of  furniture  thrown  into  the  street  and  de- 
stroyed, the  occupants  having  previously 
abandoned  it.  The  building  opposite  was 
served  in  the  same  manner.  The  stores  of 
Wm.  Rhoads,  Holmes  and  Hemmenway. 
John  Keating,  John  Worcester,  Ed  ware 
Keays,  Daniel  Badger,  and  several  others, 
have  all  the  glass  broken.” 

Now  patting  aside  the  holy  hatred  of 
Catholics,  we  should  suppose  the  citizens 
of  Boston  amongst  whom  those  crimes,  un- 
whipt  of  justice,  are  perpetrated,  would 
have  the  common  sense  to  perceive  that 
this  impunity  and  protection  will  bring  upon 
themselves  very  disastrous  results.  Let  the 
reader  peruse  the  following : — 

“ A Boy  Condemned  to  be  Hung. — We 
published  on  the  8th  inst.  an  account  of  the 
trial  at  Lowell  of  two  boys,  Michael  Mono- 
hon,  13  years  old,  and  Michael  Whaylan, 
10  years  old,  for  the  crime  of  arson,  in  burn- 
ing the  almshouse  at  Cambridge.  The 
jury  did  not  agree  on  a verdict  and  were 
discharged.  A new  trial  was  ordered  which 
vol-  v.  20 


was  closed  on  Friday  night,  and  resulted  in 
a verdict  of  guilty  against  Monohon.  The 
Lowel  Advertiser  of  last  evening  says: 

‘ After  a patient  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the.  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  a 
charge  from  the  chief  justice^  the  most 
minute  and  comprehensive,  the  jury  retired, 
agreeing  upon  a verdict  about  half-past  ten. 

“ ; The  rumour  having  spread  abroad  that 
the  jury  had  agreed,  a numerous  concourse 
assembled  at  the  court-house  to  hear  the 
solemn  sentence  of  the  law.  The  attorney- 
general  having  recapitulated  some  of  the 
most  prominent  evidence,  concluded  with 
the  request  that  the  bench  would  proceed 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  which  the  law 
adjudges  to  the  crime  of  arson.  Monohon 
being  called,  rose  and  heard  with  stoical  in- 
difference a brief  sketch  of  his  past  but 
vicious  life. 

11 L The  affecting  language  of  the  judge*  his 
appeal  to  Monohon’s  feelings  for  an  afflicted 
mother,  to  his  sense  of  the  awful  situation 
to  whicn  he  had  subjected  himself  in  break- 
ing the  laws*  his  request  that  he  would  pre- 
pare fpr  the  early  and  ignominious  death 
which  awaited  him,  and  the  final  sentence 
“ that  he  should  be  hung  by  the  neck  until 
dead,”  were  altogether  a scene  of  intense 
interest,  which  drew  tears  from  many  an 
eye. 

“ 1 Not  a muscle  of  the  prisoner  trembled 
at  his  sentence,  and  he  withstood  the  gaze  of 
hundreds  with  as  much  apparent  indiffer- 
ence as  if  unconcerned,  but  whether  this 
was  owing  to  ignorance  or  hardihood  is  a 
question  for  a philosopher.  Whaylan  was 
acquitted,  on  account  ol  his  extreme  youth.7  ” 
— Boston  Transcript . 

The  following  letter  was  produced  by  the 
attorney -general  at  the  trial  of  the  boys 
Monohon  and  Whaylan,  at  Lowell,  to  prove 
the  intelligence  of  the  former.  The  misera- 
ble boy’s  heart  appears  to  have  been  as 
light  as  it  has  proved  insensible. 

41  Concord  County  Jail, 
August  19th,  1837. 

u My  dear  Mother  i now  take  this  opportu- 
nity To  inform  you  that  i am  in  Concord 
Jail  and  that  i am  Poor  as  a Crow  and  that 
i want  You  to  send  me  a half  a dollar  and 
send  me  my  Best  Suit  of  Clothes  and  two 
pair  of  Stockings  2 shirts  and  i want  you  to 
starch  the  Collar  of  my  shirts  to  Wear  When 
i Go  to  Court  i want  you  should  Wash  My 
Pantaloons  and  Vest  and  to  send  Them  up 
by  the  stage  and  i want  you  To  W rite  me 
a Letter  and  Tell  Me  How  you  All  are  Mio 
is  with  me  i am  Happy  An  Contented  and 
Enjoying  Good  Health  and  Hope  you  are 
the  same  i want  you  to  Write  and  tell  me 
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when  Edward  Will  come  down  Home  and 
if  He  Comes  Down  Before  i get  out  i want 
Him  to  come  and  see  me.  Remember  me 
to  all  Your  affectionate  Son 

“ Miachel  Monhan.” 
Outside — “ Mrs.  Bridgeit  Richiardson. 

“ Cambridge  Port  Mass.” 
We  do  not  think  it  unlikely  that  Master 
Monohon  was  perfectly  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  who  burned 
the  Ureuline  Convent  were  rewarded,  not 
by  the  rope,  but  by  applause  and  by  contribu- 
tions ; and  it  would  De  a curious  question  to 
examine  how  far  he  calculated  upon  at  least 
escaping  with  impunity  for  burning  the 
almshouse.  It  is  clear  at  all  events  that  he 
calculated  upon  liberation:  “If  he  comes 
down  before  I get  out,  I wint  him  to  come 
and  see  me.” 

We  are  not  disposed  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven,  even  if  we  could  obtain  it,  to 
injure  bigoted  Boston;  but  we  lament  its 
degradation,  and  we  need  not  claim  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  when  we  foretell,  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  fostered  and  protected  this 
bigotry  will  reap  a very  unpleasant  harvest 
from  this  field  of  fanaticism. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

THE  HUSH. 

Under  this  head  the  Baltimore  Republi- 
can puts  forth  a characteristic  piece  of  slang 
on  the  late  riot  in  Boston.  We  should  not 
notice  anything  so  far  off,  if  it  were  not  of  a 
piece  with  some  other  attempts  we  remem- 
ber, to  make  profit  by  stirring  the  dirty 
waters  of  national  prejudice.  The  Repub- 
lican, after  the  preliminary  flourish,  that 
u it  has  become  a practice  with  certain  per- 
sons throughout  the  country  to  denounce  the 
sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,”  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  make  his  innuendo  payable,  by 
quoting  a rumour  of  what  u a certain  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Opposition  once  said,” 
goes  on  to  inform  us  that  his  first  accounts 
of  the  riot  “ were  in  the  opposition  papers, 
in  which  the  Irish  were  represented  as  the 
aggressors,”  &c.,  but  he,  sagacious  man, 
lcnew  that  they  were  given  to  lying  about 
the  Irish,  and  believed  not  a worn  of  it, 
and  his  faith  was  richly  rewarded  by  after- 
wards discovering  that  “ instead  of  the  Irish 
being  so  much  to  blame,  as  was  represented, 
they  have  been  most  shamefully  treated.” 
Now  the  Post,  the  Advertiser,  the  Adas,  and 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
whose  letter  is  copied  by  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  all  agree  in  saying  that  the  first 
violence  came  from  the  Irish.  There  is  a i 


remarkable  accord  in  their  whole  account 
of  the  riot.  There  is  not  a shadow  of  a 
reason  to  suppose  that  party  feeling  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  account  any  one  of 
these  papers  gave  of  the  affray.  The  addi- 
tional light  which  dawned  upon  the  Repub- 
lican, was  nothing  more  than  the  inspiration 
that  tempted  him  to  indite  a scurrilous  para- 
graph. But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  proving 
mat  the  Irish  were  abused  during  the  riot, 
he  goes  about  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
likelyto  be  still  worse  treated  after  it. 

" The  houses  of  some  of  them  have  been 
demolished,  the  furniture  destroyed,  they 
have  been  robbed  of  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  their  families  deprived  of  every 
article  of  clothing  except  such  as  they  had 
upon  their  backs,  by  the  mob  which  at- 
tacked them.  They  were  generally  poor, 
but  the  property  destroyed  and  stolen 
amounted  in  value  to  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. Had  they  been  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, having  a residence  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, and’ belonging  to  the  party  m power 
in  our  state,  they  might  expect  an  indem- 
nity bill  to  be  passed,  by  which  their  losses 
would  be  more  than  made  good ; but  as 
matters  now  are,  they  must  expect  to  sus- 
tain the  loss  themselves,  and  recover  from 
it,  if  at  all,  by  means  of  their  own  industry 
and  economy.” 

Now,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the 
editor  of  the  Republican,  when  he  penned 
these  miserable  lines,  should  not  have  been 
aware,  that  immediately  after  the  riot,  the 
citizens  of  Boston  assembled,  and  appointed 
a committee  to  estimate  the  losses,  with  a 
view  of  giving  full  relief  to  the  sufferers. 
This  committee  did  their  duty,  and  by  the 
last  accounts,  we  learn  they  have  made 
their  report,  and  recommended  that  sub- 
scriptions be  taken  throughout  the  city  for 
this  purpose. 


BOSTON  POLICE  COURT. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoners  engaged 
in  the  riot  of  Sunday  afternoon,  was  con- 
cluded last  evening.  About  twenty  Irish- 
men, against  whom  different  shades  of  tes- 
timony had  been  presented  were  ordered 
to  recognise  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  each,  for  their  appearance  at  the 
Municipal  Court  in  July. 

Mr.  Mark  Adams,  a an  aster  truckman,  of 
respectable  appearance,  and,  as  was  under- 
stood, of  hitnerto  unblemished  character, 
was  arraigned  among  the  rioters,  charged 
with  destroying  property  by  throwing  it  out 
of  the  windows  of  one  of  the  houses  in 
Broad  Street.  He  was  arrested  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Bryant,  Jr.,  and  was  seized  at 
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the  door  by  Mr.  Power,  of  the  Police  Court, 
about  the  time  the  military  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  street. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  him,  and 
in  the  scuffle  he  was  pushed  in  among  the 
Lancers.  Mr.  S.  K.  Bailey,  an  officer  of  that 
company  recognised  him,  and  perceiving 
the  difficulty  which  his  captors  were  likely 
to  encounter,  advised  them  to  let  him  go, 
as  he  was  well  known  in  the  city,  and 
could  be  arrested  at  any  future  time.  The 
amount  of  his  recognizance  is  to  be  fixed 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Power  also  recognised  two  of  the 
Irish  prisoners  as  having  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  affray.  One  of  them  (Larry) 
was  occupied  in  beating  up  bricks,  to  be 
used  as  ammunition,  and  the  other  (Sulli- 
van) was  one  of  the  ringleaders  at  the 
commencement  of  the  affray  in  Old  Broad 
Street.  Mr.  Power  observed  to  some  one 
that  he  thought  it  was  a great  outrage  that 
none  were  arrested  and  carried  off  but  the 
Irish ; he  went  further  up  the  street,  to  en- 
deavour to  catch  an  American,  and  was  in 
time  to  assist  in  taking  Adams. — Courier. 


BOSTON  OUTRAGES. 

In  detailing  the  occurrences,  the  Boston 
Courier  says : — 

A gang  of  stout  boys  and  loafers,  who 
had  followed  the  firemen  at  such  a distance 
that  they  might  be  protected  from  the  dan- 
gers, and  at  the  same  time  participate  in 
the  mischief  of  the  affray,  attacked  the 
Irish  houses  in  the  rear  of  the  scene  of 
combat?  tearing  to  pieces  and  destroying 
everything  wantonly  and  recklessly.  The 
houses  were  sacked,  their  coutents  thrown 
into  the  street,  and  everything  demolished 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Beds,  bedding, 
furniture,  trunks,  and  the  contents  of  two  or 
three  small  groceries  near  by,  were  strewed 
about,  and  almost  every  person  seemed  en- 
gaged in  destroying  something  or  othbr.  A 
number  of  Irishmen  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  cellars,  were  dragged 
out.  surrounded,  and  beaten  unmercifully 
with  clubs  and  sticks.  Here  everything 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  only 
redeeming  spirit  which  was  discernible 
among  them,  was  their  conduct  towards 
the  women  and  children,  who  were  led  out 
unmolested,  no  one  offering  them  harm  or 
insult  Purchase  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  was  covered  with  feathers, 
emptied  from  the  beds,  apparently  several 
inches  in  depth.  A miscellaneous-looking 
personage,  with  a broken  wheelbarrow, 
was  engaged  in  trundling  brickbats  from 


one  of  the  houses,  the  chimney  of  which 
had  been  pulled  down,  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. The  contest  on  the  part  of  the  Irish- 
men soon  closed.  Most  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  keep  up  the  fight,  were  seized 
by  the  firemen  and  others,  and  conveyed  to 
jail.  When  the  military  made  their  appear- 
ance, about  three  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  affray,  the' battle  was  over,  and 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  property,  quickly  desisted. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  state  with  perfect 
accuracy,  the  origin  of  these  riotous  pro- 
ceedings or  to  decide  who  was  the  first 
aggressor.  The  transactions  of  the  day 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Boston. 
God  grant  that  they  may  ever  remain  so! 
Whatever  party  may  have  been  to  blame 
in  the  commencement,  no  mau  can  pass 
through  Broad  Street,  the  principal  scene  of 
outrage,  without  sympathy  for  the  miserable 
beings  whose  dwellings  and  furniture  were 
subjected  to  the  resentment  of  a portion  of 
our  population.  It  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  any  provocation  on  the  part  of  the 
Irishmen,  in  the  first  instance,  could  justify 
an  assault  on  their  dwellings,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  property.  We  looked  at 
the  scene  for  a few  moments  yesterday 
morning  with  a sickening  sensation.  Seve- 
ral houses,  (we  did  -not  count  them,  but 
suppose  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
each  of  which  was  probably  the  residence 
of  nearly  as  many  families,)  exhibited,  in 
broken  doors  and  windows,  the  sad  effects 
of  popular  indignation.  Near  the  junction 
of  Broad  and  Purchase  Streets,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  con-, 
tents  of  feather  beds,  which  had  beer* 
ripped  open  and  thrown  from  the  houses, 
and  with  the  remnants  of  other  household! 
necessaries,  which  crying  women  and  squa-- 
lid  children  were  endeavouring  to  collect. 
The  number  of  women  with  infants  in  thei* 
arms,  who  thronged  the  streets  at  the  time 
we  were  there,  we  should  judge  from  recol- 
lection to  be  not  less  than  a hundred.  These 
must  have  been  innocent  of  any  provoca- 
tion. and  their  circumstances  appeal  strongly 
to  humanity  for  relief  and  recompense.  Tne 
Irish  may  be  charged  with  wrong  at  the  • 
commencement  of  the  difficulty,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  impute  to  them  the  destruction  of 
their  own  property,  and  the  demolition  of 
the  doors  and  windows  of  their  own  dwell- 
ings. We  trust  that  the  proper  authorities 
will  not  relinquish  investigation  till  some  of 
the  offenders  shall  have  been  detected,  and 
that  suitable  atonement  will  be  made  to  the 
injured  and  suffering  party. 
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From  the  Boston  Post. 

The  Sunday  Riot. — Under  the  Police 
Court  head  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  Irishmen 
arrested  as  rioters  on  Sunday.  Nineteen 
were  bound  over  to  answer  to-day,  and  fif- 
teen were  discharged.  Among  the  latter 
was  Oliver  Welch,  an  elderly  and  very  re- 
spectable man,  whose  entire  personal  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  about  S1000?  was  de- 
stroyed. Five  hundred  dollars  ot  this  sum 
was  in  money.  Several  other  persons  who 
had  laid  up  money,  in  various  sums,  from 
ten  to  fifty  dollars  in  bills  and  specie,  have 
lost  every  cent  of  it.  We  do  not  understand 
that  the  members  of  the  fire  department 
had  any  hand  in  this  disgraceful  pillage;  the 
robberies  were  undoubtedly  committed  by 
that  set  of  scoundrels  who  are  ever  upon 
the  watch  for  opportunities  like  the  above 
to  effect  their  depredations;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear the  occupants  of  the  demolished  dwell- 
ings were  in  any  way  implicated  with  the 
origin  of  the  conflict. 

In  our  account  yesterday,  the  riot  was 
attributed  to  an  interruption  of  an  Irish  fu- 
neral, by  engine  No.  20,  but  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 
As  we  now  understand  it,  a large  number 
of  people  had  collected  in  East  Street,  pre- 
paratory to  attending  the  funeral.  They 
occupied  the  side-walks,  and  one  of  them 
ordered  Mr.  Fay,  ol  No.  20,  off.  He  refused 
to  leave  the  side-walk,  and  was  pushed  off. 
The  row  then  commenced,  and  it  was  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  die  procession 
moved.  But  whoever  were  to  blame  at  the 
outset,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  riot,  nothing  can  justify  the  atro- 
cities perpetrated  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  unoffending  inhabitants  in 
Broad  Street. 

It  was  No.  9,  and  not  14,  as  stated  by  us, 
that  became  accidentally  entangled  with 
the  funeral  procession,  in  Summer  Street. 


SECTION  XXX. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

* We  continue  this  day  the  record  of  a few 
more  extracts  regarding  the  conduct  of  Bos- 
ton to  the  Irish  Catholics.  Besides  those 
which  will  be  found  on  our  preceding  co- 
lumns, we  give  the  following  from  the 
“ New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  — 
“The  Boston  Riot. — We  have  several 
letters  from  correspondents  in  Boston,  giving 
accounts  of  the  disgraceful  affair  on  Sunday 
afternoon : but  as  they  do  not  furnish  any 
material  iacts  not  stated  in  our  publication 
of  yesterday,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 


to  publish  them.  They  agree  in  ascribing 
the  first  offence  to  the  Irish,  who  were  cer- 
tainly impeded  by  the  engine  and  company, 
on  their  way  to  bury  me  deceased,  but 
whose  measures  to  remove  the  obstruction 
were  altogether  too  summary  and  too  vio- 
lent. There  appears  no  room  for  doubt, 
however^  that  tne  continuance  of  the  affray 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  firemen,  who 
were  much  too  prompt  in  resenting  the 
wrong  or  insult  offered  to  the  Extinguisher 
company.  The  funeral  procession  had  gone 
on,  and  if  the  firemen  had  kept  themselves 
quiet,  there  would  have  been  no  farther  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
conduct  of  the  native  mobiles — that  is,  of 
those  who  battled  against  the  Irish — in  the 
subsequent  portions  of  the  affray,  was  bru- 
tal ana  ferocious  to  a degree.  They  did  not 
strike  the  women  and  children,  but  they  de- 
molished their  dwellings,  and  did  their  best 
to  kill  their  husbands  and  fathers  before 
their  eyes.” 

The  first  offence,  we  presume,  was  the 
impeding  of  a funeral  procession,  and  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  a wilful  and  insult- 
ing impediment,  specially  intended  to  pro- 
voke a body  of  citizens  already  exasperated 
by  repeated,  insults.  We  think  that  no  one 
who  knows  Massachusetts  will  for  a mo- 
ment suspect  that  any  others  but  Catholics 
would  have  been  thus  ill-treated,  and  we 
therefore  fully  concur  in  the  subsequent  re- 
marks of  the  “ Commercial  Advertiser.” 

The  “ Albany  Daily  Advertiser”  says  of 
it : — 

“ It  seems  to  us,  very  much  like  a second 
edition  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  affair.  YVe 
do  think  that  any  company,  civil  or  military- 
ought  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  a funeral 
procession,  and  give  room  to  it,  without 
disputing  the  walk.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  this  savage  ferocity  towards  Catho- 
lics. exhibited  by  the  Massachusetts  people 
for  the  last  few  years — if  is  unchristian  and 
it  is  cruel,  and  a disgrace  to  that  state. 
Does  hny  one  suppose  that  if  it  had  been  a 
funeral  procession  of  any  other  class  of  Chris- 
tians (and  the  Catholics  are  not  heathen) 
that  the  side-walk  would  have  been  dis- 
puted for  a single  moment,  or  that  the 
mourners  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
bury  their  dead  in  peace.  No-— no.  An  infi- 
del would  have  been  permitted  to  bury  his 
dead  without  interruption,  but  the  same 
spirit  which  fired  the  Ursuline  Convent  and 
made  war  upon  the  helpless  females,  was 
abroad  on  this  occasion.  And  it  is  a spirit 
which  all  men,  who  venerate  the  precepts  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  ought  to  reprobate 
and  repress.  It  seems  that. the  only  losers 
of  property  on  this  occasion,  were  the  Irish.” 
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We  make  no  comment  upon  the  para-|  “A  worthy  and  inoffensive  citizen  was 
graph.  It  is  sufficiently  explicit.  sitting  in  his  chamber,  engaged  in  reading, 

The  “ Charleston  Mercury77  informs  us  when  the  noise  of  the  riyters  drew  him  to 
that  a subscription  is  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  window.  He  had  just  time  enough  to 
those  who  have  been  abused  and  plundered,  run  down  stairs  and  to  bolt  the  door,  when 
There  was  to  have  been  a subscription  also  it  was  assailed,  and  in  a few  monients 
to  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  broken  open.  Everything  in  that  house  is 
convent ! — He  would  do  well  to  inform  us,  now  in  ruins.  Not  a single  article  escaped, 
who  has  contributed?  To  whom  has  the  for  so  determined  were  the  assailants,  that 
amount  been  paid?  For  as  yet  we  tire  un-  even  a cooking  stove  was  thrown  down  and 
informed ! broken  in  pieces.  Every  bed  in  the  house 

It  is  natural  that  every  American  should  was  cut  open,  and  the  contents  thrown  into 
love  his  country,  and  should  feel  mortified  at  the  streets.  The  occupant  of  the  room  lost 
tfje  misconduct  of  any  portion  of  his  fellow-  over  S200  in  cash,  the  rioters  seizing  the 
citizens;  but  the  editor  who  put  this  state-  money. 

meat  before  the  public,  does  not  love  the  “ Another  person,  who  had  likewise  taken 
fair  fame  of  this  confederation  better  than  no  part  in  the  disturbance  until  hisown  pre- 
we  do, — nor  is  he  more  desirous  than  we  mises  were  attacked,  lost  his  stock,  valued 
are,  to  repress  the  outbreakings  of  the  Irish,  at  $500,  together  with  nearly  $500  in  cash. 
We  gave  in  our  last  number  our  opinion  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  specie,  and 
upon  the  evils  arising  from  the  effort  to  con-  all  his  furniture.  This  man,  who  was  honest 
ceal  or  gloss  over  misconduct  such  as  this,  and  aged,  while  defending  his  property  was 
It  cannot  be  concealed.  If  the  public  press  do  seized  and  dragged  to  prison  as  a rioter. 
not  rebuke  it,  the  public  will,  by  foreigners,  After  remaining  there  twenty-four  hours,  he 
be  identified  with  the  criminals, — and  the  was  discharged. 

guilty  persons  themselves  will  grow  more  “ In  the  discharge  of  our  duty  of  investi- 
wicked  from  the  persuasion  that  their  crimi-  gation.  it  seemed  to  us  that,  at  times,  a kind 
nality  is  approved.  of  vindictiveness  was  displayed  which  we 

Let  the  following  be  read.  It  is  all  of  the  could  hardly  have  supposed  to  have  existed 
report  which  has  met  our  eye : in  this  community,  had  not  the  proofs  of  it 

“We  annex  some  extracts  from  the  re-  been  before  our  eyes.  — Clothing  was  in 
port  of  the  committee  appointed  in  Boston  many  places  found  tom  into  threads;  the 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  re-  newly  made  shoes  of  the  shoemaker  had 
cent  riot,  and  ascertain  the  damages  sus-  been  cut  in  pieces;  tables,  chairs,  feathers, 
tained  by  individuals.  It  will  be  seen  that  crockery,  &c.,  had  been  thrown  into  one 
the  outrages  have  been  excessive,  wanton,  confused  mass.  There  was  likewise,  as  we 
and  wholly  inexcusable  as  regards  any  con-  have  already  stated,  a disposition  on  the 
duet  of  the  persons  injured ; and  no  one  will  part  of  the  rioters  to  take  money.  An  honest 
suspect  that  the  account  has  been  in  any  labourer  was  robbed  of  $452,  which  he  kept 
particular  exaggerated.  in  a box  at  home,  the  result  of  many  years7 

“'The  total  amount  of  loss  is  estimated  at  earning.  As  a last  example  of  the  melan- 
over  $3000.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  choly  effects  of  this  affair,  we  further  state, 
the  above  statement  we  do  not  include  the  that  a tailor,  his  wife  and  child,  were  de- 
injury  done  the  various  buildings,  by  the  prived  literally  of  everything,  the  husband 
breaking  of  doors  and  windows.  The  loss  being  in  Charlestown  during  the  whole  of 
must  be  very  heavy,  and  will  fall  upon  the  the  not.  Not  merely  was  their  clothing  de- 
owners  of  the  houses.  stroyed,  but  likewise  the  dresses  belonging 

“In  regard  to  the  peculiar  cases  of  suf-  to  his  employers  were  wantonly  tom  up. 
faring,  we  can  state  they  are  numerous.  “ In  conclusion,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  so- 
Twenty-nine  families  have  been  more  or  lemn  duty  to  state,  that  the  great  majority 
less  afflicted  by  this  lawless  attack  jipon  of  the  sufferers  knew  nothing  about  the  fu- 
their  homes.  There  are  at  least  one  hun-  nerol  which  had  taken  place,  or  of  the  fact 
dred  and  twenty-two  individuals  composing  that  any  disturbance  had  arisen  between 
these  families,  seventy-nine  of  whom  are  any  classes  of  our  citizens,  until  a very  few 
women  or  children,  and  the  greater  part  of  moments  before  their  own  dwellings  were 
these  have  been  deprived  of  all  clothing,  attacked.77 

save  those  articles  they  happened  to  be  Amongst  those  held  over  to  answer  to 
wearing  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Many  court  for  their  offences  are  twenty  of  one 
individuals  have  not  a single  article  of  pro-  party  and  one  of  the  other, 
perty  remaining.  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  Read  the  excerpts  upon  our  fourth  and 
to  mention  some  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  fifth  pages,  and  say,  whether  Catholics  are 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  not  refused  justice  in  Ireland  because  they  are 
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the  majority , and  in  Massachusetts  because  I 
they  are  the  minority.  The  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly painful,  but  jt  cannot  be  overlooked. 

SECTION  XXXI. 

OUTRAGES  IN  BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

We  add  to  the  former  extracts  upon  this 
subject  the  following,  taken  from  the  New 
York  Truth  Teller , of  June  24. 

OUTRAGE  UPON  IRISHMEN. 

When  we  last  week  referred  to  the  late 
riot  in  Boston,  our  remarks  were  made  with 
considerable  naste,  and  did  not  clearly  and 
fully  express  the  feelings  with  which  we 
regard  that  transaction.  We  have  since  re- 
ceived from  a most  worthy  Irishman,  residing 
in  Boston,  an  account  of  this  riot,  which  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  be  entirely 
correct.  It  was  not  written  for  publication, 
but  is  so  simple  in  language,  and  states  so 
fairly  what  the  writer  proposed  to  describe, 
that  we  regret  he  has  requested  us  not  to 
publish  it.  The  whole  details  of  this  riot 
are  now  before  the  world.  The  various  ac- 
counts of  it,  given  in  the  public  journals, 
have  been  perused  by  all  of  our  readers — 
probably  by  all  of  our  fellow-citizens,  with- 
out exception.  We  can,  therefore,  in  alluding 
to  the  occurrence,  treat  it  as  a subject  with 
which  all  who  may  peruse  our  remarks  are 
no  doubt  familiar.  It  is  but  one  more  outrage 
upon  Irish — men,  women,  and  children — 
added  to  the  swelling  catalogue  of  those 
which  they  have  already  Buffered  in  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  Like  the  razing  of 
the  Irishman’s  house  in  Charlestown,  and 
the  diabolical  demolition  of  the  convent  in 
that  place,  this  riot  in  Boston  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  increase  of  that  despicable  and 
violent  prejudice  against  the  Irish  and  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants  of  this  country,  originated, 
kept  alive,  and  strengthened  by  political 
ana  religious  bigots,  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  which  are  not  superior  in 
refinement  to  those  which  actuate  the  Indian 
savage  in  his  bloodthirsty  eagerness  to  in- 
flict torture  upon  his  deadliest  foe.  The 
patriotism,  the  democracy,  the  ardent  and 
undying  love  of  liberty,  the  devotion  to 
liberal  principles,  the  peaceful  attention  to 
religious  duties,  which  distinguish  the  mass 
of  Irishmen  in  these  states,  have  awakened 
the  envy,  the  hatred,  and  the  deep  malevo- 
lence of  those  wretched  political  zealots  and 
religious  fanatics,  who  wish  to  rear  in  the 
midst  of  the  American  nation  an  idol  for 
the  blind  and  servile  worship  of  the  igno- 
rant^ the  superstitious,  and  the  intolerant. 
Some  men  who  witness  the  influence  which 


our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  as  a part  of  the 
population  of  the  Union,  possess,  and  who 
find  them  exerting  that  influence  in  support 
of  the  principles,  measures,  and  favourites 
of  real  democracy,  assail  them  with  the  most 
violent  abuse,  excite  against  them  prejudices 
and  animosities  which  no  reason  can  justify, 
and  on  all  occasions  strive  to  sacrifice  them 
for  the'  sake  of  a demoniacal  persecution. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  ignorant,  canting, 
and  profligate  fanatics,  such  as  participate 
in  the  nefarious  impostures  of  a Matthias, 
and  raise  a chorus  of  adulation  in  honour 
of  an  Avery — men  who  have  suffered  them- 
selves from  their  youth  upwards  to  be  guided 
by  impulses  of  the  most  unchristian-like  and 
savage  nature — men  who  have  the  jargon 
of  sectarian  hypocrisy  on  their  tongues, 
while  Satanic  bitterness  and  malevolence 
rankle  in  their  hearts — men  who,  in  the 
frenzy  of  demented  ambition,  would  “%rather 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven”— each 
ihiserable  and  degraded  wretches  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  scoff  at  the  peaceful 
and  unoffending  Catholics,  to  ridicule  their 
ceremonies,  misrepresent  their  tenets,  vilify 
and  defame  their  clergymen,  hold  them  up 
to  the  idiotic  scurrility  of  malignant  dolts, 
and  use  all  the  means  that  crafty  and  de- 
graded hearts  can  suggest,  to  torture  the 
innocent  victims  of  their  fiendish  hate.  The 
prevalence  of  such  feelings,  their  gratifica- 
tion, the  language  and  tne  actions  which 
they  have  elicited,  have  been  the  means  of 
arousing  tne  worst  passions  of  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  American  population  against 
Irishmen,  and  have  led  to  many  outrages 
such  as  tnat  which  occurred  in  Boston. 

In  this  riot  the  American  firemen  were 
beyond  all  question  the  originators  of  the 
whole  disturbance ; and  when  it  was  once 
commenced,  they  seemed  by  all  their  ac- 
tions to  glory  in  the  chance  afforded  them 
to  gratify  their  brutal  ferocity,  by  outrage 
upon  the  “damned  Irish.”  The  harmless 
individuals  in  Broad  Street,  whom  they  so 
grossly  ill-treated,  whose  property  they  so 
wantonly  destroyed,  and  whose  persons  they 
disfigured  with  sucn  ruffianly  recklessness, 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  their  vengeance. 
But  these  despicable  rioters  had  determined 
that  the  Irish  should  feel  the  force  of  their 
bludgeons,  and  realize  the  lamentable  extent 
of  their  hellish  passions.  They  committed 
crimes  at  which  the  humane  would  shudder: 
neither  the  gray  head  of  age,  the  cries  ana 
entreaties  of  women,  nor  the  helplessness 
of  infancy,  stayed  them  in  their  savage 
course.  They  scoffed  at  the  admonitions  of 
the  old,  with  cowardly  meanness  dashed 
their  clenched  fists  in  tne  faces  of  mothers, 
and  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  pressed  their 
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heavy  feet  on  the  tender  limbs  of  innocent 
children.  Yes,  all  this  was  done  by  the 
men  who  daily  boast  of  their  descent  from 
the  heroes  of  '76,  while  their  acts  are  such 
as  would  disgrace  the  mo9t  cruel  savage, 
who  ever,  during  the  Revolution,  dashed 
out  infants7  brains,  to  complete  the  horrid 
sufferings,  and  lend  a new  pang  to  the  al- 
ready intolerable  agony  of  a scalped  and 
dying  mother. 

We  cannot  remain  cool  while  such  things 
are  occurring  around  us.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  laws  are  impartially  administered, 
wrhen  we  find  glaring  before  our  eyes  the 
fact,  that  while  a few  Irishmen  and  hundreds 
of  Americans  were  engaged  in  a riot,  and 
^while  the  latter,  in  the  presence  of  officers, 
civil  and  military,  peipetrate  crimes  of  the 
worst  character,  only  Irishmen  were  arrested, 
and  all  the  Americana  were  suffered  to  es- 
cape unmolested.  Is  this  justice  ? Is  this 
upholding  the  majesty  of  the  laws  ? Is  this 


rendering  “ equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men 

A committee  of  citizens  in  Boston  have 
declared,  after  a thorough  examination  of 
the  causes  and  incidents  of  the  late  riot?  that 
the  residents  of  Broad  Street  were  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  lawless  violence.  This  being 
so  clearly  admitted,  we  call  upon  the  autho- 
rities of  Boston,  as  they  regard  the  public 
peace,  as  they  wish  that  no  man  should  be 
suffered  to  violate  all  law,  and  outrage  every 
feeling  and  dictate  of  humanity  unpunished 
— we  call  upon  them,  as  they  respect  and 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  in  the  struggle  for  American 
independence — we  call  upon  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  departed  Lafayette,  of  Montgo- 
mery, of  De  Kalb,  of  Steuben,  of  Kosciusko 
— we  call  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  that 
God  whose  synonyme  is  justice,  to  avenge 
the  offended  laws  and  the  violated  prin- 
ciples of  humanity,  by  apprehending  and 
bringing  to  condign  punishment  the  Ameri- 
cans who  lately,  in  the  streets  of  Boston, 
abused  the  persons  and  demolished  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who,  as  human  beings,  have 
at  least  a claim  to  the  protection  of  human 


The  Charleston  Courier  of  Monday,  the 
3d  inst,  informs  us : — 

“The  Boston  Riot. — The  committee  of 
the  City  Council,  of  which  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Elliott,  was  chairman,  has  made  a report, 
which  completely  exonerated  the  fire  depart- 
ment from  any  participation  in  it.  except 
that  which  they  were  obliged  to  have  for 
their  own  individual  protection." 

About  twenty  of  the  Irishmen,  it  will  be 


at  the  Municipal  Court , to  take  their  trial  for 
an  assault  upon  the  firemen : and  with  this 
trial  pending,  the  principal  municipal  officers 
pass  a verdict  of  acquittal  upon  those  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  aggressors.  This 
may  be  impartiality  in  Boston,  especially 
^where  the  question  is  clothed  with  the  full 
decoration  of  party  spirit 


SECTION  XXXII. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

MASSACHUSETTS  JUSTICE. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing facts : — 

1.  That  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  June,  in 
the  present  year,  a number  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  were  proceeding  with  a funeral  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  to  the  interment  of  a de- 
ceased member  of  their  society. 

2.  That  a conflict  took  place  between 
one  of  the  fire  companies  of  Boston  and  the 
persons  forming  that  procession. 

3.  That  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  engine  of  the  company  was  left  in  a po- 
sition obstructing  the  procession. 

4.  That  since  the  impunity  of  the  persons 
who  burned  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Charles- 


recollected, 


in  bound  over  to  appear 


Massachusetts  generally,  against  the  Irish 
Catholics,  has  been  frequently  and  openly 
exhibited. 

5.  That  an  effort  was  made,  with  what 
success  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  to  create  a 
belief,  that  the  obstruction  of  the  funeral 
procession  was  not  the  cause  of  the  conflict, 
Dut  that  two  members  of  the  fire  company 
had  been  previously  insulted  by  the  persons 
waiting  to  form  the  funeral  procession. 

6.  That  the  firemen  belonging  to  the  en- 
gine were  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire. 

7.  That  upon  this  they  rung  the  alarm,  as 
for  fire,  and  the  other  engines  were  brought 
out,  and  successively  interrupted  the  pro- 
cession, their  firemen  assailed  those  who 
composed  the  escort  of  the  dead,  broke  up 
the  funeral,  and  grievously  wounded  many 
who  were  there.  All  this  and  more  occurred 
on  die  Lord's  day  in  Boston,  the  city  of  the 
Puritan  pilgrims ! ! ! 

8.  That,  thus  assailed  by  numbers,  the 
Irish  endeavoured'  to  defend  themselves, 
and  to  repel  their  assailants,  until  they  were 
either  driven  off  or  arrested. 

9.  That  the  civil  and'  military  powers 
came  out  to  suppress  the  riot,  ana  about 
thirty  persons  were  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison,  all  of  whom  were  of  die  Irish  party. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  editors  of  the  public 
papers  4in  favour  of  the  Americans,  that  the 
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Irish  were  so  imprisoned  in  mercy  to  them- 
selves, to  save  them  from  being  destroyed 
by  their  opponents. 

10.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  dis- 
graceful transaction  in  one  part  of  the  city, 
another  worse  outrage  was  perpetrated  in 
the  vicinity,  by  others  besides  the  firemen. 
A great  number  of  the  houses  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  who  had  not  only  no  share  in  the 
conflict,  out  who  knew  nothing  of  the  fu- 
neral or  of  the  fight,  were  assailed  by  a 
mob,  we  are  ashamed  to  write  it,  of  Ame- 
ricans. Old  men.  women,  and  children 
were  shockingly  afcused,  beaten,  and  other- 
wise insulted,  their  houses  and  roonis  were 
plundered  of  money  to  a considerable 
amount,  their  furniture  broken,  their  beds 
ripped  up  and  the  contents  scattered  to  the 
winds  or  heaven,  and  such  sacking  of  the 
houses  perpetrated  as  is  only  to  be  parallel- 
ed in  a city  taken  by  storm  after  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  And  this  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Lord’s  day.  in  the  Sabbath-keeping  city 
of  Boston ! ! ! Boston,  the  capital  of  the  land 
of  the  Puritan  fathers! ! ! 

11.  To  this  scene  of  outrage  the  authori- 
ties soon  came,  and  several  of  the  flying 
Irish  were  captured  and  sent  to  prison. 
The  Americans  were  left  to  retreat  unmo- 
lested, except  that  one  police  officer,  by 

name  Powers,  indignant  at  this  gross  mis- 
conduct, loudly  complained  of  it,  and  by 
considerable  exertions  had  two  of  the  as- 
sailing and  robbing  party  recognised  and 
arrested. 

12.  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates^  about  twenty  of  the  Irish  were 
held  to  bail  to  answer  in  the  Municipal 
Court  to  the  charges  against  them,  and  four 
of  the  accused  Americans  were  likewise 
bound  over. 

13.  A committee  of  the  civic  authorities, 
of  which  the  mayor  of  Boston  was  chair- 
man, made  an  investigation,  and  gave,  as 
their  conviction,  the  perfect  innocence  of 
the  firemen. 

Such  are  the  facts  that  we  have  hitherto 
m communicated.  We  have  now  a most  in- 
teresting sequel  to  develops.  It  is  exactly 
what  we  anticipated.  We  prefer  giving  a 
few  extracts  from  papers  avowedly  not 
more  favourable  to  the  Irish  than  to  their 
assailants. 

The  Charleston  Courier  of  the  22d  inst. 

says : — 

“Boston  Rioters. — A verdict  of  acquittal 
for  twelve  of  the  Irish  prisoners  was  re- 
turned on  Friday,  14th  inst.  The  jury  were 
in  consultation  until  after  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Two  were  convicted.  The  four 
American  prisoners  were  then  put  on  a 
trial.” 


In  another  place  the  same  journal  gives 
the  following: — 

“The  Yankees  indicted  for  riot  in  Broad 
Street.-— In  the  case  of  Elisha  Gleason, 
George  Prince,  and  Abel  Harrington,  at  the 
Municipal  Court,  charged  with  not  in  Broad 
Street,  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  June,  the 
jury  rendered  a verdict  not  guilty.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

}\re  do  not  quarrel  with  our  friends  of  the 
Courier  for  suppressing  a circumstance 
which  they  probably  condemn,  and  would 
blush  to  publish ; but  it  is  our  duty  to  strive 
to  do  justice  to  the  plundered  ana  insulted 
citizen  by  adoption.  To  him  his  character 
is  everything,  and  now,  especially,  when  an 
effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  Bhut  out  the 
emigrant  from  freedom,  to  make  him  the 
helot  of  such  reckless  bigots  as  are  the  fire- 
men of  Boston.  We  take  the  following 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

“broad  street  riot. 

“ Commonwealth  vs.  Elisha  Gleason. 
George  Prime,  Mark  Adams,  and  Abel 
Harrington. 

“The  jury  came  into  court  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  rendered  a verdict  of  not 
as  to  all  the  defendants, 
he  announcement  of  the  verdict  was 
received  with  loud  applauses  by  the  spec- 
tators. 

“ Nota  Bene. — This  is  the  same  jury  which 
found  Whaley,  the  Irishman,  guilty  of  a 
riot  at  Prentice  Wharf,  notwithstanding  it 
was  proved,  by  clear  and  unimpeacned 
testimony,  that  at  the  time  the  supposed 
offence  was  committed,  Whaley  was  at- 
tending divine  service  in  the  Catholic 
church. 

“ The  second  jury,  the  same  which  yes- 
terday rendered  a verdict  against  the  two 
Irishmen,  Fanning  and  Welch,  this  morn- 
ing recommended  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
court,  stating  that  their  case,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  was  attended  by  many  pallia- 
tive circumstances.” 

Thus  we  find  all  the  native  Americana 
acquitted;  whence  it  is  evident  that  justice 
has  been  unable  to  reach  those  who  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  funeral, — those 
who,  by  a false  alarm,  congregated  a mob 
of  firemen  to  give  further  obstruction  to  the 
buryers  of  the  dead,  to  the  mourners  who, 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  a foreign  land,  to 
which  they  had  been  allured  by  the  pro- 
mise of  protection,  equal  rights,  just  laws, 
and  impartial  execution,  were  performing 
the  last  sad  rites  of  humanity  and  religion. 
Justice  was  unable  to  reach  the  assailant  of 
the  peaceful  dwellings  in  Broad  Street,  the 
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vile  robber,  who  on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  the 
midst  of  a populous  city,  plundered  the 
stranger  and  the  adopted  citizen  of  the  fruits 
of  years  of  laborious  industry  and  frugality. 
Justice  was  unable  to  reach  the  wanton  and 
malicious  destroyer  who,  in  open  day.  un- 
der the  very  eye  of  the  public  authorities  of 
a city  that  once  vaunted  herself  to  be  a 
model  of  peace,  of  order,  of  honour,  and  of 
civilization,  demolished  that  furniture  and 
other  property  which  he  could  not  secrete 
and  carry  away  with  the  same  facility  that 
he  did  the  dollars,  and  the  notes,  and  the 
gold,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  other  small 
valuables  that  he  pilfered  from  the  indus- 
trious Irish.  Yes ! not  one  of  those  has  jus- 
tice been  able  to-  reach.  Where,  then,  is 
the  sanction  of  the  law  in  Massachusetts  ? 
In  the  trial  by  jury?  Thd  jury  that  acquit- 
ted those  thus  charged  have,  for  aught  that 
we  know,  found  a proper  verdict.  The  four 
men  may  perhaps  be  innocent.  We  are. 
however,  told  that  this  same  jury  founa 
Whaley  ? an  Irishman,  guilty  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a riot  at  Prentice  Wharf  at  the 
very  moment  when,  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Atlas  informs  us,  that  it  was  proved , by  clear 
and  unimpeached  testimony, , that  he  was  at 
divine  service  in  the  Catnolic  church ! In 
this  we  see  nothing  extraordinary.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Whaley  was  proved  to  be 
guilty,  for  the  guilt  of  all ; the  crime,  con- 
sisted in  their  being  Irish  Catholics.  Now, 
plainly  Whaley  was  an  Irishman,  and  evi- 
dently he  was  a Catholic.  The  jury  had  no 
discretion.  How  could  he  expect  an  acquit- 
tal, when-  his  own  witnesses  proved  the 
ease  against  him,  viz.,  that  he  attended  di- 
vine service  in  the  Catholic  church.  Had 
they  indeed  proved  that  he  was  in  the 
church  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
or  in  no  church  at  all,  he  perhaps  might 
have  been  acquitted.  But  the  stupid  de- 
fence before  a Boston  jury,  that  he  was  in 
the  Catholic  church  at  divine  service ! If 
any  lawyer  set  up  this  defence,  he  should 
never  get  another  client ! 

The  decorum  of  the  Boston  citizens-— this 
emporium  of  literature,  taste,  liberality,  and 
love  of  liberty  and  of  law ! As  soon  as  the 
jury  returned  their  verdict  acquitting  the 
ibur  natives  airaigned,  in  order  to  give  a 
semblance  of  impartiality  to  the  proceed- 
ing, “the  announcement  was  received  with 
icon  applause  by  the  spectators.” 

Such  also  was  the  conduct  of  the  specta- 
tors in  the  case  of  Mr.  Buzzell,  who  was 
acquitted  of  having  had  any  share  in  burn- 
ing the  convent  at  Charlestown, — and  to 
compensate  whose  services  so  liberal  a col- 
lection was  so  enthusiastically  made  upon 
the  spot.  How  are  the  children  of  the  Pil- 


grims conspicuous  for  their  love  of  justice ! 
Yet  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  discern- 
ment of  the  jury  that  acquitted  Mr.  Buzzell, 
that  this  gentleman  himself  should  differ  in 
opinion  with  his  benefactors ! 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  23d,  1834,  the  Boston 
Morning  Post  contained  the  following  card : 

“ A Card. — John  R.  Buzzell  begs  leave, 
through  your  paper,  to  tender  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Charlestown,  Bos- 
ton, and  Cambridge,  for  the  expressions  of 
kindness  and  sympathy  manifested  towards 
him  on  his  acquittal  of  the  chaige  of  aiding 
in  the  destruction  of  the  convent;  also 
would  gratefully  remember  the  gentlemanly 
deportment  of  Mr.  Watson  while  imprison- 
ed in  Cambridge  Jail.” 

Mr.  Buzzell  does  not  say  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  the  jury  swore 
that  he  was  “not  guilty;”  this  would  be 
going  too  far,  even  for  Mr.  Buzzell ; he  left 
the  perpetration  of  that  act  to  his  friends ; 
and  the  kindness  and  sympathy  so  bounti- 
fully lavished  upon  him,  were  not  the  result 
of  a belief  that  ne  was  what  the  jury  swore , 
“ not  guilty.”  No.  Mr.  Buzzell  was  known 
to  be  the  principal  character  in  the  blazing 
drama,  whose  enactment  had  given  so  much 
gratification  to  the  good  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  it  was  therefore  that  the  fa- 
vourite actor  was  rewarded  by  his  delighted 
fellow-citizens;  and  conscious  of  this,  he 
was  far  from  derogating  from  his  own  me- 
rits, or  taxing  his  benefactors  with  any  lack 
of  discrimination.  The  business  of  the  jury 
was  to  swear  that  he  was  “ not  guilty.”  Mr. 
Buzzell  was  to  use  their  legal  protection, — 
to  commend  himself  to  the  understanding 
of  his  friends,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
the  evidence.  The  trial  bv  jury  was  the  pal- 
ladium of  his  liberty . Mr.  Buzzell  was  set 
free,  and  was  rewarded.  Loud  applauses 
accompanied  his  acquittal.  But  did  the 
hero  himself  agree  in  opinion  with  the 
swearing  of  those  who,  before  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  the  face  of  high  heaven, 
swore  wpon  the  sanctity  of  the  God  of  heaven . 
that  he  was  “ not  guilty”  ? The  sequel  will 
show. 

John  R.  Buzzell,  upon  some  other  chaige, 
it  seems  subsequently  found  his  way  into 
the  state  prison  or  the  penitentiary.  The 
offence  not  being  against  Catholics,  nor 
Irish,  nor  adopted  citizens,  his  friends  did 
not  feel  so  interested  in  his  fate.  The  latest 
news  that  we  have  learned  of  the  gentle- 
man is  the  following : — 

“ Death-bed  Confession. — Most  of  our  read- 
ers will  perhaps  recollect  the  name  of  John 
R.  Buzzell,  who  was  indicted  and  tried 
some  two  years  and  a half  ago  for  having 
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been  engaged  in  the  celebrated  convent 
riot.  He  was  acquitted  upon  his  trial.  We 
learn  from  the  best  authority  that  Buzzell  is 
since  dead;  and  that,  upon  his  death-bed, 
he  confessed  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
set  fire  to  the  convent.” — Boston  Atlas . 

Thus  we  have  been  taught  the  value  of 
such  an  applauded  acquittal  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Gleason,  Prime;  Adams,  and  Har- 
rington. And  our  notions  of  Massachu- 
setts’ justice  have  been  retained  greatly  be- 
low par. 

Our  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  some  time  since  spoke  of  a sub- 
scription and  compensation  to  the  Irish  who 
had  been  assaulted  and  robbed.  We  would 
beg  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  following 
statement  which  we  received  from  Boston : 
“The  committee  of  the  City  Councils  of 
Boston,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  sundry  individuals  for  compensation  for 
damages  sustained  by  the  recent  riot  in 
Broad  Street,  reported  that  it  was  not  within 
the  legal  powers  of  the  city  to  grant  any 
such  compensation;  which  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  committee  discharged.” 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Charleston  Courier  of  yesterday  morning : 

“ The  grand  jury  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Boston  have  presented  the  Boston  Atlas 
for  a libel  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 
jury  respecting  the  conviction  of  certain 
Irishmen.”  • 

We  do  not  know  what  the  obnoxious 
paragraph  is, — but  we  do  know,  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  proprietor  or  editor 
of  the  Atlas  will  be  convicted,  that  the 
spectators  will  receive  the  verdict  with  loud 
applause,  that  an  exemplary  penalty  will 
be  awarded  by  the  court.  But  all  this  will 
go  abroad,  and  will  add  to  the  already  esta- 
blished fame  of  Boston ! ! ! 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 


SECTION  xxxm. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

EXCERPTS  REPORTED  FOR  TBS  BOSTON  ATLAS. 

Municipal  Court — Thursday , July  13th. 

THE  BROAD  STREET  RIOT. 

Commonwealth  vs.  Barney  Fanning , Timothy 
Larra,  James  Carrigan , Edward  Murphy, 
Andrew  Gerry,  Patrick  Mahan,  Francis  Cof- 
fee, John  Kennedy , Eugene  Sullivan,  John 
Welsh , Timothy  Herren . William  M’Soley, 
and  John  Haley. 

Hannan  (recalled  by  the  district  attorney) 
swore  that  he  did  not  go  into  Old  Broaa 
Street  on  Sunday.  He  was  wounded  early 


in  the  affray  near  Prentiss’  Wharf,  and  went 
home : is  a member  of  No.  20. 

Mr.  George  Fay,  though  sent  for,  did  not 
make  his  appearance  in  court  this  morning. 
It  was  said  he  teas  gone  out  of  town. 

These  two  witnesses  of  the  government, 
it  will  be  recollected,  were  sworn  to  by 
O’Neal  as  having  been  in  Broad  Street 
breaking  up  furniture. 

This  case  was  argued  to  the  jury  by  Har* 
rington,  for  Carrigan,  Murphy,  Welsh,  Her- 
ren, and  by  E.  Haskett  Derby,  for  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners.  . 

Mr.  Derby  made  a very  eloquent  and  able 
address.  He  placed  the  defence  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds : 

First.  The  Irish  in  Old  Broad  Street  acted 
in  self-defence.  The  funeral  procession  be- 
ing broken  up,  and  the  hearse  pursued  with 
showers  of  stones,  the  alarm  was  carried 
into  Old  Broad  Street,  that  all  the  Irish  were 
to  be  flogged  and  murdered;  and  a formi 
dable  body  of  enginemen  and  others,  arm- 
ed with  clubs,  stones,  and  bricks  moved 
down  towards  Broad  Street,  proclaiming 
their  intention  to  execute  violence  and  re- 
venge upon  the  Irish.  Whereupon,  the  Irish 
lawfully  and  justifiably  took  post  at  Foster’s 
Wharf,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Irish  quar- 
ters, to  defend  their  persons,  property, 
wives,  and  children.  They  actea  wholly 
upon  the  defence.  They  were  attacked  by 
the  rioters,  and  were  gradually  driven  back. 
The  assailants,  by  degrees,  forced  their  way 
by  different  passages  into  Old  Broad  Street, 
and  having,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
presses it,  “ taken  Broad  Street,”  they  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  pillage  of  the 
houses,  barely  suffering  the  women  and 
children  to  escape  — though  not  always 
without  blows — but  beating  all  the  men 
whom  they  found  in  the  bouses,  in  a most 
barbarous  manner,  and  turning  them  out 
into  the  street,  to  be  again  Deaten  and 
stoned  by  persons  who  called  themselves 
spectators,  and  then  to  be  seized  and  ear- 
ned off  to  jail  by  these  kind  spectators , who 
were  there  to  arrest  Irishmen  and  quell  the 
affray.  Under  these  circumstances,  any 
acts  of  violence  which  might  have  been 
proved  against  any  of  the  prisoners  were 
lawful  acts  of  self-defence,  probably  jus- 
tifiable. 

Secondly.  That  as  to  Coffee,  Gorey,  Haley, 
Mahan.  M’Soley,  and  Sullivan,  it  was  con- 
clusively proved  that  they  were  forcibly 
driven  out  of  their  houses  into  the  street, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  assailed, 
beaten,  knocked  down,  arrested,  and  car- 
ried off  to  jail  as  rioters!  As  to  the  other 
prison  ere,  there  was  no  evidence  which 
proved  anything  against  any  of  them  in  the 
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slightest  degree  criminal:  in  fact,  no  acts 
of  violence  were  proved  against  any  of 
them.  Herren  was  shown,  conclusively, 
to  have  been  a mere  spectator;  Fanning 
and  Kennedy  were  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  rioters,  when  they  were  knocked 
down  and  taken  to  prison. 

This  district  attorney,  in  concluding  his 
address,  entered  into  an  elaborate  and  in- 
genious apology  for  the  conduct  of  the 
American  party  in  the  riot : and  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  he  not  only  suggested  a variety 
of  ingenious  excuses  for  the  outrages  which 
they  committed,  but  even  at  one  time  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  palliatives  for  the  sacking 
of  the  houses  1 ! ! 

However,  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  justify  the  conduct  of  either 
party;  he  held  both  parties  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a riot,  and  on  that  ground  he  asked 
ior  a conviction  of  the  prisoners. 

The  judge  charged  that,  in  point  of  law, 
the  trisn  could  not  be  justified  in  proceed- 
ing to  New  Broad  Street  to  revenge  any 
insults  which  had  been  offered  to  their 
countrymen.  Any  purposes  of  revenge 
could  not  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
self-defence. 

But  if  the  jury  believed  that  what  the 
prisoners,  or  any  of  them  did,  was  in  de- 
fence of  themselves,  or  their  houses  or  pro- 
perty, then  they  were  entitled  to  a verdict 
of  acquittal. 

Aiso,  if  they  or  any  of  them,  were  driven 
into  the  streets  by  violence,  and  so  involved 
in  the  affray,  they  were  not  to  be  held 
guilty  for  acts  committed  under  those  cir- , 
cum  stances. 

The  court  adjourned  before  the  jury  had 
agreed  upon  a verdict. 

From  the  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette. 

EVEN-HANDED  JUSTICE.  — The  following 
proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  of  Bos- 
ton shows  what  justice  is  to  be  had  of  the 
corporation,  for  suffering  from  rioters: 

“The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  sundry  individuals  for  compen- 
sation for  damages  sustained  by  the  recent 
riot  in  Broad  Street,  reported  that  it  was  not 
within  the  legal  powers  of  the  city  to  grant 
any  compensation. 

“ Report  accepted,  the  committee  dis- 
charged.” 

The  action  of  the  legislature  in  the  case 
of  the  convent  riots,  illustrates  the  justice  of 
the  state — though  in  both  instances,  only  so 
far  as  one  class  of  citizens  is  concerned. 

From  the  same. 

“ We  have  published  a report  of  the  trial 


of  the  Irishmen  in  Boston,  for  the  Broad 
Street  riot,  in  which  their  houses  were  tom 
down  and  their  furniture  destroyed;  three 
of  them  were  found  guilty. — The  next  day 
the  trial  of  the  Americans  who- attacked  the 
houses  took  place.  We  copy  from  the  Bos- 
ton papers  the  result. 

“ 1 The  Yankees  indicted  for  riot  in  Broad 
Street.  In  the  case  of  Elisha  Gleason,  George 
Prime,  and  Abel  Harrington,  tried  at  the 
Municipal  Court,  charged  with  riot  in  Broad 
Street,  on  Sunday,  the  1 1th  June,  the  jury 
rendered  a verdict  of  not  guilty.’ 

“ We  notice  in  another  paper,  that  one  of 
the  Yankee  rioters,  not  having  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  jury,  forfeited  his  bonds,  and 
was  among  the  missing.  The  event  snows 
how  idle  were  his  fears.” 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England,  was 
said  to  be  the  Athens  of  America,  the  seat 
of  liberty,  the  pink  of  politeness,  the  ex- 
ample of  virtue,  the  temple  of  taste,  the 
emporium  of  fashion,  the  asylum  of  the 
stranger,  the  city  of  hospitality,  the  abode 
of  charity,  and  the  model  of  liberality. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  “Loui- 
siana Advertiser.”  We  know  not  how  he 
substituted  Monday  for  Sunday , except  that 
he  thought  it  impossible  such  an  occurrence 
could  haVe  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Pil- 
grims on  what  they  style  the  Sabbath : — 

“ A disgraceful  affair  occurred  in  Boston 
on  Monday  week  last,  the  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  columns.  Four 
or  five  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
headlong  fury  of  the  intemperate  bellige- 
rents. It  grew  out  of  the  interruption  offer- 
ed to  a funeral  procession,  on  the  part  of  a 
company  of  firemen.  Common  courtesy — 
whatever  prejudices  may  still  exist  and 
rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  those  imbued  with 
the  Charlestown  feeling — should  have  dic- 
tated a different  course  of  action.  A defe- 
rential respect  is  paid  to  the  dead,  even 
among  savage  nations.  In  many  places  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  individuals,  not 
merely  satisfied  with  granting  a free  pas- 
sage to  those  in  attendance  on  funeral  pro- 
cessions, uncover  their  heads,  and  occa- 
sionally join  the  group  of  relatives  and. 
friends  paying  the  last  honours  to  frail  mor- 
tality. The  anecdote  from  the  new  work 
1 Austria  and  the  Austrians’  of  the  Empe- 
ror Francis,  published  in  our  paper  of  yes- 
terday, speaks  volumes  on  mis  affecting 
j subject. 

“Thank  providence  we  of  the  South  have 
none  of  those  prejudices  to  combat  with — 
they  are  happily  unknown  to  our  comma- 
I nity,  and  long  may  they  continue  to  be  so. 
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The  custom  of  interring  the  dead  according  1 
to  the  Catholic  mode  practised  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  &c.,  is  still  continued  by 
the  Creole,  French,  and  Spanish  families  in 
New  Orleans.  No  interruption  nor  indigni- 
ties have  ever  been  encountered  in  the  per- 
formance of  so  sacred  a duty ; and  the 
clergymen,  with  the  emblem  of  Christianity 
borne  before  them,  by  juvenile  assistants, 
calmly  and  meekly  precede  the  remains  of 
the  departed ; passing  through  many  of  the 
most  crowded  streets  to  their  church  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead.  Were  any  marks  of 
disrespect  shown  on  such  occasions  or  im- 
pediments offered,  the  hot  blood  of  our 
population  would  be  like  to  take  fire,  and 
fearful  consequences  follow.” 

The  Emperor  Francis. — During  the  cho- 
lera?  the  emperor  when  walking,  accom- 
panied by  his  aide-de-camp,  near  Schon- 
Drun,  met  a bier  carrying  a body  to  the 
cemetery,  but  not  followed  by  any  one. 
The  emperor  asked  “ Why  was  the  corpse 
abandoned  V1  “ It  is  probably  that  of  some 
poor  friendless  person,”  replied  the  aide-de- 
camp.  “ Well,  then.”  said  the  emperor,  11  it 
is  our  duty  to  attena  it  to  the  grave.”  So 
saying,  the  emperor  toolf  off  his  hat,  placed 
his  arm  within  that  of  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  both,  uncovered,  followed  the  coffin  to 
the  cemetery,  where  Francis  himself  threw 
the  first  spacefill  of  dust  over  the  body. 
“ This,”  say  the  Viennese,  with  a thousand 
others  which  they  tell  of  him,  “ shows  how 
sensible  our  good  Vater  Kaiser  Franz  was 
of  human  equality.” — Austria  and  the  Aus- 
trians. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  an  illiberal 
bigot  who  knew  nothing  of  the  rights  of 
man ! The  Boston  firemen  are  enlightened 
republicans,  and  the  mayor  and  councils 
of  Boston  vouch  for  their  good  conduct  on 
this  occasion. — Bigoted  Boston ! ! ! 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

We  stated  that  we  would  return  to  this 
subject.  We  gave  our  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  of  justice,  of  the  value  of 
the  trials,  and  of  the  spirit  of  Massachusetts, 
—-so  far  as  regarded  the  obtaining  any 
justice  for  the  Irish,  who  had  suffered  griev- 
ously in  their  persons,  in  their  property,  and 
in  their  feelings.  Our  friend  of  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  has  abandoned  the  defence 
of  Boston,  for  he  is  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  its  position,  and  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  expectations,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  indignation,  he  describes  the 


conduct  of  the  Bostonians  in  language 
stronger  than  we  have  used,  but  not  more 
vituperative  than  they  have  deserved. 

From  i he  Charleston  Mercury  of  Monday  last. 

“In  reply  to  the  friendly  notice  of  this  paper  by 
the  U . 5.  Catholic  Miscellany  of  Saturday  last, 
touching  the  proceedings  in  Boston  on  the  late 
riot,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  been  much 
disappointed  in  the  Bostonians.  . Their  conduct 
in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  the  rascally  burning 
of  the  monastery,  has  been  shameful,  disgrace- 
ful, humiliating.  We  protest,  however,  against 
the  political  clap-trap  which  some  of  the  collar 
presses  would  bait  with  these  things.  The 
Bostonians  would  be  equally  illiberal  and  unjust 
were  they  all  Van  Burenites.” 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  in  a distant  land, 
when  the  language  of  astonishment  ana 
censure  was  poured  forth  upon  Massachu- 
setts for  the  burning  of  the  convent,  the 
writer  of  this  article  undertook;  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  then  conviction,  to  vindicate  the 
great  body  of  the  Bostonians,  and  generally 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts , from  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
them;  he  undertook  to  assure  the  highly 
respectable  persons  whom  he  then  ad- 
dressed, that  ample  compensation  would 
be  made,  not  only  for  the  loss  of  property, 
but  for  the  passing  disgrace  which  had 
been  cast  upon  the  commonwealth  by  the 
outrage  upon  liberty,  upon  justice*  upon 
manhood,  upon  delicacy,  and  upon  religion. 
He  cherished  the  hope  that  by  the  more 
than  fulfilment  of  that  assurance,  this  re- 
public and  its  institutions  would  be  vindi- 
cated not  only  to  the  few  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  himself,  but  generally  to  the  civi- 
lized world,  that  inquired  whether  this  was 
a specimen  of  American  liberty  of  religious, 
worship. — whether  this  was  American  order 
and  civilization  ? He  was,  however,  doomed 
to  bitter  disappointment,  and  to  humiliating 
mortification  at  finding  that  not  only  men  in 
high  station,  jurors,  lawyers,  judges,  the 
people,  and  the  legislative  assembly,  to- 
gether with  the  governor  himself,  virtually 
identified  themselves  with  the  degraded 
rabble  that  was  used  as  their  instrument. 
From  this  disappointment  of  his  own,  he 
can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  editor  of 
the  Mercury,  whose  hopes  of  Boston  have 
now  gone  by  the  board. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  is  far  from 
enjoying  the  disgrace  of  a city  over  which 
he  could  weep,  or  the  degradation  of  a state 
where  Bunkers  Hill  lifts  its  head  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Benedict ! ! ! where  the 
unfinished  column,  which  would  tell  the 
triumph  of  a people,  may  be  viewed  from 
the  ruins  which  proclaim  the  deliberate 
cruelty  of  a prepared  mob,  waxing  wanton 
I in  the  assurance  of  present  security  and 
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future  protection  for  their  virulent  bigotry, ! 
their  planned  sacrilege,  and  their  profitable 
pilfering,  a mob  of  which  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  subsequently  said,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  justice,  “ We  are  very  indignant 
at  your  violation  of  law,”  whilst  their  action 
can  be  fairly  construed  to  add,  “ And  we 
rejoice  that  you  have  escaped  its  penalties.” 
We  then  dwell  upon  this  topic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  our  duty  as  the  conductors  of 
a public  press  established  to  protect  and 
vindicate,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  that  portion 
of  our  citizens  whose  property,  whose  per- 
sons, whose  feelings,  and  whose  rights  have 
been  so  cruelly  assailed.  We  dwell  upon 
it  for  the  purpose,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  of 
having  public  attention  excited,  public  in- 
vestigation made,  public  discussion  con- 
tinued, and  public  opinion  expressed  ; for 
we  have  still  a hope  that  public  opinion  is 
sound  as  regards  religious  freedom,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  for  its  protection. 

We  have  no  political  purpose  to  serve, 
and  our  friend  of  the  Mercury  has  not 
found  us  attributing  this  to  either  the  party 
of  the  opposition  or  of  the  administration. 
As  journalists  we  shall  have  no  preference 
for  either;  as  religionists  we  owe  as  little  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other.  Hence  our  brother 
editor  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  not  use 
the  bigotry  of  Boston  to  defeat  or  to  thwart  his 
political  views.  We  do  not,  however,  close 
our  eyes  to  evidence  that  we  have  of  the 
fact,  that  one  eminent  politician  has  lent 
himself  to  the  bigots  in  Massachusetts,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  doing  so 
he  has  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  com- 
bined with  others  of  no  mean  name  to  try 
how  far  the  political  degradation  of  emi- 
grants, and  particularly  of  Catholics,  could 
serve  the  purposes  of  liis  own  ambition  : — 
but  we  shall  not  mix  this  up  with  the  de- 
gradation of  Boston ; and  it  is  possible  that 
our  duty  may  never  demand  our  publishing 
what  we  do  know  on  this  subject.  We 
repeat  then  that  we  have  no  motive  in  fully 
examining  the  bigotry  of  Boston,  save  the 
protection  of  religious  liberty,  the  vindica- 
tion of  abused  Catholic  victims,  and  the 
desire  to  rouse  our  fellow-citizens  to  the 
protection  of  the  fair  fame  of  our  republic. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  remarks. 

We  have  shown, 

1.  That  on  Sunday,  May  11th,  in  Boston, 
the  capital  of  the  New  England  States,  a 
disgraceful  riot  took  place,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  native  American  Protestants  and 
Irish  Catholics  were  engaged  on  opposite 
sides. 

2.  That  a great  number  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  cast  into  prison,  whilst  not 
one  American  was  confined. 


3.  That  about  twenty  of  the  Irish  were 
brought  to  trial,  of  these  three  were  con- 
victed. Whilst  the  four  Americans  who 
were  put  upon  their  trial  were  acquitted, 
and  the  spectators  received  the  verdict  with 
loud  applause.  No  American  was  con- 
victed- 

4.  That  besides  this  riot,  the  dwellings  of 
a number  of  Irish  Catholics,  who  were 
peaceably  at  home,  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
were  attacked,  plundered,  sacked,  and  de- 
stroyed by  a gang  of  native  Americans, 
who  demolished  or  cast  abroad  whatever 
property  they  could  not  carry  away,  and 
grossly  assaulted,  beat,  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated the  Irish- 

5.  Several  of  the  beaten  and  flying  Irish 
were  seized  upon  and  cast  into  prison,  and 
one  American  was  taken  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  a house ; he  escaped,  was  however 
brought  to  trial  and  was  acquitted ! 

6.  Not  one  of  the  assailants  or  plunderers 
was  overtaken  by  justice. 

7.  No  compensation  was  made  to  the 

wantonly  injured  Irish  Catholics.  The  city 
council  answered  to  their  petition  for  re- 
dress— “ We  have  no  legal  power  to  assist 
you.”  . 

Before  we  proceed  farther  to  the  special 
case  of  Boston,  we  shall  place  Baltimore  in 
contrast  with  this  city  of  me  Pilgrim  fathers. 
— A riot  occurred  in  Baltimore,  not  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  but  of  money.  The 
houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  were 
assailed.  The  mob  was  proceeding  to  ex- 
tend its  judgment  and  execution,  when 
some  persons  who  it  was  supposed  had  no 
objection  to  the  first  destruction,  finding 
their  own  dwellings  and  property  exposed 
to  danger,  procured  the  appearance  of  the 
firemen,  who  previously  could  not  be  mus- 
tered. The  principle  was,  that  the  riot  must 
be  quelled  to  save  their  own  property.  The 
legislature  of  Maryland  compensated  the 
sufferers,  by  levying  the  amount  of  their 
losses  upon  that  community  which  could 
and  ought  to  save  them,  but  which  did  not. 
In  fact  it  is  a just  fine  for  neglecting  the 
duties  of  the  social  compact,  that  of  mutual 
rotection.  There  will  be  no  more  wanton 
urnings  or  sackings  in  Baltimore  whilst 
this  principle  shall  be  enforced.  What  is 
to  prevent  sacking  in  Massachusetts? 

In  Baltimore  a number  of  the  rioters  were 
taken  up,  were  tried  and  convicted.  Some 
masses  of  them  were,  after  due  warning, 
fired  upon,  wounded,  and  dispersed, — and 

The  Baltimore  Gazette  says:  “The  per- 
sons who  have  been  found  guilty  in  taking 
the  lead  in  the  recent  riots  in  the  city,  were 
this  morning  called  up  and  were  severally 
sentenced  by  Judge  Brice,  to  fine  and  im- 
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prisonment,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  have 
the  effect  of  checking  such  scenes  for  the 
future.” 

In  Boston  the  accused  persons  are  ac- 
quitted, and  the  verdicts  are  received  with 
applause,  and  contributions  are  made  for 
the  ringleaders.  No  wonder  then  that  w^e 
find  Massachusetts  becoming  notorious  for 
its  crimes.  We  do  not  now  advert  to  the 
conviction  and  sentencing  to  death  of  boys 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  tor  arson  : we  take 
the  two  following  specimens  from  a paper 
now  on  our  desk  : — 

“The  Lowell  Courier  states  that  as  the  cars 
from  Boston  were  entering  that  city  on 
Monday  last,  a gun  was  discharged,  at 
them  from  ‘Swan’s  Bridge.’  When  the 
evening  train  for  Boston  passed  the  same 
place,  another  gun  was  discharged,  and 
one  man  in  the  last  car  received  a few 
buckshot  in  one  of  his  arms.  Within  a 
month,  several  pieces  of  wood  have  been 
found  on  the  track  in  that  vicinity.” — Nat. 
Gaz.  June  15. 

“ Murder  in  Massachusetts. — The  body  of 
Calvin  Fuller,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  w as,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  found  in  a pond  in 
Tolland,  bearing  marks  which  showed  con- 
clusively that  he  had  been  murdered — his 
head  being  much  broken  and  otherwise  in- 
jured. Jesse  Hull.  Jr.,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ana  with  whom  Fuller  had 
had  some  difficulty,  was  arrested  as  the 
perpetrator.  As  soon  as  the  body  was 
found,  or  while  the  search  was  going  on, 
Hull  absconded  and  fled,  but  being  pursued, 
was  taken  about  twenty  miles  from  his 
house.  Just  before  he  was  taken,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  destroy  himself  by  cutting  his 
throat,  and  partially  succeeded,  but  was 
prevented  from  fully  executing  his  pur- 
pose.” 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  numerous  at- 
tempts to  fire  the  city  of  Boston  itself?  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  proceed  with  this 
topic.  We  pass  to  another. 

The  firemen  of  Boston  are  accused  of 
having  caused  the  riot  on  Sunday,  May  the 
1 1th, by  having  placed  their  engine  in  the  very 
road  of  the.  funeral  procession  of  the  Irish, 
in  order  to  exasperate  and  to  insult  them, 
and  to  provoke  the  occasion  for  a battle. 
They  created  the  fight,  they  were  defeated. 
They  rung  the  alarm  to  bring  out  their  asso- 
ciates. Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and 
borne  down  by  engines,  the  Irish  are  now 
defeated ; a detachment  from  the  victors  and 
their  associates  rush  to  the  distant  dwell- 
ings of  the  Irish  to  consummate  by  plunder 
what  they  had  commenced  in  baruarity. 

The  cry  is  raised  during  the  succeeding 
days  against  the  firemen.  The  Common 


Council  of  the  city  assembles.  A com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  investigate  the  charge 
against  the  firemen  ; the  mayor  is  made 
chairman  of  that  committee,  and  on  Mon- 
day, July  3d,  the  “Courier”  of  Charleston 
informs  us,  for  we  have  not  seen  the  Boston 
paper  which  contains  the  report — 

“ Boston  Riot. — The  committee  of  the 
city  council,  of  which  the  mayor,  Mr.  Elliot, 
was  chairman,  has  made  a report,  which  com- 
pletely exonerates  the  fire  department  from  any 
participation  in  it,  except  that  which  they 
were  obliged  to  have  for  their  own  indivi- 
dual protection.” 

Thus  the  mayor  of  Boston  stands  before 
the  world  as  the  witness  of  the  innocence 
of  the  firemen ; for  surely,  in  protecting 
themselves,  they  committed  no  fault  1 Who 
now  will  have  the  hardihood  to  asperse  the 
firemen  of  Boston  ! — The  mayor  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Elliot,  and  the  Common  Council  of 
Boston,  are  the  compurgators  of  this  meri- 
torious body  of  innocent  citizens,  who,  as- 
sailed by  the  wild  Irish,  were  obliged  to 
protect  themselves. 

This  was  before  the  trials  took  place  in  the 
Municipal  Court,  and  surely  no  one  will  dare 
to  suspect  that  this  report  was  calculated  to 
operate  upon  that  most  impartial  tribunal!!! 

To  our  utter  amazement,  however,  we 
had  scarcely  been  made  fully  aware  of  the 
result  of  the  trials  in  this  Municipal  Court, 
before  wre  read  upon  the  columns  of  the 
Courier  the  following  paragraph,  copied 
from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce : — 

Trouble  among  the  Boston  Firemen. — The 
Boston  fire  department  are  , in  a muss , in 
consequence  of  an  order  from  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  requiring  them  to  dispense 
with  the  services  or volunteers  under  21  years 
of  age.  To  a circular  communicating  said 
order,  Tiger  Co.  No.  7,  returned  an  insolent 
answer,  refusing  to  comply.  They  were 
accordingly  dismissed  from  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Tnis  was  on  Monday  afternoon.  On 
Monday  evening,  meetings  were  held  by 
several  companies  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
up  their  engines.  Others  were  to  hold  meet- 
ings on  Tuesday  evening,  with  a view  to 
the  same  object.  The  Boston  Gazette, 
whose  prepossessions  are  evidently  in  favour 
of  the  firemen,  expresses  a belief  that  every 
company  in  tne  city  will  be  immediately 
disbanded.  “It  is  understood,”  say  tho 
editors,  “that  the  mayor  proposes  to  nil  the 
laces  of  the  discharged  enginemen,  by 
iring  companies  of  thirty  men  each  to  man 
the  several  engines,  and  to  pay  every  mem- 
ber of  the  department  the  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars per  year  For  his  services.” 

“Our  opinion  of  the  Boston  firemen  is 
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generally  favourable, — but  we  would  save 
them  the  trouble  of  resigning,  were  we  in 
the  place  of  the  mayor,  unless  they  could 
make  it  consistent  with  their  views  of  duty 
to  obey  the  laws.  There  is  quite  too  much 
of  this  turbulent  disposition  manifested  by 
the  firemen  of  more  cities  than  one,  and  it 
is  time  it  should  be  corrected.  It  is  better  to 
pay  firemen  for  their  services,  as  we  do  , 
watchmen,  than  to  have  such  freaks  of  in- 
subordination displayed.” 

What,  we  asked,  can  this  mean?  The 
innocent  firemen  had  lads  under  21  years  of 
age  as  volunteers,  and  most  of  the  plunder 
in  Broad  Street  was  perpetrated  by  lads  un- 
der 21  years  of  age.  Could  it  be  that  whilst 
the  firemen  were  participating  in  the  riots 
for  their  own  individual  protection,  their 
y oathful  associates  were  participating  in  the 
robbery  for  their  own  individual  enrichment* 
and  participating  in  the  assaults  upon  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  old  men,  lor  their 
own  individual  amusement  ? 

But,  in  addition,  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
is  favourable  to  the  Boston  firemen,  yet. 
though  he  is  their  friend,  if  he  was  in  place 
of  the  mayor  of  Boston  he  would  disband 
them. — For  what?  “Unless  they  would 
obey  the  laws.”  But  surely,  if  they  only  pro- 
tected themselves  from  the  Irish  Catholic, 
rioters,  they  disobeyed  no  law. — “ But  they 
manifested  a turbulent  disposition,  and  it  is 
time  that  it  should  be  corrected.”  Would 
the  editor  have,  them  lie  down  quietly  and 
allow  the  Irish  funeral  to  walk  over  them  ? 
What  turbulent  spirit  was  it  time  to  correct? 
We  saw  at  once  that  all  was  not  clear.  We 
saw  that  the  mayor  looked  upon  the  fire- 
men to  be  turbulent,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  disband  them.  But  in  what  did  this 
turbulence  consist?  This  was  the  difficulty. 
The  mayor  and  his  committee  had  exone- 
rated them  from  any  participation  in  the 
riot  except  that  which  they  were  obliged  to 
have  for  their  own  protection.  This  was  no 
turbulence  which  needed  correction.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  quite  a different  case  if  the 
firemen  were  a formidable  band  of  bigots, 
bound  together  by  compact  and  hatred  to 
Catholics,  and  especially  to  Irish  Catholics, 
who,  by  their  combination,  could  superin- 
tend the  burning  of  a convent,  or  the  sacri- 
ficing of  adopted  Catholic  citizens,  and  who 
had  under  their  training  a set  of  youthful 
miscreants  to  do  the  robbing  part  of  the 
duty,  while  their  teachers  and  guardians 
were  occupied  in  the  fighting  and  protection. 
And  this  was  precisely  the  charge  made 
upon  the  firemen,  but  from  which  charge 
they  were  completely  exonerated  by  the 
truly  honourable  Mayor  Elliot  and  his  equal- 
ly honourable  associates,  the  compurgators 


of  those  peaceable  and  orderly  citizens,  the 
firemen  of  Boston ! ! ! 

The  difficulty,  however,  still  recurred. 
The  firemen  were  not  accused  of  any  tur- 
bulence except  against  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  if  the  mayor  completely  exonerated 
them  from  this  charge,  the  only  one  brought 
against  them,  why,  then,  did  he  condemn 
them? 

Our  friend,  the  Charleston  Courier , of  July 
26,  again  informs  us: — 

The  Boston  Firemen. — The  excitement  in 
the  fire  department  continues.  We  learn 
from  the  Centinel  that  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the. engine  companies  have  been  disbanded. 

The  following  article  also  caught  our 
eye: — 

(Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce.) 

Boston,  July  21,  1837. 

THE  BOSTON  FIREMEN. 

I was  very  much  pleased  with  your  re- 
marks in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Wed- 
nesday last,  in  relation  to  the  firemen  of 
this  city.  That  the  press  here  has  preserved 
such  a silence  in  regard  to  their  late  extra- 
ordinary movements  will,  undoubtedly,  ap- 
I pear  singular  to  many  at  a distance.  It  must 
De  recollected,  the  duties  of  the  fire  de- 
artment  here,  within  the  last  two  months, 
ave  been  uncommonly  arduous.  The 
promptitude  and  energy  with  which  the  va- 
rious companies  have  met  and  defeated  the 
numerous  attempts  to  fire  our  city,  within 
this  period,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Hence 
the  reluctance  of  many  of  our  citizens  to 
censure  conduct  which  they  know  is  abso- 
lutely without  the  shadow  of  excuse.  Al- 
ways ready,  as  we  have  been,  to  award  the 
meed  of  praise  to  the  deserving,  we  ought 
not  to  hesitate  for  a moment  in  condemning 
the  recent  lawless  and  unprovoked  conduct 
of  our  firemen.  Unfortunately  for  the  cha- 
racter of  our  city,  this  important  body  of 
men  have  imagined  that  the  active  discharge 
of  their  onerous  duties  has  purchased  for 
| them  an  indulgence  to  trample  upon  the 
laws  and  set  at  defiance  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. They  begin,  however,  to  find  out 
their  mistake.  Your  numerous  readers  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  call  of  our  ex- 
cellent mayor  for  volunteers  to  man  the 
deserted  engines,  has  been  responded  to  by 
our  young  men  in  the  most  noble  manner. 
Last  evening  was  a proud  night  for  Boston. 
The  spectacle  that  was  exhibited  was  one 
cheering  to  those  who  love  order  and  law. 
A host  of  young  men,  who  may  empha- 
tically be  said  to  be  “the  flower  of  Jthe 
city,”  if  that  term  is  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  of  all  that  constituted  moral  worth, 
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assembled  at  the  various  engine  houses^  to 
organize  themselves  into  new  companies. 
Some  of  the  companies  are  already  over- 
flowing, and  ere  this  reaches  you,  every 
company  will  be  filled.  Passing  by  the 
place  where  the  volunteers  for  Engine  No. 
18  held  their  meeting,  I stepped  in,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the 
large  number  assembled.  After  the  organi- 
zation was  completed,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  young  men  had  enrolled  their 
names,  General  Davis  briefly  addressed  the 
meeting — urging  upon  those  present,  to 
meet  with  forbearance  any  insult  that  might 
be  offered  them,  while  in  the  discharge  of 
their  new  duties.  Mr.  S.  A.  Danforth  re- 
sponded to  the  remarks  of  Gen.  D.,  and  said 
he  wished  to  have  it  known  throughout  the 
country  how  many  of  the  young  men  of 
Boston  are  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws.  The  remarks  of  both  these  gen- 
tlemen were  received  with  applause.  Be 
assured,  that  the  laws  will  triumph.  I am, 
Yours,  &c. 

From  this  it  appears,  “That  the  Boston 
firemen  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  which 
was  absolutely  without  the  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse’7— “ recent  lawless  and  unprovoked  con- 
duct”— “they  seemed  to  imagine  that  they 
had  purchased  for  themselves  an  indulgence 
to  trample  upon  tjie  laws  and  to  act  in  de- 
fiance of  the  constituted  authorities.”  What 
is  this  unprovoked  criminality,  except  it  be 
their  unprovoked  assault  upon  and  robbery 
of  the  Irish  Catholics!  For  we  find  no 
other  specific  crime  laid  to  their  charge — 
and  if  they  are  guilty  of  this  “lawless  and 
unprovoked  conduct,”  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  mayor  of  Boston,  and  of  its  common 
council,  and  of  its  Municipal  Court?  “ The 
fire  department  completely  exonerated  from 
any  participation  in  the  riot,  except  that 
which  they  were  obliged  to  have  for  their 
own  individual  protection” — “Report  of  the 
honourable  Mayor  Elliot,  and  his  honourable 
committee  to  the  honourable  Common  Coun- 
cil of  Boston.” — Bigoted  Boston  ! ! ! 

The  verdicts  of  acquittal  in  the  Municipal 
Court  in  case  “ of  the  native  Americans  re- 
ceived vnth  loud  applause”  ! ! ! 

“ That  the  press  of  Boston  has  preserved 
such  a silence  in  regard  to  the  late  extra- 
ordinary movements  of  the  firemen  will, 
undoubtedly,  appear  singular  to  many  at  a 
distance.” — The  Atlas  publishes  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Municipal  Court,  and  the  grand 
jury  present  the  paper  for  a libel. — Such  is 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  bigoted  Boston ! 

We  have  given  enough  for  this  day.  We 
shall  return  to  the  subject. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  official  de- 
claration of  the  Honourable  Mayor  of  Boston , 
Elliot,  as  chairman  of  a committee  of  the 
Common  Councils  of  that  illiberal  city,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  riot  and  robbery  which 
ensued  after  the  obstruction  of  the  funeral 
of  the  Irish  Catholic.  That  report  exone- 
rated the  firemen  of  Boston  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  riot,  except  what  was  neces- 
sary for  self-protection.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  some  of  the  insulted  and  plun- 
dered Irishmen  were  convicted  by  a Boston 
jury,  although  it  was  proved  that  one  of  the 
Irishmen^so  convicted,  was  at  the  time  of 
the  illegal  offence,  not  on  Prentice  Wharf, 
where  it  was  perpetrated,  but  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Franklin  Street,  where  it  was 
not  committed.  • 

They  will  also  recollect  that  the  only  four 
of  the  native  American  party  who  were 
brought  to  trial  were  acquitted,  and  that 
their  acquittal  was  in  a court  of  justice  re- 
ceived With  LOUD  APPLAUSE. 

They  will  also  recollect  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  official  report  of  the  mayor  and  the 
committee,  the  mayor  and  the  councils 
were  obliged  by  reason  of  the  gross  miscon- 
duct of  the  innocent  firemen,  to  break  up 
their  companies. 

Our  readers  have  also  been  informed  that 
these  innocent  and  meritorious  firemen, 
who  were  thus  disbanded  for  their  gross 
misconduct,  threatened  vengeance  on  any 
persons  who  would  undertake  to  supply 
their  places. 

We  now  give  to  our  readers  the  following 
paragraph  Irom  the  Boston  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal, to  show  the  partial  fulfilment  of  their 
threat. 

“ Disgraceful. — There  was  another  alarm 
of  fire  last  evening,  which  proved  to  be  a 
false  one.  The  new  fire  department  were 
of  course  on  the  alert — but  the  several  en- 
gine companies  were  met  at  every  comer, 
by  squads  of  miserable-looking  blackguards, 
chiefly  boys  aud  young  men,  whose  sole 
object  was  evidently  to  insult  and  irritate 
the  firemen.  They  made  use  of  the  most 
abusive  language,  shouts,  hisses,  and  groans, 
intermingled  with  vulgar  and  profane  invec- 
tives— and  in  more  than  one  instance  im- 
peded the  progress  of  the  engines.  The 
members  of  the  department  deserve  much 
praise  for  the  forbearance  they  manifested 
on  this  occasion — but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
not  again  be  put  to  so  severe  a test 

“ Since  writing  the  above  we  understand 
that  three  or  four  of  these  precocious  youths 
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were  arrested  by  the  police  officers  and 
conveyed  to  the  watch-nouse — and  one  of 
them,  named  Winship,  received  a gentle  re- 
proof at  the  Police  Court  this  afternoon,  in 
the  shape  of  a fine  of  SlO  and  costs.  He 
was  also  ordered  to  recognise,  in  the  sum  of 
$50,  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months;  for 
want  of  which  he  was  committed.” 

Let  our  readers  also  take  notice  that  this 
paragraph  has  been  copied  from  a journal 
ublished  in  Boston,  where  the  public  press 
as  been  shamefully  silent  respecting  such 
misconduct,  and  where  one  paper  that  has 
dared  to  say  a little  upon  the  subject  h£s 
lately  been  presented  by  a grand  jury  for  a 
libel  ! 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  many 
paragraphs  which  have  for  some  time  past 
almost  daily  fallen  under  our  eye. 

“ On  Tuesday  morning,  about  one  o’clock, 
a daring  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to 
Hopkins’  Coffee  House,  in  Comhill  Square. 
Boston.  The  wash-room  in  the  rear  was 
entered  through  a window,  and  a couple  of 
champagne  baskets  filled  with’  shavings 
placed  under  the  sink  and  set  on  fire.  The 
fire  was  luckily  soon  discovered  and  extin- 
guished, without  doing  much  damage.  This 
is  the  second  time  that  an  incendiary  at- 
tempt has  been  made  oft  the  same  house 
within  a week.” 

Here  is  an  exhibition  of  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  granting  public  protection  to  in- 
cendiaries, because  their  victims  are  de- 
fenceless nuns,  and  the  place  which  they 
robbed  and  burned  was  a convent,  and  all 
this  from  bigoted  hatred  against  Roman 
Catholics! 

Now  recollecting  that  the  Boston  firemen 
came  with  their  engines  to  Mount  Bene- 
dict, on  the  night  of  the  destruction  of  the 
convent,  we  turned  back  to  the  accounts 
then  published  by  the  Boston  papers  of  that 
disgraceful  outrage  j we  also  looked  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, who  investigated  that  transaction ; and 
we  have  compared  the  statements  there 
given,  with  the  history  of  this  last  outrage 
upon  the  Irish  Catholics;  and  the  evidence 
is  to  us  complete,  that  the  Boston  firemen 
were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  convent;  that  they  assembled  there 
upon  a preconcerted  signal,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  preveiiting  any  effort  to 
stay  the  demolition,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  incendiaries,  and  that  their 
assault  upon  the  Irish  Catholics  was  a na- 
tural result  of  their  impunity  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

The  preconberted  signal  for  destroying 
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the  convent,  was  the  lighting  of  tar-barrels, 
and  ringing  the  bells,  and  otherwise  giving 
the  alarm  of  “ fire.”  The  Boston  Morning 
Post  said — “ tar-barrels  were  brought  near 
the  walls  and  ignited,”  u assailants  entered 
with  flaming  torches,”  “ they  were  simul- 
taneously applied  at  twenty  distinct  points 
among  the  curtains  and  drapery  of  the 
rooms,  and  instantly  the  interior  of  the  in- 
stitution was  enveloped  in  one  general  con- 
flagration.” “ The  torches  were  applied 
about  11  o’clock,  and  the  Boston  engines, 
responsive  to  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  spot,  but  were  prevent- 
ed from  acting  against  the  fire  by  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.” 

The  Boston  Atlas  gives  the  copy  of  a hand- 
bill printed  in  Charlestown,  signed  by 
David  Dodge,  town-clerk,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  (the  burning  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,)  in  which  the  selectmen  of  mat 
town  commence  their  proclamation  by  say- 
ing:— “ Whereas,  great  and  serious  outrages 
have  been  committed  in  Charlestown,  and 
the  peace  of  the  place  greatly  disturbed  by 
mobs  from  the  city  of  Boston , and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity.”  It  is,  however,  a 
melancholy  joke  to  find  those  hypocritical 
selectmen,  when  the  convent  was  in  ruins, 
proclaim, — “ Be  it  hereby  made  known, 
that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  town,  aidea 
by  the  military,  will  prevent,  to  the  extent 
of  their  towu,  a repetition  of  these  acts.” 
However,  the  firemen  from  Boston  came 
thither  upon  the  signal,  and  the  selectmen, 
hypocrites  though  they  are,  charge  the 
“ mobs  from  the  city  of  Boston,”  in  the 
first  place  with  committing  the  outrages. 
The  Atlas  opmments  with  just  severity  upon 
the  miserable  document  of  those  magis- 
trates, but  cannot  and  did  not  deny  the  guilt 
of  the  firemen. 

The  Jesuit  states, “ Shortly  after  9 o’clock, 
a car  laden  with  tar-barrels  and  combusti- 
bles passed  to  the  spot.  These  were  soon 
set  fire  to,  as  signals.  The  crowd  began  to 
increase,”  &c. 

The  Boston  investigating  committee  in 
their  report  state— ■“  At  about  eleven  o’clock 
a bonfire  w^ls  kindled  on  the  land  of  Alva 
Kelly ; * * * this  is  believed  to  have  been 
a concerted  signal  for  the  assemblage  of  all 
concerned  in  the  plot.”  “ The  bells  were 
then  rung  as  for  an  alarm  of  fire  in  Charles- 
town, and  in  this  city.”  “ In  the  mean 
time  the  Charlestown  engines  and  some 
from  Boston  had  arrived.”  We  shall  now 
see  for  what  purpose.  H One  of  the  latter 
of  which,  passing  those  of  Charlestown, 
which  had  halted  opposite  the  bonfire,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  into  the  avenue  leading  into 
the  convent”  This  is  the  only  engine  that 
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approached,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  con- 1 sailants.”  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  those 
vent  before  the  attack,  but  as  soon  as  the  I firemen  made  no  effort  to  prevent  the  in- 
attack commenced,  “this  engine,  by  order  cendiaries,  but  that  they  aided  and  enoou- 
of  its  commander,  was  immediately  carried  raged  them  and  remained  upon  the  ground 
down  to  the  road  and  stationed  opposite  the  for  their  protection.  The  committee  con- 
gate,  where  it  remained  during  the  night.”  tinue : 

We  may  now  ask,  why  was  the  conduct  of  “ Nor  has  any  other  satisfactory  account 
those  attached  to  this  engine  an  exception  been  suggested  why  the  mob  was  not  ar- 
to  that  of  all  others?  The  committee  in-  rested  in  its  career  by  the  great  multitudes 
form  us-  in  a note  to  their  report, — 11  Most  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  than  the  sup- 
of  the  members  of  this  company  have  been  position  that,  from  the  omission  of  magiste- 
before  the  committee,  and  deny  any  previous  j rial  interference,  doubt  and  mistrust  existed, 
knowledge  of  a design  to  destroy  the  con-  i whether  the  work  were  not  so  sanctioned 
vent,  or  any  participation  in  the  not ; and  it  | by  popular  opinion,  or  the  connivance  of 
has  fceen  stated  in  the  public  prints,  that  the  those  in  authority,  tnat  resistance  would  be 
examining  magistrates  of  Charlestown  ex-  hopeless.”  * * * “It  has  come  upon 
pressed  their  opinion  that  this  company  stood  us  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  has 
fully  acquitted  of  all  concern  in  it.”  Thus  disclosed  a state  of  society  and  public  sentiment , 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  the  opinion  of  which  we  believe  no  man  was  aware.” 
of  the  committee  and  the  magistrates  to  be,  Yes ! it  showed  them  to  the  world  as  bigots, 
that  with  the  exception  of  this  company,  whilst  they  boasted  of  their  liberality ! !! 
all  the  others  had  previous  knowledge  of  The  firemen  of  Boston,  encouraged  by  this 
the  design  to  destroy,  came  there  to  aid.  success;  thought  to  demolish  the  Irish  Ca- 
took  stations  suited  to  this  purpose,  ami  tholics  in  the  same  manner  that  they  aided 
were  concerned  in  the  plot.  I in  the  demolition  of  the  convent.  And  with 

The  committee  next  report: — “Three  or  the  full  knowledge  of  all  this,  the honourabU 
four  torches  which  were,  or  precisely  re-  mayor  of  Boston  has  sent  circular  appeals  to 
sembled  engine  torches , were  tnen  brought  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  principal  cities 
up  from  the  road;  ana  immediately  upon  of  thd  United  States,  inviting  them,  under 
their  arrival  the  rioters  proceeded  into  every  j the  pretext  of  amending  the  naturalization 
room  in  the  building.” — “ After  having  ran-  j law,  to  petition  in  effect,  that  all  Roman 
sacked  every  room  in  the  building,  they  pro- , Catholics  who  shall  in  future  arrive  in  the 
ceeded  with  great  deliberation,  about  one  | United  States  shall  be  slaves  for  twenty-one 
o'clock,  to  make  preparation  for  setting  fire  to  ■ years:  and  he  proclaims  the  innocence  of 
it.  Here  then,  two  hours  had  elapsed  after  j those  firemen  who  robbed  and  beat  the  un- 
the  signal  fire  was  kindled,  before  prepara-  protected  Irish  Catholics  in  his  own  city ! ! ! 
tions  were  made  for  setting  fire  to  the  con-  But  injustice  and  hypocrisy  cannot  go  with 
vent.  And  during  those  two  hours  the  fire- I impunity.  The  brave  firemen  having  been 
men  were  upon  the  ground  with  their  engines,  taught  to  despise  law  in  the  case  of  me  Ca- 
and  furnished  the  torches  to  the  robbers  who  tholics,  soon  made  their  employers  feel  that 
entered  to  plunder  the  convent,  previously  in  the  indulgence  of  their  bigotry  they  were 
to  setting  it  on  fire,  and  the  whole  prepara-  destroying  the  security  of  life  and  property 
tion  is  deliberately  made  under  their  protec-  in  their  own  demoralized  city, 
tion.  The  committee,  however,  do  not  Are  our  remarks  too  severe  ? Out  of  their 
leave  us  any  room  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  own  mouth  we  judge  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
for  their  report,  proceeds.  chusetts.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the 

“ The  committee  are  satisfied  upon  evi-  report  of  the  Boston  committee  is  in  the  fol- 
dence  before  th6m,  of  what  indeed  it  would  lowing  words: 

be  injustice  to  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  “ And  if  this  cruel  and  unprovoked  injury, 

doubt,  that  great  numbers  of  those  present  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  the  common- 
were  indignant  spectators  of  these  scenes,  wealth,  be  permitted  to  pass  unrepaired,  our 
and  would  gladly  have  aided  in  defence  of  boasted  toleration  and  love  of  order,  our 
the  convent  and  arrest  of  the  rioters,  had  vaunted  obedience  to  law,  and  our  ostenta- 
any  attempt  been  made  by  either  of  the  tious  proffers  of  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted 
magistrates  or  engineers  of  the  fire  depart-  of  all  sects  and  nations,  may  be  well  &o- 
ment  of  Charlestown  who  were  present,  or  counted  vainglorious  pretensions,  or  yet 
by  any  engine  company ,”  (those  of  Boston  MORE  WRETCHED  HYPOCRISY.” 
were  present,)  “Or  any  person  having  or  We  have  done  with  the  honourable  mayor 
assuming  to  have  authority  to  rally  them  Elliot  and  bigoted  Boston,  for  this  day. 
for  that  purpose;  but  no  voice  of  authority  By  the  bye,  we  would  deferentially  ask 
was  heard,  and  no  remonstrance  but  that  of  our  respectable  mayor , General  Hayne,  and 
timidity,  in  effect  giving  courage  to  the  as-  the  city  council  of  Charleston,  whether  they 
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have  received  the  invitation  of  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  to  insult  their  adopted  fellow-citi- 
zens, by  petitioning  for  an  alteration  of  the 
naturalization  laws?  And  if  so,  how  do 
they  mean  to  dispose  of  the  document? 

SECTION  XXXVI. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

We  had  much  to  add  upon  the  subject, 
but  our  pages  are  so  occupied  by  other 
matter  that  we  cannot  afford  to  devote  them 
to  this  Athens  of  our  country.  Still  we  are  un- 
willing to  pass  it  by  as  altogether  unworthy 
of  our  attention.  We  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

“ A Boston  paper,  in  noticing  a scanda- 
lous outrage  upon  one  of  the  new  fire  com- 
panies in  that  city,  by  a portion  of  one  of 
the  disbanded  companies  adds : 1 If  there 
be  any  people,  whose  example  is  produc- 
tive of  great  good,  or  great  evil,  it  is  the 
people  of  New  England-— the  people  most 
especially  of  Boston — and  they  should  be 
the  last  to  rebel  against  the  majesty  of  'the 
law,  as  they  always  have  been  the  first  to 
resist  its  infringement.’  We  subscribe  to 
this,  and  say  that  as  no  American  city  has 
done  so  much  as  Boston  for  the  diffusion  of 
general  education,  the  best  preservative  of 
order,  so  no  people  are  under  a higher  ob- 
ligation to  set  an  orderly  example.  But  we 
would  ask  if  such  example  were  set  on  a 
late  occasion,  by  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  most 1 respectable*  people  of  that 
city,  when  in  a public  meeting  they  advised 
a forcible  resistance  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  their  member  of  Congress  improved  the 
occasion  to  say  that  no  people  were  so 
much  cheated,  plundered,  robbed,  and  op- 
pressed. as  the  Americans? 

“ The  burning  of  the  convent  is  a stain 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  New  England,  which 
can  never  be  wiped  off.  But  we  will,  on 
this  subject,  render  justice  to  the  Bostonians. 
They  have  been  erroneously  charged  by 
presses  here,  and  the  National  Gazette 
among  them,  with  being  the  principal  ac- 
tors in  the  tragedy.  They  were  not.  On 
the  very  next  day  one  of  the  largest  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  Boston,  and  consisting  of 
its  most  respectable  citizens,  denounced 
that  proceeding  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
recommended  to  the  legislature,  an  act  of 
indemnification  to  the  sufferers.  At  the 
next  election  to  the  state  legislature,  their 
delegation  of  sixty  members  were  chosen 
with  full  knowledge  that  a bill  for  such  pur- 
pose would  be  introduced ; the  Boston  dele- 
gation of  sixty  unanimously  supported  it, 
from  its  introduction  to  its  defeat. 

u The  sin  of  burning  the  convent  belongs 


to  the  staid  and  sober  population  of  Middle- 
sex and  Worcester  counties,  stirred  up,  we 
regret  to  say,  by  exciting  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  and  aided,  as  any  people  always 
will  be  aided  in  such  enterprises,  by  the 
idle,  profligate,  and  disorderly  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.J/ 

In  our  last  we  showed,  1.  That  the  select- 
men of  Charlestown  officially  charged  the 
Bostonians,  on  the  day  after  the  burning  of 
the  convent,  with  being  the  principals  in 
the  robbery,  arson,  ana  sacrilege;  and  2, 
That  the  firemen  of  Boston  came  upon  the 
ground,  all  but  one  company,  upon  a pre- 
concerted signal,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing a fire  which  had  not  been  yet 
kindled.  Thus  we  are  of  opinion  that  our 
friend  of  the  Ledger  commits  a mistake  in 
saying  that  the  Bostonians  were  erroneously 
charged  with  being  the  principal  actors  in 
that  tragedy. 

As  to  the  proceedings  of  the  large  meet- 
ing, we  shall  have  another  time  for  that 
We  now  give  from  the  Boston  CerUinel  the 
prettiest  sample  of  Bostonian  justice  that  we 
recollect  to  nave  seen  described  since  the 
days  of  11  the  mighty  Tottipottymoy,”  de- 
scribed by  Butler,  and  whom  in  due  time 
we  intend  to  introduce  to  our  readers.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Whaley  is  the  man 
who  is  said  to  have  been  proved  guilty  of 
being  in  the  Catholic  churcn  at  the  time  of 
the  riot,  for  being  concerned  m which  at 
Prentice’s  Wharf,  he  was  found  guilty  by 
the  jury,  whose  verdict  of  acquittal  of  the 
natives  was  received  with  applause  in  the 
temple  of  justice ! 

u Sentence  in  the  Broad  Street  Riot  Cases. — 
John  Whaley,  for  the  affair  at  Prentice’s 
Wharf,  was  sentenced  to  four  months  at 
hard  labour  in  the  house  of  correction. 

“John  Welch  and  Barney  Fanning,  for 
taking  part  in  the  Old  Broad  Street  battle, 
each  two  months’  hard  work  in  the  house  of 
correction. 

“ Such  is  the  result  of  the  judicial  investi- 
gations of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of 
tumult  and  outrage  which  have  ever  oc- 
curred in  Boston,  since  the  celebrated  5th 
of  March,  1775. 

u One  person  is  convicted  uuder  the  first 
indictment  for  the  commencement  of  the 
fight  in  New  Broad  Street. 

“ Two  persons  are  convicted  on  the  in- 
dictment against  the  Irish  who  took  one 
side  of  the  battle  in  Old  Broad  Street. 

11  And  one  person  only  of  the  Americans 
who  rioted  there,  (Mark  Adams,)  is  con- 
victed on  the  indictment  for  sacking  the 
houses,  &c.,  and  that  person,  not  by  the  jury, 
but  by  his  own  flight,  which  is  tantamount 
to  a confession  under  such  circumstances. 
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“ Under  this  statement,  the  remark  is  ob- 
vious, that  one  of  the  strangest  things  under 
the  sun  is,  that  when  more  than  two  hundred 
persons,  for  nearly  two  hours , were  engaged 
m frightful  acts  of  violence  and  outrage, 
under  a broad  sunlight,  in  presence  of  more 
than  two  thousand  witnesses,  looking  upon 
the  progress  of  events,  and  the  actors  in  their 
lawless  deeds,  the  officers  of  justice,  and  the 
grand  jury,  after  a month’s  anxious  and  most 
diligent  inquiry  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  have  been  unable  to  find  and  pro- 
duce witnesses  who  can  satisfy  the  trial 
jurors  of  any  but  the  aforesaid  four  persons. 
However  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for, 
the  pretence  of  the  fact  is  marvellous.” 

In  looking  over  our  exchange  papers,  we 
observed  the  following : 

“ Boston  in  Old  Times: — A decree  of  the 
court : ‘ Capt.  Stone  is  sentenced  to  pay  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  prohibited  coming 
within  the  patent  without  the  Governor’s 
leave,  upon  pain  of  death,  for  calling  Mr. 
Ludlow,  (one  of  the  justices,)  a justass /’” 

Quere. — Would  the  appellation  as  a com- 
pound, or  either  of  its  parts,  be  fairly  appli- 
cable at  present  ? 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

From  the  New  York  Truth  Teller. 

MONTGOMERY  GUARDS — BOSTON. 

Boston  and  its  environs  seems  destined 
to  be  enriched  with  the  trophies  of  infamy 
she  has  gathered  for  her  name.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  we  had  the  disgraceful  evi- 
dence of  her  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
adopted  citizens,  in  quiedy  suffering  a band 
of  profligate  and  abandoned  ruffians,  be- 
cause they  were  bom  upon  the  soil,  to  offer 
outrages  the  most  flagrant  and  the  most  base 
to  a portion  of  her  population,  not  excelled 
within  the  limits  of  her  territory  for  integrity, 
industry,  and  devotion  to  republican  insti- 
tutions. We  have  now  to  record  another 
unprincipled  assault  of  a deep,  lasting,  and 
atrocious  dye— one  that  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered with  the  crimson  deeds  of  at- 
tempted murder  and  open  arson,  that  finding 
shelter  beneath  the  very  seat  of  public  justice, 
either  corrupted  the  fountains  at  their  source, 
or  braved  with  their  terror  the  sworn  pro- 
tectors of  the  liberties  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state.  How  the  soul  sickens 
at  the  recital  of  the  wrongs  and  ignominies 
heaped  upon  all  in  whose  veins  mere  runs 
a drop  of  foreign  blood.  From  the  lowest 
and  most  polluted  miscreant  that  walks  her 
streets,  to  the  unermined  judges  in  her  halls, 
the  detestation  and  prejudice  that  escape  is 
such  as  almost  to  drive  naturalized  citizens 


from  her  borders,  and  leave  her  convent- 
burning  assassins  to  wreak  their  fury  and 
vengeapce,  like  the  brutal  barbarians  of 
Africa,  upon  the  shipwrecked  exile  whom 
chance  or  fate  may  cast  upon  her  shores. 
Where  are  the  men  of  standing  and  charac- 
ter in  the  state,  to  save  her  name  from  the 
abyss  of  shame  into  which  she  is  every 
hour  plunging  deeper.  Shall  her  name  be 
blackened  with  the  foulest  deeds — shall  it 
be  a byword  and  reproach  throughout  the 
whole  country — shall  every  letter  of  her 
name  stand  forth  in*  brazen  characters  of 
crime  and  infamy,  and  shall  no  attempt  be 
made  to  rescue  it  from  a grave  of  obloquy 
and  infamy?  Shame  on  the  land  of  Han- 
cock ! 

The  Montgomery  Guards  is  a disciplined 
corps,  which  embraces  among  its  members 
men  who  might  be  numbered  with  pride 
and  pleasure  among  the  citizens  of  the  most 
exalted  state  in  the  Union. 

The  following  we  copy  from  the  Evening 
Herald : 

u Boston , Sept.  13,  1837. — The  weather  in 
our  city,  for  a few  days  past,  has  been  de- 
lightful. The  air  has  been  dear,  and  scarcely 
a cloud  has  darkened  the  sun  for  some  time. 
Such  a day  was  yesterday.  It  was  a public 
day  with  us — what  is  termed  the  l(  review,” 
or  u muster.”  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  independent  companies  collected 
on  the  Common,  where  they  had  been  but 
for  a short  time,  when  the  new  corps  called 
the  “ Montgomery  Guards”  marched  to  pitch 
their  tents  upon  the  field.  At  this  move- 
ment, five  of  the  other  companies  took 
umbrage,  and  left  the  parade  ground.  One 
of  the  companies  went  off  >vhile  their  mu- 
sicians played  Yankee  Doodle.  The  dis- 
affected companies  marched  about  the  city 
for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  fire  at  a 
target,  or  indulged  in  some  other  amuse- 
ment. The  parade  was  not  much  disturbed, 
though  it  lost  some  of  its  spirit  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  aforesaid  companies. 

It  was  6 o’clock  when  the  Montgomery 
Guards  left  the  field  for  their  armory.  Upon 
leaving,  they  were  hissed,  and  severely 
pelted  with  stones,  &c.t  till  they  arrived  in 
front  of  John  Doggett  & Co.’s  caipet  ware- 
house. While  they  thus  stood,  all  was  still 
and  silent.  They,  however,  immediately 
went  on  “ double  quick”  till  they  reached 
their  armory.  The  mob,  which  would  ex- 
ceed three  thousand,  began  again,  and  con- 
tinued to  pelt  them  with  stones,  coals, 
breaking  their  ranks,  &c.,  all  the  way  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.  As  they  were 
entering  their  place  of  arms,  they  were  again 
showered  upon  with  brickbats,  paving  stones, 
&c.,  till  they  were  out  of  the  way.  I saw 
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one  poor  fellow  knocked  down  by  a large 
paving  stone,  but  was  picked  up  by  some 
of  the  Guards,  and  thus  secured  from  further 
danger.  There  are  two  dangerously  wound- 
ed, while  many  of  them  are  sadly  bruised. 
The  mayor  appeared  on  the  spot,  and  re- 
quested the  citizens  to  disperse,  which  they 
after  some  time  did  do. 

“Thus  has  ended  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  nefarious  riots  that  ever  took 
place  in  this  city.  The  reason  of  this  das- 
tardly attack  upon  the  company  is  this:  they 
are  mostly  naturalized  foreigners  of  Irish 
descent.  But,  sir,  they  are,  every  man,  ready 
to  do  military  duty  and  to  pay  taxes.  There 
are  in  the  company  forty-six  who  are  holders 
of  real  estate ; and  that  number,  I venture 
to  say,  is  more  than  any  other  company  in 
this  city  can  produce.  The  Guards  ottered 
no  resistance,  but  bore  the  taunts  ami  mis- 
siles like  martyrs.  They  will  prosper,  for 
the  sympathy  of  the  good  and  virtuous  is 
on  their  side.” 

We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Journal : 


Tuesday,  September  12. 

Trouble  in  the  Camp. — We  regret  to 
learn  that  there  has  been  some  difficulty 
among  the  military  on  the  Common  this 
forenoon.  It  appears  that  the  establishment 
during  the  present  year  of  a light  infantry 
company  called  the 4*  Montgomery  Guards/7 
composed  of  Irish  citizens,  gave  umbrage 
to  certain  other  of  our  citizen  soldiers,  who 
expressed  a disinclination  to  appear  with 
them  in  line.  And  accordingly,  after  the 
companies  comprising  Col.  Smitn’s  regiment 
of  light  infantry  had  all  made  their  appear- 
ance oil  the  Common,  agreeably  to  orders 
from  head-quarters — no  sooner  did  this  com- 
pany form  tne  grandest  display  for  military 
review  which  had  been  ever  witnessed  in 
this  city,  on  receiving  some  orders  from  the 
adjutant,  the  City  Guards  abandoned  their 
officers  and  marched  off  the  field , and  were 
followed  by  the  Washington  Light  Infantry, 
the  Independent  Fusileers,  Mechanic  Rifle- 
men, and  Lafayette  Guards.  The  Boston 
light  Infantry,  Rifle  Rangers,  New  England 
Guards,  Winslow  Blues,  and  Montgomery 
Guards  remained.  These  companies,  with 
the  corps  of  National  Lancers,  and  Major 
Hoppings  battalion  of  artillery,  and  tne 
Pulaski  Guards,  attached  to  the  3d  regi- 
ment, were  afterwards  reviewed.  A com- 
pany of  artillery  from  Charlestown  was  also 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  made  a fine 
appearance. 

We  are  not  versed  in  the  rules  of  military 
etiquette,  but  we  hope  that  these  companies 
will  be  able  to  assign  some  justifiable  mo- 


tives for  this  extraordinary  act  of  insubordi- 
nation. The  Montgomery  Guards  are  com- 
posed of  respectable  citizens,  although  na- 
tives of  an  other  co  untry — they  number  among 
their  ranks  thirty-six  freeholders — and  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  anything  in  con- 
nexion with  this  company  which  should 
make  them  be  considered  disgraceful  to  the 
elite  of  our  militia. 

We  learn  that  after  the  troops  were  re- 
viewed, the  Winslow  Blues  also  left  the 
field,  the  officers  remaining. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  13. 

Disgraceful  Conduct. — In  our  j*per  of 
yesterday  evening  we  mentioned  the  un- 
military conduct  of  some  of  our  light  infantry 
companies,  in  deserting  their  officers  and 
leaving  the  field,  because,  forsooth,  they 
were  unwilling  to  appear  in  a line  with  the 
Montgomery  Guards , a company  composed  of 
naturalized  Irishmen  and  native  Americans, 
men  of  good  character  and  respectable 
standing  in  the  community.  But  the  dis- 
graceful events  of  the  day  aid  not  end  here. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  Mont- 
gomery Guards  were  insulted  and  hooted  at 
on  parade  by  a gang  of  worthless  wretches; 
ana  when  tuey  left  the  field,  at  about  six 
o’clock,  they  were  followed  and  accom- 

Sanied  by  a countless  multitude  of  reckless 
isorgamzers,  who  finally,  from  taunts,  in- 
sults, and  opprobrious  epithets,  proceeded 
to  violence,  and  before  they  reached  the 
armory,  attacked  them  with  sticks  and 
stones.  The  Guards  bore  these  outrages 
with  astonishing  but  praiseworthy  forbear- 
ance, and  although  armed  with  muskets  and 
bayonets,  made  no  resistance  whatever,  or 
exnibitea  by  their  actions  any  resentment. 
They  as  quickly  as  possible  took  refuge  in 
their  armory  from  the  wanton  attacks  of  the 
mob,  who  surrounded  the  building,  and 
threatened  to  demolish  it;  but  after  a time 
they  reluctantly  dispersed.  The  conduct  of 
ffie , Montgomery  Guards,  ever  since  the 
company  was  organized,  has  been  of  a 
nature  not  only  calculated  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  but  in  every  respect  gentlemanly ; 
and  they  neither  by  actions  or  words  gave 
a shadow  of  cause  for  the  feelings  exhibited 
toward  8 them  yesterday  by  certain  of  the  mili- 
tary companies  or  by  the  mob.  We  regret 
to  learn  that  a number  of  the  Guards  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  paving  stones,  glass 
bottles,  anthracite  coal,  and  clubs  tnrown 
at  them  as  they  were  passing  along  the 
6treet.  The  names  of  those  most  severely 
injured,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  are  2d  Lieut.  Cummerford,  who 
had . his  cap  stove  in  by  a heavy  stone, 
i which  badly  injured  his  head  and  face; 
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Ensign  William  P.  McKay,  struck  on  the  I 
head  with  a paving  stone  ; Mr.  Lyons,  of 
Roxbury,  hatter,  badly  cut  in  the  head  by  a 
junk-bottle;  J.  F.  Carroll,  paper-stainer,  badly 
cut  with  a stone;  Mr.  Day,  badly  injured  by 
a cut  in  the  temple ; Mr.  Hayes,  grocer,  in- 
jured by  a club ; James  McDonnough,  cooper, 
badly  cut  in  several  places  in  the  head  with 
stones,  not  yet  out  of  danger ; Mr.  Sullivan 
had  his  elbow  badly  hurt  by  a heavy  stone, 
and  several  others  were  badly  injured. 

We  repeat  that  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Baxter  and  the  company  under  such  trying 
circumstances  was  beyond  all  praise.  With 
the  power  in  their  hauds  to  have  retaliated, 
they  used  wonderful  forbearance.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  public  is,  of  course,  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Montgomery  Guards,  and  their 
soldier-like  and  gentlemanly  conduct  en- 
titles them  to  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  laws  and  of  eveiy  good  citizen.  We 
apprehend  that  the  principles  which  govern 
this  company  are  not  understood.  We  have 
heard  that  persons  who  ought,  from  their 
standing,  to  be  above  suspicion,  have,  by 
circulating  false  reports,  done  much  to  in- 
stigate the  outrage  committed.  The  Mont- 
gomery Guards  were  chartered  in  legal 
form.  Their  constitution,  we  understand, 
has  been  approved  by  tne  Governor,  and 
contains  nothing  to  exclude  any  person  of 
good  character,  who  is  liable  to  military 
duty,  under  our  law,  from  joining  the  corps. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  no  question  shall  be  asked  about  re- 
ligion or  politics — so  that  the  company  is  in 
no  way  differently  organized  from  the  other 
corps  of  our  city.  Two  thirds  of  the  members 
are  native  citizens , bom  of  Irish  parents — 
others  are  Americans  in  every  sense — and 
all  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  duty  as  soldiers.  We 
venture  to  say  that  no  such  outrage  could 
have  occurred  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Union,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  other  corps 
in  the  city  would  have  shown  so  much  for- 
bearance. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  by  the  police 
to  arrest  any  of  the  offenders,  or  to  quell  the 
riot.  Two  or  three  public-spirited  citizens, 
who  were  witnesses  of  this  most  unpro- 
voked and  disgraceful  outrage,  attempted  to 
seize  upon  the  persons  of  some  of  the  most 
active  of  the  rioters,  but  were  immediately 
knocked  down,  and  compelled  to  desist 
from  their  attempts  to  bring  the  ruffians  to 
justice. 

These  frequent  violations  of  decency  and 
law,  are  alarming  to  all  good  citizens.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  seeds  of  anarchy  were 
sown  amongst  U6,  and  were  rapidly  spring- 
ing up.  But  let  us  beware  of  cherishing 


that  fatal  spirit  of  democracy  which  agitated 
Paris  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, when  the  mob  contemned  the  law’s, 
and  controlled  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
citizens — when  if  a citizen,  a body  of  citi- 
zens, or  a class  of  the  community  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  these  sovereign 
rulers,  the  shout  which  rended  the  welkin, 
was  ua  la  lantemeP  Let  us  beware  that 
such  a spirit  does  not  gain  the  ascendency 
here. 

W e profess  to  be  a republican  in  princi- 
ple and  in  practice — and  so  far  a democrat , 
as  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to 
organize  the  laws  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned, by  electing  from  their  body  certain 
individuals,  whomsoever  the  majority  may 
refer,  in  whom  the  important  and  responsi- 
le  trust  of  making  the  laws  shall  be  con- 
fided. But  after  the  laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives,  the  property,  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  all,  are  made  by  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people  and 
promulgated,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen,  of  every  individual  who  has 
any  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  his  own 
interest,  or  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
to  see  that  they  are  executed  and  to  maintain 
their  integrity,  even  at  the  risk  of  life  itself 
if  it  should  be  required. 

Under  a republican  government,  where 
the  laws  spring  directly  from  the  people, 
where  it  is  in  their  power  peaceably  to  re- 
peal those  which  are  onerous  or  unjust,  and 
to  modify  those  which  are  imperfect,  there 
can  be  no  occasion  which  can  justify  a mob. 
The  people  have  no  right,  moral,  legal  or  di- 
vine, to  congregate  together  for  the  purpose  of 
resenting  fancied  injuries,  or  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  obnoxious  individuals — and 
those  men  who.  disregarding  their  own 
fame,  and  the  laws  of  propriety,  of  humanity 
and  hospitality,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the 
land,  seek  to  trample  upon  the  shield  which 
is  intended  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  strong  and  the  unprincipled,  and 
which  extends  alike  over  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  the  ignorant  or  the  intelligent,  the  alien 
or  the  native  citizen,  are  deserving  of  con- 
tempt and  contumely — they  are  unworthy  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a wise  and  free  govern- 
ment, which  they  cannot  or  will  not  appre- 
ciate, and  are  fit  only  to  be  trampled  be- 
neath the  iron  hoof  of,  despotism,  which 
always  treads  upon  the  heels  of  anarchy. 

We  have  laws,  which  if  executed , would  be 
an  effectual  protection  against  mobs — laws 
for  the  punishment  of  those  reckless  and  dis- 
orderly citizens,  who  are  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  disgraceful  and  riotous  conduct. 
These  laws,  unfortunately  for  the  honour  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  New  England,  have 
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been  suffered  to  sleep— and  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder,  congenial  to  the  darkest 
spirit  of  Jacobinism,  have  been  suffered  to 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  not  only 
without  deserved  punishment,  but  almost 
without  reproof.  This  should  not  be.  This 
spirit  should  be  strangled  in  its  infancy,  or 
we  may  bid  farewell  to  our  free  institutions, 
which  are  now  our  boast,  and  the  envy  of 
the  world.  Offenders  if  they  cannot  be  ap- 
prehended on  the  spot,  should  be  sought 
out.  and  dragged  from  their  lurking-places, 
before  a tribunal  of  justice — where  justice 
should  be  administered  without  fear  or  fa- 
vour— and  where  they  should  receive  that 
exemplary  punishment  which  is  provided 
for  by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  which  they 
richly  deserve. 

Rioter  Apprehended. — We  learn  that  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  T.  Young,  was 
arrested  this  morning  and  examined  before 
the  Police  Court,  on  a charge  of  being  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  attack  by  the  mob 
last  evemug  on  the  Montgomery  Guards, 
and  ordered  to  give  bail  in  the  sum  of  $300 
for  his  appearance  at  the  Municipal  Court, 
for  want  of  which  he  was  committed. 


For  the  Mercantile  Journal. 

Mr.  Editor: — It  may  not  be  known  to 
all  of  your  readersrwith  what  unheard  of 
patience  and  forbearance  the  Montgomery 
Guards  conducted  themselves  yesterday, 
when  so  grossly  and  shataefully  insulted,  at- 
tacked, and  several  of  the  members  shame- 
fully wounded  in  marching  to  their  aTmoury 
between  5 and  6 o’clock.  To  pass  over  the  i 
nnsoldier-like  and  dangerous  example  (the 
cause  of  all  that  followed)  set  by  several 
companies  in  quitting  the  parade-ground* 
who  could  have  believed  tnat  a military 
company,  in  passing  the  streets  in  a most 
orderly  manner,  would  have  been  thus 
treated  ? I wish  (having  been  a spectator 
of  the  scene)  to  state  what  hundreds  would 
confirm,  that  under  all  the  provocation 
heaped  upon  them,  the  Guards  made  no  re- 
sistance or  retaliation,  but.  with  an  astonish- 
ing forbearance,  marched  on  to  their  ar- 
moury in  Dock  Square,  amid  the  pelting , 
pushing , shouting , and  disgraceful  conduct  of 
the  rabble  who  followed  close  at  their  heels. 
On  reaching  their  armoury  they  found  a 
body  of  respectable  citizens  ready  to  pro- 
tect them ; after  remaining  in  there  for  some 
time,  they  came  out  and  walked  home 
without  fiirther  insult. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  this  company  for  their  excellent  con- 


duct in  a most  trying  and  provoking  situa- 
tion, it  evidently  being  the  object  of  the  ag- 
gressors to  induce  resistance  and  create  a 
more  serious  affray,  than  was  the  result  of 
the  attack.  No  body  of  men  could  behave 
better  than  the  Montgomery  Guards  yester- 
day, and  by  their  prudent  conduct,  they 
doubdess  saved  the  shedding  of  blood  ana 
its  awful  consequences,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  every  friend  to 
good  order.  Justice. 

Friday,  September  15. 

Thomas  Cutter  was  examined  Wednes- 
day, before  the  Police  Court,  on  a charge 
of  having  assaulted  the  Montgomery*  Guards, 
and  also  of  having  committed  an  assault  on 
Mr.  Constable  Pierce,  and  ordered  to  give 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $250  for  hi9  appear- 
ance at  the  Municipal  Court. 


From  the  National  Gazette,  Sept.  19. 

The  Boston  Affair. — We  are  gratified 
in  being  able  to  state,  that  four  of  the  rioters 
have  been  arrested,  and  boYmd  over  to  take 
their  trial  at  the  next  term  of  the  Municipal 
Court.  The  Common  Council  of  Boston 
unanimously  passed  a resolution,  express- 
ing regret  ana  indignation  at  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  12th  instant  upon  the 
Montgomery  Guards,  and  earnestly  calling 
upon  all  persons  4o  give  such  information 
in  their  power,  as  may  lead  to  the  detec- 
tion and  conviction  of  the  offending  parties. 


The  following  is  from  the  N.  Y.  Gazette. 

Militia  Outrage  in  Boston. — A most  dis- 
graceful act  of  insubordination  and  outrage 
occurred  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  last,  an  out- 
rage that  reflects  very*  deep  disgrace  on  the 
parties  engaged  in  it,  and  goes  very  far 
towards  fortifying  an  opinion  we  have  long 
entertained  of  the  worse  than  inefficiency 
of  that  “arm  of  the  public  defence,”  so 
much  and  so  vapouringly  boasted  of  in  fourth 
of  July  orations,  and  presentations  of  fancy 
standards — the  militia. 

The  military  mustered  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  Common,  among  the  rest 
the  fine  company  of  Insn  Light  Infantry, 
called  the  Montgomery  Guards— not  inso- 
lently and  intrusively,  as  has  been  said  by 
one  of  our  city  contemporaries — but  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  military  on  the  same 
occasion,  in  obedience  to  law,  and  in  con- 
formity with  orders  from  headquarters.  No 
sooner  did  this  company  take  its  place 
in  line,  than  the  Lafayette  and  City  Guards, 
Mechanic  Riflemen,  Washington  Light  In- 
fantry [and]  Fusileers — in  all  five  companies 
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— 4eft  the  field,  marched  back  through  the 
city  to  their  armories,  with  the  American 
flag  flying  instead  of  their  company  colours, 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle ; in  addition 
to  which,  the  Irish  company  was  followed 
by  a mob  of  ragamuffins,  young  and  old. 
who  hooted  them,  insulted  them  in  all 
forms,  and  Anally  tell  to  pelting  them  with 
brickbats,  by  which  missiles  several  of  the 
members  were  injured  seriously.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  honourable  to  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  of  the  revolting  companies, 
that  not  one  of  the  former,  ana  but  few  of 
the  latter  left  their  posts;  and  so  it  was 
honourable  to  those  individuals  as  men, 
but  as  officers  it  says  very  little  for  their 
spirit  or  for  their  discipline,  without  wuich 
soldiers  are  no  better  than  mere  mobs,  that 
they  suffered  their  men  to  desert  their  posts. 
We  know  of  officers,  militia  officers — wlio 
would  let  no  body  ot  men  under  their  com- 
mand thus  disgrace  themselves — officers 
who  would  have  prevented  such  an  act 
from  being  perpetrated,  unless  it  was  done 
by  trampling  on  their  own  bodies. 

It  is  mortifying  that  such  a shameless  act 
of  insubordination  should  take  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  so  that  it 
could  have  occurred  in  Boston.  These 
“ citizen  soldiers”  should  be  most  exempla- 
rily  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  autho- 
rity vested  by  law  in  a Massachusetts  mili- 
tary court  martial.  The  companies  ought  to 
be  disbanded,  and  the  members  made  to  do 
duty  in  “ awkward  squads”  until  they  are 
forty-five  years  old.  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
the  public  indignation  against  these  mutineers 
nearly  universal  in  Boston,  and  that  the 
Wacfcguards  who  abused  the  “ Montgomery 
Guards”  have  been  severely  dealt  with  by 
the  authorities,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
identified. 

We  agree  perfectly  with  those  who  de- 
precate the  formation  of  military  companies 
composed  entirely  of  naturalized  foreigners. 
It  is  bad  policy  on  our  part  to  suffer,  and 
bad  taste  on  theirs  to  covet  such  an  organi- 
zation, but  the  laws  allow  it,  and  a com- 
pany of  naturalized  Irishmen  have  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  a company  of 
native  bom  Americans.  Indeed,  our  laws 
require  all  naturalized  citizens  of  certain 
ages  to  perform  military  duty,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  time  of  day  if  they  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  scoffs,  insults,  and  personal  in- 
juries, whenever  they  are  called  to  do  the 
duty  that  the  law  obliges  them  to  do. 

SECTION  XXXVIII. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

This,  it  seems,  will  force  itself  upon  us 


as  a standing  subject,  whether  we  will  or 
not : Maria  Monk  ana  Boston  would  seem 
to  be  the  two  prominent  points  for  the  sup- 
port of  Puritanism!  The  profligacy  and 
the  falsehood  of  the  flrst : the  tyranny,  the 
bigotry,  and  the  virulent  vulgarity  of  the 
second! ! ! We  have  thrown  into  our  columns 
copious  extracts  from  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Journal,  the  New  York  Truth  Teller,  and  the 
New  York  (Gazette,  describing  and  com- 
menting upon  the  disgraceful  transactions, 
not  only  or  the  rabble  of  Boston,  but  of  the 
select  military  companies  of  that  notorious 
and  degraded  city.  Let  those  extracts  be 
read  by  ouf  citizens,  let  them  ponder  upon 
their  nature  and  the  tendency  of  the  acts 
there  described.  The  history  of  this  deed 
of  shame  is  now  on  its  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  it  will  be  translated  into  the  seve- 
ral languages  of  Europe:  before  the  close 
of  this  year,  a hundred  thousand  eyes  will 
have  seen  it,  millions  of  people  will  have 
known  it,  and  the  fair  fame  of  our  country 
will  have  been  tarnished,  the  name  of 
liberty  blasphemed,  and  the  despots  on 
their  thrones  will,  in  exultation,  proclaim 
to  their  subjects  the  superior  happiness  of 
dwelling  under  their  paternal  sway ! And 
they  will  be  believed  f 

VVe  do  not  draw  upon  our  imagination 
for  this  statement.  We  have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  ruled,  and  from  the 
tongues  of  their  advisers,  of  their  favourites, 
of  their  flatterers,  and  of  their  subjects,  who 
honestly  believed  what  they  stated,  that  in 
republics  there  could  be  no  peace,  no  safety, 
no  protection  from  mobs  of  low  profligate 
ruffians;  that  neither  religion,  nor  virtue, 
nor  industry  could  flourish;  that  letters 
could  have  no  encouragement,  the  fine  arts 
no  patrons,  nor  the  government  itself  any 
stability  or  character -in  such  a country  as 
ours!  We  take  up  a European  paper,  and 
we  read  the  following  article : 

The  King  of  Hanover  and  his  Catholic 
Subjects. — The  ex-grand  master’s  reception 
of  a Catholic  bishop  is  an  amusing  episode 
in  his  most  Protestant  and  right  royal  per- 
formance. “The  king;”  says  the  Franco- 
nian Mercury,  “is  said  to  have  told  the 
bishop  (of  Hildersheim)  not  to  believe  that 
he  (the  king)  was  in  any  way  unfavourable 
to  the  Catholics,  because  in  the  British  Par- 
liament he  had  pronounced  himself  so 
strongly  against  them.  His  motives  for  so 
doing  arose  entirely  from  temporal  views 
entertained  by  Catholics  in  England,  whereas 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  Germany  were  ani- 
mated by  a sincerely  religious  spirit,  and 
he  would  aid  said  protect  them  Dy  every 
means  in  his  power.” 
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This  tolerance  of  Catholics,  so  long  as 
their  views  are  in  no  way  temporal,  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  pious  Shine’s  indulgence 
to  the  Sunnites,  in  the  “Two  Penny  Post 
Boy:” 

“ Provided  they  make  nothing  of  it 
Towards  place  or  honour,  power  or  profit — 
Which  things  we  naturally  expect 
Belong  to  us,  the  established  sect, 

Who  disbelieve— the  Lord  be  thanked — 

The  aforesaid  chapter  of  the  Blanket.” 

Here  the  same  principle  is  urged,  viz.,  the 
greater  benefit  of  living  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Hanoverian  despot,  than  under  the 
constitutional  forms  of  Great  Britain.  Thus 
this  unfortunate  city  of  Boston  is  not  only 
disgracing  our  Union  at  home  by  its  bigotry, 
bnt  it  is  essentially  injuring  tne  cause  of 
liberty  abroad. 

The  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Bostonians 
have  however  one  principle  in  common: 
they  bigotry.  They  both  hate  the  Catholic 
religion.  They  have  also  one  characteristic 
in  common  : their  hypocrisy.  The  kin^  says, 
that  though  he  has.  in  every  way  that  ne 
could,  persecuted  the  Catholics  in  Great 
Britain,  still  that  he  was  in  no  way  unfa- 
vourable to  them : the  Bostpnians,  though 
they  burn  convents,  assail  Catholic  funerals, 
rob  industrious  Catholics,  refuse  any  com- 
pensation to  the  sufferers,  acquit  and  reward 
the  few  perpetrators  who  are  by  accident 
brought  before  their  tribunals,  punish  with 
unusual  severity  such  Catholics  as  are 
accused  of  having  been  present  where  they 
and  their  companions  were  assaulted  and 
plundered ! though  the  Bostonians  prosecute 
and  punish  the  journals  that  record  theii 
proceedings,  still  they  say  that  they  are  not 
bigots — heartless  bigots ! ! ! The  King  of  Han- 
over and  the  Bostonians  have  two  other 
qualities  in  common : their  selfishness-^their 
injustice.  This  they  have  both  acknow- 
ledged. The  king  says  that  he  persecuted 
the  Catholics,  because  they  sought  to  de- 
stroy Protestant  monopoly  by  getting  their 
proper  and  constitutional  share  of  political 
power  and  of  lucrative  employments.  On 
this  account  he  desired  to  nu  ruble  and  en- 
slave them.  The  Bostonians  persecute  the 
Irish  Catholic  settlers,  because  they,  after 
having  complied  with  the  requisitions  of 
our  constitution,  dare  to  aspire  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  which  they  are  guaranteed 
opon  this  condition,  and  because  they  have 
the  hardihood  to  labour  in  toilsome  works 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  to 
turn  the  fruits  of  their  honest  industry  to 
account,  and  in  a land  where  it  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  every  human 
being  had  the  inalienable  right  of  wor- 
diippmg  as  he  might  think  proper,  they 


were  bold  enough  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  obser- 
vances of  their  fathers,  and  in  communion 
with  the  va6t  majority  of  the  Christian 
people  of  the  universe.  For  this  the  Bos- 
tonians persecute  them,  for  this  they  rob 
them,  for  this,  though  unable  to  repeal  the 
naturalization  law,  they  seek  to  render  it 
inoperative,  and  they  invite  eveiy  bigot  in 
the  4nd,  every  monopolist,  every  idle  office- 
hunter,  every  selfish  narrow-minded  poli- 
tician, every  bitter-hearted  enemy  of  the 
stranger  and  the  oppressed— every  creature 
who  would  prefer  to  see  around  him  a wil- 
derness, rather  than  smiling  fields  and  rich 
harvests,  and  urge  them  all  to  procure  the 
degradation  of  the  emigrant,  the  establish- 
ment of  white  slavery,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  man  who  seeks  liberty  and  labour, 
if  they  cannot  effect  his  exclusion  from  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

We  could  carry  out  this  parallel,  but  we 
will  not.  Indeed  it  is  a melancholy  theme ! 
We  will  not  trust  to  our  feelings  to-day. 
We  say  then  to  our  readers,  once  more, 
peruse  this  account  of  the  most  wanton  and 
dastardly  outrage  that  has  been  perpetrated 
since  that  night  on  which  the  firemen  of 
Boston  protected  Buzzell  and  his  associates 
in  the  demolition  of  the  habitation  of  wo- 
men and  children ! 

Honour  to  the  Montgomery  Guards ! We 
admire  their  conduct,  we  reverence  their 
calmness,  we  applaud  their  heroism ! Doubly 
victors ! They  subdued  their  own  feelings, 
and  they  defeated  the  object  of*  our  com- 
mon enemy.  Brave  and  patriotic  men ! It 
is  upon  those  who;  like  you,  can  in  the 
moment  of  trial,  with  arms  in  your  hands, 
resist  the  impulse  of  passion  to  obey  the 
dictate  of  judgment,  that  our  republics  may 
safely  confide  in  the  day  of  battle. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

From  the  Salem  Advertiser. 

DECENCY  AND  IRISH  PATRIOTISM. 

- Boston  is  verily  the  seat  of  law,  order, 
and  refinement  The  descendants  of  the 
“ sainted  Pilgrims”  have  before  their  eyes, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  convent,  a monument 
erected  by  their  own  hands  to  the  freedom 
of  religion.  Not  far  distant  from  the  smoul- 
dering ashes  of  the  convent  they  may 
behold  a half  triumphal  column,  worthy  of 
their  patriotism.  The  mutilated  figure-head 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  is  one  of  the 
trophies  of  the  madness  of  faction;  and 
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the  sublime  catastrophe  of  the  ten  cent  re-  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion,  venerable  for 
bellion  gives  confirmation  strong  of  their  its  antiquity,  admirable  for  its  unity,  and 
decent  respect  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  consecrated  by  the  belief  of  some  of  the 
The  Athens  of  the  East  invidiously  arro-  best  men  that  ever  breathed.  As  men  they 
gates  to  herself  almost  an  exclusive  claim  have  been  deprived  of  the  common  rights 
to  the  perfection  of  civil  and  social  order,  of  British  subjects,  under  the  pretext  that 
But  in  no  other  city  of  the  Union  are  party  they  were  incapable  of  enjoying  them ; 
spirit  and  faction  carried  to  such  extrava-  which  pretext  had  no  other  foundation  than 
gant  lengths.  In  no  other  city  of  the  Union  their  resistance  of  oppression,  only  the 
is  the  public  tranquillity  so  often  endangered,  more  severe  by  being  sanctioned  by  the 
Frequent,  bold,  and  unblushing  are  the  laws.  England  first  denied  them  the  means 
attempts  there  made  to  excite  the  people  of  improvement,  and  then  insulted  them  with 
to  open  resistance  to  the  government — to  the  imputation  of  barbarism. 
inflame  the  public  mind,  and  to  prepare  it  ' The  Irish  and  French  are  the  hereditary 
for  civil  commotion.  In  what  other  city  or  foes  of  England ; and  the  emigrants  from 
town  of  the  United  States  have  we  ever  France  who  have  in  our  eastern  states 
heard  of  a legally  organized,  chartered  sought  a refuge  in  the  vaunted  “land  of 
military  company,  composed  of  individuals  the  free/’  would  be,  in  certain  circles  of 
entitled  under  the  constitution  and  laws  to  latitude  and  longitude,  as  much  objects  of 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  reproach  as  those  of  Ireland,  if  their  num- 
being  pelted  through  its  streets  by  the  bers  were  sufficient  to  provoke  it.  John 
wretched  instruments  of  mobocracy.  And  Randolph  once  said  that  he  had  heard  of  a 
the  justification  given  for  this  outrage  is  black  swan — but  he  never  saw  an  JruA 
that  the  members  of  the  corps,  the  object  tory.  He  is  borne  out  in  his  remark  by  the 
of  the  attack,  were  sons  of  Irishmen.  Shade  testimony  of  the  Revolution.  A band  of 
of  Montgomery,  arise,  and  reproach  the  in-  Irishmen  formed  a part  of  the  celebrated 
gratitude  of  thy  adopted  country ! Yes,  Pennsylvania  line. 

the  sons  of  Irishmen,  whose  fathers  were  They  fought  and  bled  for  their  adopted 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  oppressions  country.  Half  starved  and  half  naked  they 
and  persecutions  of  that  veiy  government  maintained  the  contest  at  fearful  odds, 
which  Boston  federalism  in  its  palmy  state  The  narrative  from  history  tells  us  that  their 
extolled  as  the  bulwark  of  our  holy  religion,  shoeless  feet  marked  their  track  on  the 
Yes,  the  sons  of  Irishmen,  whose  fathers  highway.  Driven  to  absolute  want,  they 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the  implored  a supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Their  adopted  country  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
revolutionary  contest,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  their  complaints : — they  murmured, — they 
the  field,  a large  proportion  were  foreigners  remonstrated, — they  mutinied.  The  intelh- 
— many  of  them  Irishmen.  La  Fayette,  gence  of  the  dissatisfaction  was  carried  to 
Gen.  Lee,  Gen.  Gates,  Gen.  Stewart,  Gen.  die  British  camp.  Lord  Howe  seized  it  as 
Montgomenq  Pulaski,  Kosciusko,  Steuben,  a glorious  opportunity  of  crushing  the  half- 
De  Kalb,  M’Pherson,  St.  Clair,  Hamilton,  formed  emoryo  republic.  He  calculated 
Robert  Morris,  Charles  Thomson,  Judge  largely  on  the  indignation  and' resentment  of 
Wilson,  De  Claubec,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  the  natives  of  the  “ Emerald  Isle.”  Ho 
William  Findley,  and  hundreds  of  others  despatched  messengers  to  the  mutineers, 
eminent  in  the  Revolution  were  foreigners.  Abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  bounties, 
The  illiberal  prejudice  against  the  Irish  is  a arrears  of  pay,  pardon  for  past  offences, 
scion  of  the  old  English  tory  stock  engrafted  were  offered.  They  did  not  hesitate  bo- 
on modern  whigism.  The  history  of  Ire-  tween  patriotism  and  treachery— between 
land’s  unhappy  connexion  with  England,  honour  and  shame.  They  spumed  the 
says  a late  writer,  exhibits  from  first  to  last  golden  offers  of  the  British  commander, 
a detail  of  the  most  persevering,  galling,  and  trampled  them  under  their  feet.  They 
grinding,  insulting,  ana  systematic  oppres-  seized  the  tempters,  and  sent  them  to  the 
sion  to  be  found  anywhere,  except  among  the  American  General,  where  the  wretches  ex- 
helots of  Sparta.  There  is[not]  a national  feel-  piated  with  their  lives  their  miserable  at- 
ing  that  has  not  been  insulted  and  trodden  tempt  to  pervert  and  corrupt  ragged,  forlorn 
under  foot ; a national  right  that  has  not  been  patriotism.  There  was  no  Arnold  there, 
withheld,  until  fear  forced  it  from  the  grasp  Such,  was  the  patriotism  of  Irishmen.  Such 
of  England ; one  dear  ancient  prejudice  will  it  ever  be  under  the  proper  influence 
that  has  not  been  violated  in  that  abused  of  laws,  institutions,  and  society.  If  their 
country.  As  Christians,  the  people  of  Ire-  condition  be  degraded  by  oppressions  re- 
land nave  been  denied,  under  penalties  probated  by  humanity,  it  is  our  part  to 
and  disqualifications,  the  exercise  of  the  meliorate  it.  We  need  not  fear  the  infiu- 
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ence  of  the  Irish.  We  have  much  more  to 
fear  from  that  of  their  oppressors. 


From  ihe  New  York  Sun. 

Feuds  and  Jealousies. — We  are  sorry  to 
see  such  ebullitions  of  narrow  feeling  as  oc- 
curred last  week  in  the  citv  of  Boston.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  arguments  sake,  that  the 
infantry  company  attacked  is,  as  its  assail- 
ants alleged,  composed  of  Irishmen  solely 
and  exclusively.  For  our  part  we  can  see 
no  more  mischief  in  such  a band  than  in 
the  German  Rifles  of  this  city,  or  of  the 
French  companies  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Germans  of  Philadelphia.  Lafayette,  De 
Kalb,  Kosciusko,  ana  other  illustrious  fo- 
reigners who  assisted  this  people  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Revolution,  did  not  for- 
swear their  countries.  Mark  it  when  you 
will,  that  man  who  has  no  national  feeling,  no 
respect  for  the  land  which  gave  himself  or 
his  ancestors  birth,  is  a miserable  and  un- 
trustworthy character.  Fealty  to  the  coun- 
try of  one’s  adoption  does  not  require  a 
surrender  of  all  nonest  attachment  to  the 
land  of  birth.  On  the  contrary,  a betrayal 
of  one  friend  is  an  earnest  of  betrayal  of  the 
next  who  reposes  trust  in  the  traitor, — so  is 
heartless  forgetfulness  of  the  land  of  one’s 
birth  a sure  promise  of  heedlessness  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  of  adoption. 

“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  ia  my  own — my  native  land.” 

Suppose  that  the  adoption  of  the  national 
colour — the  arrangement  of  6ome  lace  in 
the  form  of  a sprig  of  shamrock,  and  the 

rbol  of  the  harp  do  mark  the  uniform  of 
Montgomery  Guards.  Suppose  that 
something  like  a clannish  spirit  is  fostered 
by  the  banding  of  a company  of  men  whose 
honest  boast  it  is  that  they  are  Irishmen 
and  sons  of  Irishmen.  Will  persecution  di- 
vide them?  Will  arraying  parties  against 
them  induce  them  to  forego  the  ties  which 
unite  them  together?  Will  they  not  rather 
seek  safety  in  union,  against  the  bigoted  at- 
tacks of  their  persecutors?  And  has  there 
not  been  already  manifested  more  than 
once  throughout  New  England,  a disposi- 
tion to  persecute  and  abuse ‘her  Irish  citi- 
zens ? The  answer  is  written  in  black  on 
Mount  Benedict — it  is  on  the  records  of  the 
last  year’s  history  of  Boston — it  is  found  in 
the  illiberal  tone  of  many  of  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  Eastern  States. 

It  is  all  nonsense  for  us  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  a third  of  the  footstool  as  our  ex- 
clusive domain.  It  is  his  property  whose 
creatures  we  are.  and  the  eternal  wisdom 


of  Providence  will  dispose  of  it  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  who  can  participate  in  its 
occupation.  Immutable  decrees,  and  usage 
coeval  with  creation,  send  tHe  redundant 
population  of  one  portion  of  the  globe  to 
others  less  densely  peopled.  Deny  the 
rights  of  emigrants  now,  and  we  deny  at 
the  same  time  our  own  right  in  the  Boil ; so 
that  the  argument,  urged  as  it  may  be, 
places  all  on  an  equality.  Besides,  we 
cannot  occupy  the  whole  continent  if  we 
would,  and  tne  secret  workings  of  our  own 
interest  forbid  us  from  playing  dogs  in  the 
manger.  Emigrants  must  come.  Emigrants 
| will  come, — and  if  we  study  justice,  bene- 
volence, duty,  or  interest,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  assimilate  them  to  us  by  magnani- 
mous conduct,  instead  of  putting  them  on 
the  defensive  by  ill  treatment,  and  strength- 
ening and  creating  clans  and  parties  by  per- 
secution of  all  who  are  marked  by  dissimi- 
lar features  or  characteristics.  For  the  par- 
ticular people  who  are  the  subjects  of  per- 
secution in  this  instance,  they  would  be 
foolish  indeed  to  deny  their  country,  and, 
with  it,  their  affinity  to  the  master  spirits 
whose  names  are  on  the  page  of  our  his- 
tory, of  England’s  history,  and  in  the  annals 
of  their  own  green  isle. 


From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Our  fair  city,  our  proud  city,  proud  in  its 
patriotism,  proud  in  its  intelligence,  proud 
in  its  moral  example,  was  dishonoured  to- 
day by  the  conduct  of  certain  members  of 
its  volunteer  military  associations. 

There  was,  as  our  readers  require  not  to  , 
be  told,  the  customary  inspection  and  re- 
view ot  the  dress  companies  composing  the 
Boston  brigade.  One  of  these  companies 
is  the  Montgomery  Guards,  raised  since  the 
last  review,  and  composed  principally,  we 
believe  almost  entirely,  of  naturalized  Irish- 
men, and  the  native  Dorn  descendants  of 
Irishmen.  The  company  was  regularly 
chartered  by  the  Govemor?  and  is  duly  or- 
ganized. The  members,  in  their  private 
capacity,  and  in  the  capacity  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, are  not  charged  with  any  deviation 
from  duty,  nor  have  we  heard  any  complaint 
against  {hem,  individually  or  collectively, 
that  was  not  the  fiction  of  prejudice,  or  the 
creation  of  falsehood-loving  mirth.  This 
company  being  attached  to  the  brigade, 
took  its  place  in  line  this  morning  for  in- 
spection and  review,  in  conformity  with  or- 
ders from  headquarters.  As  soon  as  they 
came  into  line,  five  of  the  infantry  compa- 
nies left  the  field  without  orders,  (some  of 
them  under  command,  if  it  might  be  said 
they  were  under  any  command,  of  their 
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warrant  officers,  when  the  superior  officers 
refused  to  accede  to  the  movement,)  and 
paraded  the  streets  with  the  American  flag 
displayed  in  lieu  of  the  company  banner, 
and  the  drum  playing  u Yankee  Doodle/ 
to  the  general  disgust  of  the  citizens,  and 
their  own  and  our  city's  dishonour. 


From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

The  Montgomery  Guards. — The  outra- 
geous attack  upon  the  Montgomery  Guards 
by  a gang  of  miserable  scoundrels,  on  Tues- 
day, has  excited  an  unusual  feeling  of  in- 
dignation among  our  citizens,  and  a corre- 
sponding desire  to  see  the  assailants  and 
their  abettors  brought  to  suffer  the  severest 
penalty  of  the  law.  We  are  gratified  at 
being  able  to  state  that  four  of  the  rioters 
have  been  arrested  and  examined  before 
the  Police  Court;  three  of  whom  were  bound 
over  in  the  sum  of  $300  each  to  appear  and 
take  their  trial  at  the  next  terra  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court.  Their  names  are  Thomas 
J.  Younge,  Thomas  Tucker,  and  Joseph 
Pierce.  The  further  hearing  of  the  case  of 
B.  Brown  is  assigned  for  eleven  o’clock  to- 
day. 

The  Transcript  says  several  professional 
gentlemen  have  volunteered  their  services 
to  conduct  these  prosecutions  for  the  Guards 
— but,  at  the  request  of  Captain  Baxter, 
Thomas  Gill,  Esq.,  has  undertaken  their  di- 
rection. 

(Captain  Baxter  is  a native  of  Boston, 
and  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  American 
families  in  the  state.) 


From  the  Boston  Morning  Herald. 

A 8 the  Montgomery  Guards  passed  through 
Tremont  Street,  they  were  saluted  by  the 
hisses,  yells,  and  missiles  of  a disgraceful 
set  of  mobocrats — some  low-lived,  riotous 
wretches,  who,  void  of  sense  or  discrimina- 
tion, rusted  on  with  the  hope  of  exciting 
that  company  to  some  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure. Their  conduct  was  noble  under 
these  sallies.  They  marched  to  their  ar- 
mory with  coolness,  and  were  not  excited 
by  the  stones  and  clubs  which  were  hurl- 
ed at  them, — though  many  of  them  were 
wounded. 


SECTION  XL. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  a few  addi- 
tional extracts  on  the  misconduct  of  this 
city.  We  do,  after  mature  reflection,  style 
it  the  misconduct  of  the  city  of  Boston.  It 


is  true  that  a portion  of  its  inhabitants, 
though  a very  great  minority,  were,  from 
time  to  time,  less  imbued  with  prejudice 
than  their  fellow-citizens,  and  even  some 
few  were  positively  liberal:  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  city  is  that  of  the  majority,  that 
which  influences  its  administration,  that 
which  is  manifested  jn  the  predominating 
spirit  even  of  its  mobs. 

The  more  polished,  the  better  educated, 
the  refined,  we  must  use  even  that  phrase, 
“the  higher  orders  of  society,”  are  able, 
from  early  habits  of  self-restraint,  to  con- 
ceal, frequently,  under  a bland  and  cour- 
teous show  of  affability  and  liberality, 
those  passions  which  are  cherished  though 
not  exhibited  by  them;  the  influence  of 
their  spirit  extends  beyond  their  circle,  and 
the  multitude  in  whom  it  is  found,  less  hy- 
pocritical than  those  from  whom  it  emana- 
ted, are  not  equally  capable  of  hiding  what 
they  feel.  And  frequently  in  the  very  pa- 
roxysm of  their  excesses,  the  very  rabble 
will  manifest  the  dominant  feeling, — the 
madness  of  the  mob  is  bewailed  openly 
and  freely  reproved  by  those  who  rejoice  at 
the  mischief  which  has  been  perpetrated, 
without  their  active  agency : this  joy  is  che- 
rished by  those  who  are  known  to  agree 
with  the  rabble  in  principle ; the  perpetra- 
tors feel  that  they  are  sure  of  their  protec- 
tion, though  they  abstain  from  uniting  with 
them  in  action.  Thus  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  solemnly  resolved,  that  it 
was  indignant  at  the  burning  of  the  con- 
vent, but  that  it  would  not  contribute  a cent 
to  compensate  the  sufferers.  Thus  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Boston  resolved,  that  it  was 
very  sorry  that  the  Irish  were  beaten  and 
were  robbed — and  the  Municipal  Court  ac- 
quitted the  beaters  and  the  robbers — and 
tne  people  rejoiced — and  the  court  punished 
the  robbed  and  the  beaten — and  when  a 
newspaper  complained  of  the  iniquity,  the 
editor  was  punished-^and  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton expects  that  the  public  will  believe  that 
its  mob  is  a bigoted  rabble,  but  that  its  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  are  liberal,  and  compas- 
sionate, and  just,  and  charitable ! ! ! It 
would  be  rather  an  unnatural  distinction. 

The  Mayor  of  Boston,  (Elliott,)  together 
with  a committee  of  the  City  Council,  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  the  firemen  were 
innocent;  and  they  were,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  heard  denouncing  these  same 
firemen  as  lawless  and  mischievous  vaga- 
bonds and  robbers,  and  were  found  dis- 
banding their  companies!  And  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  municipality  of  Boston  is  to 
be  respected,  and  that  the  declarations  of  its 
mayor  are  to  be  believed ! ! ! 

The  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Boston  are  sorry  for  those  outrages,  and 
regret  this  misconduct.  We  are  at  a loss 
for  the  proof.  We  recollect  a history  some- 
what to  the  purpose. 

In  one  of  our  cities  a respectable  mer- 
chant died,  his  family  was  large,  and  his 
affairs  were  embarrassed.  It  was  mention- 
ed upon  ’Change.  Everybody  was  sorry, — 
all  feelingly  lamented  the  situation  of  the 
destitute  family.  After  some  time,  one  of 
the  humblest  of  those  present — a foreigner , 
too,  for  he  was  a Frenchman — came  for- 
ward, and  laying  down  a note  on  the  table 
said,  Gentlemen,  1 am  poor,  but  1 am 
sorry  five  dollars  for  the  destitute  family ; let 
our  sorrow  do  them  good.”  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  was  not  twenty  dollars’ 
worth  of  sorrow  in  the  whole  mercantile 
body ! ! ! Not  one  cent’s  worth  of  sorrow  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
burning  of  the  convent ! Not  a cent’s  value 
of  sorrow  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  rob- 
bing of  the  Irish!  The  indignation  of  the 
Legislature,  the  grief  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. the  sympathy  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
liberal  of  Boston,  all  united,  are  not  worth 
one  cent ! ! ! 

Yet  that  mayor  of  Boston  had  the  effront- 
ery to  write  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  a 
number  of  our  cities,  urging  them  to  unite 
with  him  and  his  compeers  in  that  proscrip- 
tion of  emigrants  now  sought  to  he  esta- 
blished by  tne  unblushing  mayor  of  New 
York  and  the  bigots  of  Boston  against  the 
hardy,  and  toilsome,  and  the  industrious, 
who  come  hither  allured  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  prospect  of  labour,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  protection  and  of  citizenship.  This 
is  not  the  act  of  the  rabble,  it  is  the  act  of 
the  municipality,  it  is  the  public,  the  au- 
thorized act  of  the  city  of  Boston.  It  was 
also  the  act  of  the  municipality  of  Boston, 
in  the  reorganization  of  its  fire  companies, 
to  make  the  public  effort  to  exclude  citizens 
who  were  not  native  bom, — that  is,  to  ex- 
clude Irish,  and  especially  Irish  Catholic 
citizens,  from  those  companies!  Tell  us. 
after  this,  that  the  acts  of  its  rabble,  in  full 
conformity  with  this  spirit,  are  not  charge- 
able to  the  city  of  Boston ! ! The  city  is 
guilty, — Boston  is  bigoted ! 

We  have  been  more  than  once  told,  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  in  Boston  were  scarcely 
ever  enrolled  upon  the  militia  lists,  that 
they  were  never  armed.  In  a word  that, 
though  citizens,  they  were,  so  far  as  re- 
garded militia  duty,  treated  worse  than 
aliens.  That  the  men  and  women  who  cry 
out  for  the  emancipation  of  our  southern 
negroes,  systematically  sought  to  degrade 
the  white  Irish  Catholic  citizen  of  the  north 
and  of  the  east.  This  was  not  the  act  of 


the  mob  ; this,  if  true,  is  chargeable  to  the 
public  authorities,  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  bigotry  of  Boston. 

At  length,  however,  a crisis  has  arrived, 
and  what  we  could  hot  expect  from  gene- 
rosity, or  from  justice,  must  be  conceded  to 
self-love.  We  have  another  history  to  the 
purpose. 

It  happened,  not  ten  years  ago.  in  this 
country,  that  several  obnoxious  inaividuals 
resided  in  a city,  perhaps  midway  between 
this  and  Boston.  The  mob  assailed  their 
houses ; they  were  demolished.  No  force 
of  any  efficiency  could  be  assembled  by 
the  mayor  of  that  city,  either  to  protect  the 
assailed,  or  to  capture,  or  even  to  repress  the 
assailants.  Everybody  was  sorry  that  there 
were  riots : everybody  declaimed  against 
mob-law.  But  almost  everybody  whispered 
that  the  mob  was  only  doing  summary 
justice,  and  that  they  who  were  assailed 
deserved  it. 

Things  went  on  thus  far  pretty  much  to 
the  taste  of  many  who  were  loudest  in  their 
censure  of  the  mob.  But  a few  of  the 
leaders  pf  the  people  began  to  think  of  ex- 
tending their  demolishing  lessons  of  admo- 
nition; the  names  of  the  intended  victims 
were  whispered;  the  causes  were  suspected, 
and  there  were  some  serious  apprehensions 
now  entertained  for  themselves  by  some 
who  hitherto  imagined  they  were  secure. 
It  was  soon  discovered  by  them  that  firemen 
coold  be  mustered,  though  the  firemen  had 
been  previously  invisible.  Gentlemen  who 
could  not  a few  hours  before  have  been 
persuaded  to  look  out  at  a window,  now 
boldly  mustered  with  arms  at  the  exchange; 
the  American  flag  was  elevated  j the  city 
was  rescued ; order  was  re-established  just 
in  time'  to  permit  the  completion  of  the  pil- 
lage which  every  one  pretended  to  condemn, 
but  which  few  would  volunteer  to  prevent ; 
and  also  just  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent 
the  infliction  of  farther  injuiy. 

But  there  was  a very  equitable  sequel  to 
this  exhibition.  The  legislature  of  the 
state  properly  felt,  that  it  the  same  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  at  first,  that  were  at  a 
later  period  successful,  there  would  have 
been  no  destruction — and  it  levied  the 
amount  assessed  for  compensation,  upon 
those  who  would  not  do  their  duty  by  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  was  a proper  infliction ; 
it  was  a just  compensation ; and  it  was  also 
attended  with  another  excellent  moral  con- 
sequence, for  besides  insuring  person  and 
property  against  similar  outrage  m future,  it 
turned  the  semblance  of  sorrow  which  tne 
hypocrite  exhibited  for  the  outrage  of  the 
mob  and  the  suffering  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
into  the  reality  of  grief  for  the  money  which 
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he  had  to  pay  as  his  share  of  the  compen- 
sation. 

Hitherto  the  city  of  Boston  looked  upon 
nuns  and  Irish  as  only  nuns  and  merely 
Irish,  but  now  a question  of  a different  na- 
ture is  presented  for  consideration.  Shall 
the  bigotry  of  the  Bostonians  be  permitted 
to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  best  arm  of 
our  national  defence  ? Shall  the  vilest  rab- 
ble at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  be  habituated 
to  assail  an  armed  force,  and  to  find  security 
and  triumph  in  trampling  upon  the  only 
power  on  which  we  can  safely  rely  for  re- 
pelling a foreign  foe,  or,  for  subjugating  do- 
mestic insurrection?  And  even  in  Boston 
this  question  must  be  answered  in  a way 
which  will  procure,  if  not  redress  for  the 
past,  some  security  for  the  future.  The 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in 
his  capacity  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  has  issued  the  following  order : 

(official.) 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Headquarters,  Boston,  Sept.  16,  1837. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

The  Commander-in-chief  has  learned 
from  officers  on  duty  at  the  Brigade  In- 
spection and  Review  in  Boston  on  the  12th 
instant,  that  on  the  formation  of  the  line  of 
the  Light  Infantry  Regiment,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  of  the  City 
Guards,  under  the  command  of  a Sergeant, 
left  the  field  in  disobedience  to  the  orders 
of  their  superior  officers  and  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  military  discipline;  and  that  this 
disorderly  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  ana  nearly 
all  the  privates  of  several  other  corps  of 
Light  Infantry,  and  one  of  Riflemen.  The 
Commander-in-chief  forbears  comment,  par- 
ticularly on  facts,  however  notorious,  which 
are  in  a train  of  official  investigation  by  the 
proper  officers;  nor  will  he  attempt  to  anti- 
cipate the  consideration  which  may  be  had 
of  the  case,  on  due  report  which  may  be 
made  of  the  same,  at  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  the  Executive  Council.  But  he 
deems  it  his  duty  to  the  militia,  and  to  the 
ublic  at  laige,  to  issue  these  General  Or- 
ere,  expressing  the  deep  and  painful  feel- 
ings produced  in  his  mind,  by  conduct  so 
unbecoming  the  citizen  and  the  soldier. 

He  feels  that  this  occurrence  is  calculated 
seriously  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in 
the  militia,  inasmuch  as  it  has  shown  that  a 
large  portion  of  those  on  whom  firm  reli- 
ance was  placed  for  the  support  of  the  laws 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  time  of 
need,  have  allowed  themselves,  (it  is  feared 
by  previous  concert,)  to  engage  in  a delibe- 


rate violation  of  the  laws  by  a public  deser- 
tion] of  their  duty,  and  set -an  example,  too 
promptly  followed,  of  conduct  tending  di- 
rectly to  the  subversion  of  order,  and  to  the 
grossest  outrage  on  the  feelings,  rights,  and 
persons  of  unoffending  fellow-citizens,  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  performance  of  a duty 
enjoined  by  law. 

The  Commander-in-chief  deems  it  equally 
his  duty,  and  it  it  is  one  which  he  takes 
great  pleasure  in  performing,  to  express  his 
high  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  militia  on  duty  at  the  time,  as 
well  officers  as  privates,  who  remained 
firm  at  their  posts ; and  his  warm  approba- 
tion of  the  exemplary  behaviour  of  the 
Montgomery  Guards,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Commander-in-chief  desires  to  im- 
press it  upon  the  minds  of  the  militia,  as 
their  first  duty  in  time  of  peace,  to  contri- 
bute in  every  way  prescribed  or  authorized 
by  law,  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
order  and  peace.  Any  act  of  a contrary 
tendency  on  their  part  will  be  doubly  per- 
nicious, and  will  be  regarded  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  reprehensible  by  all  good  citi- 
zens. He  feels  entire  confidence  that  the 
duties  in  reference  to  an  occurrence  of  such 
high  and  painful  moment,  will  be  faithfully 
discharged  by  all  the  field  and  company 
officers  to  whom  they  pertain,  and  that  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  all  of  eveiy  rank 
composing  the  brigade  will  be  such  as  to 
restore  the  public  confidence  in  the  militia, 
as  a safe  dependence  for  the  protection  of 
the  peace  of  the  community  and  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

H.  S.  A.. Dearborn,  Adjutant  General. 

Even  the  wretched  Common  Council  feels 
it  time  to  do  something  more  than  to  tram- 
ple upon  the  industrious  adopted  citizens, 
or  heartlessly  repel  the  emigrant.  This 
body  has  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

11  Resolved,  that  this  board  view  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  indignation, 
the  outrage  committed  on  the  Montgomery 
Guards,  one  of  the  light  infantiy  compa- 
nies of  this  city ; that  tney  consider  it  both 
as  a' gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  a most  disgraceful  and  dangerous  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace — that  they 
highly  approve  oLthe  conduct  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  injured  and  insulted  company 
on  that  occasion— and  that  they  earnestly 
call  upon  all  persons  to  give  such  information 
in  their  power  as  may  lead  to  the  detection 
and  conviction  of  the  offending  parties.7’ 
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THE  MONTGOMERY  GUARDS. 

The  Boston  Rioters. — The  Boston  Mercan- 
tile Journal  furnishes  the  annexed  para- 
graph : 

Joseph  Pierce  and  Thomas  Tucke^  con-  j 
victed  at  the  Municipal  Court  of  a riot  and 
assault  on  the  Montgomery  Guards  on  the 
12th  of  September  last,  were  this  day  sen- 
tenced by  Judge  Thatcher  to  three  years’ 
confinement  at  nard  labour  in  the  House  of 


with  the  resolution  of  the  Common  Council 
of  Boston,  and  an  account  of  the  transaction 
from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  re- 
ported the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, the  reading  of  which  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  well-merited  burets  of  ap- 
plause from  every  portion  of  the  assembled 
multitude. 

PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 


Correction:  and  Thomas  J.  Young,  con- 
victed of  tne  same  offence,  was  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  the  House  of  Correction. 


SECTION  XU. 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 
BIGOTED  BOSTON. 


OREAT  MEETING  AT  THE  BALTIMORE  EXCHANGE 

Of  the  Friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty , 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
Convened  to  give  expression  to  public  opinion 
upon  recent  outrages  committed  at  Boston 
updn  the  constitutional  rights  of  adopted  fellow- 
citizens. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a large  n timber 
of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  assembled  in 
the  Exchang^,  on  Monday  evening,  23d 
inst.,  October/ filling  the  rotunda  and  ave- 
nues long  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
meeting. 

At  7 o’clock,  the  Hon.  Isaac  McKim  or- 
ganized the  meeting  by  calling  Col.  Samuel 
Moore  to  the  chair,  who  in  a plain,  lucid 
manner  returned  thanks  for  the  honour,  and 
explained  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Joshua  Vanzant,  Esq.,  Henry 
S.  Sanderson  was  chosen  secretary. 

Wm.  Krebs,  Esq.,  moved  that  a committee 
of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nomi- 
nate five  vice-presidents  and  three  additional 
secretaries.  The  chair  appointed  that  com- 
mittee— Wm.  Krebs,  T.  W.  Griffith,  J;  B. 
Latimer,  Henry  McKinnell,  and  R.  M.  Welch, 
‘Esqrs.,  who  retired,  and  in  a few  momentsre- 

rrted  the  Hon.  B.  C.  Howard,  Z.  Collins  Lee, 
P.  Kennedy,  David  Hoffman,  Samuel  Lu- 
cas, and  Wm.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Esqrs.,  as  vice- 
presidents,  and  Philip  Laurenson,  Charles 
boran,  ana  Wm.  P,  Preston,  as  additional 
secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  H.  Tiernan,  Esq.,  the 
president  appointed  a committee  of  58  to 
submit  a preamble  and  resolutions  for  the 
action  of  the  meeting. 

The  committee,  after  remaining  out  a long 
time,  returned,  and  through  their  chairman, 
Wm.  H.  Tiernan,  Esq.,  prefacing  it  with 
some  appropriate  remarks,  explaining  the 
outrage  which  gave  rise  to  this  meeting, 


Whereas,  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  New  York  have  held  a meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  deep 
sympathy  in  behalf  qf  their  Irish  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  of  pub- 
lishing to  the  worla  their  indignation  of  the 
many  unprovoked  outrages  lately  perpe- 
trated upon  their  persons  and  property,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  excitement  which  has 
recently  manifested  itself  to  the  eastward — 
in  tjie  destruction  of  the  Ureuline  Convent — 
in  the  dastardly  attack  upon  a large  number 
of  them,  peaceably  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  last  office  of  humanity — and 
more  recently  in  the  lawless  attacx  upon 
the  “ Montgomery  Guards.”  whose  forbear- 
ance on  this  occasion  has  elicited  the 
warmest  eulogium.  as  well  as  of  other  re- 
cent events,  whicn,  though  not  attended 
with  any  present  evil,  appear  to  be  pregnant 
with  consequences  of  peculiar  peril  to  the 
adopted  citizens  of  our  country : And  whereas , 
there  is  a wild  spirit  of  proscription  stalking 
| abroad  over  this  fair  country,  bigoted  in  its 
origin  and  disgraceful  in  its  consummation, 
marking  for  its  victims  the  generous  ana 
confiding,  and  more  particularly  the  emi- 
grants from  Ireland — “a  nation  meted  out 
and  trodden  under  foot” — and  who,  driven 
from  their  own  shores  by  the  iron  rule  of 
despotism,  [have]  sought  those  of  America 
for  that  protection  which  has  been  denied 
them  at  home. 

As  freemen  of  America,  who  are  happily 
enjoying  those  estimable  blessings,  whicn 
were  equally  the  birthright  of  the  generous 
and  warm-hearted  sons  of  Erin,  as  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  we  are  deeply 
sensible  how  dear  to  them  is  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  after  triumphing  so  gloriously 
in  the  universal  cause  of  mankind,  well 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  equal  liberty,  for  which  they 
have  contended,  and  the  justice  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  have  suffered.  We  come 
forward  the  advocates  of  oppressed  hu- 
manity ; we  plead,  not  as  sectarians,  not  as 
the  friends  of  Irishmen  alone— we  profess 
every  Christian  creed — we  plead  as  .men 
who  acknowledge  affinity  to  the  whole 
human  family,  and  we  cherish  the  assur- 
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ance  that  we  address  those  who  are  happiest 
when  they  extend  the  means  of  happiness 
to  others.  We  appeal  to  America  ns.  by 
those  endearing  ties  that  bind  man  to  his 
brother — by  those  obligations  esteemed  the 
most  sacred  among  civilized  nations — in 
the  name  of  that  universal  charity,  which 
directs  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  beyond 
the  limits  of  home,  we  call  upon  them,  in 
that  spirit  of  true  benevolence,  which  ex- 
tends its  influence  to  all,  to  raise  their  voice 
in  support  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
their  adopted  brethren.  We  appeal  to  the 
high-minded,  the  chivalrous,  and  the  free, 
in  behalf  of  the  brave,  the  generous,  and 
the  oppressed. 

We  cannot  consent  to  look  with  tranquil 
indifference  on  these  frequent  insults  upon 
our  fellow-men,  and  not  make  an  effort  to 
fling  them  off,  when  their  rights  are  invaded 
and  their  property  destroyed  by  a reckless 
mob;  nor  can  we  consent  to  become  the 
passive  spectators  of  a wicked  policy,  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  a rancorous 
party,  which  keeps  the  country  in  a state  of 
perpetual  discontent,  engendering  the  worst 
passions,  and  provoking  the  people  to  re- 
action by  reiterated  menace  and  opprobrium. 
These  evils,  it  is  to  be  feared,  emanate  from 
a higher  source ; and  there  is  something  like 
an  evil  destiny  guiding  the  councils  of  those 
men  whose  duty  it  is  to  allay  the  ferment 
which  conflicting  opinions  and  violent  pre- 
judices have  excited  in  the  east.  All  men 
nave  their  rights ; and  though  our  adopted 
citizens  may  patiently  endure  for  a time  the 
denunciations  of  their  opponent,  the  op- 
pressor's wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely"— still  it  but  seldom  happens  that 
any  class  of  men,  under  injury,  sink  so  low 
as  not  to  have  left  a moral  and  a physical 

Eower,  to  the  exercise  of  which  they  may 
e goaded  by  systematic  persecution. 

We  would  boldly  and  warmly  step  forth 
in  their  behalf— commanding,  as  they  do, 
the  active  sympathy  of  the  patriotic  in  every 
clime,  yet  failing  to  obtain  security  from 
their  adopted  county,  which  exacts  from 
them  an  equal  portion  of  the  revenue,  and 
calls  upon  mem  in  times  of  danger  for  un- 
limited appropriations  of  blood  and  treasure, 
and  who  are  so  peculiarly  qualified  by  their 
devoted  patriotism,  their  high-minded  libe- 
rality, their  generosity,  ana  their  bravery, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  blessings  of 
liberty.  If  anything  could  reconcile  the 
emigrant  to  political  degradation,  it  would 
be  to  find  the  free  and  the  enlightened  in- 
dignantly denouncing  their  oppressors,  and 
renising  to  bend  the  Knee  to  the  Moloch  of 
political  fanaticism  and  religious  intolerance  j 
that  would  crush  them  to  the  dust  Spurned  j 


and  insulted  by  those  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  shield  them,  they  will  find  in  the 
generous  expression  of  American  sympathy 
the  greatest  solace  for  their  misfortunes,  and 
feel  in  the  general  testimonial  of  American 
approbation  the  strongest  stimulus  for  exer- 
tion in  the  preservation  of  their  immunities. 
Let  the  contemptible  scribblers  of  a prosti- 
tuted press,  the  dastardly  assassins  of  pa- 
triotic character,  combine  to  abuse  and 
calumniate  them;  yet,  in  a measure,  will 
they  be  recompensed  by  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  a single  honest  and  philanthropic 
American. 

While  the  praises  of  a venal  press  and  of 
profligate  hirelings  would  debase  the  unfor- 
tunate objects  of  their  eulogy,  and  degrade 
them  to  the  level  of  their  own  corruption, 
there  is  something  cheering  to  the  heart, 
and  grateful  to  the  feelings,  in  the  kindred 
sympathies  of  independent  minds;  testi- 
monials of  approbation  such  as  these  are 
alike  honourable  to  those  who  give  and  to 
those  who  receive  them.  They  were  bom 
with  souls  as  free  as  ours — in  valour,  in- 
tegrity, public  spirit,  attachment  to  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  in  all  that  adorns  exist- 
ence, in  their  private  and  social  relations, 
and  in  all  that  embellishes  real  respecta- 
bility, they  are  our  equals ; and  they  would 
rather  part  with  life  itself  than  drag  out  an 
existence  upon  the  condition  of  submitting, 
without  the  privilege  of  complaint,  to  be 
stamped  with  the  offensive  badge  of  infe- 
riority. Their  rights  are  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  of  our  common  country,  in  de- 
fence of  which  their  countrymen  have  sealed 
their  devotion  by  their  best  blood,  and  they 
will  defend  them.  They  are  patient  and 
enduring,  but  there  is  a point  beyond  which 
forbearance  ceases  to  be  a virtue.  They 
are  protected  by  the  American  Eagle;  and 
let  it  be  remembered  by  the  insultere  of 
our* country's  emblem,  that  Irishmen 

“ Fostered  beneath  its  wings,  will  die  in  its  de- 
fence.” 

% 

As  there  are  private  crimes  that  threaten 
the  existence  of  all  communities,  so  there 
are  public  enormities  that  endanger  the 
peace  of  all  countries.  It  is  the  business  of 
every  member  of  every  community  to  exert 
himself  for  the  suppression  of  an  outrage 
and  an  infringement  of  the  laws ; it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  raise  his  voice  against 
the  continuance  of  oppression.  The  injustice 
and  intolerance  of  which  the  Irish  are  the 
victims  at  present,  may  be  directed  against 
us  in  future ; and  it  is  our  interest,  as  it  is 
our  inclination,  if  in  our  power,  to  arrest 
them.  To  sustain  the  dignity  of  our  country 
and  the  rights  of  all  her  citizens,  without 
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distinction,  is  what  we  look  to,  in  the  well- 
founded  confidence  that  in  any  event  they 
will  be  upheld  by  public  sentiment  among 
a people  who  value  too  highly  their  privi- 
leges as  American  citizens,  to  suffer  them 
to  be  wrested  from  their  grasp  by  a lawless 
and  reckless  faction. 

It  is  true  that  this  prosperous  republic  ap- 
pears at  present  placed  far  beyond  the  pro- 
bability of  being  subjected  to  these  evils; 
but  history  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  sudden 
revolutions  of  empires,  in  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs,  nations  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  enlightened  have 
been  subjected  to  misfortunes  the  most  un- 
looked for,  to  changes  the  most  disastrous. 
In  the  hour  of  security,  preparation  should 
be  made  for  the  moment  of  danger ; and  the 
most  certain  way  to  insure  our  civil  and 
religious  rights,  is  to  stamp  tyranny,  wher- 
ever and  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  exer- 
cised, with  universal  execration.  But  above 
mil  is  it  incumbent  on  American  citizens, 
proud  of  their  name,  and  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
equal  laws?  and  stand  forward  the  cham- 
pions of  universal  freedom. 

Irishmen,  and  the  sons  of  Irishmen,  have 
ever  been  among  the  most  forward  to  up- 
hold the  rights  and  maintain  the  integrity 
of  their  adopted  country,  and  especially 
have  they  aided  in  obtaining  and  preserving 
the  liberties  of  that  country,  whose  cordial 
reception  and  generous  sympathy  should 
repay  them  for  the  loss  of  their  own.  During 
the  memorable  revolution  which  conferred 
upon  this  country  independence  and  pros- 
perity, in  the  words  of  her  venerable  his- 
torian, “ Irishmen  were  famous,  but  the 
sons  of  Irishmen  were  conspicuous.*’  We 
need  but  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  monument 
of  our  own  city,  to  find  inscribed  upon  its 
scroll  the  names  of  their  countrymen  who 
lost  their  lives  in  resisting  an  invading  foe ; 
nor  need  we  refer  to  the  name  of  “ Mont- 
gomery,borne  by  the  “ Guards”  of  Boston, 
the  name  of  that  hero,  who  led  the  forlorn 
hope  of  independence  up  the  rocky  heights 
of  Quebec,  and  expired  on  the  battle  field, 
cheering  on  the  friends  of  American  freedom. 

The  justice  of  their  claims^  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  the  approbation  of  the  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  among  mankind  to  cheer 
them,  must  embolden  them  to  measure 
their  constitutional  rights  with  their  worst 
opponents,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  their  success  is  as  certain  as  their 
cause  is  just;  when  this  abominable  sys- 
tem of  vindictive  proscription  and  lawless 
fanaticism  may  recoil  upon  their  enemies, 
and  finally,  pave  the  way  for  resistance  to 
those,  who  imagine  they  are  doing  their 
vol.  v.  22 


duty  by  depriving  their  adopted  brethren  of 
their  constitutional  weight  and  importance 
in  their  country.  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved , That  the  objects  resulting  from 
this  meeting  are  designed  to  enforce  the 
facts:  that  man  has  a right  to  worship  his 
Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  that  his  oblations  on  the 
altar  of  the  Deity  can  never  be  rightfully  t 
prescribed  by  human  legislation;  and  that 
a system  of  local  policy  bearing  upon  one 
portion  of  our  citizens  alone,  shackling 
their  energies  and  encouraging  a spirit  of 
internal  dissension,  by  withholding  from 
them  the  advantages  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  establish- 
ing a system  of  proscription  partial  in  its 
operation,  is  unjust  in  its  provisions,  and 
monstrous  in  its  nature. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  outrage  upon 
the  Montgomery  Guards,  was  an  act  of  in- 
humanity, a deed  of  ingratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Irisl^  defenders  of  the  soil;  an  insult 
to  the  shade  of  Montgomery,  a violation  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  destructive 
to  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions, 
by  which,  like  the  universal  genius  of 
emancipation,  the  citizen  of  every  clime 
stands  “ redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disen- 
thralled.” 

Resolved , That  we  will  adhere  to  the  re- 
publican doctrine,  that  it  is  by  an  equal 
participation  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  by 
a reciprocation  of  good  feeling  and  friendly 
offices,  and  by  an  identity  of  national  inte- 
rests, that  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  our 
country  in  a prosperous  and  contented  con- 
dition ; and  that,  as  Americans,  we  will  use 
all  lawful  means  of  extending  the  blessings 
of  toleration  and  all  the  civil  and  religious 
immunities  that  give  value  to  existence,— 
not  to  any  sect  or  party,  but  to  our  fellow- 
men, — the  adopted  citizens  of  our  country. 

Resolved , That  we  will  always  advocate 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  ana  not  as  the  friends  of 
sectarian  principles ; and  that  we  recom- 
mend to  our  fellow-citizens,  the  Irish  of 
Boston,  to  continue  the  same  peaceable  and 
constitutional  line  of  conduct,  which  has 
heretofore  marked  their  course,  and  has 
won  the  admiration  even  of  their  persecu- 
tors ; and  quietly  but  fifmly  to  remonstrate 
in  order  to  obtain  that  protection  from  the 
laws  which  they  seek,  with  firmness,  dig- 
nity, and  forbearance.  And  whilst  we  de- 
precate the  want  of  that  genuine  republi- 
canism on  the  part  of  their  oppressors, 
which  inculcates  the  purest  principles  of 
right  and  the  most  liberal  doctrines  in  poli- 
tics, we  cannot  but  hope  that  a little  reflec- 
tion may  induce  them  to  act  with  a more 
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generous  policy ; and  that  repetitions  of  such 
respectable  and  imposing  meetings,  as  we 
behold  at  present,  will  encourage  our  adopt- 
ed citizens  to  unite  their  efforts  for  redress, 
and  convince  their  oppressors  how  unavail- 
ing must  be  their  struggles  to  perpetuate 
the  degradation  of  an  insulted  ana  outraged 
portion  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  express  their 
indignant  denunciation  of  the  brutal  attack 
made  on  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Charles- 
town, a peaceable  abode  of  virtue  and 
learning,  erected  by  the  pious  and  support- 
ed by  the  benevolent  ana  liberal  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  also  proclaim  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  more  recent  desecration  of  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  dead,  perpetrated 
at  Boston;  a solemn  ceremony,  calculated 
more  than  all  others  to  calm  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  and  to  lull  the  bitterest 
animosities  for  the  interval,  if  not  for  ever. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  cannot  with- 
hold their  belief  that  a large  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  not  only  did  not  partici- 
pate in,  or  encourage  these  outrages,  but 
that  their  feelings  and  sympathies  were 
and  a je  deeply  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed and  insulted  members  of  their  com- 
munity, citizens,  denizens,  and  aliens : that 
this  belief  originates  in,  and  is  strengthened 
by  the  recollection,  that  as  Boston  was  the 
cradle  of  American  liberty,  her  citizens  will 
never  suffer  it  to  become  its  grave. 

Z.  C.  Lee,  Esq.,  seconded  me  report  in  a 
warm  and  animated  speech,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Wm.  T.  Preston,  Thomas  Yates 
Walsh,  and  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Esqrs.,  in  sup- 
port of  the  same,  when  the  Question  was 
taken  upon  the  preamble  ana  resolutions, 
and  adopted  unanimously. 

T.  Yates  Walsh,  Esq.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  seconded  by  J.  P.  Kennedy, 
Esq. : 


Resolved , That  Native  American  Associa- 
tions— so  called — are  at  enmity  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  should  be  con- 
demned by  every  lover  of  republican  go- 
vernment. 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

James  Hoban,  Esq.,  from  Washington, 
being  loudly  cabed  for,  arose  and  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a strain  of  true  eloquence, 
which  commanded  and  received  its  warm- 
est approbation. 

Wnen,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Harker,  Esq., 
1 1 10  o’clock  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Samuel  Moore,  President. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
Z.  Collins  Lee, 

John  P Kennedy, 


David  Hoffman, 
Samuel  Lucas, 
William  Crawford,  Jr. 

Secretaries 

Henry  S.  Sanderson, 
Philip  Laurenson, 
Charles  Soran, 

Wm.  P.  Preston. 


SECTION  XLII. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

We  have  in  our  last  given  the  official  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  upon  this  subject 
in  Baltimore.  We  copy  from  an  opposition 
paper  the  following  article,  to  show  that 
nowever  our  citizens  may  be  separated  in 
politics,  they  generally  agree  respecting  the 
disgrace  of  Massachusetts. 

Bishop  England  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
our  paper,  and  the  passage  quoted  by  the 
Baltimore  editor  was  from  his  pen : but  he 
is  not  the  only  writer  for  the  Miscellany. 
We  regret  that  the  Baltimore  meeting  left 
their  work  imperfect  by  not  adopting  the 
second  and  third  of  the  proposed  resolutions. 

From  the'  Baltimore  Commercial  Chronicle  of 
Oct.  25. 

MEETING  AT  THE  EXCHANGE. 

Our  columns,  to-day,  contain  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a public  meet- 
ing at  the  Exchange  in  tnis  city,  on  Monday 
evening.  We  cannot  permit  them  to  go  to 
the  world  without  a word  of  explanation. 
In  such  matters,  the  private  history  of  pro- 
ceedings is  often  a better  index  to  their  true 
character  than  the  official  report. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  for  us  to  state,  in 
the  outset,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  original  design  of  the  meeting  was 
to  take  advantage  of  a late  occurrence  in 
Boston  for  the  benefit  of  a particular  party. 
This  design  was  covered,  indeed,  by  loud 
professions  of  a different  object,  and  of  the 
sincere  disposition  of  the  movers  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  matters . calculated  to 
arouse  party  feelings.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  organization  of  the  meeting, 
and  those  infallible  symptoms  which  may 
be  seen,  but  not  easily  detailed,  left  no 
doubt  that  such  use  would  be  made  of  the 
proceedings.  It  was  hoped  that  the  violence 
of  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  as  well  as 
the  obviously  bad  taste  of  a rebuke  from 
Baltimore  to  Boston  upon  the  subject  of 
mobs,  would  deter  , many  Whigs  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  meeting,  and  that  thus  the 
whole  advantage  and  credit  of  the  move- 
ment would  inure  to  the  Van  Buren  party. 
The  Whigs,  however,  sincerely  condemning 
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and  deploring  the  conduct  of  the  volunteer  | cept  three,  voting  against  it.  Amongst  those 
companies  of  Boston,  in  refusing  to  parade  who  declared,  by  their  votes,  that  the  nuns 
with  the  Montgomery  Guards,  looking  with  i of  Charlestown  ought  not  to  have  re- 
detestatkm  and  horror  upon  the  burning  of  j ceived  indemnification  for  the  ruthless 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  and  other  evidences  violation  and  destruction  of  their  sacred 
of  an  intolerant  spirit,  determined  that  their  abode,  was  one  of  the  Van  Buren  represented 
political  opponents  should  not  succeed  in  fives  of  this  city  in  Congress  and  two  of  the 
their  unworthy  design,  and  attended  the  recently  elected  Van  Buren  delegates  to  the 
meeting  in  large  numbers.  The  meeting  General  Assembly. 

was  organized,  and,  on  motion,  a commit-  The  resolutions  were  then  withdrawn,  and 
tee  of  fifty-eight  persons  was  appointed  to  the  cut-and-dried  report  went  before  the 
report  a preamble  and  resolutions.  But  meeting.  The  minority  of  the  committee, 
twenty  of  this  committee  could  be  found,  however,  decided  upon  presenting  the  se- 
who  retired  to  an  adjoining  room.  It  was  cond  resolution,  and  it  was  accordingly  re- 
evident,  upon  the  assembling  of  the  com-  ported  to  the  meeting  by  one  of  their  num- 
mittee,  that  it  was  expected  that  no  discus-  ber.  1'he  question  was  taken  upon  adopting 
son  would  be  had  upon  the  resolutions,  and  it,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  chair  to  be  re- 
we  are  persuaded  that,  but  for  the  sugges-  jected.  A division  was  called  for,  but  could 
tions  of  a member,  they  would  have  been  not  be  obtaiued.  The  third  resolution,  in 
reported  to  the  meeting,  without  considera-  like  manner,  was  put,  and  with  equally 
tion,  and  even  without  reading.  good  reason  and  regard  to  parliamentary 

Upon  his  motion,  however,  the  preamble  usage,  declared  to  be  voted  down.  The 
and  resolutions  as  printed  were  read.  After  report  of  the  committee  was  then  put,  and, 
the  reading,  a proposition  was  made  to  of  course,  announced  to  be  carried.  In  re- 
amend the  report  by  the  insertion,  after  the  gard  to  this  report,  we  have  but  a word 
sixth  resolution,  of  the  following:  to  say.  It  is,  all  must  admit,  a production 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  burning  of  the  Ursu-  unworthy  of  a great  public  meeting  of  the 
line  Convent — the  peaceful  abode  of  unpro-  citizens  of  Baltimore.  It  is  deficient,  to  the 
teeted  females,  dedicating  themselves  to  last  degree,  in  dignity,  concentration,  and 
the  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  calmness  of  tone  which  best  befits  the 
the  gratuitous  ministration  of  holy  offices  of  expression  of  indignant  feeling.  It  is  in- 
charity— was  an  act  of  unexampled  barba-  dated,  turgid,  and  liable  to  the  keenest  ridi- 
rity.  which  continues  to  excite  throughout  cule  of  the  critic.  We  fear  the  retort  of  the 
this  community  the  warmest  sympathy  for  Bostonians.  As  to  the  outrages  which  k re- 
tire innocent  sufferers,  and  the  deepest  in-  counts,  no  one  feels  or  deplores  them  more 
dignation  against  its  bigoted  perpetrators.  than  the  writer  of  this  paragraph,  who  felt 

2.  Resolvedj  That  the  refusal  of  the  Legis-  it  his  painful  duty  to  endeavour  to  amend  it 
lature  of  Massachusetts  to  indemnify  the  in  some  degree,  in  committee^  and  who 
proprietors  of  the  convent  for  the  loss  and  now  regrets  that  he  cannot  speak  of  it  with 
destruction  of  their  property  and  homes  was  commendation. 

a virtual  abandonment  of  a cardinal  design  If  any  one  shall  think  it  worth  while  to 
in  the  institution  of  civil  government,  and  inquire  why  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
dewrves  our  censure  scarcely  less  than  the  indemnifying  the  nuns  of  Charlestown  was 
spirit  which  applied  the  torch  to  the  sacred  brought  before  the  meeting,  the  mover  of 
edifice.  the  resolution  takes  leave  to  reply,  that  he 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  principle,  success-  considers  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  te 
folly  asserted  in  the  Legislature  of  Mary-  indemnify  quite  as  bad  as  the  act  of  the 
land,  of  providing  indemnification,  from  the  mob  in  burning  the  convent,  and  that  as  a 
property  of  all,  for  losses  occasioned  by  member  of  the  committee,  and  a member 
riots,  is  the  true  principle  of  a civilized  of  the  meeting,  he  had  a right  to  the  repre- 
govemment,  and  that  we  proudly  contrast  sentation  of  his  individual  opinion  upon  the 
the  legislation  of  Maryland  upon  this  sub-  subject. 

iect  with  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Ii  any  one  shall  further  inquire  why  he 
Massachusetts  upon  a kindred  question.  brought  the  subject  of  the  Maryland  indfem- 

It  Was  proposed  by  the  mover  of  these  nity  upon  the  carpet,  at  such  a time,  he 
resolutions  that  they  should  be  adopted  en  chooses  to  reply  that  he  approves  of  the 
massej  but  this  was  objected  to.  and  it  was  legislation  of  his  state  upon  that  subject, 
agreed  that  they  should  be  voted  upon  sepa-  considered  it  germane  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
rately.  The  first  was  carried.  The  second  and  therefore  introduced  it.  No  one  has  a 
was  then  taken  up,  and  negatived  by  a vote  right  to  any  other  reason, 
of  nine  to  eleven— evenr  Whig  in  the  room  In  regard  to  the  indemnity  itself,  that  is 
voting  for  it  and  every  Van  Buren  man,  ex-  past  discussion.  But  a learned  and  most 
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excellent  prelate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  England,  j 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  has  lately  expressed  I 
an  opinion  upon  it,  which  might  have  been 
read  in  the  meeting,  with  advantage,  on 
Monday  evening.  It  is  hi^h  authority,  and 
only  two  weeks  old.  In  the  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany, of  the  7th  of  October,  Dr.  England, 
speaking  of  the  mob  of  1835  and  our  in- 
demnity laws,  holds  this  language. 

u The  legislature  of  the  state  properly  felt, 
that  if  the  same  measures  had  been  taken 
at  first,  that  were  at  a later  period  success- 
ful, there  would  have  been  no  destruction, 
and  it  levied  the  amount  assessed  for  com- 
pensation upon  those  who  would  not  do 
their  duty  by  their  fellow-citizens.  It  was 
a proper  infliction : it  was  a just  compensa- 
tion : and  it  was  also  attended  with  another 
excellent  moral  consequence,  for  besides 
insuring  person  and  property  against  similar 
outrages  in  future,  it  turned  the  semblance 
(of  sorrow  which  the  hypocrite  exhibited  for 
the  outrage  of  the  mob  and  the  suffering  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  into  the  reality  of  grief 
for  the  money  which  he  had  to  pay  of  his 
share  of  the  compensation.55 

In  a letter  addressed  by  Joseph  Parrish  of 
Philadelphia  to  John  Sergeant,  President  of 
the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

“ Look  at  the  riot  which  recently  occurred 
at  Boston,  and  which  commenced  at  an 
Irish  funeral,  between  the  firemen  of  Boston 
and  Irishmen;  some  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  publicly  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject  may  prove  interest- 
ing.” 

After  giving  an  extract  from  the  report  ol 
the  committee  respecting  the  robbery  and 
assault,  it  proceeds : 

“ Here  we  have  a striking  instance  of  the 
effects  of  prejudice  and  passion  inflicting 
vengeance  upon  innocent  and  unoffending 
persons,  simply  for  the  crime  of  being  na- 
tives of  Ireland — for  this  they  must  be  griev- 
ously beaten  — their  property  destroyed, 
and  worthy  and  unoffending  citizens,  in 
open  day,  robbed  of  their  money  to  a con- 
siderable amodnt. 

u The  feeling  which  led  to  the  burning  of 
the  convent  in  Charlestown,  has  not  yet 
•died  in  Boston.  A 1 Yankee  party,1  and  an 
x Irish  party ,5  are  now  formed,  and  if  Massa- 
chusetts were  about  to  revise  he*  constitu- 
tion, need  we  doubt,  that  a resolution  would 
be  offered  ? to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
Irishmen  into  the  state,  and  to  exclude 
them,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  that  com- 
monwealth.55 

Commenting  on  the  proceedings  of  the 


meeting  recently  held  at  Baltimore,  the  Sap 
vannah  Georgian  says : 

“ The  proceedings  of  the  annexed  meet- 
ing at  Baltimore,  will  meet  with  a response 
in  the  bosom  of  every  true  American. 

u The  citizens  of  Boston  which  has  been 
famed  lor  its  hospitality,  owe  it  to  their  fair 
fame  to  expunge  these  repeated  blots  upon 
its  escutcheon.  The  ruins  of  the  convent 
are  a monument  of  that  intolerance  which 
recoils  upon  the  oppressor,  while  it  would 
blast  the  oppressed.  The  insult  and  attack 
upon  the  Montgomery  Guards,  was  an  ebul- 
lition of  that  spirit,  and  was,  we  believe, 
condemned  by  the  best  citizens  of  that  spot, 
so  correctly  termed  4 the  cradle  of  Liberty ? 

May  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as 
have  recently  been  enacted  there,  never 
entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  ‘ the  grave3  too 
1 of  Liberty.3  33 


SECTION  XLIII. 

BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

From  the  Georgian  of  Nov.  16. 

MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY  [AT  SAVANNAH]  . 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a meeting  of 
the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was 
held  at  the  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah, on  Monday,  the  13th  of  Nov.,  1837. 

Major  Charles  Stephens  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Robert  W.  Pooler  appointed  se- 
cretary. The  chairman,  in  an  appropriate 
address,  announced  the  object  of  the  meet- 
mg. 

On  motion,  the  following  committee  of 
thirteen  was  appointed,  by  the  chair,  to 
draft  and  report  a preamble  and  resolutions 
suitable  to  the  occasion : — 

Nicholas  Marlow,  Thomas  S.  Wayne, 

John  H.  S.  Branch,  Col.  J.  D’Lyon, 

Andrew  Gow,  D.  B.  Nichols. 

George  Haas,  Samuel  Elbert  Muse, 

James  M.  Jones,  Elisha  Wylly, 

Alexander  J.  Pratt,  John  Shick, 

David  Bell. 

The  committee,  through  its  chairman, 
Nicholas  Marlow,  Esq.,  reported  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas  the  late  unprovoked  outrage 
committed  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Boston 
on  the  “ Montgomery  Guards,55  has  revived 
our  recollections  of  other  scenes  of  unmanly 
and  brutal  ferocity,  of  which  that  city  has 
lately  been  made  the  theatre,  as  well  in  the 
unwarrantable  and  sacrilegious  attack  upon 
a party  of  our  adopted  fellow-citizens,  who 
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were  proceeding  to  the  discharge  of  the  so- 
lemn duty  of  committing  to  its  kindred  dust 
the  last  remains  of  a fellow-mortal — as  in 
the  destruction  of  the  convent  on  Mount 
Benedict,  and  the  injuries  committed  on  its 
helpless  inmates — we,  a portion  of  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Chat- 
ham County,  have  now  assembled,  and  in 
a fearless  discharge  of  a right,  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  think  proper  thus  pub- 
licly to  publish  our  opinions  in  relation  to 
the  disgraceful  acts  referred  to. 

We  believe  that  the  most  efficient  cor- 
rective of  a morbid  state  of  local  feeling,  as 
well  as  of  a most  effectual  safeguard  of  the  | 
morals  of  any  community,  will  be  found  to 
be  public  opinion  deliberately  formed,  and 
honestly  ana  independently  expressed.  The 
despot  on  his  throne  may  vainly  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  moral  force  of  a united  expres- 
sion of  his  people’s  indignation;  and  while  j 
enveloped  in  the  fatal  security  arising  from 
a sense  of  his  own  importance,  flatter  him- 
self that  though  the  snouts  of  popular  re- 
probation may  be  borne  to  his  capital  on 
the  wings  of  every  breeze  that  sweeps  the 
earth*  that  though  the  bitter  execrations  of 
the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  and  the  free- 
man, may  concur  to  hold  him  up  to  his 
species  as  an  object  worthy  only  of  their 
hatred  and  contempt,  yet  that  so  far  from 
being  worthy  of  his  serious  attention,  they 
are  but  as  the  light  winds  of  summer  Ca- 
reering round  the  base  of  some  cloud-capt 
monument — while  He,  seated  on  its  lofty 
pinnacle,  may,  in  confidence,  coolly  survey 
the  petty  workings  of  the  storm  below!  But 
even  he,  calm  and  imperturbable  as  he  is, 
is  awakened  at  last  from  his  indifference,  by 
the  crashing  ruins  of  his  falling  fortunes; 
while  his  half-formed  repentance — his  hu- 
miliation and  his  destruction,  following  each 
other  with  almost  panoramic  rapidity,  fur- 
nish the  moralist  matter  for  reflection — the 
patriot  with  subjects  for  joy.  With  truth,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  immediate  subject  of 
our  present  remarks,  that  none  are  so  high  as 
to  be  above  its  reach — none  so  low  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  its  influence!  Actuated  by 
these  views,  and  convinced  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  behooves  every  friend  of 
religion,  of  freedom,  of  law,  and  order,  to 
raise  his  voice  in  support  of  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  puffing  down  the  open  enemies 
of  all,  we  proceed  to  express  our  sentiments 
upon  the  important  matters  claiming  our-] 
attention. 

We  are  now  assembled  as  American  citi- 
zens, marked  by  no  distinctions  of  creed,  of 
party,  or  of  sectional  feeling,  united  solely 
by  one  devotion  to  the  sacred  principle 
which  proclaims  equal  justice  to  ail,  oppres- 


sion to  none,  and  by  our  veneration  of  those 
truly  republican  institutions,  whose  burdens 
and  benefits,  moving  hand  in  hand,  disdain 
every  distinction  among  citizens  of  the  same 
republic,  except  those  alone  which  spring 
from  obedience  to,  or  disregard  of,  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Entertaining  these  feelings, 
our  bosoms  have  been  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  seeing  those  very  institutions  out- 
raged, and  almost  brought  into  disrepute, 
through  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence 
of  prejudice,  of  bigotry,  and  we  might  al- 
most say,  of  frantic  fanaticism.  As  free- 
men. we  have  been  covered  with  shame 
and  confusion,  at  beholding  the  very  means 
provided  by  law  for  punishing  the  guilty, 
and  protecting  the  innocent,  perverted  from 
their  legitimate  purposes  into  engines  for 
shielding  the  former  from  those  just  mea- 
sures of  retribution  which  the  violated  ma- 
jesty of  the  municipal  law,  as  well  as  the 
just  dictates  of  natural  justice,  demanded; 
while  the  dearest  rights  of  the  latter,  com- 
prising a numerous  and  valuable  class  of 
citizens,  have  been  held  in  abeyance,  and 
themselves  and  families  delivered  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a band  of  lawless  ruffians, 
who  are  republicans  only  by  profession,  ana 
Americans  but  in  name.  Enemies  to  free- 
dom, their  own  acts  prove  them;  and  as 
foes  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country, 
we  shrink  not  from  holding  them  up  to  that 
country  worthy  objects  of  its  condemnation. 

As  unworthy  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
their  proceedings  would  detract  from  the  lofty 
name  of  a gallant  state,  whose  escutcheon 
is  emblazoned  with  the  emblems  of  many 
a hardfought  field  of  glory,  and  many  a 
noble  victory  achieved  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, of  humanity,  and  of  independence. 
As  Americans,  they  have  brought  a stain 
upon  our  national  character,  which  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  future  lives  may  fail  to  re- 
deem. As  republicans,  they  have  afforded 
to  the  friends  of  despotism  an  argument 
against  popular  liberty  and  its  incidents, 
which  every  freeman  must  execrate,  every 
patriot  deplore. 

It  may  be  that,  in  the  all-wise  dispensa- 
tion of  his  providence,  that  Great  Being  who 
orders  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  and 
who,  in  pursuance  of  those  principles  of 
retributive  justice  which  are  firm  and  im- 
mutable and  eternal  as  himself,  remembers 
the  offences  of  communities  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals— it  may  be  that  he  has  taken  this 
mode  of  recalling  us  to  a proper  sense  of 
the  inestimable  blessings  wnich  we  enjoy, 
and  of  the  corresponding  degree  of  gratitude 
to  which  He  is  entitled  at  our  hands.  And 
surely,  to  the  reflecting  mind  this  will  not 
appear  a far-fetched  idea.  What  mode,  in 
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accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  divine 
wisdom,  could  we  point  out,  which  tends 
more  to  strengthen  the  estimation  of  any 
blessing  than  by  contrasting  it  with  its  abuse 
and  desecration?  What  punishment  can  be 
more  severe  upon  the  sensitive  and  the 
high-minded,  than  to  witness  that  liberty, 
which  we  so  fondly  prize  as  the  peculiar 
gift  of  God  to  our  beloved  country,  abused, 
insulted,  and  trampled  in  the  dust — those 
popular  institutions  which  absorb  their  al- 
most eveiy  exertion,  whether  of  Christianity, 
of  patriotism,  or  of  philanthropy,  subjected 
to  the  sneer  of  the  bigot,  the  scoff  of  the 
despot,  the  contempt  of  the  slave ! No  rea- 
sonable man  can  indulge  a doubt  that  some 
of  these  consequences  have  already  flowed 
from  the  conduct  of  those  whose  criminal 
violence  has  furnished  occasion  for  the  call 
to  which  we  now  respond.  Duty  to  our- 
selves compels  us  to  labour  all  we  can  to 
avert  the  balance. 

Most  cheerfully  would  we  make  any 
honourable  sacrifice  could  we  thus  recall 
the  facts  which  excite  our  animadversion. 
But  as  we  cannot  effect  this,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  stamp  them  with  the  seal  of  our 
reprobation.  We  can  publish  our  conviction 
that  they  are  held  in  proper  abhorrence  by 
a laige  and  respectable  proportion  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  as  the  result  of  our 
experience  of  the  practical  operations  of 
free  institutions,  proclaim,  that  so  far  from 
being  engendered  by  them,  they  are  on  the 
contrary  directly  opposed  to  their  very  genius 
and  spirit,  that  they  were  originated  in  bi- 
gotry, are  defended  by  prejudice  and  illibe- 
ralityj  and  characterized  by  a degree  of 
ferocity  as  cowardly  as  it  was  debasing. 

We,  therefore,  a portion  of  the  citizens  of 
Chatham  County,  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  our  views,  and  actuated  by  motives 
which,  while  we  are  conscious  of  their  sin- 
cerity, we  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny— and  believing  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  meeting  lately  neld  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  having  similar  objects, 
embraces  in  suitable  language  the  substance 
of  our  own  opinions  in  reference  to  the 
same  topics,  do  cordially  unite  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathies  with  our  Irish 
fellow-citizens  of  Boston,  and  in  their  indig- 
nation against  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rages by  which  their  privileges  as  men  have 
been  violated,  and  their  constitutional  rights 
as  citizens  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  a 
name. 

(For  the  resolutions,  see  No.  716,  Nov.  4, 
page  150.) 

Nicholas  Marlow,  Esq.,  on  being  called 
for,  eloquently  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  j 


tendered  to  the  chairman  and  secretary,  on 
motion  of  Michael  Dillon,  Esq.,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Charles  Stephens,  Chairman. 
Robert  W.  Pooler,  Secretary. 


We  find  the  following  article  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Catholic  Telegraph  of  Nov.  9. 

We  perceive  with  much  pleasure  that  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  of  all  sects  and  denominations,  has 
been  held  at  the  Exchange  in  Baltimore,  to 
take  into  consideration,  and  to  express  their 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  hostile  spirit 
which  has  for  some  time  pastj  been  ex- 
hibited by  a numerous  class  m the  city 
and  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  against  their 
peaceable  and  evidently  meritorious  neigh- 
bours from  Ireland,  who,  driven  by  the  iron 
rod  of  despotism  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  have,  like  those  who  persecute 
them,  among  whom  they  settle,  sought  in 
the  United  States  for  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, that  freedom  from  oppression,  and 
that  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture, which  are  due  to  every  man,  dear  to 
every  freeman,  and  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  excellent  laws  and  constitution. 

Every  friend  to  humanity,  every  lover  of 
his  species,  every  one  who  wishes  well  to 
the  constitution  and  union  of  these  states, 
must  have  beheld  with  deep  regret,  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  persecution  which 
engenders  ill  feeling  ana  hatred  between 
man  and  man,  works  the  destruction  of  so- 
cial happiness  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  obtains,  and  presents  dangers  to 
our  civil  and  political  establishments,  in 
the  seeds  of  discord  which  must  inevitably 
follow. 

However  much  we  may  be  disposed  to 
see  this  unfortunate  disposition  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  met  with 
becoming  opposition  by  the  other  portions 
of  the  American  society,  we  are  yet  desi- 
rous to  see  this  opposition  maintained  in 
the  spirit  of  charity  and  conciliation;  yet 
with  the  dignity  ana  firmness  due  to  a supe- 
rior cause. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into 
the  characteristic  merits  of  our  Hibernian 
emigrants  j we  will  content  ourselves  here 
with  saying,  that  both  parties,  the  perse- 
cuted and  the  persecuting,  have  formerly 
renounced  the  same  government,  for  the 
same  causes,  and  with  the  same  views; 
they  have  chosen  the  same  country  for  their 
homes,  uniting,  to  amalgamate  with  each 
other  and  to  form  ultimately  one  people 
and  one  nation,  differing  only  in  the  cora- 
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paratively  insignificant  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing arrived  at  different  points  of  time.  To 
this  we  shall  simply  add,  that  in  the  struggles 
which  Ireland  is  now  making  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  political  liberty,  and  in  her  de- 
pendence for  that  purpose  simply  on  the 
arts  of  peace,  she  is  accomplishing  a mighty 
object  against  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ment on  earth,  and  setting  an  example  to 
the  world  hitherto  unequalled. 


SECTION  XLIV. 

CHARLESTOWN  CONVENT. BIGOTED  BOSTON. 

When  this  seminary  was  destroyed  by 
the  fell  ruffians  who  afterwards  found  shel- 
ter under  the  very  judgment  seat  of  the 
state,  there  was  not  tnat  generous  indigna- 
tion kindled  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
was  demanded  by  the  position  which  she 
occupied — subsequent  events  have  trans- 
pired that  go  tar,  very  far,  to  prove  that  a 
deeply-laid  and  malignant  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  fire  the  dwelling,  and  commit  to 
the  flames  its  inmates,  women  and  children  as 
they  were,  on  the  night  the  hellish  deed  was 
perpetrated.  The  ignorant  and  profligate 
Vilnius  who  were  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  men,  more  wicked  and  more  un- 
principled than  themselves,  carefully  re- 
frained from  any  revelations  respecting 
others  who  had  put  the  firebrands  into 
their  hands — planned  the  attack — gave  them 
counsel  how  to  act,  and  then  sent  them 
forth  to  complete  the  work  of  murder  and 
of  arson. 

How  was  it  that  men,  so  low  and  de- 
based, could  have  found  friendship  and 
sympathy— destitute  of  every  mark  of  ho- 
nesty-covered with  infamy — gorged  to  the 
very  throat  with  murderous  purposes,  and 
coming  as  it  were  reeking  from  a scene  of 
horror,  that  would  have  smote  the  heart  of 
a fiend  to  look  upon — yet  they  did  procure 
friends.  Abettors  were  heard  even  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  express  their 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  these  vile 
wretches — the  active  promoters  of  the  out- 
rage were  concealed  from  the  public  eye, 
while  their  friends  endeavoured  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  falsehood  and 
misrepresentations.  If  the  veil  could  be 
removed — and  we  trust  in  God  that  day 
shall  come— it  shall  be  seen  who  were  the 
principal  characters  that  stimulated  the  per- 
petrators to  the  commission  of  this  horrid 
act.  Men  who  occupy  places  of  respect  a-  j 
bility,  known  as  the  haters  and  slanderers 
of  the  religion  professed  by  the  unoffending  j 
inmates  of  that  asylum,  have  been  pointed 
out  in  connexion  with  circumstances  that , 


beyond  doubt  inculpate  them.  If  further 
proofs  be  added  to  those  already  familiar  to 
our  ears,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy 
among  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  bom 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere  from  coming  for- 
ward to  sustain  those  who  are  prepared  to 
furnish  light  on  the  dreadful  train  of  circum- 
stances that  preceded  and  followed  the  dire 
catastrophe— light  that  will  throw  a glare 
over  the  names  and  characters  of  men  at 
this  moment  reposing  in  the  full  confidence 
of  perfect  concealment. 

It  is  due  to  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
country  to  act  promptly.  It  is  due— and 
more  particularly  to  those  whose  religion 
has  been  abused,  insulted — trampled  under 
foot,  and  exposed  to  the  sneers  and  scoffs 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  speak 
out  manfully  and  fearlessly  on  a subject  in 
which  they  have  been  deeply  wronged — 
wherever  rney  number  a community  of  in- 
fluence, their  voice  should  be  raised  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  the  friends  of  reli- 
gious freedom  against  a state,  which  even 
in  its  sovereign  assembly  offered  the  vic- 
tims 6f  injustice  in  its  fiercest  form  no  word 
of  atonement,  no  token  of  sympathy  for 
their  wrongs.  When  the  thunders  of  popu- 
lar reprobation  shall  be  collected  against  it ; 
when  every  man  that  comes  from  that 
foully  blotted  Btate  shall  express  his  abhor- 
rence of  its  conduct,  or  fee  shunned  as 
though  covered  with  a leprosy,  the  crime 
will  have  brought  with  it  its  punishment, 
and  not  till  then.  Look  at  the  meetings  in 
Baltimore  and  Savannah ; there  spake  free- 
men imbued  with  a fervid  love  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  burning  with  ardour  in  the 
cause  of  civif  and  religious  liberty. 

Every  city  in  the  Union  should  follow 
these  glorious  examples.  There  is  another 
occurrence  not  to  be  overlooked  : at  a recent 
meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  which 
reference  was  made  to  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  the  Montgomery  Guards,  another 
appalling  act  of  miscreancy  has  come  to 
lignt.  Mr.  Bond  stated  that  tfre  attack  on  the 
Charlestown  Convent  was  maturely  planned 
and  deliberately  executed.  Here  is  a damn- 
ing proof  of  turpitude.  In  Faneuil  Hall ; in 
the  very  city  that  furnished  miscreants  for 
the  deed  of,  infamy;  it  is  proclaimed  that 
the  attack  was  maturely  planned  and  deli- 
berately executed.  If  such  be  the  truth, 
where  is  the  protection  given  by  the  laws 
to  the  professors  of  Catholicity?  where  the 
means  taken  to  ferret  out  the  offenders? 
j where  the  liberal  press  to  tear  from  their 
lurking-places  the  violators  of  humanity; 

| the  sepulchral  robbers  who  shrieked  over 
the  flaming  cinders  of  the  convent  on  the 
, dreadful  night  of  the  arson,  and  tore  the 
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winding-sheets  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ? | 
Where  was  the  public  spirit  of  Boston  to 
come  forth  and  designate  the  men  whose 
names  were  familiar  to  the  public  ear  as 
connected  with  the  outrage ; who  answered 
where  3 Prejudice  against  their  faith,  ; 
hatred  to  their  clergy,  detestation  of  their 
growing  influence  and  power,  swallowed  up  j 
all  the  tender  mercies,  all  the  loud  profess- 
ing attachments  to  the  liberty  of  the  city  of 
Boston. — N.  Y.  Truth  Teller. 


SECTION  XLV. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PASTORAL  LETTER 

Of  the  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Balti-  j 
more,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  published  in  April,  1837. 

“ Reverend  Brethren  of  the  Clergy, 
and  Beloved  of  the  Laity, — Peace  be  to  you 
and  faith,  with  charity  from  God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  conso- 
lations of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“ Assembled  to  consult  for  the  welfare  of 
that  portion  of  the  church  entrusted  to  our 
care,  we  cannot  separate  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  our  labours  amongst  you,  without 
yielding  to  an  impulse  that  we  feel  of  ad- 
dressing to  you  our  joint  exhortation.  We 
are  daily  more  and  more  consoled  in  wit- 
nessing the  progress  of  religion  amongst 
you,  though  this  joy  is  mingled  with  afflic- 
tion at  finding  how  much  remains  to  be 
done,  more  than  we  are  yet  able  to  perform ; 
as  also  at  beholding  the  various  obstacles 
which  the  enemy  of  souls  creates,  for  the 
purpose  of  retarding  the  work  of  the  Lord 
amongst  us. 

“ Amongst  those  obstacles  we  are  pain- 
fully constrained  to  notice  the  misrepresenta- 
tions and  persecution  to  which  you  ana  we  have 
been  exposed  since  our  last  council.  We  ad- 
vert to  this  topic  with  deep  regret ; but  any 
effort  on  our  part  to  conceal  from  the  world 
this  melancholy  fact,  to  which  its  perpetra- 
tors have  given  such  blazing  notoriety,  as 
well  as  the  attempt  to  disguise  those  feel- 
ings with  which  we  are  affected,  and  which 
we  may,  by  God’s  aid,  in  a great  degree 
restrain,  but  which  it  is  not  in  our  power 
utterly  to  destroy. 

“The  affection  of  fellow-citizens  is  de- 
stroyed; the  offices  of  charity  are  neglected; 
the  kindly  intercourse  of  neighbours  has 
been  interrupted;  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
hatred  have  succeeded  to  confidence,  mu- 
tual respect,  and  affection ; the  demon  of 
discord  has  usurped  the  station  where  the 
angel  of  peace  abode;  and  that  day  has 
gone  by  when  every  American  citizen  could 


truly  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  reli- 
gious opinions  which  he  entertained,  or 
whatever  the  form  of  worship  which  he 
followed,  he  enjoyed  in  full  freedom  the 
opportunity  of  securing  for  himself  what  he 
vindicated  for  others,  the  communion  with 
his  God  in  that  way  which  his  conviction 
or  his  taste  might  prefer.  It  has  even  been 
loudly  proclaimed  that  our  religion  should 
not  enjoy  toleration  in  fact,  whilst,  in  theory, 
the  constitutions  of  our  several  states  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  that  as  Catholics,  we 
have  the  same  rights  respecting  religion 
that  are  fully  and  peaceably  enjoyed  by  our 
fellow-citizens  of  every  other  denomination. 

“Our  regret  does  not,  however,  arise 
from  any  apprehension  of  civil  disfranchise- 
ment of  ourselves,  but  we  lament  that  a bad 
spirit  has  been  evoked,  and  that  its  pestilen- 
tial blasts  have  contaminated  our  atmo- 
sphere, that  the  peace  of  society  is  endan- 
gered, the  domestic  circle  is  disturbed,  and 
that  charity  has  departed  from  amongst  ua. 

“ And  we  are  filled  with  regret  at  the 
humiliation  to  which  a land  that  we  love  is 
exposed,  when  they  who  once  admired  it, 
point  thereto,  asking  with  amazement,  how 
can  it  be  possible  for  men  of  reading  and 
sagacity  to  be  duped  at  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  charges  refuted  in  Europe  nibre 
than  a century  since  ; abandoned  even  by 
the  party  which  originally  invented  them — 
disbelieved  by  every  one  who  has  the  most 
moderate  pretensions  to  information ; charges 
to  advance  which,  even  in  an  exceedingly 
modified  shape,  requires, at  present, the  most 
desperate  effort  of  the  boldest  and  most 
interested  partisans  of  a body  now  making 
its  mightiest  struggle  for  existence?  The 
people  of  other  nations  are  astonished  at 
beholding  those  charges  renewed  here,  in 
language  far  more  vulgar  and  obscene  than 
ever  disgraced  their  worst  exhibition  in 
Europe. 

“ Misrepresentation  spreads  a thick  mist 
around  the  vestibule  of  truth ; it  there  ex- 
hibits appalling  though  shadowy  forms  to 
terrify  those  who  would  approach.  And 
we  regret  to  add,  from  our  positive  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  not  by  phantoms  only  that 
the  approach  is  guarded;  for  though  the 
laws  of  the  land  do  not  arm  the  persecutor 
with  the  sword,  yet  have  the  contrivances  and 
exertions  of  individuals  and  of  associations^ 
in  many  instances , supplied  this  deficiency  by 
their  own  acts  of  persecution;  and  since  our 
own  conduct  as  citizens  was  not  liable  to 
reproach,  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  libel 
the  governments  of  Europe  which  profess 
our  faith,  and  to  feign  imaginary  conspira- 
cies in  order  to  excite  amongst  our  fellow- 
citizens  the  prejudices  of  the  thoughtless. 
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and  the  fears  of  the  patriotic.  Even  men 
who  assumed  the  garb  of  religion , and  who 
affected  extraordinary  zeal  and  extravagant 
piety,  sent  forth  to  the  public  as  solemn 
troths  statements,  whose  falsehood  they 
could  have  easily  detected,  and  of  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  them  igno- 
rant If  they  who,  through  prejudice,  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  would  do  a 
service  to  God,  and  to  society,  by  our  exter- 
mination, and  who  most  laboriously  sought 
to  accomplish  this  purpose , had  convinc  ing 
proof  of  our  being  involved  in  error,  or  en- 
gaged in  crime,  they  would  have  unhesita-  j 
tingly  produced  it ; and  this  proof,  when  I 
manifested,  would  have  made  its  due  im-  j 
pression  upon  the  public  mind.  Our  assail-  j 
ants  wanted  neither  the  will  nor  the  ability,  i 
and  we  are  consoled  at  the  evidence  which  j 
their  failure  must  ultimately  give  to  the  j 
world  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrines  and  the 
correctness  of  our  principles.  | 

“ It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  for  us  ’ 
here  to  record  some  instances  of  the  misre-  j 
presentations  and  persecutions  which  have 
called  forth  these  remarks.  We  shall  select 
but  two  out  of  many.  The  first  is  the  tie- ; 
straction  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  on  Mourn 
Benedict,  near  Boston,  on  the  11th  August, 
1834.  The  ruins  of  this  establishment  yet 
blacken  the  vicinity  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
cast  a dark  shade  upon  the  soil  of  Massa-  j 
chusetts.  You  need  not  our  recital  of  the 
dastardly  assault,  the  extensive  robbery,  the 
deliberate  arson,  the  wanton  insolence,  the  , 
cold  cruelty,  and  the  horrid  sacrilege  of  that 
awful  night. 

“ We  shall  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
few  members  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
who  exhibited  themselves  an  honourable  ex- 
ception to  the  body  in  which  they  were  found. 
This  gentleman  told  them  upon  their  door, 
— ' ‘ You  may  go  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of . 
Mexico,  ana  you  cannot  find  an  act  similar j 
to  this— -the  destruction  of  an  institution  for 
instruction  inhabited  by  females,  mostly 
children ; religion  was  trampled  upon ; the 
Bible  was  destroyed ; the  tomb  was  broken  1 
open;  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  insulted; 
the  females  were  driven  from  their  heds  at  j 
midnight,  half  naked,  whilst  the  mob  was 
exulting,  shouting,  dancing,  and  triumphing 
amongst  the  warm  ashes  of  the  ruin  which  j 
they  had  made,  amidst  a community  the  most  | 
enlightened  in  the  United  States ; ten  thou- 1 
sand  persons  were  looking  on,  and  not  an  ■ 
arm  was  raised  to  protect  these  females  and 
their  property.  If.  sir,  the  stain  of  blood  is 
not  upon  the  land,  the  stain  of  cruelly  is 
there. 

“ It  was  planned  in  the  vicinity,  and  exe- 
cuted within  view  of  the  capital  of  the  Mew 


England  States ; a city  which  aspired  to  the 
character  of  liberality,  and  had  an  ambition 
to  be  ranked  amongst  the  seats  of  literature . 
of  science , and  of  taste . The  most  unfounded 
calumnies  had  been  previously  circulated, 
in  order  to  furnish  a pretext  to  achieve  what 
had  been  plotted,  but  even  this  pretext  had 
been  removed,  for  the  local  magistracy  had 
examined  into  the  alleged  grounds,  and  de- 
clared themselves  fully  convinced  of  their 
falsehood. 

“ In  this  case,  therefore,  there  was  a blend- 
ing of  misrepresentation  and  of  persecution 
of  the  worst  description.  Would  to  God  that 
we  could  rest  here ! But  of  what  use  would 
it  be  for  us  to  endeavour  to  hide  that  which 
lias  astonished  distant  nations,  and  which  a 
thousand  public  journals  have  spread  in  such 
a variety  of  languages,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world  1 

11  The  declaration  of  a most  respectable 
committee,  appointed  at  a public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston  to  investigate  the 
case,  after  the  destruction  had  been  perpe- 
trated, having  refuted  the  calumnies,  and 
described  the  outrage,  add  the  following  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments : 

u ‘ The  fact  that  the  dwelling  of  inoffensive 
females,  and  children,  guiltless  of  wrong  to 
the  persons,  property,  or  reputation  of  others, 
and  reposing  in  fancied  security  under  the 
protection  o?  the  law,  has  been  thus  assault- 
ed by  a riotous  mob,  and  ransacked,  plun- 
dered, and  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  its  ter- 
rified inmates  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night 
driven  from  their  beds  into  the  fields ; and 
that  this  should  be  done  within  the  limits  of 
one  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  in  the  midst  of  an  assembled 
multitude  of  spectators;  that  the  perpetra- 
tors should  have  been  engaged  for  seven 
hours  or  more  in  the  work  oi  destruction, 
with  hardly  an  effort  to  prevent  or  arrest  them  ; 
that  many  of  them  should  afterwards  be  so 
far  sheltered  by  public  sympathy  or  opinion, 
as  to  render  the  ordinary  means  of  detection 
ineffectual ; and  that  the  sufferers  are  entitled  to 
no  legal  redress  from  the  public,  for  this  out- 
rage against  their  persons,  and  destruction 
of  their  property,  is  an  event  of  fearful  im- 
port, as  well  a & of  the  profoundest  shame  and 
humiliation.’ 

“ And  this  declaration  was  followed  by 
solemn  and  repeated  judicial  inquiries  ana 
trials,  in  the  process  oi  which,  however,  full 
license  was  afforded  to  insult  the  feelings  and * 
the  religion  of  that  community  whose  property 
was  destroyed , and  some  iff  whose  members  died 
soon  after  the  hardships  which  they  suffered 
on  the  occasion;  whilst  miscreants,  who 
boasted  of  their  activity,  and  who  were 
identified  by  most  respectable  witnesses  as 
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being  leaders  in  the  transaction,  were  not 
only  judicially  absolved , but  were  rewarded  by 
the  spontaneous  contributions  of  that  public 
which  thronged  round  the  court  of  justice  to 
rejoice  with  them  upon  their  deliverance.  For 
our  own  part,  we  had  no  desire  for  their 
punishment ; but  we  feel  the  justice  of  an 
opinion,  that  has  been  frequently  expressed, 
that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  cre- 
ditable to  the  state  of  Massachusetts  if  they 
had  never  been  brought  to  trial.  It  is  equally 
notorious  that  notwithstanding  every  effort 
to  obstruct  the  expression  of  what  it  could 
not  deny,  viz.,  the  innocence  of  our  religion, 
and  guilt  of  the  aggressors,  the  legislature 
of  that  state  was  fully  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  pretences,  and  the  atrocity  of 
the  outrage,  and  it  declared  that  the  convent 
was  destroyed  by  a lawless  and  ferocious 
mob ; and  declared  that  it 1 felt  itself  bound 
in  support  of  the  constitution,  and  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  honour  of  the  commonwealth 
to  declare  its  deliberate  and  indignant  con- 
demnation of  such  an  atrocious  infraction  of 
the  laws.’  And  yet  we  must  avow  that, 
upon  reading  the  list  of  the  enormous  majo- 
rity which  decided  against  any  redress  or  com- 
pensation, we  lament  to  find  that  it  contains 
names  which  we  did  not  expect  to  see  upon 
it.  And  if  the  continuation  of  the  same  con- 
duct be  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
same  disposition,  our  opinion  respecting 
that  state  and  its  legislature  must  continue 
unchanged. 

“ In  a committee  of  the  legislature,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  petition,  for  compen- 
sation, presented  by  the  sufferers,  a majority 
reported  that  though  the  injured  personscould 
not  claim  indemnity  for  their  losses  from  the 
government  as  a matter  of  right,  yet  to  en- 
force respect  for  religious  freedom,  and  the 
security  of  life  and  liberty,  also  to  do  what 
may  be  done  to  soften  the  reproach  which 
rests  upon  the  character  of  the  state,  by  rea- 
son of  the  aforesaid  outrage,  a gratuity  should 
be  given.  A minority  of  tne  committee  re- 
ported against  granting  this  relief,  sustaining 
its  recommendation,  amongst  other  grounds, 
upon  the  following,  viz. : ‘ That  Catholics  ac- 
knowledging, as  they  do,  the  supremacy  of 
a foreign  potentate  or  power,  could  not 
claim  under  our  government  the  protection 
as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  but  were 
entitled  only  to  our  countenance  and  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  national  hospitality  might 
serve  to  dictate.’ 

“ This  attempt  to  proclaim  the  members 
of  our  church  actually  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  citizenship  was  adding  new  and 
more  odious  persecution  to  the  atrocity  of 
the  cruel  sacnlege  for  which  they  refused  J 
redress,  and  although  the  majority  of  the 


legislature  repudiated  this  outrageous  and 
absurd  passage,  yet,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
they  acceded  to  the  sentiments  of  its  compilers , in 
withholding  compensation , and  to  the  present 
day,  the  Catholics  of  the  diocese  of  Boston  art 
left  without  redress , notwithstanding  the  value- 
less declaration  of  the  legislature,  1 in  vindica- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  of  its  deliberate 
and  indignant  condemnation  of  such  an  atro- 
cious violation  of  the  laws.’ 

“The  other  instance  which  we  would 
specify  is  one  which  though  exceedingly  to 
be  lamented  is  not  of  novel  character,  ft  is 
the  development  in  this  country  of  a spirit 
which  has  during  ages  frequently  manifest- 
ed itself  in  other  regions.  It  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  principally  in  the 
patronage  afforded  by  the  rdigious  teachers  cf 
highly  respectable  bodies  of  our  fdloto-citizens  to 
degraded  beings  of  the  most  profligate  class, 
who  calumniated  the  most  pure  and  useful 
institutions.  Did  not  the  history  of  other 
places  exhibit  to  us  similar  revolting  in- 
stances, we  should,  indeed,  question,  the 
possibility  of  what  we  have  there  witnessed. 
Men  reputed  to  have  understanding,  and 
considered  to  be  of  good  character,  vouching 
to  the  world  for  the  correctness  of  chaiges 
of  the  most  atrocious  nature  made  against 
the  most  respectable  clergymen,  and  reli- 
gious communities,  whose  members  have, 
during  more  than  a century,  by  their  perso- 
nal virtue,  by  their  public  charities,  and  by 
their  self-devotion,  won  the  esteem  and  ap- 
plause not  only  of  the  members  of  their  own 
church,  but  of  those  who  were  opposed 
thereto ; charges  which,  if  true,  involved 
the  condemnation  of  the  city  which  tolerated 
the  existence  of  the  criminals  against  whom 
those  charges  were  made ; charges  which 
necessarily  implicated  the  public  authorities 
of  Canada,  and  the  whole  British  govern- 
ment, as  abettors  of  the  grossest  crimes  j 
charges  whose  falsehood  was  exposed  by 
American  Protestants,  the  impossibility  of 
whose  truth  was  attested  by  Canadian  Pro- 
testants, and  whose  imputation  was  indig- 
nantly rejected  by  both.  Yet  has  the  world 
witnessed  those  charges  again  brought  forward 
with  unblushing  front  by  obscure  impostors 
of  the  most  vile  description,  whose  notorious 
profligacy  has  been  testified  by  the  voice  of 
the  city  which  they  polluted  and  slandered ; 
beings  in  whom  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
vice,  or  recklessness,  or  insanity  predomi- 
nated;' and  those  charges  sustained,  per* 
haps  suggested  and  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  after  the  demonstration  of  their  absurdity. 
by  men  whose  station  supposes  intelligence  ana 
integrity. 

11  In  making  the  effort  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  men  of  this  class  were  imposed 
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upon,  and  continued  to  be  the  dupes  of  such 
wretched  beings,  what  a picture  of  human 
weakness  do  we  contemplate  ! Yet  assent- 
ing to  this  supposition,  we  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  account  for  the  general  exertions  made 
by  the  pulpit  and  the  press  to  exhibit  us  as 
what  we  are  not,  and  to  excite  against  us 
unmerited  hostility  and  persecution.  We  should 
moreover,  in  this  extraordinary  supposition, 
cease  to  be  astonished  at  the  credulity  ana 
delusion  of  many  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
we  could  imagine  some  cause  for  that  want 
of  chanty  in  our  regard,  whose  prevalence 
we  witness  and  deplore. 

Yet  whatever  allowance  we  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  make  in  favour  of  those  who  perse- 
cute and  calumniate  us,  and  who  speak  aU 
manner  of  evil  falsely  concerning  us,  we  must 
point  out  two  exceedingly  bad  consequences 
of  this  misrepresentation.  The  first  is  the 
extensive  corruption  of  morality,  the  other 
is  the  encouragement  of  unbelief,  See.,  &c. 

Most  Rev.  Samuel  Eccleston, 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Right  Rev.  John  England, 

Bishop  of  Charleston. 


Right  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati, 

Bishop  of  St.  Louis. 

Right  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick, 
Bishop  of  Boston. 

Right  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Ken  rick, 
Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
Right  Rev.  John  Baptist  Purcell, 

BiAiop  of  Cincinnati. 

Right  Rev.  Guy  Ignatius  Chabrat, 

Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Bardstown. 
Right  Rev.  William  Clancy, 

Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Charleston. 
Right  Rev.  Anthony  Blanc, 

Bishop  of  New  Orleans. 

theologians. 

“Very  Rev.  Felix  Varela,  Very  Rev. 
Louis  Deluol,  Very  Rev.  Father  M’Sherry, 
Very  Rev.  P.  Verhcegen,  Rev.  John  Hickey, 
Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  Rev.  John  Chanche, 
Rev.  Peter  Schreiber,  Rev.  Legis  Loisell, 
Rev.  Thomas  Mulledy,  Rev.  Lewis  Debarth, 
Rev.  Stephen  T.  Baldwin.  Rev.  I.  A.  Rey- 
nolds, Very  Rev.  Peter  K.  Kenrick,  Very 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,  and  Rev.  A Verot,” 
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SECTION  I. 

PRIESTS  AND  CONVENTS. 

DOCUMENTS 

1ELAT1NO  TO  A LATE  PUBLICATION  MADS  IN  NEW 
YOBK,  BY  THE  BOOKSELLERS  HOWE  AND  BATES, 
ENTITLED  “AWFUL  DISCLOSURES,  BY  MARIA 
MONK.** 

(No.  1.) 

From  the  New  York  Catholic  Diary,  Jan.  30. 

“ AWFUL  DISCLOSURES,”  BY  MARIA  MONK. 

The  profligate  and  fiendish  gang,  who 
published  “ Louise,  or  the  Canadian  Nun,” 
and  the  “ Life  of  Scipio  de  Ricei,  the  Jan- 
senist  bishop  of  Pistoia,”  purporting  to  dis- 
close “ secrets  of  female  convents,”  as  well 
as  the  ridiculous  stories  of  u Rebecca  The- 
resa Reed,”  have  been  at  work  once  more. 
This  false  and  obscene  production  is  ob- 
truded upon  the  credulous  public  with  the 
same  deadly  hate,  with  the  same  cruel 


malignity  to  Catholics  and  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, as  the  former  “ Protestant,”  and  the 
recent  “ Protestant  Vindicator.”  Its  scanda- 
lous and  corrupting  details  indicate  the 
virulence  and  malignity  of  the  mind  which 
prompted  their  utterance. 

The  following  strictures  from  the  Sunday 
Morning  News  of  the  24th  inst.,  on  the  in- 
famous work,  are  from  a liberal  and  honest 
Protestant  writer. 

u Some  days  before  our  last  publication 
we  found  a copy  of  this  catchpenny  libel 
upon  our  table.  A single  glance,  indeed  its 
very  back  title,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
of  its  character  without  farther  examina- 
tion. Yet  notwithstanding,  we  had  the 
patience  to  read  it,  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  found  our  previous  conclusions 
fully  confirmed.  We  rose  from  its  perusal 
with  wonder  in  our  minds  that  there  could 
be  found  persons  reckless  and  vicious 
enough  to  put  forth  such  a work,  and  for 
such  a puipose,  as  evidently  appeared  to 
have  been  intended  by  its  publication.  We 
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believed  that  the  work  was  of  a decidedly  priest  to  fly  from  the  post  of  danger  when 
injurious  tendency : and  that,  therefore,  the  pestilence  stalked  through  our  streets,  when 
best  service  an  euitor  could  render  to  the  death  daily  swallowed  up  his  victims  by 
cause  of  morality  and  religion,  was  to  pre-  hundreds,  and  when  many  of  those  who 
serve  a perfect  silence  with  respect  to  it  are  now  the  loudest  in  their  abuse  fled  in- 
Knowing  as  we  do,  that  in  such  cases  gloriously  from  their  post  when  duty,  if  not 
notoriety  is  all  that  is  required  to  njake*  a benevolence,  should  have  compelled  them 
book  sell,  and  that  curiosity  will  induce  to  remain  ? The  cause  of  the  superior  in- 
thousands  to  purchase,  merely  because  it  fluence  possessed  by  the  Catholic  priestB 
has  been  condemned  for  its  moral  tendency,  over  the  minds  of  tneir  congregations,  we 
we  concluded  not  to  speak  of  it  at  all.  are  bold  to  say,  is  no  secret ; it  consists,  in 
Since  then  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  a more  strict  at- 
many  of  our  city  papers  have  noticed  this  tention  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  which 
work,  and  some  or  them  in  terms  of  appro-  they  profess. 

bation,  expressing  their  belief  in  the  truth  (i  In  a country  like  this,  no  one  should  be 
of  its  details,  and  joining  its  author  in  oppressed  for  his  conscience  sake,1  unless 
denouncing  tne  religion  of  the  Catholic  the  indulgence  of  his  religious  opinions  dk- 
Church.  turbs  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  com- 

“ Now  we  are  no  Catholic,  and  we  are  munity ; all  our  institutions  tend  to  this ; 
thankful  that  we  were  not  bom  and  edu-  our  constitution  and  laws  recognise  the 
cated  in  that  persuasion,  believing,  as  we  glorious  principle  of  religious  toleration, 
do,  that  it  contains  many  doctrinal  errors,  And  in  wnat  respect,  we  would  ask,  have 
and  ceremonial  absurdities;  but  we  do  pro-  the  Catholics  offended,  that  they  should  be 
test  with  all  our  strength,  against  the  spirit  singled  out  for  persecution  by  a set  of  igno- 
ot  uncharitableness  manifested  against  this  rant  fanatics?  We  have  among  us  a large 
church,  by  too  many  of  our  Protestant  pro-  class  of  low  and  degraded  beings,  the  out- 
fessing  Christians;  a spirit  which  is  daily  pourings  of  the  demoralized  communities 
becoming  more  powerful,  and  which  has  at  of  the  old  world,  who,  if  they  had  not  some 
length  brought  forth,  and  will  probably  en-  principles  to  restrain  them,  would  be  as  a 
courage  the  sale  of  a book  filled  with  fcand  of  robbers  and  murderers  in  the  midst 
absurd  and  disgusting  details,  so  monstrous  of  our  city.  They  have  no  moral  culture, 
that  they  can  only  receive  credence  among  no  very  accurate  perceptions  of  right  ana 
the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted.  This  foul  wrong,  but  their  religion  leads  them  to  be 
and  filthy  work  is  taken  up,  patronised,  governed  by  men  who  are  responsible  to 
recommended  and  auoted  from  by  those  God  and  society;  responsible,  if  you  will, 
amongst  us  who  profess  to  be  most  holy,  to  their  superiors  in  the  church,  whose  in- 
by  those  who  pretend  to  take  the  precepts  terest,  at  least,  it  is  to  build  up  the  cha- 
of  our  Saviour  as  their  guide,  by  those  who  racter  of  that  church  in  the  estimation  of 
are  continually  treating  us  with  the  most  j the  society  among  which  they  wish  to  ex- 
barefaced  hypocrisy,  to  lectures  upon  the  j tend  its  influence. 

beauties  of  charity,  forbearance  and  humi-  “ We  once  heard  a sermon  at  the  cathe- 
lity.  And  why  is  it  that  these  persons  of  dral,  addressed  expressly  to  the  Irish  ser- 
whom  we  speak,  pursue  such  a course?  vants  of  the  city,  of  whom  there  appeared 
Why  is  it  that  they  perform  a part  which  to  be  three  or  four  thousand  present  We 
should  raise  a blush  upon  their  own  cheeks,  have  not  time  to  repeat  the  preacher's 
at  the  same  time  that  it  excites  the  con-  lesson,  but  we  felt,  when  we  left  the 
tempt  and  abhorrence  of  every  honest  and  church,  that  if  the  value  of  his  discourse  to 
truly  religious  mind?  Do  they  wish  to  the  morality  and  good  order  of  the  city 
cast  scandal  upon  a sect  of  Christians  be-  could  be  estimated  in  money,  thousands  of 
cause  of  a slight  difference  in  their  creeds  ? dollars  would  not  be  an  equivalent. 

Do  they  wish  to  destroy,  by  their  most  foul  “ The  Courier  and  Enquirer , if  it  must 
and  malicious  representations,  the  influence  ] notice  the  book,  which  forms  the  caption 
of  a most  useful  church,  solely  because  of  the  present  article,  has  noticed  it,  in  our 
they  are  jealous  of  its  power,  and  its  exten-  opinion,  in  the  only  proper  way.  The 
sion  in  this  country  ? If  so,  we  pity  their  editor  cautions  the  public  against  pur- 
imbecility  almost  as  much  as  we  despise  chasing  the  catchpenny  imposition.  The 
their  fanaticism  and  dishonesty.  Let  them  Evening  Star  likewise  denounces  its  iramo- 
gain  influence  as  the  Catholics  have  gained  rality,  and  brands  it  as  a false  and  mali- 
lt,  by  their  good  deeds,  by  their  untiring  cious  libel.  But  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
benevolence,  by  their  charitable  acts,  by  what  can  we  say  ? The  hypocritical  Doctor 
their  assiduous  attendance  upon  the  sick  Cantwell  who  presides  over  its  columns, 
and  dying.  Who  ever  knew  a Catholic  and  who,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
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unprincipled  and  dishonest  editors  in  the 
city,  pretends  to  be  the  only  truly  pious 
and  holy  one  in  the  profession.  He,  for- 
sooth, has  the  most  unbounded  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  church  of  the  meek  and  i 
lowly  Saviour — the  greatest  care  of  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  good  of  the  community, 
yet  he  must  take  this  beastly  licentious, 
this  ridiculously  and  maliciously  false  tale, 
and  serve  up  some  of  the  choice  titbits, 
some  of  the  morally  rotten  parts  of  this 
most  foul  and  filthy  work,  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  whom  ? of  the  refined  and  re- 
ligious, among  whom  he  pretends  to  circu- 
late his  paper?  of  the  bustling  but  well- 
mformed  merchant,  who  uses  his  sheet  for 
money  it  may  put  in  his  pocket?  No ! but 
to  gratify  his  own  depraved  and  vitiated 
taste,  to  gratify  a malicious  hate  which  exists 
against  all  who  do  not  belong  to  his  own 
narrow  circle  of  bigots. 

li  The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  story  of  this  pretended 
Maria  Monk.  Now  we  flatly  contradict  the 
pious  David  Hale;  there  is  no  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  her  story. — What! 
wiii  it  be  believed  by  any  sane  man;  that  a 
whole  religious  community,  professing  the 
religion  of  our  Saviour,  and  being  known 
as  a pious  and  charitable  class,  occupying 
a circuit  of  fifty  miles  of  a well-populated 
country,  having  their  chief  centre  m a large, 
enlightened,  Christianized  city — will  it  be 
believed,  we  ask,  that  each  and  every  of 
these  persons  composing  this  community, 
and  numbering  some  four  or  five  hundred, 
is  a murderer,  and  worse  than  a murderer? 
No ! the  assertion  is  too  wild,  too  preposte- 
rous. In  her  narrative,  Miss  Monk  is  made 
to  say,  that  she  was  present  at  the  murder 
of  three  infants  and  one  nun,  whom  she 
calls  St.  Francis.  This  St.  Francis  was 
taken  before  the  lady  superior,  the  bishop, 
and  five  priests  for  trial.  She  was  dragged 
into  the  room  by  several  nuns,  making,  as 
she  afterwards  tell  us,  in  all  present  eleven 
persons,  though  she  remarks,  incidentally, 
that  the  room  would  scarcely  hold  five  per- 
sons at  a time.  When  before  this  court  for 
trial,  St  Francis  was  asked  if  she  would 
assent  to  certain  degrading  and  brutal  pro- 
positions, which  had  been  made  her  with 
the  sanction  of  the  lady  superior,  and  when 
she  declared  she  could  not  consent  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  murder  of  harmless  babes, 
the  bishop  instantly  sajd,  ‘ That  is  enough, 
finish  her !;  and  then  they  all  threw  her  on 
a bed,  and  putting  another  bed  upon  her, 
jumped  all  of  them  upon  it,  and  trampled 
and  smothered  her  to  death,  making  a 
sport  of  it,  laughing,  joking,  and  otherwise 


amusing  themselves,  while  she,  the  author 
ress  of  this  fine  story,  stood  still,  too  much 
frightened  to  faint. 

“Oh,  David  Hale,  David  Hale ! how 
untrue  the  old  maxim,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  must  be,  if  you  are  successful 
in  this  world,  happy,  and  conscience  free. 
We  do  not  think  you  are  a fool,  for  there  is 
stronger  evidence  of  knavery  than  folly  in 
your  course. 

u One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with 
the  subject.  As  we  said  before,  we  are  not 
prompted  to  these  remarks  by  any  particu- 
lar regard  for  the  Catholic  religion,  but  we 
were  early  told  that  charity  is  a most 
essential  virtue,  and  when  we  were  old 
enough  to  read  our  Bible,  that  was  one  of 
the  first  lessons  we  learned.  We  are  at* 
tached  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  that  gives  to  all  the  right 
of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  and  practice.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, stand  by  and  see  with  approval  the 
firebrand  thrown  among  us,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  popular  fury  against  a class 
of  religionists  who  worship,  as  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  according  to  tneir  consciences, 
and  the  customs  of  their  fathers.” 

(No.  2.) 

Extracts  from  the  Catholic  Diary,  Feb.  6. 

V1LLANY  EXPOSED. 

“MARIA  MONK”  AND  THE  “NEW  YORK  P’ROTES- 

TANT  VINDICATOR,”  VERSUS,  THE  NUNS  AND 

CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  OF  MONTREAL. 

Year  after  year,  and  week  after  week, 
has  it  been  the  fashion,  nay,  the  chief  oc- 
cupation, as  well  as  the  material  source  of 
profit  to  the  malicious  editor  of  the  Protes- 
tant Vindkatorj  to  represent  the  Catholic 
ladies  in  nunneries  as  the  worst  set  of 
wretches  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature ; 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  as  the  very  personi- 
fications of  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  vice.  . 

If  indeed  to  be  chaste,  humane,  and 
charitable — if  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
relieve  the  distressed,  to  solace  the  afflicted 
— if  to  be  adorned  with  every  virtue — if  to 
have  renounced  all  the  vanities  of  time,  be 
criminal  in  Catholic  ladies — then,  without 
doubt,  are  they  the  basest  and  most  degra- 
ded among  mankind.  Who,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  that,  disregarding  the  danger  of 
infection  when  poverty,  pestilence,  and 
death  have  visited  the  miserable  cabin,  is 
always  ready  to  minister  the  consolations  of 
religion,  to  moisten  the  parched  lips,  and  to 
pour  the  sweet  and  consoling  sound  of  pity 
in  the  ear  of  an  expiring  fellow-being? 
Who  is  it  that,  unmindful  of  his  own  ne- 
cessities, willingly  parts  with  his  all,  and 
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becomes  himself  a suppliant,  in  order  to 
procure  a little  sustenance  for  the  forlorn 
and  afflicted?  Who  is  it  that  is  continually 
doing  all  this,  and  much  more  than  this  ? 
Oh,  it  is  the  despised  and  slandered  Ca- 
v tholic  priest!  Who  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  is  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
therevilers?  Who  is  it  that,  professing  to 
be  a minister  of  peace — a follower  of  the 
meek  and  merciful  Saviour, — marches  at 
the  head  of  a gang  of  the  fiercest  calumnia- 
tors the  world  ever  saw  ? Whose  aim  is  it 
that  his  track  should  be  marked  with  desola- 
tion and  blood  ? Whose  voice  is  the  weekly 
signal  for  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  his 
fellow-men  ?— The  editor  of  the  New  York 
Protestant  Vindicator. 

The  editor  of  this  vile  print  published, 
on  the  14th  October  last,  the  terrible  tale  of 
scandal  which  he  now  causes  to  repeat, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Maria  Monk, 
and  in  the  form  of  a book.  The  incredible 
falsehoods  were  immediately  noticed  by 
the  Protestant  editors  of  the  political  jour- 
nals in  the  Canadas.  Extracts  from  the 
Montreal  Herald,  Montreal  Morning  Courier, 
Montreal  Evening  Gazette,  Quebec  Mei 
cury,  True  Briton,  are  given  in  to-day’s 
impression.  We  nave  written  for  all  the 
documents  connected  with  this  infamous 
piece  of  slander,  and  as  soon  as  we  shall 
receive  them  the  public  will  be  astounded. 


(No.  3.) 

From  the  Montreal  Herald,  Oct.  22,  1835. 

There  is  a weekly  newspaper  published 
in  New  York  under  the  title  of  tne  “ Pro- 
testant Vindicator,”  the  principles  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  explained  in  its  title. 
Unlike,  however,  the  mild,  tolerant  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  it  appears  to  be  conducted 
by  bigots,  who,  whether  sincere  or  not, 
address  themselves  more  to  the  feeling  than 
to  the  judgment  of  their  readers,  whose 
minds  must  be  weak  indeed,  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  nourishment.  The  Protestant 
Vindicator  breathes  in  every  line  a spirit 
of  hostility  to  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  and  want 
of  reasoning  is  atoned  for  by  abundance  of 
declamation.  Its  motto  is,  “ Who  is  like 
unto  the  beast ; who  is  able  to  make  war 
with  him?”  We  have  been  led  to  make 
these  remarks  from  having  received  a 
number  of  that  paper,  dated  the  14th  inst.. 
the  only  number  we  nave  ever  seen,  ana 
which  has  been  especially  sent  us  under 
the  impression  that  we,  as  Protestants, 
would  be  ovetjoyed  at  its  contents.  The 
reverse  is  the  case.  We  address  its  con- 


ductors more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;  we 
pity  them,  and  we  pity  their  deluded  rea- 
ders, who  must  be  under  the  necessity  of 
believing  a great  many  falsehoods,  if  the 
present  number  is  a sample  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  first  editorial  article  is  entitled 
“ Nunneries,”  and  is  intended  to  be  an 
exposure  of  debauchery  and  murder,  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  this 
city.  We  will  not  disgrace  our  columns, 
nor  disgust  our  readers  by  copying  the  false, 
the  abominably  false  article.  Though  of  a 
different  religious  persuasion  from  the  priests 
and  the  nuns,  we  have  had  too  many  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  their  unwearied 
assiduity  and  watchfulness  and  Christian 
charity  during  two  seasons  of  pestilence, 
and  can  bear  witness  to  the  hitherto  unim- 
peached and  unimpeachable  rectitude  of 
their  conduct,  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
s waved  in  our  opinion  by  a newspaper 
slander;  but  we  would  respectfully  inform 
the  conductors  of  the  Protestant  Vindicator, 
that  there  never  existed  a class  of  men  who 
are  more  highly  respected  and  universally 
esteemed  by  individuals  of  all  persuasions, 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Mon- 
treal. The  11  Sisters  ot  Chanty”  are  equally 
respected,  and  are  the  means  of  effecting 
important  services  to  the  community.  They 
practise  Christianity  by  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  protecting  the  orphan, 
and  ministering  to  the  sick,  the  afflicted, 
and  the  dying,  pursuing  tne  u noiseless 
tenor  of  their  way,”  courting  no  popular 
applause,  and  seeking  their  sole  reward  in 
a “ conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man.”  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  de- 
fenders of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or 
of  any  of  its  particular  institutions.  We 
are  Protestants,  and  glory  in  being  so.  but 
we  will  not  so  far  forget  the  precepts  oi  onr 
Divine  Master,  as  to  connive  at  traducing 
the  characters  of  individuals  who  are  exem- 
plary members  of  society,  although  they 
are  of  a different  religious  persuasion  from 
ourselves.  It  is  melancholy  to  witness  the 
animosities,  the  heart-burnings,  the  “ strifes 
and  bitter  hatreds”  which  exist  in  that  mis- 
called “ land  of  liberty.”  the  United  States. 
Sect  is  ranged  against  sect,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  with  a demoniacal  spirit, 
and  no  falsehood,  however  gross,  but  re- 
ceives its  host  of  supporters.  Reason  leaves 
her  throne,  which  is  usurped  by  lawless 
and  ungovernable  passions.  Wherever 
there  is  a minority,  it  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  wild  impulses  of  a majority,  whether 
it  be  on  account  of  a convent  or  a theatre, 
a post-office  or  a church,  a mason  or  anti- 
mason,  an  Irishman  or  a negro.  The  true 
bondsmen  are  the  minority,  no  matter  on 
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what  question,  to  whom  freedom,  neither 
of  speech  nor  of  action  is  allowed.  No 
wonder  that  a British  House  of  Commons 
paused  in  its  downward  career. 


(No.  4.) 

From  the  Montreal  Morning  Courier, 

Oct.  22,  1835. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
an  article  under  the  head  of  “ Nunneries,” 
in  the  u New  York  Protestant  Vindicator,” 
of  the  14th  instant,  and  are  more  than 
surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  those 
institutions  and  their  inmates  in  Montreal, 
are  treated  by  the  writer.  We  are  Pro- 
testant, but  we  are  free  to  confess  that  more 
gross  and  infamous  calumnies  were  never 
attempted  to  be  propagated  against  any 
class  of  individuals  than  are  broadly,  and 
we  may  add  indOcently,set  forth  in  the 
publication  before  us.  The  Hotel  Dieu. 
where  so  many  of  the  siek  and  maimed 
receive  attention  to  their  wants,  is  converted 
by  the  impure  imagination  of  tne  journalists 
into  a receptacle  of  the  greatest  iniquity. 
The  characters  of  several  well-known  and 
highly-respected  Romish*  clergymen  are 
traduced,  blackened,  until  they  lose  all 
likeness  to  those  oi  men,  not  to  say  of 
Christian  instructors.  Altogether,  the  pic- 
ture drawn  of  both  nuns  and  priests  is  so 
hideously  deformed  by  its  falsehood,  that 
no  one  who  has  been  a resident,  even  for 
a short  period,  in  Montreal,  can  fail  to 
detect  ana  loathe  it 

Does  the  “ Protestant  Vindicator”  imagine 
that  Protestantism  can  profit  by  the  propa- 
gation of  such  sheer  calumnies  ) If  it  lends 
its  columns  to  falsehood,  can  it  hope  to  be 
believed  when  it  may  speak  the  truth  ? 


(No.  5.) 

From  the  Montreal  Evening  Gazette, 

Oct.  22,  1835. 

We  were  yesterday  put  in  possession  of 
the  New  York  Protestant  Vindicator  of  the 
14th  instant,  and  our  attention  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  nunneries,  which  appears  on  its  second 
page.  We  will  not  pollute  our  columns  by 
copying  the  scandalous  indecencies,  the 
gross  falsehoods,  and  the  vulgar  insinua- 
tions against  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  nuns  of  this  city,  with  which  it  teems, 


* The  writer  would  have  evinced  more  gentle- 
manly feeling,  if  instead  of  the  nickname  Romish , 
he  bad  used  the  appropriate  epithet,  Roman 
atkolic. — Ed.  Mis. 


and  we  would  not  be  induced  to  notice  the 
abominable  accusations  of  the  writer,  were 
it  not  that,  as  Protestants,  we  feel  it  to  be 
an  imperative  duty  on  our  part,  to  add  our 
testimony  to  that  of  the  Herald  and  Courier 
of  this  morning  against  the  foul  misrepre- 
sentations of  a bigoted  and  fanatical  li- 
beller. 

From  our  infancy  we  have  resided  in  this 
city,  and  we,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
know  the  characters  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  nuns  somewhat  better  than 
any  itinerant  preacher  from  the  United  States. 
Their  constant  and  un  remitted  attention  to  the 
discharge  of  their  parochial  duties,  their  kind 
aud  affectionate  attendance  upon  the  sick  at 
all  seasons,  but  more  particularly  daring  the 
severest  visitations  of  pestilence,  have  ex- 
cited general  admiration  and  approval  from 
the  professors  of  other  creeds — their  nume- 
rous acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  are 
experienced  by  thousands,  whose  wants 
ana  sufferings  have  been  relieved  from  the 
funds  at  their  disposal — their  character  for 
unblemished  purity  and  morality  has  stood 
unimpeached,  until  a worthless  and  anony- 
mous scribbler  has  dared  to  impugn  their 
hitherto  unsullied  reputations. 

To  accuse  the  priests  and  nuns  of  gross 
incontinence  and  of  secret  murder,  to  a 
huge  extent,  as  the  u Protestant  Vindicator77 
has  done,  is  one  of  the  most  barefaced 
falsehoods  that  ever  disgraced  a public  jour- 
nal. It  is  superlatively  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  while  these  institutions  are  open 
daily  to  the  visits  of  our  citizens,  and  their 
inmates  are  seen  at  all  hours  attending  to 
their  religious  avocations,  such  events  should 
occur  as  have  been  described,  and  yet  be 
unknown  to  the  public  until  ushered  into 
notice  by  a New  York  paper.  The  palpa- 
ble errors  with  which  the  article  teems,  as 
to  the  title  and  qualifications  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  betray  its  origin,  and  point  it  out  as 
the  production  of  one  who  has  raised  up 
the  creature  of  his  imagination,  with  a view 
to  injure  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
to  support  his  own  illiberal  views. 


(No.,  6.) 

From  the  Quebec  Mercury. 

A number  of  a paper  published  in  New 
York,  under  the  title  ot  the  lt  Protestant 
Vindicator,77  has  been  sent  to  us : the  Pro- 
testant Debater  and  Roman  Catholic  Calum- 
niator would  be  a more  appropriate  title  for 
this  infamous  and  libellous  publication,  with 
the  existence  of  which  we  have  now  been 
for  the  first  time  acauainted.  We  know  not 
for  what  purpose  it  nas  been  sent  to  us,  but 
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since  it  has  come  under  our  notice  we  will 
give  the  conductors  the  benefit  of  our  opi- 
nion of  it,  by  saying  that  we  have  never 
read  a tissue  of  more  deliberate  and  infa- 
mous falsehoods  than  are  strung  together  in 
the  number  we  have  received,  headed 
“ Nunneries,”  chiefly  directed  against  those 
highly  respectable  seminaries  in  this  pro- 
vince, to  which  the  young  females  of  both 
Canadian  and  English  families  are  princi- 

^ indebted  for  their  education.  The 
hood  of  this  pretended  u Protestant  Vin- 
dicator,7' is  so  revolting  and  gross,  and 
couched  in  terms  so  coarse,  that  we  can 
make  no  quotation  from  it,  nor  even  more 
particularly  allude  to  it,  than  to  say,  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  infamous  slander  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  that,  having  passed  the 
greater  part  of  our  life  in  this  province,  in 
which  we  have  an  extensive  acquaintance 
—we  have  never  known  any  ladies  who 
have  been  educated  in  either  of  the  nun- 
neries of  this  city  and  Montreal,  who  did 
not  in  after  life  retain  the  warmest  affection 
for  the  religious  ladies  who  were  their  pre- 
ceptors, speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  if  they  became  mothers,  afford  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  confidence  they 
repose  in  the  purity  of  the  lives  and  conduct 
of  the  members  of  these  institutions,  by  com- 
mitting their  young  daughters  to  their  care 
and  instruction.  The  conduct  also  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Canada  deserves 
an  equally  strong  testimony  from  us.  We 
have  witnessed  their  courageous  and  un re- 
mitted attention  to  their  duties,  when  an  ap- 
palling pestilence  twice  swept  over  the  land ; 
we  have  seen  them  as  the  preceptors  of  youth 
in  the  seminaries — we  have  known  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  more  limited,  yet  not 
less  useful  duties  as  parish  priests,  and  in 
ail  these  characters  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  love  of  their  own  flocks  and  the 
sincerest  respect  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 


(No.  7.) 

From  the  Canada  True  Briton. 

We  have  no  words  to  express  the  disgust 
with  which  we  have  perused  an  article  un- 
der the  head  of  “ Nunneries,”  contained  in 
a newspaper  published  at  New  York,  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Protestant  Vindicator.” 
All  we  can  spare  room  to  6tate  on  this  af- 
flicting subject  is,  our  unqualified  disbelief 
of  the  calumnies  contained  in  the  article  to 
which  we  refer.  . We  have  lived  eighteen 
years  in  this  city,  and  never,  until  now,  did 
we  hear  the  voice  of  reproach  uttered  against 


either  the  male  or  female  members  of  the 
religious  communities  contained  in  it.  In- 
deed, so  opposite  is  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic of  those  communities,  that  they  are  held 
in  high  and  deserved  esteem  by  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  for  their  many  practi-* 
cal  virtues.  Although  opposed  in  principle 
to  establishments  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  as 
being  nowhere  authorized  by  our  great 
Lawgiver,  we  can  yet  appreciate  the  force 
of  habits  and  customs,  sanctified  by  time, 
and  by  the  practice  of  many  Christian  duties. 
The  conductors  of  the  paper  above  named 
stand  on  an  awful  precipice;  they  must 
either  prove  their  assertion  to  be  true,  or 
stand  convicted  as  the  basest  of  their  species. 

The  general  tone  of  the  publication  in 
question  is  intolerant  to  the  last  degree. 
Do  its  conductors  imagine  that  they  are  the 
elect  of  God,  chosen  to  purge  the  world  of 
sin  and  iniquity  ! Let  them  recollect  that  as 
Protestants,  and  if  they  be  sincere  in  their 
profession,  they  have  no  justification  to  offer 
for  intolerance,  since  the  law  of  Christ  is 
not  a seated  Dook  to  them.  “ Judge  hot, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,”  is  therein  written 
in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken. 


(No.  8.) 

From  the  London  (U.  Canada)  Times. 

This  paper,  (the  “ Protestant  Vindicator.”) 
so  well  known  in  New  York  for  its  intole- 
rant and  unchristian  spirit,  in  one  of  its  late 
numbers,  has  made  a most  unmanly  and 
outrageous  attack  on  the  nuns  and  nunneries 
in  Montreal.  This  will  not  much  surprise 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  madman  who  edits  that  paper,  or, 
though  a clergyman,  the  little  regard  he  has 
for  truth.  He  accuses  the  nuns  of  all  man- 
ner of  crimes  and  wickedness,  and,  among 
the  rest,  murder.  The  Montreal  papers  are 
highly  indignant  at  it;  if  they  knew  the 
character  oi  the  man  as  well  as  we  do, 
they  would  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  it 

(No.  9.) 

Extract  from  the  Catholic  Herald  of'Philndelphia. 

“ L’Ami  du  Peuple,”  a Montreal  paper, 

fives  us  the  denouement  of  the  tale  of  scan- 
al  which  the  “Protestant  Vindicator,” 
“ Christian  Herald,”  et  id  genus  omne , pul 
forward  a few  months  since,  and  which  the 
Protestant  editors  of  three  political  journals 
in  Montreal  at  once  indignantly  repelled 
without  knowing  its  origin.  Instead  of  an 
eloped  nun,  recounting  the  honors  of  the 
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convent,  the  heroine  of  the  tale  is  a Pro- 
■ testant  young  girl,  who  has  been  for  four 
years  under  the  protection  of  a Mr.  Hoyt, 
once  styled  a reverend  Methodist  preach- 
er. and  connected  with  Canadian  Sunday 
.scnools.  The  paper  quoted  above,  gives, 
at  full  length,  the  affidavits  of  the  mother  of 
the  girl,  who  is  also  a Protestant,  and  of 
several  other  individuals,  who  had  no  mo- 
tive to  favour  Catholic  institutions.  The 
disconsolate  mother  testifies  on  oath  that 
she  had  been  solicited  by  the  seducer  of 
her  child  to  swear  that  she  was  a nun,  and 
that  the  father  of  the  infant  was  a Catholic 
clergyman — that  a promise  had  been  made 
her  of  a comfortable  provision  for  herself 
ail'd  for  her  unfortunate  child  and  offspring, 
if  she  would  only  do  that.  The  poor  wo- 
man had  virtue  enough  to  reject  the  base 
proposal ; and  thus,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt,  who 
naa  returned  from  New  York  for  this  pur- 
pose, accompanied,  it  is  stated,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brewster  and  Judge  Turner,  failed  in 
the  object  of  his  visit. 

A Methodist  preacher  of  the  place,  im- 
mediately disclaimed  all  connexion  of  the 
society  with  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  in  a letter 
published  in  the  papers,  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  any  credit  hacl  been  given  to  a 
foul  charge,  emanating  from  a source  so 
polluted. 

(No.  10.) 

From  the  N.  Y.  Catholic  Diary. 

“ Awful  Disclosures,”  page  224,  she  says, 
“ After  my  arrival  in  New  York,  I was  in- 
troduced to  the  almshouse and  page  226 
— “ As  the  period  of  my  accouchement  ap- 
proached, I sometimes  thought  that  I should 
not  survive  it;  and  then  the  recollection  of 
the  dreadful  crimes  I had  witnessed  would 
come  upon  me  very  powerfully,  and  I would 
think  it  a solemn  duty  to  disclose  them  be- 
fore I died.  To  have  a knowledge  of  those 
things,  and  leave  the  world  without  making 
them  known,  appeared  to  me  a great  sin.” 


(No.  11.) 

From  the  Montreal  Courier,  Nov.  16,  1835. 

The  New  York  Protestant  Vindicator,” 
of  the  4tii  of  November,  reiterates  its  ca- 
lumnies concerning  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  nuns  of  this  city.  We  cherished 
the  hope  that,  after  the  simultaneous  and 
unanimous  expression  of  disbelief  and  re- 
prehension with  which  its  extravagant  as- 
sertions had  been  met  by  the  Canadian 
press,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the 
vol.  v.  23 


conductors  of  that  journal  would  have  been 
slow  to  repeat,  without  better  evidence  of 
their  truth,  the  same  disgraceful  charges. 
We  have  been  deceived  in  our  calculation. 
The  fanatical  print  demands  counter  evidence 
before  it  will  withdraw,  or  acknowledge  the 
falsehood  of  its  previous  statements.  We 
believe  that  counter  evidence  has  been  al- 
ready adduced,  of  a nature  far  surpassing 
in  weight  the  claims  to  credibility  which 
the  accusations  themselves  could  oner.  The 
impure  fabrication  trumped  up  by  a woman 
of  immoral  character  and  insane  mind,  in 
conjunction  with  a man  of  equally  depraved 
habits.  cai>  never  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  tne  testimony  of  Protestants,  living  in 
the  same  community  as  the  accused,  and 
therefore,  possessing  the  means  of  judging 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  was  ad- 
vanced. By  any  persons  of  less  interested 
credulity,  and  of  more  discrimination  and 
moral  honesty  than  what  ,he  conductors  of 
the  “ Protestant  Vindicator”  appear  to  pos- 
sess, counter  evidence  of  the  above  nature 
would  have  been  deemed  sufficient. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  have  mainly 
weighed  with  us  to  revert  to  the  subject  of 
the  im  Protestant  Vindicator’s”  charges,  and 
to  publish  the  subjoined  lengthy  documents. 
VVe  consider,  in  the  first  place,  our  endea- 
vours to  expose  falsehood  as  a solemn  duty 
we  owe  to  the  defamed ; and  in  the  second, 
we  should  regard  ourselves  to  be  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  tjie  world,  did  we  live  in  a 
community  where  such  abominations  as 
are  alleged  existed,  and  not  dare,  openly 
and  loudly,  to  denounce  the  perpetrators. 

Under  these  impressions,  we  proceed,  at 
a considerable  sacrifice  of  the  space  of  our 
journal,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing affidavits,  which  will  sufficiently  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  “ Protestant  Vindi- 
cators” calumnies,  the  origin,  and  the  de- 
gree of  credit  which  can  be  attached  to 
them. 

[A.] 

William  Robertson,  of  Montreal,  doctor 
in  medicine,  being  duly  sworn  on  tne  Holy 
Evangelists,  deposeth  and  saith  as  follows: 
On  the  9th  of  November,  1834,  three  men 
came  up  to  my  house,  having  a young 
female  in  company  with  them,  who,  they 
said,  was  observed,  that  forenoon,  on  the 
bank  of  the  canal  near  the  St.  Joseph’s 
suburbs,  acting  in  a manner  which  induced 
some  people  who  saw  her  to  think  that  she 
intended  to  drown  herself.  They  took  her 
into  a house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where, 
after  being  there  some  hours,  and  interro- 
gated as  to  who  she  was,  &c.,  she  said  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a Dr.  Robertson.  On 
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receiving  this  information,  they  brought  her 
to  my  house.  Being  from  home  when  they 
came  to  the  door,  and  learning  from  Mrs. 
Robertson  that  she  had  denied  them,  they 
conveyed  her  to  the  watch-house.  Upon 
hearing  this  story,  in  company  with  G. 
Auldio,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  I went  to  the 
watcn-house  to  inquire  into  the  affair.  We 
found  the  young  female,  whom  I have  since 
ascertained  to  be  Maria  Monk,  daughter  of 
W.  Monk,  of  this  city,  in  custody.  She  said 
that,  although  she  was  not  my  daughter,  she 
was  the  child  of  respectable  parents,  in  or 
very  near  Montreal,  who,  from  some  light 
conduct  of  hers,  (arising  from  temporary 
insanity,  to  which  she  was  at  times  subject 
from  her  infancy,)  had  kept  her  confined 
and  chained  in  a cellar  for  the  last  four 
years.  Upon  examination,  no  mark  or  ap- 
pearance indicated  the  wearing  of  manacles, 
or  any  other  mode  of  restraint.  She  said, 
on  my  observing  this,  that  her  mother  always 
took  care  to  cover  the  irons  with  soft  clothes, 
to  prevent  them  injuring  the  skin.  From 
the  appearance  of  her  hands,  she  evidently 
had  not  been  used  to  work.  To  remove 
her  from  the  watch-house,  where  she  was 
confined  with  some  of  the  most  profligate 
women  of  the  town,  taken  up  for  inebriety 
and  disorderly  conduct  in  the  streets,  as  she 
could  r\.ot  give  a satisfactory  account  of  her- 
self, I,  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  sent  her  to 
jail  as  a vagrant.  The  following  morning  I 
went  to  the  jail.,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  who  she  was.  After 
considerable  persuasion,  she  promised  to 
divulge  her  story  to  the  Rev.  H.  Esson,  one 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  whose  congregation  she  said  her  parents 
belonged.  That  gentleman  did  call  at  the 
jail,  and  ascertained  who  she  was.  In  the 
course  of  a few  days  she  was  released,  and 
I did  not1  see  her  again  until  the  month  of 
August  last,  when  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Griffin- 
ton,  joiner,  and  Mr.  Cooley,  of  the  St.  Ann 
Suburbs,  merchant,  called  upon  me,  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  and,  after  some  prefa- 
tory remarks,  mentioned  that  the  object  of 
their  visit  was  to  ask  me,  as  a magistrate, 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  some  very  seri- 
ous charges  which  had  been  made  against 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the 
lace  and  the  nuns  of  the  General  Hospital, 
y a female  who  had  been  a nun  in  that 
institution  for  four  years,  and  who  had 
divulged  the  horrible  secrets  of  that  esta- 
blishment, such  as  the  illicit  and  criminal 
intercourse  between  the  nuns  and  the 
priests,  stating  particulars  of  such  depra- 
vity of  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  people, 
in  this  respect,  and  their  murdering  the 
offspring  oi  these  criminal  connexions  els 


soon  as  they  were  bom,  to  the  number  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  every  year.  I instantly 
stated  that  I did  not  believe  a word  of  what 
they  told  me,  and  that  they  must  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  some  evil-disposed  and 
designing  person.  Upon  inquiry  who  this 
nun  their  informant  was,  I discovered  that 
she  answered  exactly  the  description  of 
Maria  Monk,  whom  I had  so  much  trouble 
about  last  year,  and  mentioned  to  these  in- 
dividuals my  suspicion,  and  what  I knew 
of  that  unfortunate  girl.  Mr.  Cooley  said 
to  Mr.  Johnston,  Let  us  go  home : we  are 
hoaxed.  They  told  me  that  she  was  at 
Mr.  Johnston’s  house,  and  requested  me  to 
call  there  and  hear  her  own  story.  The  next 
day,  or  the  day  following,  I did  call,  and 
saw  Maria  Monk  at  Mr.  Johnston’s  house. 
She  repeated  in  my  presence  the  substance 
of  vftiat  was  mentioned  to  me  before,  re- 
lating to  her  having  been  in  the  nunnery 
for  four  years — having  taken  the  black  veil, 
the  crimes  committed  there,  and  a variety 
of  other  circumstances  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  priests  and  nuns.  A Mr.  Hoyte 
was  introduced  to  me,  and  was  present 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  I was  in 
the  house.  He  was  represented  as  one  of 
the  persons  who  came  in  from  New  York 
with  this  young  woman,  for  the, purpose  of 
investigating  into  this  mysterious  affair.  I 
was  asked  to  take  her  deposition  on  her 
oath,  as  to  the  truth  of  what  she  had  stated. 
I declined  doing  so,  giving  as  a reason 
that,  from  my  knowledge  of  her  character, 
I considered  her  assertions  upon  oath  were 
not  entitled  to  more  credit  than  her  bare 
assertion,  and  that  I did  not  believe  either; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  my  willing- 
ness to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  a full 
investigation,  if  they  could  get  any  other 
person  to  corroborate  any  part  of  her  solemn 
testimony,  or  if  a direct  charge  were  made 
against  any  particular  individual  of  a crimi- 
nal nature.  During  the  first  interview  with 
Messrs.  Johnston  and  Cooley,  they  mention- 
ed that  Maria  Monk  had  been  found  in 
New  York  in  a very  destitute  situation  by 
some  charitable  inclividuals,  who  adminis- 
tered to  her  necessities,  being  very  sick. 
She  expressed  a wish  to  see  a clergyman, 
as  she  had  a dreadful  secret  which  she 
wished  to  divulge  before  she  died  ; a cler- 
gyman visiting  her,  she  related  to  him  the 
alleged  crimes  of  the  priests  andoiuns  of 
the  General  Hospital  at  Montreal.  After 
her  recovery,  she  was  visited  and  examined 
by  the  mayor  and  some  lawyers  at  New 
York,  afterwards  at  Troy,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  on  the  subject ; and  I understood 
them  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hoyte  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  a lawyer,  were 
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sent  to  Montreal  with  her,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tions thus  made.  Although  incredulous  as 
to  the  truth  of  Maria  Monk’s  story,  I thought 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  an  inquiry 
concerning  it,  and  have  ascertained  wnere 
she  has  been  residing  a great  part  of  the 
time  she  states  having  been  an  inmate  of 
the  nunnery.  During  the  summer  of  1832 
she  was  at  service  in  William  Henry’s;  the 
winters  of  1832-3  she  passed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, at  St.  Ours  and  St.  Denis.  The 
accounts  given  of  her  conduct  that  season 
corroborate  the  opinions  I had  before  enter- 
tained of  her  character. 

W.  Robertson. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Montreal,  this  14th 
day  of  November,  1835. 

Benj.  Holmes,  J.  P. 


[B.] 

On  this  day,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
October,  one  'thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  before  me,  William  Robertson, 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  district  of  Montreal,  came  and  ap- 
peared Isabella  Mills,  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, widow  of  the  late  William  Monk, 
who  declared  that  wishing  to  guard  the 
public  against  the  deception  which  has 
lately  been  practised  in  Montreal  by  de- 
signing men,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  occasional  derangement  of  her  daugh- 
ter, to  make  scandalous  [charges]  against 
the  priests  and  the  nuns  in  Montreal,  and 
afterwards  to  make  her  pass  herself  for  a 
nun  who  had  left  the  convent.  And  after 
having  made  oath  on  the  holy  Evangelists, 
the  (to  say  the  truth)  said  Isabella  Mills 
declares  and  says,  a man  decently  dressed 
(whom  afterwards  I knew  to  he  W.  R. 
Hoyte,  stating  himself  to  be  a minister  of 
New  York)  came  to  my  house  on  or  about 
die  middle  of  August  last,  and  inquired  for 
one  Mr.  Mills;  that  Mr.  Esson,  a minister 
here,  had  told  him  that  I could  give  some 
information  about  that  man ; I replied  that 
I knew  no  one  of  that  name  in  Montreal, 
but  that  I had  a brother  of  that  name  five 
miles  out  of  town.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  lately  come  to  Montreal  with  a 
young  woman  and  child  of  five  weeks  old ; 
that  thd  woman  had  absconded  from  him 
at  Goodenough’s  tavern,  where  they  were 
lodging,  and  left  him  with  the  child;  he 
gave  me  a description  of  the  woman ; I un- 
fortunately discovered  that  the  description 
answered  my  daughter,  and  the  reflection 
that  this  stranger  had  called  upon  Mr.  Es- 
son, our  pastor,  and  inquiring  for  my  bro- 


ther, I suspected  that  this  [was]  planned. 
I asked  for  the  child,  and  said  that  I would 
place  it  in  a nunnery ; to  that  Mr.  Hoyte 
started  every  objection,  in  abusive  lan- 
guage against  the  nuns.  At  last  he  con- 
sented to  give  me  the  child;  provided  I 
would  give  my  writing  that  it  should  be 
resented  when  demanded.  We  left  the 
ouse  together,  Mr.  Hoyte  requesting  me 
to  walk  at  a distance  from  him,  as  he  was 
a gentleman.  I followed  him  to  Mr.  Goode- 
nough’s  hotel,  and  he  directed  me  to  room 
No.  17,  and  to  demand  the  child;  a servant 
maid  gave  it  to  me ; Mr.  Hoyte  came  up 
and  gave  me  the  clothing.  I came  home 
with  the  child,  and  sent  Mrs.  Tarbert,  an 
old  acquaintance,  in  search  of  my  daugh- 
ter; her  deposition  will  be  seen.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Hoyte  came  in  with  an  elderly 
man.  Dr.  Judge  Turner,  decently  dressedf, 
whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  a Mr.  Turner 
of  St.  Alban’s.  They  demanded  to  see  the 
child,  which  I produced.  Mr.  Hoyte  de- 
manded if  I had  discovered  the  mother : I 
said  not.  She  must  be  found,  said  he ; sne 
has  taken  away  a shawl  and  a bonnet  be- 
longing to  a servant  girl  at  Goodenough’S; 
he  would  not  pay  for  them ; she  had  cost 
him  too  much  already;  that  his  things  were 
kept  at  the  hotel  on  that  account.  Being 
afraid  that  this  might  more  deeply  involve 
my  daughter,  I ottered  my  own  shawl  to 
replace  the  one  taken;’ Mr.  Hoyte  first  took 
it,  but  afterwards  returned  it  to  me  on  my 
romise  that  I would  pay  for  the  shawl  and 
onnet.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Tarbert  found  my  daughter,  but  she  would 
not  come  to  my  nouse ; she  sent  the  bonnet 
and  shawl,  which  were  returned  to  their 
owner,  who  had  lent  them  to  my  daughter, 
to  assist  her  in  procuring  her  escape  from 
Mr.  Hoyte  at  the  hotel.  Early  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  Mr.  HoyTe  came  to 
my  house  with  the  same  old  man,  wishing 
me  to  make  all  my  efforts  to  find  the  girl, 
in  the  mean  time  speaking  very  bitterly 
against  the  Catholics,  the  priests,  and  the 
nuns;  mentioning  that  my  daughter  had 
been  in  the  nunnery,  where  she  had  been 
ill-treated.  I denied*  that  my  daughter  had 
ever  been  in  a nunnery;  that  when  she 
was  about  eight  years  of  age,  she  went  to 
a day-school;  at  that  time  came  in  two 
other  persons,  whom  Mr.  Hoyte  introduced; 
one  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewster.  I do  not 
recollect  the  other  reverence’s  name.  They 
all  requested  me,  in  the  most  pressing 
terms,  to  try  to  make  it  out  my  daughter 
had  been  in  the  nunnery;  and  that  she 
had  some  connexion  with  the  priests  of 
the  seminary,  of  which  nunneries  and 
priests  she  spoke  in  the  most  outrageous 
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terms;  said,  that  should  I make  that  out. 
myself,  my  daughter,  and  child,  would 
be  protected  for  life.  I expected  to  get  rid 
of  their  importunities,  in  relating  the  me- 
lancholy circumstances  by  which  my  daugh- 
ter was  frequently  deranged  in  her  head, 
and  told  them  that,  when  at  the  age  of 
about  seven  years,  she  broke  a slate  pencil 
in  her  head;  that  since  that  time  her  men- 
tal faculties  were  deranged,  and  by  times 
much  more  than  at  other  times,  but  that 
she  was  far  from  being  an  idiot ; that  Bhe 
could  make  the  most  ridiculous,  but  most 
plausible  stories ; and  that  as  to  the  history 
mat  she  had  been  in  a nunnery,  it  was  a 
fabrication,  for  she  never  was  in  a nun- 
nery ; that  at  one  time  I wished  to  ob- 
tain a place  in  a nunnery  for  her;  that  I 
had  employed  the  influence  of  Mrs.  De 
Montenach,  of  Dr.  Nelson,  and  of  our  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Mr.  Esson,  but  without  suc- 
cess. I told  them,  notwithstanding  I was 
a Protestant^  and  did  not  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  like  all  other  respectable 
Protestants,  I held  the  priests  of  the  semi- 
nary and  the  nuns  of  Montreal  in  venera- 
tion, as  the  most  pious  and  charitable  per- 
sons I ever  knew.  After  many  more  solici- 
tations to  the  same  effect,  three  of  them 
retired,  but  Mr.  Hoyte  remained,  adding  to 
the  other  solicitations;  he  was  stopped,  a 

Serson  having  rapped  at  the  door;  it  was 
len  candlelight.  1 opened  the  door,  and  I 
found  Doctor  M'Donald,  who  told  me  that 
my  daughter  Maria  was  at  his  house,  in  the 
most  distressing  situation ; that  she  wished 
him  to  come  and  make  her  peace  with  me; 
I went  with  the  Doctor  to  his  house  in 
M’Gill  Street;  she  came  with  me  to  near 
my  house,  but  would  not  come  in,  notwith- 
standing I assured  her  that  she  would  be 
kindly  treated,  and  that  I would  give  her  her 
child : she  crossed  the  parade  ground,  and 
I went  into  the  house,  and  returned  for  her. 
Mr.  Hoyte  followed  me.  She  was  leaning 
on  the  west  railing  of  the  parade ; we  went 
to  her ; Mr.  Hoyte  told  her,  My  dear  Mary, 
I am  sorry  you  have  treated  yourself  and 
me  in  this  manner;  I hope  you  have  not 
exposed  what  has  passed  between  us,  ne- 
vertheless ; l will  treat  you  the  same  as 
ever,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms : took  her  in  his  arms ; she  at 
first  spoke  to  him  very  cross,  and  refused  to 
go  with  him,  but  at  last  consented  and  went 
with  him,  absolutely  refusing  to  come  to 
my  house.  Soon  after  Mr.  Hoyte  came 
and  demanded  the  child ; I gave  it  to  him. 
Next  morning  Mr.  Hoyte  returned,  and  was 
more  pressing  than  in  his  former  solicita- 
tion, and  requested  me  to  say  that  my 
daughter  had  been  in  the  nunnery;  that, 


should  I say  so.  it  would  be  better  than  one 
hundred  pounas  to  me;  that  I would  be 
protected  for  life,  and  that  I should  leave 
Montreal,  and  that  I would  be  better  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere ; I answered  that  thou- 
sands of  pounds  would  not  inducfe  me  to 
perjure  myself;  then  he  got  saucy  and  abu- 
sive to  the  utmost:  he  said  he  came  to 
Montreal  to  detect  the  infamy  of  the  priests 
and  the  nuns;  that  he  could  not  leave  my 
daughter  destitute  in  the  wide  world  as  I 
had  done:  afterwards  said,  No,  she  is  not 
your  daughter,  she  is  too  sensible  for  that ; 
and  went  away.  He  was  gone  but  a few 
minutes,  when  Mr.  Doucet.  an  ancient  magis- 
trate in  Montreal,  came.  That  gentleman  told 
me  that  Mr.  Goodenough  haa  just  now  call- 
ed upon  him,  and  requested  him  to  let  me 
know  that  I had  a daughter  in  Montreal : 
that  she  had  come  in  with  a Mr.  Hoyte  ana 
a child,  and  that  she  had  left  Mr.  Hoyte  and 
the  child,  but  that  she  was  still  in  Montreal, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  look  for  her,  and  that 
I might  prevent  some  mischief  that  was 
going  on.  Then  I related  to  him  partly 
what  I have  above  said.  When  he  was 
going,  two  other  gentlemen  came.  I re- 
fused to  give  them  any  information  at  first, 
expecting  that  they  were  of  the  party  that 
had  so  much  agitated  me  for  a lew  days ; 
but  being  informed  by  Mr.  Doucet  that  he 
knew  one  of  them,  particularly  Mr.  Perkins, 
for  a respectable  citizen  for  a long  time  in 
Montreal,  and  the  other  Mr.  Curry,  two 
ministers  from  the  United  States;  that  ff 
they  came  to  obtain  some  information  about 
the  distressing  events  she  related  to  have 
occurred  in  her  family,  he  thought  it  would 
do  no  harm,  and  I related  it  to  thexn;  they 
appeared  to  be  afflicted  with  such  a circum- 
stance ; I have  not  seen  them  any  more.  I 
asked  Mr.  Doucet  if  the  man  Hoyte  could  not 
be  put  in  jail : he  replied  that  he  thought  not 
for  what  he  knew  of  the  business.  Then  I 
asked  if  the  priests  were  informed  of  what 
was  going  on;  he  replied  yes.  but  they 
never  take  up  these  things:  they  allow 
their  character  to  defend  itself.  A few  days 
after,  I heard  that  my  daughter  was  at  one 
Mr.  Johnson's,  a joiner,  at  Grifflntown,  with 
Mr.  Hoyte ; that  ne  passed  her  for  a nun 
that  had  escaped  from  the  Hotel-Dieu  Nun- 
nery. I went  there  two  days  Successively 
with  Mrs.  Tarbert ; the  first  day  Mrs.  John- 
son denied  her,  and  said  that  she  was  gone 
to  New  York  with  Mr.  Hoyte.  As  I was 
returning  I met  Mr.  Hoyte  on  the  wharf 
and  I reproached  him  for  his  conduct  I 
told  him  that  my  daughter  had  been  denied 
to  me  at  Johnson’s,  but  that  I would  have 
a search-warrant  to  have  her;  when  I re- 
turned he  had  really  gone  with  my  unfor- 
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tunate  daughter;  and  I received  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  his  wife,  and  a number  of  persons 
in  their  house,  tne  grossest  abuse,  mixed 
with  texts  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Johnson  bring- 
ing a Bible  for  me  to  swear  on.  I retired 
more  deeply  afflicted  than  ever,  and  further 
sayeth  not. 

sworn  before  me,  this  24th  of  October, 
1835.  W.  Robertson,  J.  P. 

[C.] 

Province  of  Lower  Canada , ) 

District  of  Montreal.  ) 

Before  me,  William  Robertson,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the 
district  of  Montreal,  came  and  appeared 
Nancy  M’Gan,  of  Montreal,  wife  of  James 
Tarbet,  who  has  requested  me  to  receive 
this  affidavit,  and  declared  that  she  has  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  (Widow) 
Monk,  of  Montreal,  a Protestant  woman. 
I know  the  said  Maria  Monk ; last  spring 
she  told  me  that  the  father  of  the  chila  she 
then  was  carrying,  was  burned  in  Mr.  Ows- 
ten’s  house  She  often  went  away  in  the 
country,  and  at  the  request  of  her  mother  I 
accompanied  her  across  the  river.  Last  sum? 
mer  she  came  back  to  my  lodgings,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  made  out  the  father  of 
the  child ; and  that  very  night  left  me  and 
went  away.  The  next  morning  I found 
that  she  was  in  a house  of  bad  fame,  where 
I went  for  her,  and  told  the  woman  keeping 
that  house,  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  that 
girl  to  remain  there,  for  she  was  a girl  of 
good  and  honest  family.  Maria  Monk  then 
told  me  that  she  would  not  go  to  him,  (al- 
luding, as  I understood,  to  the  father  of  the 
child,)  for  that  he  wanted  her  to  swear  an 
oath  tnat  would  lose  her  soul  for  ever,  but 
jestingly  said,  should  make  her  a lady  for 
ever.  I then  told  her  (Maria),  Do  not  lose 
your  soul  for  raonpy.  She  told  me  she  had 
swapt  her  silk  gown  in  the  house  where  I 
had  found  her,  for  a calico  one,  and  got 
some  money  to  boot;  having  previously  told 
me  if  she  had  some  money  she  would  go 
away,  and  would  not  go  near  him  any  more. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Hoyle  and  another  gentle- 
man came.  Mr.  Hoyte  asked  me  where  she 
had  slept  the  night  previous,  and  that  he 
would  go  for  the  silk  gown;  the  woman 
showed  the  gown,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  pay  three  dollars  he  should  have  the 

fown;  he  went  away,  and  came  back  with 
laria  Monk,  paid  the  three  dollars,  and  got 
the  gown ; I was  then  present. 

Being  at  Mrs.  Monk’s,  I saw  a child  which 
she  mentioned  to  be  her  daughter  Maria’s 
child.  Some  time  after,  Mrs.  Monk  request- 
ed me  to  accompany  her  to  Griffintown,  to 
look  for  her  daughter.  We  went  to  Mr. 


Johnson’s  house,  a joiner  in  that  suburb;  we 
met  Mr.  Hoyte,  and  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Monk : 
when  at  Mrs.  Johnson’s,  Mrs.  Manly  asked 
for  her  daughter;  Mrs.  Johnson  said  she 
was  not  there.  I saw  Mr.  Hoyte  at  Mrs. 
Monk’s;  he  was  in  company  with  three 
other  persons,  apparently  Americans,  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  conversation,  but  so  much 
confused  I could  not  make  out  what  was 
said;  and  further  sayeth  not. 

her 

Nancy  t M’Gan. 
mark. 

Sworn  before  me,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1835.  W.  Robertson,  J.  P. 

[D.] 

Province  of  Lower  Canada , ) 

District  of  Montreal.  J 

Before  me,  William  Robertson,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Montreal,  appeared  Asa  Goodenough, 
of  Montreal,  holder  of  the  Exchange  Cof- 
fee-House, who,  after  having  made  oath 
upon  the  holy  Evangelists,  declareth  and 
sayeth,  that  on  or  about  the  nineteenth  of 
August  last,  two  gentlemen  and  a young 
female  with  a child,  put  up  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee-House,  of  which  I am  the  owner; 
they  were  entered  in  the  book,  one  un- 
der the  name  of  Judge  Turner,  the  other  as 
Mr.  Hoyte,  a Methodist  preacher,  and  agent 
or  superintendent  for  tne  establishment  of 
Sunday  schools,  &c. 

Being  informed  by  Catherine  Conners,  a 
confidential  servant,  that  something  myste- 
rious was  passing  amongst  the  above- 
named,  which  led  me  to  cam  upon  them  for 
an  explanation,  they  answered  in  a very 
unsatisfactory  manner.  I afterwards  learned 
that  the  name  of  the  young  woman  was  Ma- 
ria Monk,  that  her  mother  lived  in  town, 
that  she  was  not  married  to  Mr.  Hoyte,  ana 
they  came  to  Montreal  with  the  view,  as 
Mr.  Hoyte  said,  to  disclose  the  infamy  of 
the  priests  whilst  she  was  at  the  nunnery. 
I thought  it  prudent  to  give  information  of 
this  to  a magistrate.  Seeing  Mr.  Doucet’s 
name  on  the  list,  I went  to  him,  and  request- 
ed him  to  give  information  to  the  mother  of 
the  young  woman  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  her  daughter  was.  He  did  so,  and 
the  disclosure  of  the  design  of  Mr.  Hoyte 
was  the  consequence. 

Asa  Goodenough. 

Montreal. 

Although  we  could  produce  several  other 
affidavits,  of  an  equally  unimpeachable 
character  as  the  above,  yet  we  deem  the 
evidence  advanced  more  than  enough  to 
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show  the  entire  falsehood  and  extravagance 
of  the  fabrications  in  the  Protestant  Vindica- 
tor. To  every  one  it  must  be  apparent,  that 
Hoyte,  under  the  disguise  of  religion,  has 
acted  a most  knavish  and  criminal  part. 
For  the  womau’s  conduct  there  may  be 
urged  some  palliation  in  consideration  of 
her  insanity  and  abandoned  character ; for 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  man,  and  his  vile  pros- 
titution of  the  Christian  profession,  no  pu- 
nishment seems  too  severe.  We  believe 
that  Hoyte  is  not,  as  erroneously  supposed 
by  many,  connected  with  the  Methodist 
body  ; but  to  whatever  class  of  Christians 
he  may  belong,  we  are  assured  that  he  has, 
by  his*  infamous  and  concerted  imposture, 
merited  the  execration  of  all  good  men. 
We  hope  the  friends  of  Protestantism  in  the 
United  States  will  publicly  manifest  their 
disapprobation  of  the  damning  practices  of 
this  arch-hypocrite  and  his  abettors. 

From  the  Miscellany. 

FOUL  MISREPRESENTATION. 

The  chief  part  of  our  paper  this  day  is 
occupied  by  some  extracts  and  documents 
regarding  the  horrible  charge  made  by  the 
Protestant  Vindicator  of  New  York  upon  the 
priests  and  nuns  of  Montreal,  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  nature  of  this  most  foul,  but 
unfortunately  too  common  assault,  will  be 
learned  from  a perusal  of  the  pieces,  to 
which  we  earnestly  invite  every  candid  and 
liberal  Protestant  into  whose  hands  this 
paper  may  come. 

For  a considerable  time  past  the  greater 
portion  of  those  papers  called  religious^  in 
our  Union,  have  contained  more  or  less  of 
either  open  assertions  or  dark  insinuations 
of  this  description.  It  formed  part  and  parcel 
of  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  who  have 
undertaken  to  make  our  country  a Pande- 
monium of  irreligious  hatred  and  perse- 
cution. At  first  the  statements  regarded 
Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  other  remote  re- 
gions; the  time  was  also  a period  of  a cen- 
tury or  two  back.  It  was  impossible  to 
meet  such  charges ; but  the  evil  of  having 
them  believed  to  be  true  was  serious,  by 
reason  of  the  analogy  which  identified  the 
supposed  criminals  with  those  persons  whom 
it  was  sought  to  hold  up  to  the  contempt, 
the  execration,  and  the  vengeance  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Emboldened  by  their  suc- 
cess, the  conspirators  gradually  advanced 
nearer  to  our  own  day  and  to  our  own 
country;  names,  and  dates,  and  places  were 
designated.  Pittsburg  furnished  one  special 
case;  and  when  the  alleged  criminality  was 
bruited  abroad,  the  clergyman  who  was 
calumniated  appealed  to  the  laws  of  his 


country.  The  religious  press  gave  wide  cir- 
culation to  the  edifying  tale  of  the  profligacy 
imputed  to  him , and  with  a barefaced  bola- 
ness  peculiar  to  a particular  description  of 
story-tellers,  boasted.  in  anticipatiop  of  his 
certain  discomfiture.  Yet  in  our  last  number 
we  have  been  enabled  to  publish  the  amende 
honorable , if  so  it  may  be  termed,  of  the 
original  propagators  of  the  falsehood,  who 
preferred  retracting  the  fabrication  to  sub- 
mitting to  the  awards  of  a juiy.  Then  came 
the  scenery  and  machinery  of  the  Montreal, 
or  rather  of  the  New  York  plot,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  was  fixed  for  Canada,  where 
it  has  taken  place,  but  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  for  its  inventors  a mar-plot  indeed. 
Again  we  entreat  our  Protestant  friends  to 
take  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  documents: 
after  all  that  they  have  been  forced  to  hear 
on  one  side,  it  is  due  to  the  other  to  make 
this  little  concession.  We  shall  continue 
the  publication  of  the  remaining  documents 
in  our  next. 

The  conspirators  are  not  religious  Pro- 
testants— they  are  anti-Catholics.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  wound  the  feelings  of 
great  multitudes  of  the  most  kind,  generous, 
honest,  liberal,  and  sincerely  benevolent  ana 
just  of  our  friends  who  are  members  of  Pro- 
testant churches,  by  supposing  for  a moment 
that  they  would  lend  their  countenance  to 
such  base  and  criminal  proceedings!  God 
forbid  that  we  should  impute  such  an  atro- 
cious disposition  to  thousands  of  others,  who, 
like  them,  are  unfortunately  separated  from 
us  in  belief,  but  who  desire  to  be  united  with 
us  in  benevolence ! No.  Amongst  the  Pro- 
testants there  are  virulent  anti-Catholics, 
who  under  the  cloak  of  religion  do  deeds  at 
which  ordinary  ’ profligates  would  hesitate 
and  quail:  but  mere  are  vast  numbers  of 
the  best  members  of  society,  of  the  best 
ornaments  of  the  state,  whose  civil  and 
social  virtues  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  whose 
benevolence  is  as  expansive  and  as  pure, 
whose  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  good  will  are 
as  numerous  and  as  unostentatious,  and 
whose  desire  and  whose  eflorts  for  peace 
and  for  conciliation  are  as  sincere  and  as 
strenuous  as  are  those  of  any  other  beings 
upon  this  earth.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
include  those  excellent  persons  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  conspirators  whom  it  is  for  peace 
and  charity  to  denounce  ! 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

(No.  12.) 

From  the  Boston  Pilot. 

MARIA  MONK’S  AWFUL  DISCLOSURES. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  commence  an 
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article  in  reference  to  this  abominable 
scheme  of  those  nefarious  libellers  of  our 
faith  who  have  given  to  the  public  a volume 
bearing  the  above  title,  or  to  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  fact  that  extracts  from 
it  have  been  published  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  the  day.  The  ostensible 
authoress  of  the  book  is  a female  of  the 
name  of  Maria  Monk,  who  was,  a short 
time  since,  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child 
in  the  New  York  almshouse,  and  who  was 
for  a short  time  admitted  as  a charity  scholar, 
at  an  early  age,  into  the  school  of  one  of  the 
Catholic  conventual  seminaries  in  Montreal. 
Finding,  probably,  that  her  personal  attrac- 
tions were  inadequate  to  secure  her  a com- 
petence by  the  exercise  of  her  profession . 
(which  she  had  adopted  from  the  ordinary 
motives  usually  actuating  the  unhappy  class 
to  which  she  belongs,)  she  formed  a coali- 
tion with  some  abandoned  and  profligate 
persons,  who  in  name  were  Protestant  cler- 
gymen, and  who,  upon  her  nominal  respon- 
sibility, have  issued  the  volume  to  which 
we  refer.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  loath- 
someness of  its  contents,  or  pollute  our  pages 
with  extracts  from  its  chapters;  but  will 
simply  give  a few  facts  relative  to  this  out- 
rageous imposition  upon  a community  al- 
ready gulled  out  of  30  or  40,000  dollars  by 
Mr.  Hallett’s  ingenious  fabrication,  under 
the  name  of  Rebecca  T.  Reed,  “Six  Months 
in  a Convent,”  and  in  a very  few  words 
expose  the  true  character  and  origin  of  the 
infamous  imposture  above  named.  The 
mother  of  the  girl,  Maria  Monk,  has  pub- 
licly declared  that  “her  daughter  was  never 
an  inmate  of  a convent  as  a nurt,”  and  that 
all  the  intercourse  she  could  possibly  have 
had  with  the  members  of  the  religious  com- 
munity she  has  so  atrociously  slandered, 
was  during  her  attendance  upon  their  day- 
school  as  a charity  scholar.  By  letters  from 
New  York,  we  leam  that  the  pious  and 
reverend  propagators  of  the  volume  under 
consideration  have  already  squabbled  about 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  i.  e.  the  profits 
derived  from  its  sale,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  will  naturally  be  considerable. 
But  there  is  another  statement  we  have  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  and 
one  of  no  small  importance ; and  we  beseech 
every  individual,  let  his  or  her  creed  be 
what  it  may,  look  at  the  following  solemn 
declaration. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  declare  upon 
oath,  that  the  extracts  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
New  York  Transcript , Boston  Morning  Post , 
Salem  Gazette , and  other  respectable  periodicals , 
purporting  to  be  extracts  from  the  disclosures  of 
Maria  Monk , ^c.,  are  to  be  found , word  for 
word , and  letter  far  letter , ( proper  names  only 


i 

being  altered ,)  in  a book  translated  from  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  language , in  1781, 
called  “ The  Gates  of  Hell  Opened , or  a De- 
velopment of  the  Secrets  of  Nunneries”  and  that 
we,  at  present , are  the  owner  of  a copy  of  the 
said  book,  which  was  loaned  by  us,  a year  or 
two  since,  to  some  person  in  Marblehead  or 
Salem , who  has  not  returned  it. 

To  dwell  longer  upon  a topic  which  places 
the  depravity  of  the  human  race  in  so  ap- 
palling a view,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a Christian  or  a man;  and  though, 
upon  reviewing  the  subject,  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Almighty  has 
for  wise,  though  inscrutable  purposes,  per- 
mitted the  offspring  of,  hell  itself  to  inspire 
the  mind  of  some  of  the  enemies  of  his 
church,  yet  we  are  convinced  that  he  has 
made  them  instruments,  (though  evil  in  a 
superlative  degree,)  in  his  hands,  for  the 
future  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  his  ser- 
vants. 

“ Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  perse- 
cute you,  and  shall  despitefully  use  you, 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  name’s  sake!  Rejoice  and 
be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven !” 

We  respectfully  solicit  every  editor  who 
has  copied  extracts  from  the  book  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  to  copy  our  remarks 
as  an  act  of  justice  due  to  a portion  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  have  been  so  long  the 
. objects  of  reproach  and  contumely,  without 
any  other  cause  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
save  that  they  profess  a religion  which 
teaches  them  to  love  the  Lord  God  with  all 
their  heart,  and  their  neighbour  as  them- 
selves. 

The  following  affidavits  from  V Ami  du 
Peuple,  Montreal,  Nov.  7,  1835,  are  trans- 
lated by  the  New  York  Diary. 

(No.  13.) 

Province  of  Lower  Canada, ) 

District  of  Montreal.  ) 

Before  me,  W.  Robertson,  one  of  his  ma- 

Ks  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  district 
ontreal,  appeared  Catharine  Conners, 
of  Montreal,  a servant  in  the  hotel  of  Mr. 
Goodenough,  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  She 
having  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists, 
to  say  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
declared  and  said  what  follows : 

Towards  the  19th  of  August  last,  two  men 
and  a woman  came  to  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House ; their  names  were  written  in  the  book, 
one  by  the  name  of  Judge  Turner,  and  the 
other  as  Mr.  Hoyte;  the  name  of  the  woman 
was  not  written  in  the  book  in  which  the 
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names  of  travellers  are  written,  because  I 
was  informed  that  they  were  taking  a single 
room  with  two  beds.  Some  time  after  an- 
other room  was  given  them  for  their  accom- 
modation ; the  woman  passed  for  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Hoyte. 

The  day  following,  when  I was  making 
the  bed,  I found  the  woman  in  tears ; having 
made  the  remark  to  her  that  her  ohild  was 
a very  young  traveller,  she  replied  that  she 
had  not  the  power  to  dispense  with  the 
journey,  for  they  travelled  on  business  of 
importance ; she  also  said  that  she  had  never 
haa  a day  of  happiness  since  she  left  Mon- 
treal, which  was  four  years,  with  Mr.  Hoyte ; 
she  expressed  a wish  to  go  and  see  her 
father.  She  entreated  me  to  try  and  procure 
secretly  clothes  for  her,  for  Mr.  Hoyte  wished 
to  dine  with  her  in  his  own  room,  in  which 
he  was  then  taking  care  of  the  child.  I 

fave  her  my  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  con- 
ucted  her  secretly  out  by  the  street  St. 
Pierre;  she  never  returned,  and  left  the  child 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoyte.  She  said  that 
her  husband  Was  a Methodist  preacher,  and 
agent  to  the  Sunday  schools  for  Montreal, 
in  which  he  had  resided  four  months  last 
winter;  but  she  not  then  been  with  him. 
When  I returned  to  the  room,  Mr.  Hoyte 
was  still  taking  care  of  the  child ; he  asked 
me  if  I had  seen  his  lady ; I said  no.  Upon 
this  question  he  told  me  that  the  father  of 
his  lady  was  dead,  that  her  mother  yet  lived 
in  the  suburbs  of  Quebec,  and  he  asked  me 
for  all  the  clothes  which  I had  given  to  wash 
for  him,  his  lady  and  child — clothes  the  lady 
had  taken  from  the  only  portmanteau  which 
they  had.  Beyond  that,  I perceived  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  Mr.  Hoyte  wished 
to  conceal  this  woman,  and  to  prevent  her 
from  going  out.  I heard  the  judge  say  to 
him,  “ Now  she  is  yours.”  Sworn  before 
me,  the  2d  of  November,  1835. 

(Signed)  W.  Robertson. 

Mary  M’Caffrey,  also  a chambermaid  in 
the  hotel  of  Mr.  Goodenough,  corroborates 
the  preceding  deposition. 

(Signed)  W.  Robertson. 


(No.  14.) 

Province  of  Lower  Canada , 

District  of  Montreal. 

Before  me,  W.  Robertson,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  district 
of  Montreal,  appeared  Henry  M’Donald, 
physician,  who,  after  taking  an  oath  on  the 
Holy  Evangelists  to  say  the  truth,  declared 
that  in  the  month  of  August  last,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  a young  woman 
called  at  his  house  with  all  the  symp- 


toms of  an  extraordinary  agitation*  and  in 
great  distress.  She  asked  ms  professional 
advice,  complaining  of  great  pains  in  the 
breast.  On  questioning  her.  learned  that 
she  had  a young  child,  whicn  she  said  was 
at  Mr.  Goodenough’s,  and  that  this  child 
was  taken  away  from  her.  She  said  that 
the  father  of  the  child  was  a Methodist 
minister,  and  general  agent  of  the  Sunday 
schools.  She  told  me  his  name,  but  I can- 
not recollect  it.  She  told  me  that  now  and 
then  her  intellectual  faculties  were  weak- 
ened in  such  a manner  that  she  could  not 
support  herself.  She  told  me  that  she  would 
be  under  great  obligation  to  me.  if  I would 
go  to  her  mother's  house,  and  get  her  child, 
and  procure  lodgings  lor  her ; that  she  was 
without  means  and  did  not  know  where  to 
go.  She  could  not  remain  with  her  mother, 
because  she  felt  that  her  conduct  had  di$- 
g raced  her  family.  I went  in  quest  of  Mrs. 
Monk,  her  mother;  she  had  just  come  in 
quest  of  her  daughter,  and  they  went  away 
together  from  my  house. 

(Signed)  Henry  M’Donald. 

Sworn  before  me  the  2d  November,  1835. 

(Signed)  W.  Robertson. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Diary  says  i 
— We  have  in  our  possession  many  other 
affidavits,  but  think  mem  useless  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  proofs  of  the  infamous  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hoyte,  are  more  than  sufficient,  and 
the  silence  of  the  calumniators  amply  proves 
what  disgrace  overwhelms  them. 


(No.  15.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning- Courier. 

Sir: — Among  the  affidavits  published  in 
your  paper  of  to-day,  relating  to  Mr.  Hoyte 
and  Maria  Monk,  I observed  a deposition 
by  Mr.  Goodenough.*  that  when  Mr.  Hoyte, 
in  the  month  of  August  last,  put  up  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee-House,  he  was  entered  as 
a Methodist  preacher,  and  agent  or  superinten- 
dent of  Sunday  schools , fyc.  It  has,  however, 
been  ascertained,  from  an  examination  of 
the  book  referred  to,  that  no  official  designa- 
tion is  appended  in  it  to  Mr.  Hoyte ’s  name. 
This  discrepancy,  Mr.  Goodenough  states, 
took  place  entirely  through  mistake,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Hoyte  was  thus  cha- 
racterized in  his  affidavit  till  he  saw  it  in 
print.  But  as  a similar  mistake  has  found 
its  way  into  several  of  the  depositions  which 
have  been  elicited  by  this  unhappy  affair,  I 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  a regularly 
appointed  Methodist  minister  of  this  city,  to 
declare  that  Mr.  Hoyte  has  never  had  any 


* No.  11,  D. 
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connexion  with  the  Methodist  society,  either 
as  a preacher  or  as  an  agent  for  Sunday 
schools ; and  I would  at  the  same  time  ex- 
press my  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  New 
York  Protestant  Vindicator  should  have  taken 
np,  and  industriously  circulated  charges  of 
so  grave  a nature  against  the  priests  and 
nuns  of  this  city,  derived  from  so  polluted  a 
source.  From  such  a species  of  vindication 
no  cause  can  receive  either  honour  or  credit. 
In  giving  this  publicity,  you  will  confer  a 
favour  on  yours,  respectfully, 

Matthew  Richey, 

Wesleyan  Minister. 

Montreal,  November  16,  1835. 


(No.  16.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Courier. 

Sir  : — A respectable  citizen  of  this  city, 
connected  with  the  American  Presbyterian 
Society,  informed  me,  a few  days  since, 
that  Mr.  Hoyte,  who  figured  so  largely  in 
the  papers  of  late,  had  been  connected  with 
some  charitable  society  in  this  city,  to  dis- 
tribute Bibles  and  tracts  in  the  eastern  town- 
ships * but  that  his  accounts  have  proved  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  he  had  been  removed 
from  the  situation.  Now,  why  do  not  those 
persons,  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hoyte’s  character,  come  forward  and  ex- 
pose him  publicly  ? 

A. 

Montreal,  Nov.  17. 

(No.  17.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Courier. 

Sir  : — Observing  in  your  paper  of  yester- 
day a communication  ascribing  silence  to 
certain  persons  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Mr.  W.  K.  Hoyte,  who  has  lately  figured 
so  largely  in  the  various  prints  of  this  city, 
and  asking  why  they  do  not  “ publicly  ex- 
pose” that  individual? 

In  reply,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
has  already  been  done,  where  alone  it  was 
deemed  requisite , (i.  e.  in  the  United  States,) 
as  will  appear  by  reference  to  a report  dated 
in  April  last,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
“New  York  Evangelist,”  with  a request 
that  it  would  “ be  copied  into  the  * Boston 
Recorder7  and  1 Vermont  Chronicle.7  77  Your 
insertion  of  this  note,  will  oblige,  respect- 
fully yours, 

Veritas. 

Montreal,  November  19,  1835. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  says : 

“ In  reference  to  the  above,  we  deem  it 


necessary  to  quote  only  the  concluding  pa- 
ragraph of  the  reply  alluded  to,  and  winch 
is  as  follows : 


[E  ] . 

From  the  New  York  Evangelist  of  April  last. 

“ Before  dismissing  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee cannot  but  express  their  deep  regret 
that  Mr.  Hoyte  has  not  complied  with  their 
wishes,  as  to  the  management  and  disposal 
of  the  books  committed  to  their  charge,  nor 
to  their  repeated  solicitations  to  keep  his 
accounts  in  a clear  and  accurate  manner. 
His  conduct  in  this  respect  being  anything 
but  Satisfactory,  they  wish  further  to  inti- 
mate to  their  friends  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  is  no  longer 
their  agent,  or  in  any  way  acting  under  their 
responsibility.* 

Thomas  M'Larend,  ) 

A.  F.  Marshall,  > Committee.77 

Henry  Lyman,  ) 

Hoyte  himself  acknowledges,  in  the  sub- 
joined communication  in  the  “ New  York 
Evangelist,”  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School 
Society. 

[F-] 

u Mr.  Leavitt  : — The  publication  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  last  1 Evangelist7  by  a-committee, 
styling  themselves  the  * Committee  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School  So- 
ciety of  Montreal,7  makes  it  proper  for  me 
to  say,  that  my  connexion  with  tnat  society 
ceased  in  November  last,  at  the  expiration 
of  my  term  of  agreement.  Their  report 
shows  how  much  had  been  done  up  to  that 
time.  Since  then  I have  been  lecturing  as 
an  agent  for  a society  at  Montreal,  recog- 
nised as  the  Montreal  Free  Church  Sunday 
School  Society,  as  may  be  seen  by  a copy 
of  the  commission  here  subjoined. 

u Respecting  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
between  myself  and  the  former  association, 
something  may  be  said  hereafter,  should 
circumstances  seem  to  require  it. 

“ W.  K.  Hoyte, 

S.  S.  Agent.77 

The  Gazette  adds : 

“ It  is  the  source  of  much  gratification  to 
us,  to  notice  the  very  general  refutation 
given  by  the  press  of  Lower  Canada,  to  the 
base  and  slanderous  imputations  recently 
cast  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
nuns  of  this  province,  by  the  ( New  York 
Protestant  Vindicator.7  Every  paper,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic^  in  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real, has  expressed  its*sentiments  upon  the 
subject,  has  bome  its  testimony  to  the  un- 
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sullied  reputation  of  those  who  have  been 
so  shamefully  misrepresented,  and  has 
scouted  the  falsehoods  propagated  by  a 
bigoted  and  fanatical  writer.  The  papers  in 
the  eastern,  townships  have  not  expressed 
their  opinions  upon  the  subject,  but  we  feel 
convinced  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
assist  their  brethren  in  the  cities,  in  giving 
an  unanimous  contradiction  from  the  press 
of  Lower  Canada,  to  charges  as  false  as  they 
are  malicious.77 

(No.  18.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

Sir: — It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary 
nature  that  I at  present  address  you  on  a 
6ubjec1fwhich,  although  I endeavour  to  avoid 
at  all  times  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  at  the 
present  moment  I consider  that  it  would  be 
a dereliction  of  duty  in  me,  towards  you 
and  your  liberal  contemporaries,  if  I ne- 
glected the  present  opportunity  oi  returning 
Uianks  for  the  noble  and  generous  manner 
in  which  you  have  vindicated  the  aspersed 
character  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  this 
city.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  the  Protestant 
press  of  Lower  Canada  ha^s  come  forward 
voluntarily  to  maintain  the  good  name  of 
their  fellow-citizens  of  a different  creed,  who, 
from  their  peculiar  avocations,  are  in  a man- 
ner prevented  from  doing  so  themselves.  At 
the  same  time?  I cannot  but  think  the  Catholic 
journals  of  this  city  are  somewhat  wanting 
m common  courtesy  to  their  contemporaries, 
in  not  sufficiently  appreciating  or  acknow- 
ledging this  generous  conduct.  Surely,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  they  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  party 
spirit  or  political  rancour,  but  candidly  and 
freely  tender  their  thanks  for  the  very  liberal 
aid  received  from  their  Protestant  friends. 
Among  other  facts  which  this  eclaircisse- 
ment  has  brought  to  light,  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  that  which  proves,  beyond  a doubt, 
the  falsehood  so  often  repeated  by  the  Mi- 
nerve  and  Papineau  party,  u that  jhe  hostility 
of  the  Scotch  to  the  Canadian  laws,  &e.,  has 
its  origin  in  a difference  of  religious  feel- 
ing.77 To  this  unfounded  assertion,  the 
British,  and  more  particularly  the  Scotch 
press,  has  given  a most  decided  negative  in 
its  present  liberal  and  honourable  course. 

A Scotch  Catholic. 

Montreal,  Nov.  17,  1835. 

To  the  “ Scotch  Catholic77  whose  letter 
appears  in  our  present  number,  we  would 
remark  that  the  Protestant  press  of  this  city, 
in  stepping  forward  defend  the  reputation 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  from  the  most  un- 


warrantable slanders,  sought  for  no  thanks, 
nor  did  they  look  for  any  reward  for  doing 
that  which,  as  “ good  chroniclers,”  it  was 
peculiarly  their  duty  to  perform.  It  was  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  truth,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  evidence  of  Protestants 
against  the  calumnies  circulated  by  a Pro- 
testant writer  possessed  greater  weight,  pro- 
bably, than  any  proceeding  from  those  who 
professed  the  creed  of  the  party  attacked. 

We  thank,  however,  our  correspondent, 
for  the  hint  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  note.  The  universal  condemnation,  by 
all  the  British  journals  in  the  province,  of 
the  articles  which  have  appeared  io  the  Npw 
York  paper,  goes  fully  to  contradict  the 
wilful  assertion  of  the  clique  writers,  that 
religious  feeling  has  an  influence  upon  the 
opinions  formed  by  the  British  inhabitants 
of  the  province,  in  opposition  to  those  enter- 
tained in  the  Assembly. 

(No.  19.) 

From  the  Quebec  Gazette. 

We  have  received  from  New  York  a copy 
of  Awful  Disclosures  by  Maria  Monk . The 
friend  who  sent  it  asks  us  only  one  ques- 
tion— “ Is  it  possible  that  what  is  said  here 
is  true?77  He  is  well  informed,  and  has 
lived  in  Canada,  yet  he  doubts.  What  will 
it  be  with  those  who  know  nothing  of  Canada, 
who  are  ignorant  and  prejudiced  ? Yet  there 
is  no  one  in  Canada,  who  is  capable  of 
judging  at  all,  that  will  not  say  everything 
is  false,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end- of 
the  book ; that  the  unfortunate  and  desperate 
woman,  who  has  been  the  prey  of  licentious 
and  avaricious  men,  is  wholly  mad;  and 
that  her  mother  has  sworn  that  she  never 
was  in  the  convent,  notwithstanding  the 
fanatics  who  exposed  Maria  Monk  in  Mont- 
real  offered  the  mother  bribes  to  swear  that 
the  daughter  was  there.  Such  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  a free  press.  In  the  United  States, 
a legislature  has  refused  to  remunerate  the 
outrage  and  total  destruction,  by  a riotous 
mob,  of  the  property  of  helpless  nuns,  whose 
industry  ana  virtues  had  amassed  a fortune 
of  80,000  dollars,  and  which  they  still  devoted 
to  the  education  and  accomplishment  of 
their  sex.  Such  is  one  of  the  effects  of  a 
free  government.  That  legislature  represents 
an  educated  people.  Such  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  education  of  the  day.  And  will 
any  one  in  his  mind  say  that  common  sense 
ana  reason  have  been  bettered  by  the  pro- 
gress?— that  poor  human  nature  is  not  weak, 
and  always  a prey  to  one  deception,  if  not 
to  another?  The  Jew  who  in  England  had 
personified  a Turkish  bashaw,  and  was 
asked  his  reason  before  being  imprisoned, 
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well  answered,  “Thish  ish  humbug,  dat  ish 
humbug,  and  all  ish  humbug !” 

(No.  20.) 

From  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  re- 
spectable journals  in  New  York  are  exposing 
the  true  character  of  Miss  Maria  Monk’s 
“ Awful  Disclosures.”  We  would  particu- 
larly direct  attention  to  the  liberal  remarks 
of  the  Evening  Star , which  is  conducted  by 
a gentleman  professing  the,  Jewish  faith. 

As  there  appears  to  be  some  quarrelling 
about  the  profits  and  the  paternity  of  this 
narrative,  we  may  reasonably  expect  soon 
to  have  the  whole  history  of  its  concoction 
brought  before  the  public. 

We  have  read  the  first  six  chapters,  and 
can  safely  say,  of  our  own  knowledge,  that 
falsehood  is  stamped  in  almost  every  line. 

We  beg  leave  to  repeat  to  our  New  York 
contemporaries  this  striking  fact  in  reference 
to  Maria  Monk.  Her  mother,  a respectable 
and  religious  woman  of  this  city,  has  sworn 
to  her  daughter’s  occasional  insanity,  and  to 
her  never  having  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  nunnery.  When  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  nuns  first  appeared  in  the  Protcstaiit 
Vindicator , they  were  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  whole  Protestant 
press  of  Lower  Canada. 

(No.  21.) 

From  the  New  York  Courier. 

Awful  Disclosures  by  Maria  Monk. — A 
book  under  this  title  has  just  been  published 
by  Howe  & Bates,  68  Chatham  Street.  We 
hasten  to  caution  the  public  against  pur- 
chasing it,  as  it  is  one  tissue  oi  lies  from 
beginning  to  end.  A second  moon  story. 
A set  of  fellows  have  lately  found  their  way 
to  this  city,  who  seize  upon  every  subject 
to  which  public  curiosity  is  alive,  and  make 
it  the  foundation  of  some  fictitious  tale. 
Reprehensible  as  this  is  in  every  case,  it  is 
particularly  so  when  the  effect  is  to  destroy 
the  character  of  ministers  of  religion.  We 
think  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  this  work,  owe  it 
to  society  to  prosecute  the  publishers  of 
these  “ awful  disclosures.” 

(No.  22.) 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Star. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

January  19,  1336. 

Sir: — In  your  notice  of  a work  published 
by  us,  entitled  “ Awful  Disclosures,  by 


Maria  Monk,”  we  think  you*  assertions  that 
the  book  is  a “catchpenny,”  and »“ that  the 
sale  was  the  main  object  oi  its  publication^” 
are  unkind,  and  calculated  to  injure  us  m 
our  business.  We  assure  you  that  if  we 
had  not  fully  believed  the  book  to  be  true, 
and  that  it  would  do  good  by  being  gene- 
rally read,  we  should  not  have  published  it. 

We  beg  to  enclose  for  your  inspection 
the  oath  of  Miss  Monk  to  the  truth  of  the 
book  in  all  its  details,  which,  after  exami- 
nation, please  return  by  the  bearer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servants, 

Howe  & Bates. 

[G.] 

(Copy.) 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Maria  Monk,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  de- 
pose and  say  that  the  statements  contained 
m the  book  entitled  “ Awful  Disclosures,” 
are  true,  and  further  saith  not 

Maria  Monk. 

Sworn,  the  9th  day  of  January,  1836,  be- 
fore me. 

S.  Warford,  Comm’r  of  Deeds. 

Remarks.— That  the  publishers  of  a work 
should  declare  that  they  would  not  have 
printed  and  circulated  the  same,  unless  they 
telieved  it  to  be  true,  is  really  a singular 
fact  in  the  annals  of  printing.  Had  they 
said,  we  would  not  have  published  the 
book,  unless  we  imagined  it  would  sell, 
they  would  have  been  generally  believed. 

Messrs.  Howe  & Bates  must  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  injured  in 
their  business;  Maria  Monk’s  book  will 
sell  well;  it  has  all  the  ingredients  to  feed 
a morbid  appetite  for  horrors ; but  we  have 
no  belief  m its  truth,  although  the  lady 
swears  to  it.  What,  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, a large,  respectable,  and  comrriercial 
city,  under  the  British  government — a city 
where  the  laws  are  respected,  to  have  mur- 
ders of  nuns,  infanticides,  and  the  most 
I gross  debaucheries,  under  the  cloak  of  re- 
i ligion.  carried  on  with  impunity ! It  is  not 
to  be  Delieved. 

We  regret  to  see  revived  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  the  old  and  exploded  charges 
against  Popery,  and  the  uniform  attacks 
made  by  one  branch  of  Christians  against 
another — of  Protestants  against  Catholics: 
and,  above  all,  the  constant  stream  of 
calumny  directed  against  Catholic  insti- 
tutions. 

We  cannot  perceive  that  the  Catholics, 
in  return,  assail  the  Protestants  and  Presby- 
terians : we  do  not  hear  of  their  attempts  to 
convert  them  to  Popery.  While  we  can 
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separate  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical 
ower  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  see  no 
anger  in  the  religion : on  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  excellent  religion  for  a vast  number  of 
its  followers — and  particularly  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  no  right  to  ao  anything  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  The  religion  that 
such  men  as  Leo  X.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Pius 
rofessed,  among  other  illustrious  names, 
oes  not  merit  this  wholesale  calumny  and 
sweeping  denunciation. 


(No.  23.) 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

Maria  Monk’s  Book.  — We  are  late  in 
noticing  this  detestable  publication,  this 
tissue  of  abominable  lies,  this  vile  appli- 
ance to  the  lowest  tastes,  the  most  gross 
ignorance,  and  the  most  blind  superstition 
of  the  day.  There  are  subjects  too  loath- 
some to  be  touched,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  The  book  to  which  we  refer  is  a 
tissue  of  palpable  lies,  a vile  fabrication 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is,  besides,  an 
attack,  gross  and  uncharitable,  on  a sect  of 
professing  Christians,  with  whom  we  may 
perhaps  differ  on  certain  points,  but  who  in 
a land  where  freedom  of  conscience  is  a 
birthright,  are  not  to  be  persecuted  with 
impunity.  Fortunately  for  the  intelligence 
of  our  citizens,  and  for  the  manliness  of 
the  American  press,  this  detestable  attack 
on  a worthy  sect  of  Christians  has  been 
properly  appreciated.  An  eastern  paper 
states  that  this  work  is  a translation  of  an 
old  canting  book,  called  “The  Gates  of 
Hell  Opened,  or  a Development  of  the 
Secrets  of  Nunneries.”  Who  were  the  mise- 
rable instigators,  or  what  is  the  character  of 
the  miserable  victim  of  their  rascality,  we 
know  not.  In  Canada,  where  the  scene  of 
this  fiction  is  laid,  and  where  the  character 
of  the  Catholics  is  fully  known,  the  book 
is  regarded  with  loathing  by  all  intelligent 
people  of  all  sects.  But  enough  of  this. 
Publishers  have  been  found — base  or  weak 
enough — to  give  to  the  world  a book  false 
on  its  very  face,  calculated  and  intended 
for  mischief,  and  assailing  a sect  which  has 
borne  the  bitterest  revilings  without  a mur- 
mur. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  the  manly 
and  liberal  feeling  of  the  public,  has  re- 
volted at  this  infamous  attempt.  There  is 
a point  beyond  which  even  persecution 
dare  not  go,  and  the  publication  of  “ Maria 
Monk”  will  aid  the  very  sect  which  it 
sought  to  destroy. 


(No.  24.) 

From  the  Boston  Pilot,  Feb.  20. 

MARIA  monk’s  AWFUL  DISCLOSURES. 

The  publishers  of  this  humbug  have 
offered  us  a reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  produce  the  book  to  which  we  alludedT  a 
few  weeks  since,  as  containing  the  articles 
which  we  had  then  seen  in  the  public  prints. 
We  will  briefly  give  an  account  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  business,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  tne 
work  in  question!  Some  time  in  1825  or 
1826,  we  were  in  the  bookstore  of  Captain 
John  Gilley,  in  State  Street,  Marblehead, 
whither  we  were  frequently  in  the  habit  ot 
resorting ; and,  on  looking  over  his  library, 
the  book  we  have  spoken  of  met  our  eye. 
We  eagerly  perused  it,  it  being  full  of  all 
manner  of  horrible  developments  of 'Papal 
iniquity,  and  at  so  [early]  an  age  the  impres- 
sion of  its  contents  was  remarkably  vivia  and 
durable.  Either  at  that  time,  or  very  shortly 
after,  we  purchased  the  book  (which  was 
much  worn,  having  an  inferior  skm  binding), 
either  of  Captain  Gilley,  at  private  sale,  or 
at  one  of  his  frequent  auctions,  for  a trifling 
sum.  Upon  reading  the  first  two  extracts 
from  Maria  Monk,  which  appeared  in  the 
apers,  viz.,  her  conversation -with  the  Lady 
uperior,  and  the  account  of  strangling  the 
nun,  we  immediately  exclaimed  to  our  wife 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  an  old  book 
containing  the  same  identical  stories,  and 
immediately  rummaged  our  little  stock  of 
books  to  mid  it — not  recollecting,  at  the 
moment,  that  we  had  lent  it  some  years 
since.  This  presently  occurred  to  our  mind, 
and  we  accordingly  indited  the  declaration 
in  the  Pilot  of  tnat  date.  These  are  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case.  Now  we  offer  % 
reward  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  person  to  whqi| 
it  was  loaned,  if  he  or  she  will  retuni1$ 
forthwith;  and  would  offer  the  whole. hxu$ 
dred  we  are  promised  by  the  publisheili 
were  it  not  that  we  think  we  deserve  a fair 
share  of  the  premium;  and  if  a man  can 
make  fifty  dollars  by  borrowing  a book  and 
not  returning  it,  he  can  have  no  reason  to 
grumble.  We  conclude  with  a very  quiet 
suggestion  to  a portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  venerable  and  respectable  town,  where 
they  gave  us  toil  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
day  and  night,  for  years,  though  we  caught 
little  or  “no  fish:”  that  if  those  who  are 
able  will  follow  the  example  of  some  of 
their  neighbours,  and  jxty  us  their  bills, 
some  of  which  have  been  standing  five 
years — and  if  others  will  return  four-fifths 
of  the  books  belonging  to  us,  now  in  their 
possession,  to  say  nothing  of  surgical  instru- 
ments ana  other  trifles,  our  puree  will  be 
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heavier  by  a number  of  hundreds — our 
library  will  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  two  hundred  volumes,  our  own  debts 
will  be  paid,  we  will  give  them  receipts, 
ask  no  questions,  and  bid  them  go  in  peace, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  we 
could  not  possibly  have  meant  the  last  para- 
graph as  a hint  at  all.  J.  S.  B. 

(No.  25.) 

From  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer,  Feb.  6. 

u AWFUL  DISCLOSURES  OF  MARIA  MONK.” 

Although  fully  aware  that  any  further 
notice  of  this  disgraceful  work — disgraceful 
to  the  wicked  woman  who  has  lent  her 
name,  and  doubly  disgraceful  to  those  who 
prompted  her— will  only  6erve  to  excite 
public'curiosity,  still  we  cannot  refrain  from 
performing  a solemn  duty  in  pointing  out 
the  atrocity  of  its  details,  and  the  still 
greater  atrocity  of  the  motives  which  un- 
doubtedly prompted  its  publication.  The 
first  glimpse  we  had  of  it  was  sufficient  to 
convince  us  , of  its  befog  a most  wilful  and 
malicious  libel ; and  in  this  decision  we  are 
folly  borne  out  by  the  following  statement 
made  in  the  columns  of  a French  paper 
published  in  Montreal,  called  LxAmi  du 
iWe. 

(This  statement  here  alluded  to  was 
given  in  our  last,  marked  No.  9.) 

Even  if  the  details  of  this  infamous  pro- 
duction had  been  true,  their  offensive  and 
disgusting  character  should  have  prevented 
any  one  who  respected  public  decency,  or 
had  the  least  regard  to  the  morals  of  society, 
from  placing  them  before  the  world.  They 
are  eminently  calculated  to  debauch  the 
imagination  of  youth,  and  bring  religion 
itself  into  contempt;  for  it  is  high  time  for 
sectarian  zealots  to  begin  to  comprehend 
that  tha  reproach  of  one  denomination  of 
Christians  more  or  less  extends  to  all. 
United  as  they  are  under  one  great  head, 
deriving  their  doctrines  and  principles  from 
the  same  common  source,  and  partaking  in 
the  same  common  nature,  they  may  rest 
assured  that  they  cannot  diminish  our  re- 
spect for  one  class  of  preachers  or  believers, 
without  detracting  from  the  divinity  of  reli- 
gion itself. 

Further  than  this.  When  mankind  see 
the  professors  of  religion,  whose  divine 
Author  most  especially  inculcates  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  mankind,  disregarding 
that  great  precept  which  embodies  all  our 
worldly  duties,  forgetting  the  example  of 
the  Saviour,  sowing  the  seeds  of  bitter 
malignant  prejudice  in  the  bosom  of  man- 


kind. and  resorting  not  only  to  reproaches, 
but  downright  calumnies;  when  they  every 
day.  nay,  every  hour  see  this,  what  must 
be  the  conclusion  they  will  draw  from  such 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  the  worst  passions 
of  our  nature  ? Will  they  not  say  in  their 
hearts,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace  have  departed  from  the  example  of 
their  divine  master,  and  instead  of  preach- 
ing peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind, 
are  become  little  better  than  foxes  with  fire- 
brands at  their  tails,  let  loose  in  the  harvest 
field  to  destroy  the  labours  of  the  righteous 
husbandman  ? 

To  read  the  different  periodicals,  dedica- 
ted to  the  propagation  of  various  creeds, 
and  coming  forth  as  the  oracles  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  true  faith,  one  would  be 
led  to  believe,  if  we  believe  them  at  all, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does 
not  abound  in  the  most  pernicious  errors, 
not  to  say  downright  blasphemies.  If  we 
were  to  read  them  all,  and  Believe  them  all, 
we  should  be  inevitably  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  true  religion  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  arguing  those  sublime 
questions  which  originate  in  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scripture,  with  the  temper, 
the  dignity,  the  devotion,  the  modesty,  be- 
coming the  subject,  and  their  own  imper- 
fect comprehension,  we  see;  with  here  and 
there  an  honourable  exception,  nothing  but 
arrogant  assertion,  contemptuous  sneers, 
unmitigated  reproach,  and  infuriated  zeal, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  grinning  defiance. 
The  doctrines  of  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, comprehending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings,  in  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world,  are  denounced  as  “ a 
stupendous  system  of  imposition  and  men- 
dacity.” “ Forgeries  and  legends  constitute 
the  sole  weapons  which  they  can  wield  in 
defence  of  their  idolatrous  community.” 
u Multitudinous,  loathsome,  and  desolating 
as  the  Egyptian  frogs,  lice,  flies,  and  locusts; 
and  blinding,  cheerless,  and  terrific  as  the 
darkness  which  was  felt,  are  the  innumera- 
ble narratives  of  the  great  lying  wonders  by 
which  the  beast  deceiveth  those  who  dwell 
on  the  earth.”  The  same  church  is  styled, 
in  a publication  pretending  to  advocate  ana 
enforce  the  Gospel  of  peace,  “The  mother 
of  harlots,”  “Tne  abomination  of  desola- 
tion ;”  its  places  of  worship  stigmatized  as 
“idolatrous  mass  houses,”  “houses  of 
death,”  and  its  clergy  “ Babylonish  priests,” 
“hare,”  “jugglers,”  and  <rsons  of  impos- 
ture.” 

And  this  is  called  defending  the  true  faith, 
propagating  the  Gospel  of  peace ! In  dis- 
seminating the  word  of  God,  they  break  the 
most  solemn  commandments ; in  propaga- 
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ting  that  faith  whose  basis  is  peace  with  all 
mankind,  they  make  war  on  their  fellow- 
creatures,  because  believing  in  the  same 
Saviour,  worshipping  the  same  God  ! And 
in  pretending  to  vindicate  their  own  belief, 
they  pour  a black,  stream  of  unmitigated 
obloquy,  on  the  belief  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Is  this  the  way  to  make  men  love 
one  another  ? Is  this  the  way  to  bring  about 
the  millennium,  when  the  lion  shall  lav 
down  with  the  lamb?  A miracle  we  fear  will 
happen  long  before  the  different  sects  of 
Christians,  worshipping  one  God  and  one 
Saviour,  lie  down  in  peace  together.  The 
natural  antipathies  ot  beasts  will  become 
reconciled,  we  apprehend,  long  ere  those 
of  the  church  militant  divines  ot  the  present ! 
age  shall  learn  to  respect  the  opinions  of 
each  other,  and  refrain  from  a war  of1 
tongues  unworthy  the  toothless  viragoes. 
They  are  filling  the  world  with  gall  and  bit- 
terness, exciting  the  ignorant  to  the  most 
malignant  fanaticism,  and  disgusting  the 
more  enlightened  by  their  ferocious,  unre- 
lenting, persecuting  zeal,  or  hypocrisy — 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whicn.  The  cool  ma- 
lignity of  the  latter  often  disguises  itself  be- 
hind the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  other,  and 
cunning  not  unfrequently  assumes  the  mask 
of  madness,  in  order  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  its  excesses.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  exterminating 
religious  wars  of  the  pen.  in  which  all  Chris- 
tian precepts  are  violated,  and  all  Christian 
duties  despised,  we  see  so  many  pious 
rogues  and  bigots  without  religion?  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a faith  exemplified 
by  such  a course  of  uncharitable  and  un- 
christian dissensions,  has  produced  thou- 
sands of  neutrals  and  as  many  thousands  of 
enemies?  Assuredly  not.  The  Christian 
religion  is  one.  It  has  the  same  God,  the 
same  Saviour,  the  same  book  of  faith,  and 
we  maintain  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  one  denomination  of  believers  into 
contempt  without  reaching  every  other. 
The  temple  of  God  has  many  pillars,  and  if 
one  be  weakened  by  violence,  or  under- 
mined by  cunning,  the  whole  edifice  will 
only  the  more  easily  be  shaken  to  the 
ground. 

While  on  this  topic,  it  would  be  unjust  in 
us,  not  to  exonerate  one  ancient  and  re- 
spectable church  from  our  general  censure. 
We  have  never  seen  in  any  of  the  organs  of 
our  own  Episcopal  Church,  the  least  indi- 
cation of  this  violence,  this  uncompromising 
bigotry.  Zealous  without  persecution,  ear- 
nest without  anger,  and  pious  without  fana- 
ticism, it  pursues  a sober,  rational,  dignified 
course,  serene  amidst  this  war  of  reproaches 
and  defiance.  Its  venerable  bishop — vene- 


rable, not  so  much  for  his  years,  as  his 
mildness,  his  courtesy,  his  learning,  and  his 
amiable  piety,  encourages  no  breaches  of 
the  commandments  of  God,  under  pretence 
of  propagating  his  religion.  The  young 
candidates  for  ordination,  we  understand, 
are  asked  by  him,  preliminary  to  their  being 
licensed— “ Will  you  maintain,  and  set  for- 
ward as  muchas  shall  lie  in  you,  quietness, 
love,  and  peace  among  all  Christian  people?” 
And  the  answer  is,  “ I will  do  so,  the  Lord 
being  my  helper.”  Long  may  the  excel- 
lent bishop  live  to  ask  the  question,  and  long 
may  his  clergy  live  to  keep  their  pro- 
mise. 

As  one  of  the  most  refreshing  specimens 
of  that  mild  and  Christian  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, which  is  characteristic  of  this  venera- 
ble church,  we  would  call  the  public  atten- 
tion to  a sermon  delivered  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Brooklyn,  on  Thanksgiving  day,  by 
Evan  M.  Johnson,  Rector.  In  these  times 
of  unchristian  strife  and  clerical  warfare,  it 
cannot  be  read  by  too  many  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  it  is  worthy  of  a pious 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ; wortny  of 
a ripe  scholar,  and  eloquent  divine,  ft  is 
eminently  calculated  to  assuage  the  furious 
zeal,  and  cool  the  fiery  bigotry  of  those  who 
believe,  or  strive  to  make  others  believe, 
that  there  is  but  one  solitary  path  to  heaven, 
and  they  the  only  sure  guides.  Had  we 
room,  we  would  make  copious  extracts  from 
this  excellent  discourse^  as  it  is.  we  can  only 
ask  forgiveness  of  the  reverend  and  worthy 
pastor,  for  having  thus  unpremeditatedly 
introduced  his  name  and  his  work  in  the 
same  article  with  one  so  totally  unworthy 
the  association. 

With  respect  to  the  “ awful  disclosures” 
of  Maria  Monk,  we  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  except  to  enjoin  it  on  all  those  whose 
names  are  coupled  with  such  infamous, 
such  unheard-ot  enormities,  forthwith  to 
commence  prosecutions  against  the  author 
and  publishers,  as  the  best  mode  of  vindi- 
cating their  own  fame  and  the  purity  of  the 
religion  they  profess.  It  is  high  time  to 
show  these  pious  incendiaries,  that  calumny 
can  no  longer  be  disseminated  under  the 
mask  of  pious  zeal,  nor  whole  communities 
libelled  under  the  pretence  of  propagating 
the  true  faith.  We  most  ardently  hope  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  Montreal  will  at  once 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  bring  these  offenders  against  per- 
sonal character,  as  well  as  public  decorum, 
to  a severe  reckoning.  We  shall  then  see 
I whether  New  York  tolerates  libels  with  the 
| same  docility  that  Boston  does  violence 
; against  a particular  denomination  of  Chris- 
I tians. 
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Never,  we  believe,  was  there  a more 
appropriate  title  to  the  description  of  a con- 
spiracy than  is  the  above,  which  has  been 
so  well  chosen  by  the  calumniators  of  the 
priests  and  nuns  of  Montreal.  The  series 
of  documents  which  we  continue  to  pub- 
lish, unfortunately,  discloses  more  of  the 
awful  turpitude  of  that  bad  party  spirit 
which  enwraps  itself  in  the  mantle  of  zeal 
and  assumes  the  name  of  religion,  than  is 
ordinarily  exhibited  to  public  view.  Would 
that  we  could  Hatter  ourselves  in  the  hope 
that  such  malignity  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
That  is,  however,  impossible.;  our  own  ob- 
servations, our  own  experience,  our  own 
memory  too  strongly  testify  to  the  contrary. 
We  write  not  of  transactions  fifty  or  of  one 
hundred  years  ago ; we  do  not  look  across 
the  Atlantic,  we  confine  our  view  to  our 
own  Union,  we  keep  within  the  limits  of 
half  a dozen  years.  We  could  not,  if  we 
would,  hide  from  our  fellow-citizens,  from 
our  neighbours,  from  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  doings  of  the  Boston  mob,  the  mockery 
of  justice  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts, 
the  character  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  ; 
we  cannot  obliterate  the  dark  stain  of  ca- 
lumny from  not  only  the  publications  in 
Pittsburg,  but  from  their  religious  cotempo- 
raries who  so  eagerly  caught  and  blazoned 
the  falsehood:  we  cannot,  if  we  desired  it, 
cover  the  abominable  mass  of  moral  pesti- 
lence engendered  at  New  York,  and  spread- 
ing its  poisonous  infection  to  the  remotest 

Suarters  of  our  country;  we  cannot  destroy 
le  recollections  of  those  who  in  Baltimore 
have  heard  the  grossest  crimes  charged 
upon  the  most  inoffensive  persons;  neither 
can  we  destroy  the  pages  which  will  con- 
vey the  foul  libels  to  after  times  as  they 
have  already  borne  them  to  distant  regions. 
The  Beechers,  the  Breckenridges,  the  Brown- 
lees, and  others  of  this  description  have  not 
been  idle. 

The  spots  which  we  have  indicated  are 
but  sparse  exemplifications  of  the  assertion 
that  we  make,  of  the  prevalence  of  a spirit 
which  is  as  opposed  to  Christian  justice  and 
to  Christian  charity,  as  it  is  degrading  to 
the  society  which  encourages  or  tolerates 
its  exhibition.  If  we  have  named  indivi- 
duals it  is  not  because  we  have  any  private 
feeling  of  unkindness  towards  them,  for  we 
know  them  not,  we  are  not  aware  of  having 
ever  seen  either  of  them,  nor  are  we  desi- 
rous of  beholding  them ; it  is  not  because 
they  differ  from  us  in  religion,  for  very 
many  of  our  dearest  and  kindest  friends 
dissent  as  extensively  from  our  faith  as 
these  men  do ; but  it  is  because  in  their 


name  and  under  their  auspices,  and  in 
many  instances  by  themselves,  those  un- 
founded statements  have  been  publicly 
made,  which  were  calculated  to  destroy,  if 
they  should  be  credited,  the  existence  of 
our  religion  and  of  ourselves  in  these 
republics. 

This  bad  spirit  is  as  destructive  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  Christianity  itself.  For  should  the 
fanatical  host  be  this  year  successful  against 
Catholics,  no  one  could  suppose  it  would 
rest  content  with  their  ruin ; the  Unitarian, 
the  Universalist,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Lu- 
theran, the  Quaker,  ana  others  would  suc- 
cessively be  immolated  by  this  self-consti- 
tuted priesthood  of  intolerance  at  the  shrine 
of  its  idol.  And  who  could  imagine  that 
they  who  have  already  sought  to  dictate  to 
Congress  the  mode  in  which  the  Sabbath 
should  be  observed,  would,  when  in  the 
very  flush  of  victory,  betray  that  cause  of 
the  Lord  for  which  so  much  had  been 
endured,  for  which  so  much  had  been 
achieved  ? If  our  liberties  are  in  danger, 
our  fellow-citizens  will  discover  that  we 
have  more  formidable  antagonists  to  con- 
tend against  than  are  the  Pope  and  Prince 
Metteniich. 

We  must  take  this  up  in  our  next. 


(No.  26.) 

From  the  Churchman,  N.  Y.  Feb.  13. 

TOLERATION — COURIER  AND  ENQUIRER — MARIA 
MONK — CATHOLIC  HERALD,  ETC. 

We  promised  last  week  to  offer  some 
further  remarks  on  the  sentiments  which 
ought  to  be  cherished  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  we  intended  to  re- 
deem our  pledge  by  the  republication,  with 
a running  comment  of  our  own,  of  a part  of 
a sermon  which  is  little  known,  but  which 
is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  ever  seen  on 
the  subject ; and  is  admirably  adapted,  at 
the  present  time,  to  calm  the  exasperation 
of  the  public  mind.  Since  then,  however, 
we  have  seen  the  letter  of  Bishop  Kenrick, 
and  have  preferred  to  introduce  this  to  our 
readers  before  it  had  lost  its  novelty,  and 
reserve  the  other  topic  another  we^k.  Mean- 
time, as  bearing  on  the  same  point,  we 
transfer  to  our  columns  part  of  an  excellent 
article  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  of 
Saturday  last,  called  forth  by  the  “ Awful 
Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk.”  And  as  we 
have  mentioned  this  book,  we  will  give  it  a 
word  in  passing.  We  were  duly  favoured 
with  a copy  of  it,  and  from  the  first  glance 
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which  we  gave  it,  resolved  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  it,  nor  in  any  way  to 
bestow  on  it  the  slightest  notice.  And  we 
still  think  this  would  have  been  the  proper 
course  for  the  press,  both  religious  and  se- 
cular, to  pursue.  The  tiling  is  too  utterly 
contemptible  to  receive  a moment’s  atten- 
tion,— and  to  notice  it,  even  in  the  way  of 
censure,  is  to  yield  it  more  honour  than  it 
deserves,  and  to  promote  the  designs  of  the 
publishers,  by  giving  it  a currency  which, 
if  unnoticed,  it  could  never  obtain.  The 
little  which  we  have  read  in  the  book  in- 
clines us  to  believe  that  it  is,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  a tissue  of  deliberate  falsehood, 
at  least  in  reference  to  the  nunneries  in 
Canada.*  That  nunneries  have,  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  places,  been  the  theatres  of 
licentiousness — that  they  are  liable  to  the 
abuses  which  are  charged  upon  them — and 
that  the  nature  and  tendency  of  monastic 
institutions  are  bad,  we  have  not  a doubt. 
The  great  abuses  which  resulted  from  them 
before  the  Reformation,  and  which  have 
been  since,  at  different  times,  brought  to 
light  in  the  old  countries,  are  known  to 
every  reader  of  history.  The  disclosures 
effected  by  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable 
De  Ricci  alone  were  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  have  shaken  the  faith  of  their  most 
bigoted  advocates,  and  led  to  their  suppres- 
sion for  ever.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized 
by  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  to  discourage 
such  institutions,  and  regard  them  with  sus- 
picion.! Still,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  the  abuses  which  have  grown  out  of 
them  are  abuses , and  nothing  more ; and  to 
suppose  that  the  institutions  are  expressly 
organized  and  conducted  with  a view  to  the 
perpetration  of  covert  licentiousness  and 
crime,  is  a violation  not  more  of  charity 
than  of  common  sense.  Some  writer  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  has  said  that 
evil  cannot  be  abused,  but  that  whatever  is 
abused  must  be  gooa;  and  hence,  he  ar- 
gues, religion,  being  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  is  naturally  the  most  abused.  With- 
out stopping  to  examine  this  aphorism, 
which  the  reader  may  ponder  at  his  leisure, 


* We  throw  in  this  clause,  because  the  book 
is  said  to  be  a translation,  with  merely  a change 
of  expression,  of  a Spanish  book,  descriptive  of 
some  old  nunneries  m Portugal;  in  which  case 
it  may  be  substantially  true. 

t [For  a vindication  of  monastic  piety  see 
11  Essay  on  Penance  and  Austerities,”  in  Part  I., 
“ Discourse  on  Habiting  an  Ursuline  Nun,”  in 
Part  IV.,  “ Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,”  “British 
Critic,”  and  “British  Magazine,”  passim,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Tractarian  school  in  the  Eng* 
glish  Church  generally.] 


we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  mo- 
nastic institutions  originate  in  pure  inten- 
tions, and  have  been  productive  of  good. 
We  do  not'  advocate  the  kind  of  piety 
which  gives  birth  to  them ; it  is  ascetic  ana 
anti-social,  and  such  as  the  benign  Founder 
of  our  faith  never  intended  to  inspire;  ne- 
vertheless it  is  piety  still,  and  they  who 
cherish  it  are  Christians,  and,  though  mis- 
guided, their  intentions  are  pure,  and  they 
aim  to  do  good  The  rage  for  monastic  life 
in  England  a thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  was  something  like  the  rage  for 
religious  revivals  which  has  recently  scathed 
the  United  States, — a manifestation  of  the 
religious  spirit,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  age  and  people  among  whom  it  pre- 
vailed. “In  the  year  731,”  says  the  vene- 
rable Bede,  “ peace  being  established  in 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  both  the 
nobility  and  the  common  people,  laying 
aside  the  exercise  of  iheir  arms,  betook 
themselves  to  monasteries,  and  persuaded 
their  children  to  accept  the  ecclesiastic  ton- 
sure  and  retire  thither  too.  But  whither  this 
will  tend.”  he  adds,  “time  must  show.” 
And  Mr.  Cressy,  who  says  some  truth  un- 
der a load  of  fable,  tells  of  we  know  not 
how  many  illustrious  ladies  of  noble  and 
royal  blood  who  took  the  veil  at  this  memo- 
rable time.  Now,  we  know  that  both  our 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  brethren 
will  be  alike  horror-struck  at  the  avowal,*- 
but  we'  speak  with  all  seriousness  when  we 
say  that  we  regard  this  as  a great  “ revival 
of  religion.”  The  people  were  inflamed  by 
the  most  zealous  preachers  of  their  age. 
and  instigated  to  renounce  the  world  ana 
devote  themselves  to  God.  And  they  did 
so  under  the  influence  of  sincere,  and  heat- 
ed, and  misguided  piety.  Time,  said  the 
historian,  will  show  the  result;  and  it  was 
not  long  in  appearing  for,  at  a later  period, 
the  same  venerable;  authority  declares, 
“For  thirty  years  past  our  country  hath 
been  infatuated  with  this  mad  error.” 
“There  are  many,”  he  says  in  his  letter  to 
Egbert,  Bishop  of  York,  recommending  the 
reduction  of  monasteries,  “and  very  great 
foundations  of  this  kind,  which,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  are  neither  profitable  to  God 
nor  man.”  We  will  not  follow  the  veneia- 
ble  saint  in  the  abuses  which  he  depicts, 
but  be  content  to  say  that  they  were  such 
as,  when  they  had  reached  a more  aggra- 
vated and  intolerable  pitch,  compelledthe 
English  Church  to  rise,  assert  the  origiual 
right  which  she  had  as  a Catholic  Church, 
before  the  monk  Augustine  came  to  her 
shores,  shake  off  the  ursurped  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  tear  up,  root  and 
branch,  (and  may  they  never  again  be 
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planted !)  institutions  which,  once  pure  and 
of  high  repute,  had  degenerated  into  dens 
of  laziness  and  dissoluteness.  But  with  all 
their  abuses,  who  can  deny  that  monaste- 
ries were  meant  for  good,  and  that  they  did 

rl?  Every  one  knows  that  they  were 
retreats  of  contemplative  piety — which 
ought  to  have  been  actively  engaged ; the 
prisons  of  learning — which,  in  this  blessed 
age,  is  most  thoroughly  emancipated ! and 
the  asylums  of  poverty  and  wretchedness — 
the  best  that  tne  times  afforded.  Let  the 
boisterous  maligners  of  convents  and  nun- 
neries remember  that  the  spirit  in  which 
they  originated  was -a  misdirected,  indeed, 
but  yet  a religious  spirit ; and  that  on  the 
same  principle  on  which,  for  their  abuses, 
the  Protestant  denounces  them  with  whole- 
sale maledictions,  the  Romanist  may  in 
turn  represent  the  most  extensive  revivals 
of  religion  in  modem  times,  in  consequence 
of  their  abuses,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Satan. 
We  know  that  Protestants  and  Romanists 
both  may  be  found  who  deal  in  such  sweep- 
ing censures;  but  we  envy  neither  the  phi- 
losophy nor  religion  of  die  one  or  the  outer. 
But  while  the  bigots  of  both  sides  are  din- 
ning the  world  with  their  blasts,  the  calm 
Christian  observer  may  be  permitted  to 
think  that  the  religious  institutions  of  all 
Christian  denominations  are  meant  for  di- 
rect good,  though,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
conducted  by  human  beings,  they  are 
always  productive  of  incidental  evil.  In- 
structed Dy  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
a knowledge  of  human  nature,  we  may 
safely  say  that  monastic  institutions  are 
greatly  in  danger  of  evil ; but  it  is  not  safe, 
nor  reasonable,  nor  Christian,  to  impeach, 
in  a general  way,  the  sincerity  of  their  in- 
mates and  managers.  In  this,  as  in  other 
features  of  their  system,  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  more  guarded  since  the  Refor- 
mation than  before ; and  have  done  far  bet- 
ter in  countries  where  they  are  stimulated 
by  Protestant  vigilance,  than  where  they 
themselves  form  an  entire  population.  No 
impartial  person  can  deny  that  there  are  at 
least  some  orders  of  nuns  in  the  old  coun- 
tries, among  whom  those  may  be  found 
whose  holy  and  devoted  lives  put  the  effe- 
minate piety  of  many  luxurious  Protestants 
to  the  blush.  For  our  own  part  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  their  piety — allied  though 
it  be  to  fanaticism — and  their  good  works, 
wherever  they  are  found,  ana  appeal  to 
them  as  the  trophies  of  our  Christianity.  Of 
the  nunneries  in  Canada,  in  particular,  we 
know  but  little ; but  we  have  seen  the  most 
respectable  journals  in  Montreal  denounce 
with  unbounded  indignation  statements  cre- 
dited to  that  vile  print,  the  Protestant  Vindi- 
vol.  v.  24 


c&tor,  and  bear  high  and  united  attestation 
to  the  purity  of  those  who  were  assailed. 
On  this  evidence,  the  best  we  can  obtain, 
we  must  rest;  and  though  we  should  be 
quite  ready  to  believe  in  any  well-attested 
abuses,  yet  to  believe  that  institutions  which 
have  tne  confidence  of  many  of  the  first 
citizens  of  the  British  provinces,  are  already 
a match  for  the  most  obscure  and  infamous 
monasteries  of  Sp&in,  Portugal,  or  Italy, — 
and  thatj  too,  on  the  authority  of  Maria 
Monk. — is  what  we  are  not  likely  to  do 
until,  to  borrow  the  metaphor  of  a cotem- 
porary, we  are  blessed  “ with  the  ostrich 
stomach  of  a Romish  faith.” 

But  Maria  Monk  has  carried  us  off  in  a 
tangent,  and  we  must  now  go  back  to  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  begging  pardon  for 
putting  his  name  in  such  company,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  courtesy  with  which  he  al- 
ludes to  2 le  church  of  which  we  are  an  un- 
worthy member,  and  to  the  bishop  under 
whose  paternal  supervision  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  minister.  We  desire  to  ment  his 
good  opinion,  and  to  have  him  make  the 
pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  standard  by 
which  to  form  it.  In  what  he  says  about 
religious  newspapers  we  cordially  concur ; 
take  them  all  in  all — their  old  wives’  tales, 
their  vapourish  religion,  their  inflammatory 
appeals,  and  their  angry  controversies — we 
are  disposed  to  think  them  rather  a curse 
than  a messing.  * * # 

We  are  soriy  to  be  thought  vituperative, 
but  we  must  speak  plainly.  We  have  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subjects  of  idolatry 
and  fanaticism,  and  we  sincerely  believe 
the  Romish  Church  to  be  fairly  chargeable 
with  encouraging  both  on  a large  and  sys- 
tematic scale ; and  as  to  make  such  a de- 
claration, is  an  honest  expression  of  opi- 
nion, it  ought  not  to  be  accounted  “ vitupe- 
ration.” We  desire  to  regard  Roman  Ca- 
Christians,  and  as 


tholics,  nevertheless,  as  Christians,  and  as 
brethren,  to  treat  them  accordingly,  and  to 
give  them  all  due  credit  for  their  good 
deeds  and  piety. 


(No.  27.) 

From  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Converse. 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  4th,  1836. 

Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk; 
New  York:  published  by  Howe  and  Bates. 
— This  book  professed  to  narrate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  author  during  a residence  of  five, 
years  as  a novice,  and  two  years  as  a nun, 
m the  Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery  at  Montreal.  Its 
disclosures  are  horrible.  It  exhibits  the  nun- 
nery as  the  abode  of  licentiousness,  infer- 
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nal  cruelty,  and  murder,  as  well  as  gross 
superstition.  We  know  not  whether  its  dis- 
closures are  well  authenticated.  If  true, 
they  may  serve  as  a beacon  to  nominal 
Protestants  who  favour  this  form  of  super- 
stition ; but  the  publication  of  such  scenes 
is  not  probably  the  best  method  to  convert 
Papists.  Sold  by  Yale  & Wyatt. 


(No.  28.) 

From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Telegraph,  March  5. 

SHAMEFUL. 

The  warfare  of  one  sect  of  Christians 
upon  another  is  certainly  the  plague  and 
disgrace  of  a faith,  in  doctrine  eminently 
peaceful  and  charitable — in  point  of  precept, 
the  fittest  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to 
be  called  the  religion  of  good  will.  Tnat 
good  will  should  be  such  as  can  embrace 
not  merely  the  casual  and  light  differences 
of  opinion,  between  those  holding  the  same 
common  form  of  belief,  but  can  lift  itself 
into  a charity,  a beneficence,  a mutual  tole- 
rance and  kindness  as  broad,  as  warm,  as 
enlightened,  as  universal,  as  the  day  itself, 
that  shines  as  kindly  upon  the  lowest  worm 
as  upon  the  proudest  and  mightiest  of  our 
own  all-subduing  race.  Christianity,  in- 
deed, forsakes  itself,  abandons  whatever  is 
divinest,  in  its  own  peculiar  spirit,  when  it 
turns  the  persecutor,  the  harasser;  of  those 
whom  the  order  oi  Providence  itself  has, 
by  the  accidents  of  country;  or  birth,  or 
education,  placed  under  a different  mode 
of  belief.  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  that 
unhappy  zeal  which  can  turn  Christian  sects 
themselves  into  fierce  and  rancorous  ene- 
mies, pursuing  each  other  with  a hate  as 
causeless  as  it  is  vindictive  ? 

With  this  species  of  debate  we  rarely  in- 
terfere. It  is  not  of  our  vocation.  But  we 
hold  very  simple  ground  in  all  this  sort  of 
controversy — the  party,  or  person,  or  sect 
stirring  dispute— he  who  plagues  or  attempts 
to  injure  another  in  a matter  which  con- 
cerns nobody  but  the  individual  himself 
and  God — must  be  in  the  wrong.  In  our 
countiy  this  is  the  peat  general  rule  which 
should  be  enforced  against  all  who  disturb 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  vehemence 
of  their  own  private  opinions. 

For  this  reason,  we  have  once  before,  in 
tfie  simple  discharge  of  our  duty  as  con- 
servators of  public  right,  felt  ourselves 
bound  to  raise  our  voices  against  the  sys- 
tematic efforts  which  have  been  lately 
making  to  get  up  a popular  alarm  and 
crusade  against  the  Catholics.  That  sect, 
let  its  character  and  organization  be  what  it 
may  in  European  countries,  is  here,  as  to 


public  liberty  and  intelligence,  right , the 
moment  it  is  assailed  by  methods,  the  em- 
ployment of  which  against  others  was,  in 
its  time  of  domination,  its  great  reproach. 
If  it  is  alleged  yet  to  resort  to  such  in  coun- 
tries where  it  has  an  unbridled  ascendency, 
why,  the  whole  matter  is,  that  it  does  pre- 
cisely what,  in  point  of  historical  fact,  all 
sects  do  as  soon  as  they  become  strong 
enough.  And  for  what  is  it,  that  we  are  to 
be  induced  to  condemn  the  Catholics  as 
persecutors— enemies  of  both  civil  and  reli- 

S'ous  freedom  ? Truly  for  no  other  purpose 
an  this : that  the  hostile  sects  denouncing  them 
may  imitate  precisely  what  they  accuse ! 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  public  of 
the  atrocious  outrage  committed  last  year 
in  Boston,  against  an  amiable,  pious,  and 
most  charitable  society  of  females,  whose 
property,  of  about  $80,000 — the  accumu- 
lated fruits  of  many  years  of  harmless  in- 
genuity and  labour — was  all  destroyed  in  a 
single  night — their  very  persons  scarcely 
escaping.  This,  revolting  fact — the  shame 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a lasting  stigma  upon 
her  laws — has  been  followed  by  no  public 
redress  nor  compensation ; and  the  helpless 
and  ruined  victims  of  bigot  fury  and  credulity 
have  been  compelled  to  see£  shelter  in  re- 
gions more  liberal  and  humane. 

Such  could  be  the  fruits,  in  this  free  coun- 
try, of  a religious  libel.  Without  trial, 
without  examination,  without  proof,  upon 
the  mere  accusation  of  a single  informant, 
of  character  entirely  questionable,  a com- 
munity of  defenceless  women,  gentle,  unof- 
fending, pious,  benevolent,  industrious,  and 
useful,  is  beset  by  a furious  mob  ; chased 
from  the  retreat  in  which  charity  and  their 
own  labour  had  sought  to  place  them  apart 
from  the  ruder  scenes  of  life,  and  made,  in 
a single  night,  beggars  and  vagrants. 

But  this  terrible  spirit  of  mutual  persecu- 
tion stops  not  at  a single  exploit  oi  havoc. 
Inhumanity  is  not  yet  exhausted  ; a single 
convent  only  has  yet  been  destroyed.  If  in 
Massachusetts  Catholics  have  none  of  the 
privileges  of  citizens  nor  Christians,  nor 
even  sex,  there  are  yet  other  states  where  a 
beastly  rabble  cannot,  with  impunity,  plun- 
der and  sack  their  religious  retreats,  lip, 
then,  O bigotry ! It  is  lime  to  be  a doing. 
Pour  fresh  inventions  into  the  ready  ear  of 
fanatic  credulity.  Whisper  of  chains,  and 
racks,  and  dungeons  under  ground.  Con- 
jure up  mysteries  and  horrors,  such  as  the 
prolific  brain  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  could  alone 
create;  and  heap  them  all  upon  the  poor 
heads  of  a few  unhappy  nuns  and  friars, 
whose  poverty,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  celi- 
libacy  are  the  very  last  things  to  find  imita- 
tors  in  America.  Alarm  the  country  for  its 
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liberties.  Carry  us  back,  not  only  acros  the 
ocean,  but  into  a past  century;  and,  in  an 
age  and  among  a people  like  ours,  run  us 
mad  with  the  apprehension  of  a Popish  plot ! 

Such  is  the  object  of  a fresh  religious 
forgery  which  has  lately  been  brought  out 
in  the  North,  and  is  greedily  s waul  owed 
there  by  the  dupeiy  of  the  hour.  It  is  en- 
titled “ Avfid  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk 
and  gives  a shocking  picture  of  the  aban- 
doned licentiousness  of  convents.  And  its 
monstrous  tales  will,  no  doubt,  pass  for  ample 
evidence  against  a whole  sect  of  Christians, 
although  the  witness  herself  would  appear, 
upon  her  own  testimony,  to  have  [been] 
the  habitual  victim  and  partaker  of  the  very 
crimes  that  she  describes ! She  who  is  sucn 
strong  evidence  against  herself,  can  be  held 
no  evidence  against  anybody  else.  The 
character  of  her  book,  however,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  remarks  on  it 
taken  from  the  New  York  Spectator — a 
pious,  but  liberal  paper. 

(Here  follow  the  extracts,  which  we  have 
marked  No.  23  and  No.  19.) 


(No.  29.) 

From  the  Charleston  Observer,  March  12. 

MARIA  MONK'S  AWFUL  DISCLOSURES. 

Why  do  Roman  Catholic  papers  print 
column  upon  column,  and  page  upon  page, 
to  prove  that  this  little  book  is  a libel  upon 
their  faith — a slander  upon  their  conventB — 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  credit  ? Com- 
mon sense  dictates  a summary  way  of 
silencing  for  ever  the  calumny,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  a calumny.  If,  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  work,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  or 
whatever  be  the  title  of  the  representative 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Canada— or  if  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  convent,  respecting  which  these  dis- 
closures are  made,  had  taken  with  him  two 
or  three  gentlemen  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity, and  given  them  a fair  opportunity  of 
examining  the  whole  establishment,  cells, 
vaults,  and  aU,  their  testimony  in  a few 
lines,  if  the  book  be  not  true,  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  public 
of  the  fact  But  as  the  case  now  stands, 
the  more  they  write  to  discredit  the  testi- 
timony  of  Miss  Monk,  the  more  fully  will  it 
be  believed  that  it  is  no  fiction. 


(No.  30.) 

from  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Herald,  Feb.  25. 

AWFUL  DISCLOSURES. 

The  affidavits  relative  to  the  infamous 
book  bearing  the  above  title,  which  has 


lately  issued  from  the  New  York  press,  have 
a better  claim  to  be  termed  u awful  disclo- 
sures” than  the  contemptible  fabrication 
which  they  confute.  Our  readers  are  al- 
ready aware  that  the  leading  journals  of 
New  York  have  expressed  unqualified  in- 
dignation and  disgust  at  this  last  attempt  to 
abuse  public  credulity  and  calumniate  the 
sacred  asylums  of  pi^y.  Long  since  the 
Protestant  editors  at  Montreal  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  purity  of  those  whom  the  reve- 
rend editors  of  the  “ Protestant  Vindicator,” 
had  so  wantonly  and  wickedly  maligned. 
To  say  one  word  in  defence  of  injured  inno- 
cence and  outraged  decency,  is,  surely,  not 
necessary  on  our  part,  but  we  cannot  ab- 
stain from  remarking  on  the  morbid  appe- 
tite for  calumny  which  such  works  as  “ Six 
Months  in  a Convent,”  and  “ Maria  Monk.” 
too  clearly  prove  to  exist.  What,  we  would 
ask,  is  the  reason  that  every  tale  of  scandal 
is  so  speedily  devoured  Dy  a Protestant 
public — provided  the  scene  be  laid  in  a 
convent,  and  the  dramatis  persona  be  monks 
or  nuns?  To  us  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  the 
effect  of  error  to  increase  that  unhappy  pro- 
pensity of  our  nature,  by  which  we  more 
readily  believe  in  the  faults  than  the  virtues 
of  others.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  un- 
happy Henry  VIII.,  when  the  alleged  crimes 
of  the  inmates  of  religious  houses — the  ruins 
of  which  still  remain  to  attest  the  creative 
power  of  Catholicity  and  the  destructive 
spirit  of  the  miscalled  Reformation — formed 
the  pretext  for  the  plunder  of  a rapacious 
monarch  and  his  greedy  flatterers,  what  a 
mass  of  calumny  has  not  been  poured  forth 
against  all  that  was  venerable  in  the  past, 
or  respectable  in  the  present  generations? 
The  accursed  spirit  seems  to  have  gathered 
strength  from  ner  past  efforts,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  centuries,  in  an  age  of  light, 
and  in  countries  where  intellect  is  supposed 
to  have  made  its  most  gigantic  strides,  we 
find  the  same  disposition  on  the  part  of  most 
people,  to  credit  every  fiction  which  ascribes 
hypocrisy  and  depravity  to  thousands  of 
their  fellow-Christians.  One  can  scarcely 
say  whether  the  absurdity  of  these  ill-con- 
cocted  tales  does  not  surpass  their  venom- 
ous malignity.  Nor  are  they  the  produc- 
tions of  ignorance,  which  might  be  excused, 
but,  in  many  cases,  proceed  from  sources 
whence  we  might  expect  something  of  a 
different  character.  The  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  published,  as  its  name  imports, 
by  members  of  that  body,  some  time  since, 
assured  its  readers  that  the  churches  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York, 
had  dungeons  prepared  for  the  Protestants 
of  these  respective  cities!!!  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  tale  was  piously  believed 
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by  many  who  glory  in  having  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Popish  credu- 
lity. But  our  wonder  at  the  gullibility  of 
our  transatlantic  friends  ceases  when  we 
know  that,  in  the  metropolis  of  a neighbour- 
ing state,  a vile  fanatic  had  the  audacity  to 
tell  the  congregation  he  disgraces,  or  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  reads  his  “ re- 
Ugious”  calumnies,  that  the  cathedral  of  that 
city  was  erected  oveJwquisitorial  dungeons, 
ana  he  seriously  advised  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers, that,  in  case  of  his  disappearance, 
the  vaults  of  the  cathedral  should  be  dili- 
gently searched. 

The  publishers  of  the  profligate  work 
which  has  occasioned  these  remarks  have 
had  the  unparalleled  audacity  to  declare 
that  the  tale  cannot  be  disproved  as  false, 
until  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Montreal  shall  have 
been  subjected  to  the  examination  of  a 
Charlestown  mob,  we  suppose.  Tales  of 
horror  were  circulated  last  summer,  regard- 
ing St.  Clare’s  Nunnery  at  Pittsburg,  but 
the  malignants,  lav  and  clerical,  having 
dared  to  implicate  tne  character  of  respecta- 
ble clergymen,  were  obliged^  by  the  whole- 
some terrors  of  the  law,  to  sign  retractions, 
which  were  evidently  more  the  result  of 
fear  than  the  evidence  of  good  principle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances  that  the  story  of  Rebecca 
Reed,  the  disclosures  of  Maria  Monk;  and 
the  dark  insinuations  of  the  “ Christian 
Herald,”  were  all  triumphantly  proved  to  be 
falsehoods,  originating  m the  worst  of  mo- 
tives, what  a load  of  obloauy  would  not 
these  vile  productions  have  neaped  on  our 
institutions.  And  yet,  so  prepared  is  the 
public  to  believe  every  tale  of  wonder  which 
will  strengthen  the  prejudices  already  too 
strong,  that  were  a new  heroine  to  start  up, 
and  have  discretion  enough  to  confine  her 
romance  within  the  limits  of  probability,  we 
are  persuaded  she  would  have  numerous 
and  devout  believers.  So  fatally  successful 
have  been  the  ministers  of  error  in  instilling 
into  the  public  mind  a hatred  of  Catholic 
truth,  ana  of  those  sacTed  retreats  where,  to 
use  the  language  of  a distinguished  Pro- 
testant writer,  “ Those  who  are  better  than 
the  world  in  their  youth,  or  weary  of  it  in 
their  old  age,  find  a secure  asylum  from  its 
dangers.” 

(No.  31.) 

From  the  Pittsburg  American  Manufacturer. 

THE  AWTUL  DISCLOSURES  OF  MARIA  MONK. 

A vile  publication  has  appeared,  bearing 
the  above  title.  It  purports  to  be  an  account 
by  a female,  of  the  manner  of  conducting 


the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery  of  Montreal,  Cana- 
da, which  if  true,  would  mark  the  nunnery 
as  a place  exceeding  in  wickedness  the 
vilest  brothel  and  house  of  prostitution  in 
the  land.  The  account  contained  in  this 
book,  concerning  said  nunnery,  is,  however, 
precisely  for  the  stamp  as  the  recent  fabri- 
cations against  the  virtuous  females  of  St 
Clare  Seminary,  near  this  city,  which  fabri- 
cations originated  with  long-raced  villains, 
pretending  great  sanctity  of  character.  Some 
of  them  are  now  well  Known,  and  held.by 
the  public  in  the  light  they  deserve,  as  the 
vilest  of  slanderers.  The  story  ot  Maria 
Monk  is,  we  say,  precisely  like  those  against 
the  ladies  of  St.  Clare,  that  is,  utterly  false. 
It  appears  that  Maria  Monk  was  an  aban- 
doned character,  who,  some  time  since,  had 
an  illegitimate  child  in  an  almshouse,  the 
father  of  which  she  stated  at  the  time  of 
her  accouchement^  was  a physician  in  Mont- 
real Her  book  is  the  work  of  some  ac- 
complished scoundrels,  who  doubtless  have 
two  objects  in  view — viz.:  to  traduce  the 
Catholics  and  their  religion,  and  to  make 
money  by  imposing  on  public  crddulity. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  book,  it  is  said, 
are  really  translations  from  an  old  Spanish 
work  against  nunneriesy  Maria’s  book, 
however,  is  too  execrable  a thing  to  receive 
favour  from  any  portion  of  respectable  so- 
ciety, and  it  will  therefore  defeat  the  inten- 
tion of  its  authors,  as  they  will  not  reap 
from  it,  either  money  or  fame. 

(No.  32.) 

From  the  Winchester  Republican. 

SLANDER  EXPOSED. 

11  But  time  is  faithful  to  his  trust, 

Only  awaitt  thou  pining  dust, 

And  far  o’er  fancy’s  wildest  flight, 

Will  fly  the  eagle’s  wings  of  riuht.” 

The  truth  is  out  at  last  with  regard  to  the 
pretended  disclosures  of  Maria  Monk,  a pre- 
tended nun  of  the  Montreal  convent,  of  whom 
our  readers  have  heard.  From  the  affidavits 
of  her  own  mother , and  several  residents  of 
Montreal,  it  seems  that  she  is  no  Catholic— 
that  she  and  her  mother  are  Protestants, 
that  she  was  never  in  the  nunnery  after  her 
eighth  year,  previously  to  which,  she  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education,  gratu- 
itously, from  the  ladies  of  the  convent— -that 
she  was  seduced  by  a wretch  professing  to 
be  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  a teacher  of  a 
Protestant  Sunday  school  in  Montreal,  for 
whose  individual  crime  the  Protestants  are, 
of  course,  in  the  eye  of  justice,  not  to  be 
held  responsible.  There  are  bad  men 
amongst  all  sects— bad  Catholics  and  bad 
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Protestants,  bnt  to  hold  any  sect  responsible 
for  the  crimes  of  isolatedprofessors  of  either, 
is  neither  sensible  nor  Christian  conduct. 

Unless  we  are  much  mistaken  in  our  es- 
timate of  the  American  character,  fanatics 
and  hypocrites  will  ere  long  leam  tne  eternal 
truth  that  persecution  builds  up,  instead  of 
prostrating , its  victims. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  in  a land  of  freedom, 
fanatics  should  be  found  daring  enough  to 
outrage  the  principles  of  human  liberty  by  sys- 
tematic slander  of  any  Christian  sect,  whe- 
ther Catholic  or  Protestant? 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  over-righteous, 
and  in  all  humility,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  we  are  not  as  good  as  we  ought  to  be 
— but  against  intolerance,  slander,  and  false- 
hood, whether  it  come  from  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  we,  as  free  citizens  of  a free  coun- 
try, will  take  our  stand  and  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  unjustly  aspersed  and  injured. 

(No.  33.) 

From  the  Montreal  Irish  Advocate,  March  8. 

A pamphlet  reached  us  yesterday,  com- 
prising twenty-four  pages,  and  entitled,  u A 
Review  of  the  Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria 
Monk,  in  which  the  facts  are  represented  as 
fairly  stated  and  candidly  examined,77  by 
G.  Vale,  84  Rosevelt  Street,  New  York. 

It  is  a sickening  subject,— one,  perhaps, 
too  puerile  for  further  comment.  The  nun- 
neries and  the  seminaries  require  no  eluci- 
dation beyond  their  acknowledged  utility 
and  benevolence ; and  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  most  abandoned  prostitute  to  lower 
them  in  public  estimation.  They  stand 
triumphantly,  and  will  stand  eternally  as 
the  brightest  models  of  Catholic  charity. 
The  u Review77  will  command  a more  ex- 
tensive notice  when  we  are  less  pressed  by 
political  contentions. 

[H.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Irish  Advocate. 

Sir  ; — Miss  Monk’s  adventures  have 
lately  been  the  subject  of  a nine  days7 
wonder,  and  before  they  sink  entirely  into 
oblivion,  I will  relate  a circumstance  that 
happened  about  two  years  and  a half 
ago.  A young  man  walking  out  to  the 
tannery  was  overtaken  by  a young  woman 
near  the  Red  Store.  She  inquired  the  way 
to  the  canal ; the  strange  manner  in  which 
she  spoke  made  him  inquire  what  she  was 
wanting  there;  she  answered  that  she 
wanted  to  drown  herself;  he  next  inquired 
her  name,  she  replied  it  was  Monk.  After 
some  more  conversation,  he  prevailed  upon 


her  to  go  into  a house  belonging  to  one 
Barre,  who  keeps  a small  grocery  or  tayem 
in  the  Recollect  suburb.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  the  young  man  returned  to 
town,  when  he  was  informed  that  she  was 
taken  to  the  watch-house.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Hoyt  became  acquainted  with 
her,  and  to  show  what  a villain  he  was.  he 
seduced  a poor  deranged  girl,  who  nad 
attempted  suicide,  and  to  make  his  villany 
doubly  worpe,  he  laid  the  blame  to  men  of 
unspotted  character,  ministers  of  God,  whose 
whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
their  religion,  and  also  composed  a tissue 
of  falsehoods,  which  he  now  publishes  as 
“ Awful  Disclosures.77  0 tempora ! 0 mores ! 
what  will  come  next?  With  regard  to  the 
priests  and  nuns  of  this  city,  I wul  quote  an 
old  adage,  “ Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks.77 

Yours, 

Veritas. 

Montreal,  March  7, 1836. 

(No.  34.) 

From  the  Boston  Pilot,  March  12. 

Mr.  Vale’s  Review  of  Maria  Monk’s  Book 
and  Character.  We  have  received  this  able 
little  pamphlet  through  the  politeness  of  the 
author,  who  is  well  known  as  a former 
member  of  the  corps  editorial,  and  shall 
not  fail  to  give  our  readers  a notice  and  a 
synopsis  of  its  contents,  with  extracts.  As 
Mr.  Vale  is  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant, 
he  of  course  may  be  supposed  to  have 
examined  the  thing  unprejudicedly,  and 
faithfully  has  he  shown  up  the  iniquity  of 
the  plot,  and  the  villany  of  its  contrivers. 

J.  S.  B. 

We  have  also  received  this  pamphlet, 
and  give  to  our  readers  the  first  part,  or 
what  may  be  called  its  introduction. 

(No.  35.) 

We  are  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappin, 
chaplain  to  the  almshouse,  that  there  is 
such  a person  as  Maria  Monk,  that  she 
came  to  this  city  last  summer,  1835:  and 
we  leam  from  her  work  that  she  was  then 
with  child,  as  she  says,  by  Father  Phelin, 

§arish  of  Montreal : she  was  admitted  into 
le  almshouse,  and  the  child  was  bom  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year.  We  leam,  too. 
from  the  book,  that  Maria  Monk  relatea 
the  substance  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
to  Mr.  Tappin  in  the  almshouse ; and  that 

fentleman  confirms  this  statement  to  us. 

Ve  learn,  also,  that  a Mr.  William  K.  Hoyt 
took  Maria  from  out  of  the  almshouse, 
received  her  testimony,  and  took  her  to 
Canada,  and  represented  her  case  to  the 
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British  authorities  there ; that  these  obtained 
a njanuscript  copy  of  her  statements,  and 
now  retain  it  to  forward,  we  suppose,  to 
the  head  of  the  colonial  department  in 
London,  and  then  wait  for  instructions : from 
that  quarter  we  do  not,  however,  expect 
any  action,  as  policy  will  govern  the  British 
government.  Mr.  Hoyt,  it  appears,  on  his 
return  prepared  to  publish  this  account, 
from  a second  copy  which  he  had  preserved, 
and  applied  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourn  and  Dr. 
Brownlee  for  literary  assistance : but  Mr. 
Hoyt,  becoming  jealous  of  his  new  asso- 
ciates, and  fearing  they  meant  to  rob  him 
of  the  honour  ana  profit  of  publishing,  by 
procuring  from  Maria  Monk  the  facts  ol  the 
story,  suddenly  transported  her  out  of  their 
reach,  and  placed  her,  as  he  thought,  in  a 
sequestered  spot  near  Bellevue ; but  Dr. 
Brownlee’s  son,  by  accident  or  design,  rode 
out  in  that  direction  and  discovered  the 
spot,  but  was  himself  discovered,  and  his 
ODject  being  suspected,  Mr.  Hoyt  again 
transported  Maria  Mouk,  and  placed  her 
somewhere  in  Jersey,  and  we  suppose 
hurried  out  the  book,  without  further  assist- 
ance from  those  gentlemen ; and  this  we 
believe  to  be  the  nistory  of  the  book  pub- 
lished by  Howe  and  Bates,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  Hoyt  is  not  mentioned. 
The  copyright,  it  appears,  is  secured  by 
one  P.  Gordon,  and  as  far  off  as  the  district 
court  of  Massachusetts;  and  being  thus  se- 
cured by  a person  not  well  known  in  New 
York,  and  m another  state,  while  the  pub- 
lishers were  in  this  city,  at  first  awakened 
our  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right:  and  we 
seriously  doubted  if  any  such  person  existed 
as  Mana  Monk,  or  the  persons  to  whom 
she  referd  in  her  book.  From  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  New  York  we  first  learned  that 
there  were  such  convents  as  those  named 
by  Maria,  and  that  there  was  such  a bishop, 
and  that  such  priests  did  exist  as  she  names 
in  connexion  with  the  convent ; thus  con- 
firming the  groundwork  of  Maria’s  story. 
We  then  visited  the  chaplain  of  the  alms- 
house, and  from  him  obtained  the  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  accorded  with 
what  she  had  told  him.  He  also  related, 
or  rather  we  extracted  from  him  the  facts 
we  have  given  in  relation  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  Dr. 
Brownlee,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourn ; the 
object  of  the  latter  gentlemen  was  to  secure 
an  interest  to  Maria  Monk  in  the  work, 
while  he  speaks'  also  respectfully  of  Mr. 
Hoyt,  as  deserving  a remuneration  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  he  has  been  at  in 
making  public  this  affair. 


Mr.  Vale  then  gives  the  abominable  de- 


tail of  the  u Awful  Disclosures”  in  a con- 
densed form,  and  ably  demonstrates  its 
utter  falsehood,  from  its  internal  evidence, 
and  various  otner  circumstances. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion:  — 

(No.  36.) 

Maria  relates  that  all  the  priests,  including 
a large  district  of  country,  are  debauchees, 
and  partake  of  the  crime  of  murder,  by 
being  actually  engaged  in  it,  or  sanctioning 
it,  and  that  all  the  nuns  are  prostitutes  to 
the  priests ; that  those  of  the  Congregational 
Nunnery,  or  some  of  them,  visit  the  Black 
Nunnery  through  the  subterranean  passages, 
for  improper  purposes : now  the  nuns  oi  the 
Congregational  Nunnery,  Maria  informs  us. 
are  the  teachers  all  about  the  country,  ana 
surely  some  of  these  would  have  repented, 
and  have  disclosed  the  secrets  of  the  es- 
tablishment ; but  no  disclosures  have  been 
made  by  them.  The  priests,  too,  enter  on 
their  studies  young,  and  some  come  fiom 
abroad,  and  some  are  converted  from  other 
religions;  some  may  no  doubt  be  very 
wicked  men,  but  that  all  should  become 
debauchees  and  murderers  is  incredible: 
at  what  time  are  young  and  innocent  sta- 
dents  initiated, — when  are  the  foreigners 
introduced  into  these  abominable  corrup- 
tions? When  are  the  converts  made  ac- 
quainted with  these  new  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  this  religion?  Father  Richards  is 
well  known  in  this  city  as  a former  Metho- 
dist preacher,  and  as  a man  of  great  hu- 
manity ; he  it  was  who  wished  to  save  St 
Francis,  and  this  fact  has  been  pointed  out 
to  us  by  some  respectable  Methodist  as 
proof  of  Maria’s  story : but  if  Father  Richards 
was  sincere  in  his  conversion,  and  retains 
his  humanity  and  honesty,  could  he  sanc- 
tion child  murder?  could  he  sanction  the 
murder  of  the  , St.  Francis  by  his  consent, 
and  after  silence,  even  though  he  did  ap- 
parently wish  to  save  her ; or  is  this  assump- 
tion of  his  wish  to  save  her  put  in  to  suit  his 
former  known  character;  and  thus  in  reality 
set  him  against  himself?  A Methodist 
preacher  and  humane  man  becomes  a Ca- 
nadian Catholic  priest,  and  then  practises 
adultery,  and  partakes  in  the  murder  of 
infants,  refractory  nuns,  and  old  nuns,  to 
make  way  for  new  ones,  but  yet  retains  his 
humanity,  and  wishes  to  save  St  Francis; 
the  thing  is  absurd : in  the  course  of  years 
there  must  have  been  some  priests  who 
would  have  been  conscience-smitten,  and 
have  divulged  the  secrets;  yet  no  trried , 
converted  or  not,  has  ever  exposed  the 
supposed  inhumanity  and  corruptions. 

Throughout  Maria’s  book  there  is  a marked 
Protestant  tone  and  influence ; concealed,  in- 
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deed,  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Protestantism,  indeed  we  prefer  it 
to  Catholicism  in  every  form,  but  we  must  be 
impartial,  and  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
throughout  the  book  strong  marks  of  Pro- 
testant influence  and  prejudice,  which  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  those  who  assisted  Maria 
were  among  that  class  who  would  wish  the 
contents  of  ner  book  true.  Marks  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  on  the  title  page,  in  the 
Scripture  quotation ; in  page  59,  where  she 
says,  “ being  accustomed  to  Protestant  society , 
she  neard  no  appeal  to  the  Bible,”  see  also 
pages  20,  21,  25,  and  26,  and  31.  In  page 
101,  she  says  she  didn’t  know  what  I.  H.  S. 
means;  this  perhaps  was  the  case,  but  that 
she  should  express  it  in  the  present  tense 
and  not  say  that  she  had  since  learned  it 
from  Mr.  Hoyt,  Dr.  Brownlee,  or  others 
assisting  her  in  her  book,  shows  a Pro- 
testant wish  to  prove  Catholic  ignorance, 
and  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  author  of  the 
suggestion : in  page  209  is  the  same  spirit ; 
she  is  made  to  say,  speaking  of  , the  liquid 
poured  into  the  nole  in  the  cellar,  “ the 
liquor  was  called  vitriol,  or  some  such  name;17 
she  adds,  it  will  penetrate  flesh  and  even 
bones ; now  this  some  such  name  can  only 
be  explained  by  a contracted  wish  to  make 
out  Catholic  ignorance;  as  if  any  woman 
had  never  heard  of  oil  of  vitriol  by  its  com- 
mon name,  and  known  its  caustic  properties. 
The  marks  throughout  the  book  of  Pro- 
testant influence  are  too  numerous  to  note ; 
for  this  the  book  itself  must  be  seen. 

We  now  notice  again  that  the  book  accu- 
mulates all  that  has  ever  been  said  against 
the  worst  ages,  and  makes  even  additions  to 
them.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it  a reprint. 
This  accumulation  of  crimes  in  one  nunnery, 
and  that  she  should  witness  them  all  in  two 
years,  at  a very  young  age,  is  a miracle. 

We  notice  also  that  the  book  had  no  os- 
tensible author,  or  responsible  persons  con- 
nected with  it,  but  the  publishers,  who  must 
make  money,  and  could  therefore  afford  the 
risk.  Maria  is  irresponsible,  from  her  cha- 
racter and  situation.  Mr.  Hoyte  has  not  put 
his  name  to  it  Dr.  Brownlee  and  Mr.  Bourne 
have  not  publicly  acknowledged  what  assist- 
ance they  rendered.  Gordon,  to  whom  the 
copyright  is  secured,  was  paid  as  an  agent, 
we  learn  from  Maria’s  present  friends,  ana 
he  is  to  receive  a small  sum  from  each 
edition.  Maria;  too,  was  to  receive  &80  on 
every  new  edition  of  1000,  guaranteed  by 
the  Harpers.  We  have  this  from  an  attorney 
who  saw  the  document,  and  who  concludes 
unfavourably  of  Maria,  from  her  rude  man- 
ners in  prison^  when  she  visited  Hoyte  there, 
and  her  familiarity  with  him.  “ Hoyte,  what 
has  that  fellow  Conger  against  you?  You 


know  I have  plenty  of  money;  you  shall 
ncrt  stay  here  an  hour,”  were  among  her 
familiarities.  Maria  in  distress,  in  the  alms- 
house, and  with  child,  has  turned  these  un- 
toward circumstances  to  admirable  account, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hoyte,  who  is 
not  now  in  repute,  even  by  Maria’s  friends. 
The  Catholics  should  prove,  if  possible, 
where  Maria  was,  if  not  in  the  convent,  or 
at  once  admit  her  residence.  The  former 
may  be  difficult.  But  Maria  should  have 
sworn  the  child  to  Father  Phelin,  and  made 
other  individual  charges,  which  must  have 
brought  on  an  examination ; and  she  should 
have  given  her  history  out  of  the  convent, 
as  the  means  of  tracing  her  to  and  from  the 
convent,  and  fixing  the  fact  of  her  being 
with  child  while  in  me  Black  Nunnery.  She 
has  not  done  so.  We  have  therefore  no 
confidence  in  her  narrative,  in  herself,  Mr. 
Hoyte,  Gordon,  Dwight,  the  alleged  editor, 
Mr.  Bourne,  or  Dr.  Brownlee,  names  unfor- 
tunately connected  with  strong  prejudices 
against  Catholics,  and  with  the  most  intole- 
rant spirits. 

(No.  37.) 

From  the  Brooklyn  American  Citizen,  March  11. 

The  following  affidavits,  &c.;  are  copied 
from  the  last  number  of  the  11  Protestant 
Vindicator,”  and  prove,  it  seems  to  us,  taken 
with  other  corroborating  circumstances,  the 
falsehood  or  irrelevancy  of  the  testimony 
against  Miss  Monk,  ana  therefore  establish 
the  truth  of  her  narrative  : 

u The  Truth  of  Maria  Monk’s  1 Awful  Disclo- 
sures’ amply  Certified. 

“We  the  subscribers,  having  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Maria  Monk,  and  having 
considered  the  evidence  of  different  kinds 
which  has  been  collected  in  relation  to  her 
case,  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  statements  she 
makes  in  her  book  recently  published  in 
New  York,  entitled  1 Awful  Disclosures,’  &c. 

“ We  at  the  same  time  declare  that  the 
assertion,  originally  made  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  newspapers  of  Boston,  that  the 
book  was  copied  from  a work  entitled 
< The  Gates  of  Hell  Opened,’  is  wholly  de- 
stitute of  foundation,  it  being  entirely  new, 
and  not  copied  from  anything  whatsoever. 

“ And  we  further  declare  that  no  evidence 
has  yet  been  produced  which  discredits  the  state- 
ments of  Miss  Monk  ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
her  story  has  received , and  continues  to  receive , 
confirmation  from  various  sources. 

“ During  the  last  week,  two  important  wit- 
nesses spontaneously  appeared,  and  offered 
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to  give  public  testimony  in  her  favour. 
From  them  the  following  declarations  have 
been  received.  The  first  is  an  affidavit 
given  by  Mr.  William  Miller,  now  a resi- 
dent of  this  city.  The  second  is  a state- 
ment received  from  a young  married  wo- 
man, who,  with  her  husband,  also  resides 
here.  In  the  clear  repeated  statements 
made  by  these  two  witnesses,  we  place 
entire  reliance,  who  are  ready  to  furnish 
satisfaction  to  any  persons  making  reason- 
able inquiries  on  the  subject. 

11  W.  C.  Brownlee. 

John  L.  Slocum. 

Andrew  Bruce. 

D.  Fanshaw. 

Amos  Belden. 

David  Wesson. 

Thomas  Hogan. 

“ City  and  County  of  New  York , [ss.] 

“ William  Miller  being  duly  sworn,  doth 
say.  I knew  Maria  Monk  when  quite  a 
child,  and  was  acquainted  with  her  father’s 
family.  My  father,  Mr.  Adam  Miller,  kept 
the  government  school  at  St.  John’s,  Lower 
Canada,  for  some  years.  Capt.  William 
Monk,  Maria’s  father,  lived  in  the  garrison 
a short  distance  from  the  village,  and  she 
attended  the  school  with  me  for  some 
months,  probably  a year.  Her  four  brothers 
also  attended  with  us.  Our  families  were 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  as  my  father  had  a 
high  regard  for  Captain  Monk;  but  the 
temper  of  his  wife  was  such,  even  at  that 
time,  as  to  cause  much  trouble.  Captain 
Monk  died  very  suddenly,  as  was  reported, 
in  consequence  of  being  poisoned.  Mrs. 
Monk  was  then  keeper  of  the  Government 
House  in  Montreal,  and  received  a pension, 
which  privilege  she  has  since  enjoyed.  In 
the  summer  of  1832,  I left  Canada,  and 
came  to  this  city.  In  about  a year  after- 
wards I visited  Montreal,  and  on  the  day 
when  the  governor  reviewed  the  troops,  I 
believe  about  the  end  of  August,  I called  at 
the  Government  House,  where  I saw  Mrs. 
Monk  and  several  of  her  family.  I inquired 
where  Maria  was,  and  she  tola  me  she  was 
in  the  nunnery.  This  fact  I well  remember, 
because  the  information  gave  me  great  pain, 
as  I had  unfavourable  opinions  of  nunneries. 
On  reading  the  1 Awful  Disclosures,’  I at 
once  knew  she  was  the  eloped  nun,  but 
was  unable  to  find  her  until  a few  days 
since,  when  we  recognised  each  other  imme- 
diately. I give  with  pleasure  my  testimony 
in  her  favour,  as  she  is  among  strangers,  ana 
exertions  have  been  made  against  her.  I 
declare  my  personal  knowledge  of  many 
facts  stated,  in  her  book,  and  my  full  belief 
in  the  troth  0f  her  story,  which,  shocking  as 


it  is,  cannot  appear  incredible  to  those  per- 
sons acquainted  with  Canada. 

11  William  Miller. 

“ Sworn  before  me,  this  8d  day  of  March, ' 
1836, 

u Benjamin  D.  K.  Craig. 

“ Commissioner  of  Deeds,  &c.” 

We  have  not  seen  the  testimony  of  the 
nameless  young  married  woman. 


(No.  38.) 

From  the  Montreal  Irish  Advocate  of  March  11. 

New  York,  February  lf  1835. 
Mr.  John  Monk  : 

Sir: — I have,  for  several  months  past, 
been  occasionally  a witness  of  your  sister, 
Maria  Monk’s  trials  and  difficulties.  I have 
frequently  conversed  with  her,  and  from  all 
I have  seen  and. heard,  I believe  her  honest 
in  her  statements.  I have  heard  her  “ awful 
disclosures,”  and  have  read  the  book  lately 
published.  She  was  at  my  house  this  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  a gentleman,  a con- 
vert from  Popery,  and  who  had  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  being  a priest.  He  is  now  a 
Christian  and  a member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  His  name  is  Mr.  Hogan. 

She  mentioned  her  mothers  name ; she 
had  heard  that  her  mother  is  now  in  this 
city  of  New  York,  for  what  purpose  the 
pnests  here  and  with  you  only  Know.  But 
she  had  not  seen  her  mother ; she  was  only 
told  by  a lady  who  had  conversed  with  her; 
she  called  herself  Maria  Monk’s  iy  other, 
and  alleged  that  she  was  come  on  to  testify 
against  her  daughter’s  character  and  narra- 
tive. 

She  had  also  received  your  letter  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  in  which  you  stated  that  you 
know,  from  your  own  personal  knowledge, 
that  your  sister  Maria  was  a nun  in  the  black 
nunnery,  and  that  you  know  she  had  been 
cruelly  abused. 

I have  seen  your  sister  very  often ; and 
all  I have  seen  of  her  has  favourably  im- 
ressed  me  in  her  behalf.  I believe  her  to 
ave  behaved  in  the  most  correct  manner, 
modestly  and  virtuously,  since  she  has 
been  here  among  Christian  friends,  who 
have  done  much  for  her,  to  instruct  her, 
and  give  her  a good  example.  I assure 
you  that  your  sister  isun  interesting  woman, 
and  if  you  only  saw  her  you  would  feel 
deeply  tor  her,  and  your  brotherly  affection, 
I believe,  would  be  strongly  excited  in  her 
behalf— I am  sure  of  it  The  sale  of  her 
book  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the 
conduct  of  W.  K.  Hoyte,  who  has  been 
labouring  to  get  her  so  under  his  influence 
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as  to  induce  her  to  make  him  her  heir  in  the 
case  of  her  death,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
whole  proceeds  of  her  writing,  if  she  died  ; 
while  he  affected  to  secure  her  a living  as 
long  as  she  was  alive ; and  yet  the  poor 
man  is  not  able,  I believe,  to  support  him- 
self. I have  lost  all  confidence  m the  said 
Hoyte,  since  his  bad  conduct  in  trying  thus 
to  make  gains  out  of  what  does  in  no  way 
belong  to  him. 

But  I repeat  it,  I have  entire  confidence 
in  your  sister’s  narrative  and  “ Awful  Disclo- 
sures.” I feel  deeply  interested  in  her ; and 
I have  had  no  hand  whatever  in  writing  or 
publishing  her  book — that  has  been  done 
by  able  and  most  respectable  gentlemen 
and  publishers.  She  gets  half  of  all  the 
profits,  and  this  will  make  her  comfortable. 

I beg  you  to  write  to  me  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  what  you  know  of  your  sister  be- 
ing in  the  nunnery,  and  whether  you  would 
be  willing  to  come  on  to  New  York,  on  her 
behalf,  or  send  an  affidavit  in  her  favour. 
Write  me  fully,  as  I am  the  friend  of  your 
sister,  and  one  who  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  aid,  counsel,  and  protect  her  in  her  diffi- 
culties. I am  persuaded  that  no  language, 
and  no  tongue,  and  no  pen,  can  sufficiently 
tell  the  villany  of  priests  oi  Popery,  or  the 
infernal  abominations  of  Popery.  Write 
by  return  of  mail,  and  direct  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brownlee,  of  New  York. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  &c., 

W.  C.  Brownlee. 

Mr.  John  Monk. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  CHURCHMAN. 

We  this  day  publish,  as  belonging  to  the 
documents  under  the  head  of  “Priests  and 
Nuns,”  relating  to  the  libellous  assault  upon 
the  cleigy  and  religious  of  Montreal,  the 
article  No.  26,  which  is  the  chief  part  of  a 
lucubration  in  the  Churchman,  a Protestant 
Episcopalian  paper,  published  in  New  York, 
on  the  13th  of  February.  As  the  title  of  the 
piece  indicates,  it  is  not  confined  to  a single 
topic,  but  it  embraces  four.  With  two  of 
these  we  have  at  present  no  concern ; with 
the  remaining  two  we  shall  have  some 
occupation, — “The  Disclosures  of  Maria 
Monk,”  and  the  “ extract  from  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer.” 

Had  the  editors  of  the  Churchman  been 
content  with  stating  their  disbelief  of  the 
calumnies  of  this  libel,  we  should  have 
given  them  credit  for  kindness  and  a dispo- 
sition to  do  justice ; but  when  we  read  and 
teperused  their  production,  we  felt  that  it 
was,  if  possible,  more  objectionable  than 


the  original  libel ; and,  after  some  reflection, 
we  resolved  to  exhibit  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
specimen  of  bad  logic,  bad  taste,  and  bad 
feeling. 

The  editors  inform  us  that  they  had  seen 
the  denunciation  of  the  libellous  statements 
in  the  most  respectable  journals  in  Mont- 
real; and  though  they  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve any  well-attested  abuses  in  the  Catho- 
lic institutions  of  Canada,  of  which  they 
knew  but  little,  yet,  after  the  high  ana 
united  attestation  given  to  the  purity  of 
those  institutions,  they  were  not  inclined  to 
believe  them  to  be  guilty.  This,  in  all  con- 
science, was  saying  as  little  as  they  could 
help  in  such  a case.  However  they  go 
further,  and  state  that  the  little  they  had 
read  in  the  libellous  book  inclined  them  to 
believe  that  it  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
tissue  of  deliberate  falsehood,  at  least  in  re- 
ference to  the  nunneries  in  Canada,  which 
are  the  very  institutions  upon  which  the 
crimes  are  charged.  Had  they,  we  repeat, 
stopped  here,  we  would  have  felt  that  they 
acted  neither  unreasonably  nor  unkindly, 
though  not  even  generously.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  their  conduct;  but  they  take 
occasion,  upon  expressing  tneir  disbelief  of 
the  charges  against  the  Canadian  nunneries, 
to  publish  their  "conviction  that  riunneries 
have,  at  different  times  and  places,  been 
the  theatres  of  .licentiousness;  of  this,  how- 
ever, they  give  us  no  evidence,  except  we 
may  call  a vague  reference  to  history  by 
that  name.  They  specially  denounce  those 
of  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  without 
affording  the  particular  grounds  of  this  con- 
demnation. We  call  it  bad  logic  to  draw 
conclusions  not  contained  in  the  premises, 
which,  in  this  case,  would  appear  to  be  the 
ascertained  falsehood  of  the  charges  made 
upon  the  nunneries  in  Canada,  or  this 
vague  and  general  reference,  which  is  not 
sustained. 

It  was  bad  taste  thus  to  profit  by  an  oc- 
casion, when  charity  would  prompt  any 
soul  in  which  it  was  found  to  soothe  and  to 
sympathize  with  the  injured,  the  insulted, 
and  the  calumniated  Catholics.  To  choose 
that  very  moment,  under  the  pretext  of  con- 
demning the  libeller  who  could  not  be  pro- 
tected, in  order  to  substitute  a more  sweep- 
ing, a more  general,  and  an  equally  atro- 
cious charge,  but  one  not  so  easily  to  be 

frappled  with  or  exposed,  for  that  which 
ad  been  detected,  laid  bare,  and  de- 
nounced, evinces  indeed  bad  feeling  even 
more  than  bad  taste.  And  this  is  the  act  of 
the  writers  in  the  Churchman ! Another 
exhibition  of  this  bad  taste  is  using  this 
same  occasion  for  introducing*,  to  the  praise 
of  their  own  church,  an  article  from  the 
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“ Courier  and  Enquirer,”  which  we  gave  I 
amongst  the  documents  in  our  last,  (No. 
25.)  but  omitting  the  first  and  last  para- 1 
graphs,  thereby  concealing  what  the  writer 
of  that  article  gave  in  condemnation  of 
“ Miss  Maria  Monk,”  and  of  the  injustice 
of  Massachusetts. 

We  must  confess  that  we  have  been  at 
some  pains  in  arranging  the  several  propo- 
sitions of  this  article  of  the  Churchman  un- 
der various  heads,  that  we  may  the  better 
see  the  inconsistencies  of  the  writer,  who 
appeared  to  us  in  no  comfortable  situation 
between  evidence  which  he  did  not  like 
upon  one  side,  and  wishes  which  he  could 
not  gratify  upon  the  other.  Such  is  our 
opinion,  in  which,  perhaps,  we  mistake. 
Upon  reviewing  these  propositions  after 
their  separation,  it  struck  us  that  it  would 
not  be  altogether  useless  if  we  should  be- 
stow upon  them  more  than  our  usual  hasty 
glance,  and  treat  them  at  some  length,  for 
the  purpose  of  exactly  exhibiting  the  full 
value  of  this  production.  They  who  have 
patience  to  accompany  us  through  the  pro- 
cess will  be  able,  we  think,  to  appreciate 
the  article  of  a writer  who,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  in  error,  has  what  many  of  his  class 
do  not  want,  the  bump  of  self-esteem  fully 
developed. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  putting  such  a 
gentleman  through  this  process  is  by  the 
style  of  cross-examination.  In  such  a case 
it  is  unfair  to  place  to  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  the  witness  answers  that  are  not  his 
own.  That  our  readers  may  judge  of  the 
rectitude  of  our  course,  we  shall  suppose  the 
direct  examination  closed,  and  that  it  con- 
sists of  the  article  which  we  have  num- 
bered 26.  We  shall  therefore  put  our  own 
questions  arising  from  its  consideration,  and 
in  giving  the  answers  we  shall  place  be- 
tween inverted  commas,  those  passages 
which  we  copy  exactly  in  the  words  of  the 
article  itself,  and  we  shall  act  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  passages  so  taken  and  used  in 
the  questions. — Where  we  draw  a conclu- 
sion, it  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  it  is  fairly  borne  out  by  what  has 
gone  before. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Churchman.  You  say  “you  were 
duly  favoured  with  a copy  ot  Awful  Disclo- 
sures by  Maria  Monk , ana  resolved  from  the 
first  glance  you  gave  it  not  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  it,  nor  in  any  way,to  bestow 
on  it  the  slightest  notice  ?” 

Yes,  I did  say  so. 

Pray,  what  do  you  think  of  the  book  ? 

“ The  thing  is  too  utterly  contemptible  to 
receive  a moment’s  attention.” 


What  do  “ you  think  would  have  been 
the  proper  course  for  the  press,”  in  regard 
to  this  production  ? 

“ I still  believe  that  the  proper  course  for 
the  press,  both  religious  and  secular,  to 

Eursue,”  would  be  “not  in  any  way  to 
estow  on  it  the  slightest  notice.” 

Pray  do  you  not  think  the  press  should 
“ notice  it  even  in  the  way  of  censure?” 

No,  that  “ is  to  yield  it  more  honour  than 
it  deserves.” 

What  harm  could  arise  from  noticing  it 
in  the  way  of  censure  ? 

Great  injury,  for  “ it  would  promote  the 
designs  of  the  publishers,  by  giving  it  a 
currency  which  if  unnoticed  it  could  never 
obtain.” 

Of  course,  I am  to  suppose  you  do  not 
wish  to  give  this  “ contemptible  thing”  the 
currency  which  its  publishers  desire  ? 

Clearly  I do  not. 

Pray,  sir,  have  you  read  any  in  the 
book  f 
Yes ; a little. 

May  I ask  your  opinion  of  its  contents  ? 

“ The  little  that  I nave  read  in  it  inclines 
me.  to  believe  that  it  is  from  beginning  to 
end,  a tissue  of  deliberate  falsehood:  at 
least  in  reference  to  the  nunneries  in 
Canada.” 

Does  it  treat  of  any  other  nunneries  but 
those  in  Canada? 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Do  I understand  you  correctly  when  I 
believe  you  to  say,  that  “in  reference  to 
them  it  is  from  loginning  to  end,  a tissue 
of  deliberate  falsehood,”  and  that  it  treats 
of  no  other  nunneries? 

Such  was  my  answer. 

Have  you  read  the  book  from  beginning 
to  end  ? 

“ I read  a little  in  the  book.” 

That  is.  if  I understand  you  rightly,  you 
did  not  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  you 
read  only  a little  portion  of  it — How  then 
will  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  a tissue 
of  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

I only  say  that  “ I am  inclined  to  believe 
it  to  be  so.” 

Pray  what  inclines  you  to  that  belief? 

“ The  little  which  I have  read  in  the 
book  inclines  me  to  that  belief.” 

This  book  treats  of  nunneries  in  Canada ; 
pray  dp  you  know  much  concerning  those 
institutions  ? 

“ Of  the  nunneries  in  Canada,  in  particu- 
lar, I know  but  little.” 

Now,  sir,  you  have  admitted  that  you 
know  but  little  of  the  nunneries  in  Canada, 
and  you  have  stated,  that  you  have  read 
only  a little  in  this  book,  which  treats  of 
one  of  those  nunneries,  and  yet,  with  this 
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doubly  little  knowledge,  you  venture  to 
assert,  that  from  beginning  to  end,  this 
book,  the  greater  part  of  which  you  have 
left  unread,  is  a tissue  of  falsehood  upon  a 
subject  of  which  you  know  but  little.  Pray 
sir,  of  what  value  Is  such  testimony  ? 

Sir,  I have  other  evidence  upon  which  I 
rest  my  statements. 

I beg  your  pardon,  sir ; I understood  you 
distinctly  to  say  that  “ the  little  you  read  in 
the  book  inclined  you  to  believe  that  it  is 
from  beginning  to  end  a tissue  of  deliberate 
falsehood,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  nun- 
neries in  Canada.77  Was  not  this  attribu- 
ting your  inclination  to  believe,  to  what 
you  read  in  the  book,  and  not  to  other  evi- 
dences ? 

I must  admit  that  it  appears  so— but  I 
had  other  evidence.  “ Of  me  nunneries  in 
Canada,  in  particular,  I know  but  little; 
but  I have  seen  the  most  respectable  jour- 
nals in  Montreal  denounce  with  unbounded 
, indignation,  statements  credited  to  that  vile 
print  the  Protestant"  Vindicator;  and  bear 
high  and  united  attestation  to  the  purity  of 
those  who  were  assailed.77 

Then,  sir,  it  is  not  upon  what  you  read  in 
the  book  you  founded  your  opinion,  but 
upon  the  testimony  of  tne  Montreal  jour- 
nals. Do  I understand  you  correctly  when 
I view  it  thus? 

The  statements  of  those  journals,  cer- 
tainly impressed  me.  “ On  this  evidence, 
die  best  that  I can  obtain,  I must  rest.77 

Do  you  consider  “the  authority  of  one 
Maria  Monk,  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
believe  that  institutions  which  have  the 
confidence  of  many  of  the  first  citizens  of 
the  British  provinces,  are  a match  for  ob- 
scure and  infamous77  “dens  of  laziness 
and  dissoluteness?77 

“ Not  until  I am  blessed  with  the  ostrich 
stomach  of  a Romish  faith.77 

I do  not  think,  sir,  you  would  be  a whit 
less  respectable  or  less  credible,  had  you 
turned  the  education  you  received  to.  better 
account,  and  been  a little  more  polite  and 
less  petulant.  Now,  sir.  you  stated,  that 
“the  little  that  you  jreaa  m the  book,  in- 
clined you  to  believe  that  it  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a tissue  of  deliberate  false- 
hood ; at  least  in  reference  to  the  nunneries 
in  Canada.77  Were  you  always  indisposed 
to  believe  that  abuses  were  found  in  nun- 
neries? 

No;  for  “I  should  be  ready  to  believe 
any  well-attested  abuses.77 

Then,  sir,  in  this  instance  you  not  only 
had*  nof  well-attested  statements,  but  the 
statements  which  were  made  were  de- 
nounced with  unbounded  indignation,  by 
the  most  respectable  journals  of  Montreal ; 


those  journals  also  bear  high  and  united  at- 
testation to  the  purity  of  those  persons  who 
were  assailed  by  the  statements : — the  insti- 
tutions which  are  so  assailed,  have  the  con- 
fidence of  many  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
British  provinces : the  assailant  is  one 
Maria  Monk,  upon  whose  authority  you 
are  not,  you  say,  likely  to  believe,  until,  to 
use  the  insolent  phrase  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  you  are  blessed 
with  the  ostnch  stomach  of  a Romish  faith. 
And  yet  with  all  this  evidence  on  the  side 
of  the  institutions,  and  this  want  of  evi- 
dence on  the  side  of  the  assailant,  you  are 
so  exceedingly  logical,  docile,  and  impar- 
tial, as  to  be  only  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
book  is  a deliberate  falsehood. — Now,  I 

Eut  it  to  you,  do  you  believe  it  to  be  a 
dseh'ood  f 

“ The  little  which  I have  read  of  the 
book,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  is.  from 
beginning  to  end,  a tissue  of  deliberate 
falsehood : at  least  in  reference  to  the  nun- 
neries in  Canada.77 

Yet,  sir,  you  have  not  read  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end ; you  know  but  little  of  the 
nunneries  of  Canada  in  particular,  the  book 
is  too  utterly  contemptible  to  receive  a 
moments  notice.  Thus,  if  you  are  to  be 
credited,  we  must  believe  that  the  foul, 
gross,  and  shocking  nature  of  the  charges, 
was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
reasonable  man  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  tolerated  in  civilized  society.  No  people 
having  any  remnant  of  human  feeling 
could  permit  such  a nuisance  to  exist  as 
would  be  the  nunnery  there  described ; and 
this  was  so  plain  as  to  render  it  incredible 
that  it  could  be  suffered  to,  exist  in  Mont- 
real, if  it  was  a “den  of  such  laziness, 
dissoluteness,77  and  other  crimes.  Upon 
reading  even  a little  in  the  book  you  were 
therefore,  previous  to  your  reading  any 
contradictory  evidence,  inclined  to  believe 
it  a tissue  of  falsehood  from  beginning  to 
end.  You  subsequently  saw  the  plainest 
evidence  of  that  description,  and  yet  you 
hesitate  to  assert  your  conviction  of  the 
falsehood  in  plain  terras.  You  are  only  in- 
clined to  believe , and  yet  you  cannot  express 
this  inclination  without  yourself  making  the 
worst  charges  upon  similar  institutions, 
which  you  describe  exactly  in  a style  be- 
fitting “ one  Maria  Monk.77  I leave  to  you 
to  compound  between  your  logic  and  your 
disposition.  That,  sir,  is  for  you.  not  for 
me.  I have,  however,  to  remind  you  of 
another  statement  of  your  own.  You 
thought  “the  proper  course  for  the  press, 
both  religious  and  secular,  to  pursue77  would 
be,  in  regard  to  this  book  “ not  to  bestow  on 
it  the  slightest  notice.77  You  direct  a reli- 
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gious  press  • have  you  bestowed  any  notice 
on  this  boot  ? 

“ As  I mentioned  it,  I gave  it  a word  in 
passing.” 

What  induced  you  to  mention  it  ? 

Having  “ promised  to  offer  some  further 
remarks  on  the  sentiments  of  liberality 
which  ought  to  be  cherished  in  reference 
to  Roman  Catholics,”  “ 1 transferred  to  my 
columns  part  of  an  excellent  article  from 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  called  forth  by 
the  Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk.” 

If  I mistake  not,  your  object  was  “ to  ac- 
knowledge the  courtesy  with  which  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  alluded  to  the  church 
to  which  you  belong  and  to  the  bishop 
under  whom  you  minister.”  Was  it  not  so  ? 

Yes ; I so  stated. 

How  much  of  your  paper  was  occupied 
by  this  “word  in  passing”  upon  a thing 
which  should  not  be  noticed  even  in  the 
way  of  censure  ? 

better  than  a folio  column  of  leaded  bre- 
vier written  by  me,  and  three  quarters  of  a 
column  of  close  brevier  from  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer. 

This,  sir,  was  a voluminous  advertise- 
ment, “ to  promote  the  designs  of  the  pub- 
lishers by  giving  this  tissue  of  deliberate 
falsehood  a currency,  which  if  unnoticed  it 
could  never  obtain.” — And  all  this  done, 
against  what  you  conceived  the  proper 
course  for  the  press  to  pursue,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acknowledging  the  courtesy  with 
which  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  alluded  to 
your  church.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  believe  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  ? 

Certamly  not. 

I apprehend,  sir,  your  practice  in  this  in- 
stance is  then  as  much  in  contradiction  to 
your  principle  of  morality,  as  it  is  opposed 
to  the  expressions  which  you  have  used  re- 
specting the  duty  of  the  press. 

I have  made  a beginning,  and  must  close 
for  this  day,  but,  sir,  we  have  as  yet  only 
touched  the  outskirts — I shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  resuming  my  examination  next 
week. 

You  have  stated  that  the  “ little  you  had 
read  in  the  book”  of  Maria  Monk's  Awful 
Disclosures,  “ inclined  you  to  believe  that  it 
was  from  beginning  to  end  a tissue  of  de- 
liberate falsenood;  at  least  in  reference  to 
Canada.”  What  is  the  cause  of  your  limit- 
ing the  assertion  to  Canada? 

“ Because  the  book  is  said  to  be  a trans- 
lation, with  merely  a change  of  expression, 
of  a Spanish  book  descriptive  of  some  ola 
nunneries  in  Portugal : in  which  case  it  may 
be  substantially  true.” 

Independently  of  the  evidence  furnished 


by  the  Montreal  papers,  you  were  inclined, 
from  what  you  reaa  in  the  book,  to  believe 
it  a tissue  of  falsehood.  Pray,  will  you 
favour  us  withihe  motives  which  produced 
this  result  ? 

I stated  them  already.  “ To  suppose  that 
the  institutions  are  expressly  organized  and 
conducted  with  a view  to  the  perpetration 
of  covert  licentiousness  and  crime,”  as  this 
book  states,  “is  a violation  not  more  of 
Christian  charity  than  of  common  sense.” 

You,  therefore,  claiming  to  possess  both 
Christian  charity  and  common  sense,  could 
not  suppose  the  book  to  be  true,  “ and  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a tissue  of 
deliberate  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end, 
at  least  in  reference  to  Canada.”  Is  it  not 
so?  . 

I trust  I do  possess  a share  qf  each,  and 
am  so  inclined. 

To  what  spirit,  then;  did  you  ascribe  the 
origin  of  monastic  institutions? 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  mo-, 
nastic  institutions  originated  in  pure  inten- 
tions, and  have  been  productive  of  good.” 

Do  y ou  think,  with  the  traducers  of  those 
institutions,  that  their  spirit  is  irreligious? 

No!  “Let  the  boisterous  maligners  of 
convents  and  nunneries  remember  that  the 


spirit  in  which  they  originated  was  a mis- 
directed, indeed,  but  yet  a religious  spirit” 

Is  it  not  impious  to  create  them? 

“I  do  not  advocate  the  kind  of  piety 
which  gives  birth  to  them,  nevertheless  it 
is  piety  still,  and  they  who  cherish  it  are 
Christians,  and  though  misguided,  their 
intentions  are  pure,  and  they  aim  to  do 
good.” 

Did  I mistake  when  I understood  you  to 
say  that  monastic  institutions  have  been 
productive  of  good  ? 

“With  all  their  abuses,  who  can  deny 
that  monasteries  were  meant  for  good  and 
did  good?” 

I assure  you  there  are  many  who  deny 
both  the  one  and  the  other ; but  you  have  now 
furnished  me  grounds  for  your  inclination 
to  believe  the  “ Awful  Disclosures”  to  be  a 
deliberate  falsehood  frqm  beginning  to  end. 
That  book  asserts  that  the  institutions  are 
expressly  organized  and  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  perpetration  of  covert  licen- 
tiousness and  cnme,  which  is  quite  at  war 
with  your  convictions;  you  therefore  very 
properly  stated  that  such  assertions  are 
equally  a violation  of  Christian  charity  and 
of  common  sense.  Was  it  not  so  ? 

I could  not  give  my  support  to  such  asser- 
tions; to  do  so,  would  indeed  violate  Chris- 
tian charity  and  common  sense. 

Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
knew  but  little  of  Canada? 
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I said,  that  “ of  the  Canadian  nunneries 
in  particular  I know  but  little.” 

. And  yet  you  found  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  both  Christian  charity  and  com- 
mon sense  to  believe  the  gross  assertions  re- 
specting them  contained  m this  little  book  ? 

Yes. 

Pray  how  much  more  do  you  know  in 
particular  of  the  nunneries  in  Portugal,  than 
you  do  of  those  in  Canada? 

I suppose  you  think  I know  just  as  little 
of  one  as  of  the  other. 

Exactly  so : and  therefore  I will  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  whether,  upon  your  own 
showing,  you  have  not  violated  both  Chris- 
tian chanty  and  common  sense,  by  the 
unwarranted  assertion  that  the  book  may 
be  substantially  true,  as  a description  of 
some  old  nunneries  in  Portugal  ? 

By  no  means:  for  the  description  was 
given  in  a Spanish  book. 

This,  sir,  is  not  so  clear.  The  assertion  of 
the  narrator  was,  that.he  saw  the  description 
in  an  English  book,  purporting  to  be  a trans- 
lation from  the  Spanish : and  if  you  are  not 
already  aware  of  the  fact,  you  may  now 
leam  that  nothing  was  more  usual  in  Eng- 
land, than  to  publish  original  fabrications 
of  this  description  as  if  they  were  transla- 
tions. It  is  but  a pious  fraud  of  compara- 
tively little  criminality,  when  viewed  in 
union  with  the  other  means  used  in  that 
country,  during  centuries,  to  vilify  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Spanish 
original  ? 

No : I did  not. 

No,  sir;  nor  do  I believe  any  other  per- 
son ever  saw  it.  But  suppose  you  had  seen 
it,  would  it  be  less  a fabrication  because  it 
was  in  the  Spanish  language  ? 

I did  not  assert  its  truth. 

You  insinuated  it.  You  said,  “in  which 
case  it  might  be  substantially  true.”  Now, 
sir,  what  becomes  of  your  Christian  cha- 
rity? what  pretensions  have  you  to  com- 
mon sense?  Was  it  not  equally  a violation 
of  both,  as  it  was  ungenerous  and  wanting 
self-respect  to  insinuate,  that  what  was  evi- 
dently  a tissue  of  falsehood  respecting 
Canada,  was  substantially  true  as  regarded 
Portugal? 

tc  I am  not  likely,  upon  the  authority  of 
one  Maria  Monk,  to  Deueve  that  institutions 
which  have  the  confidence  of  many  of  the 
first  citizens  of  the  British  provinces,  are 
already  a match  for  the  most  obscure  and 
infamous  monasteries  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
or  Italy.” 

I must  beg,  sir.  to  observe,  that  what  you 
are  or  are  not  likely  to  believe,  is  not  the 
standard  by  which  reason  is  discovered. 
Your  flourish  appears  to  me  merely  to 


assert,  that  because  the  Canadian  institu- 
tions have  the  confidence  of  respectable 
citizens  of  the  British  provinces,  you  do 
not  believe  them  to  be  places  of  abomina- 
tion? Pray,  sir,  have  not  the  monasteries 
of  Portugal  the  confidence  of  the  respect- 
able citizens  of  that  country  ? 

I do  not  know ; nor  does  it  matter. 

You  are  aware,  sir,  that  during  the  late 
revolution  effected  in  Portugal  by  the  infidel 
party,  aided  by  the  French  and  English  go- 
vernments, many  monasteries  were  broken 
up,  their  inmates  turned  out,  their  property 
seized  upon  and  sold,  to  satisfy  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  confederates.  In  such  a 
conjuncture,  the  charge  of  being  infamous 
would  be  a welcome  pretext  for  the  unprin- 
cipled and  rapacious  plunderer.  Have  you 
discovered  that  any  charge  of  immorality 
was  made  upon  the  monasteries  by  their 
persecutors  ? 

I have  taken  no  trouble  to  inquire.  I 
know  they  must  be  obscure  and  infamous. 

In  Spam  also,  sir,  the  party  aiding  the 
usurpers  of  the  throne,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  governments,  have  instigated 
the  people  to  murder  sevesal  monks  and 
to  plunder  the  monasteries.  Have  you  dis- 
covered that  either  the  usurpers,  or  their 
adherents  or  abettors,  did  even  make 
charges  of  immorality  upon  the  clergy  or 
the  nuns? 

I am  just  as  indifferent  to  the  case  of 
Spain  as  I am  to  that  of  Portugal. 

Yet,  sir,  you  have  called  mem  obscure 
and  infamous,  and  insinuated  gross  charges 
of  the  worst  licentiousness  and  crime,  be- 
sides charges  of  murder  and  of  infanticide 
against  them.  You  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  do  what  even  the  most  profligate  of 
the  mercenary  adventurers  who  have  been 
hired  to  subjugate  them  has  not  dared  to 
attempt — you  have  charged  them  with  the 
worst  of  criminality,  without  evidence  to 
sustain  you,  without  knowledge  of  their 
country,  to  qualify  you  for  forming  any  cor- 
rect judgment  in  the  case.  You  have  made 
similar  charges  upon  the  Italian  monaste- 
ries, not  only  without  evidence,  but  against 
the  knowledge  of  all  who  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  institutions.  I 
can  tell  you,  sir,  that  those  institutions  have 
the  confidence  of  the  first  and  best  citizens 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  exist,  and 
these  are  generally  as  respectable  as  are  the 
Canadians  or  the  British  settlers  in  Canada. 
If;  then,  you  would  not  condemn  the  Cana- 
dian nunneries,  because  of  their  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
country,  why  would  you  condemn  those  of 
Spain.  Portugal,*  and  Italy,  which  possess  a 
confidence  equally  respectable  ? 
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“ The  great  abuses  in  them  which,  since 
the  reformation,  have  been  at  different  times 
brought  to  light,  in  the  old  countries,  are 
known  to  every  reader  of  history.” 

I am,  at  least,  “a  reader  of  history,”  and 
I do  not  know  that  6uch  abuses  have  been 
brought  to  light,  though  I know  of  many 
efforts  of  calumny  and  slander  like  that  of 
one  Maria  Monk. — Pray,  sir,  have  you  read 
the  history  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789? 

I have. 

I believe,  sir,  that  every  effort  was  then 
made  by  the  infidel  party  to  justify  their 
misconduct  towards  the  nunneries.  I shall 
only  remind  you  of  one  notorious  and  fla- 
grant act  of  theirs.  Having  proclaimed  that 
the  nuns  were  kept  in  their  convents  by 
compulsion  and  would  gratefully  receive 
the  boon  of  liberation,  and  having  insinua- 
ted the  charge  of  immorality : — they  were 
mortified  at  being  not  only  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  last  charge,  but  they  had  to  use 
violence  to  drive  those  persecuted  women 
from  the  retreats  which  they  had  chosen. 
To  make  an  effort  to  sustain  their  own  cre- 
dit, and  to  mortify  the  lovers  of  religion, 
they  arrayed  th#  abandoned  women  of  Paris 
in  the  religious  costume,  in  which  sacrile- 
gious disguise  they  enacted  the  most  dis- 
graceful scenes  in  public,  proclaiming  them- 
selves to  be  emancipated  nuns.  Pray,  sir, 
do  you  not  think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Hoyte 
and  Miss  Monk,  and  the  religious  judges 
who  accompanied  them  to  Montreal,  pro- 
fited by  this  piece  of  history? 

I do  not  undertake  to  defend  those  per- 
sons. 

No,  sir,  I do  not  impute  to  you  such  folly 
—you  have  more  tact,  though  upon  your 
own  showing  you  have  as  litfle  of  common 
sense  as  you  have  of  Christian  charity.  But 
do  you  not  think  that  the  abuses  in  monas- 
teries, brought  to  light  since  that  change  in 
religion  which  you  call  “ reformation,”  par- 
take largely  of  the  character  of  the  abuses 
of  which  the  sanctimonious  French  infidels 
complained  ? 

I consider  them  to  be  well-substantiated 
abuses — “ I thought  that  the  disclosures 
effected  by  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable 
De  Ricci  alone,  were  enough  to  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  most  bigoted  advocates  of 
nunneries,  and  led  to  their  suppression  for 
ever.” 

Were  these  disclosures  of  “the  organiza- 
tion and  conducting  of  the  institutions  with 
. a view  to  the  perpetration  of  covert  licen- 
tiousness and  crime  ?” 

By  no  means!  “Such  a supposition  is  a 
violation  not  more  of  Christian  charity  than 
of  common  sense.” 

What,  then,  were  the  disclosures? 


Disclosures  “ of  abuses  which  have  grown 
out  of  them.” 

Were  they  only  abuses? 

“They  were  abuses  and  nothing  more.” 
Did  not  “ some  writer  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  say  that  evil  cannot  be  abused, 
but  that  whatever  is  abused  must  be 
good  ?” 

“ I shall  not  examine  the  aphorism ; but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  monastic 
institutions  originate  in  pure  intentions,  and 
have  been  productive  oi  good.” 

Did  you  not  know  that  De  Ricci  repented 
of  those  labours,  retracted  his  statements, 
and  besought  forgiveness  for  the  scandal  he 
had  given? 

That  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
facts  recorded  by  him. 

Certainly  it  would  not  change  the  nature 
of  facts,  but  you  now  beg  the  question  in 
assuming  as  facts  what  are  in  many  in- 
stances fictions,  in  others  gross  and  distorted 
misrepresentations,  made  for  the  most  pro- 
fligate purposes  oi  reckless  partisans,  and, 
upon  reflection,  condemned  by  their  own 
compiler. — Pray,  sir,  do  you  call  this  history? 
I do. 

Then  we  know  the  value  of  what  is  so 
designated  by  you. — Be  good  enough  to  in- 
form us  of  your  opinion  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions ? 

“That  the  nature  and  tendency  of  mo- 
nastic institutions  are  bad,  I have  not  a 
doubt.” 

Did  you  not  assert  that  “you  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  monastic  institutions 
originate  in  pure  intentions  and  have  been 
productive  oi  good?” 

Yes;  and  I still  assert  the  same,  and  I ask, 
“ who  can  deny  that  monasteries  were  meant 
for  good,  and  that  they  do  good?” 

Does  not  this  look  very  luce  contradicting 
yourself? 

No!  “for  we  have  not  a doubt  that  nun- 
neries have  been  at  different  times  and 
places  the  theatre  of  licentiousness.” 

But  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  some 
proof  for  special  facts? 

“ The  great  abuses  which  resulted  from 
nunneries,  before  the  Reformation,  are 
known  to  every  reader  of  history.” 

This  vague  and  general  assertion  is  no 
proof.  You  are  continually  begging  the 
very  question. — I am  quite  ready  to  admit 
occasional  and  very  few  abuses  of  the  very 
best  institutions ; but  these  very  rare  excep- 
tions do  not  make  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  such  institutions  bad. 

I told  you  of  “ the  great  abuses  in  nun- 
neries which  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  old  country  at  several  times  since  the 
Reformation.” 
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Yes!  but  you  gave  no  proof  that  such  | 
were  brought  to  light. 

Is  not  De  Ricci  proof? 

Which  way?  Tor  he  solemnly  retracts 
and  repents  of  what  he  had  published  under 
undue  influence. — Do  you  deny  that  the  nuns 
of  the  old  country  are  virtuous  and  useful  ? 

“ No  impartial  person  can  deny  that  there 
are  at  least  some  orders  of  nuns  in  the  old 
countries  among  whom  there  may  be  found 
those  whose  holy  and  devoted  lives  put  the 
effeminate  piety  of  many  luxurious  Protes- 
tants to  the  blush.” 

Pray,  sir,  do  you  think  those  holy  and 
devotea  women  would  continue  to  reside  m 
monastic  institutions  whose  nature  and  ten- 
dency were  bad  ? 

Not  if  they  knew  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency. 

Which  is  it  more  likely,  that  the  inmates 
and  conductors  of  those  institutions,  who  are 
holy  and  devoted  to  God7s  service,  and  who 
have  for  a long  series  of  years  made  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  those  institutions 
their  study,  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
that  nature  and  that  tendency,  than  a stran- 
ger who  avows  “ his  readiness  to  believe  in 
every  well-attested  abuse,  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  them,77  who,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examination,  avowed  his  prejudice 
by  stating  that  “he  has  no  doubt  tnat  nun- 
neries are  liable  to  the  abuses  that  are 
charged  upon  them  ;77  who  states  that  “he  is 
authorized  by  a knowledge  of  human  nature 
to  discourage  such  institutions^7  and  who. 
without  any  experience  of  his  own,  ana 
against  the  testimony  of  those  whose  holi- 
ness and  devotion  he  admits,  rashly  asserts 
that  he  “ is  authorized  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  regard  such  institutions  with  sus- 
picion ?77 

u Instructed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  we 
may  safely  say  that  monastic  institutions 
are  greatly  in  danger  of  evil.77 

So  far  as  I can  discover,  the  only  experi- 
ence that  you  have  had  upon  the  subject  is 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  grossly 
libelled,  and  cruelly  ill-treated.  You  have 
lived  in  a city,  whence  a stream  of  fetid 
calumny  flows  almost  daily,  from  the  most 
polluted  sources;  never  has  the  most  profli- 

§ate  age  or  nation  witnessed  immoral,  in- 
ecent,  obscene,  or  infamously  false  publi- 
cations to  equal  those  which  issi^e  from  the 
religious  press  of  New  York.  They  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  destroy  the  purity 
of  the  community.  This  you  have  yourself 
substantially  acknowledged;  and  yet,  whilst 
you  testify  to  their  falsehood,  their  viru- 
lence, their  immorality,  and  their  meanness, 
you  indirectly  sustain  tneir  credit!  You  live 


in  the  vicinity  of  a state  which  has  permit- 
ted the  most  flagrant  outrage  upon  well- 
educated,  pious,  highly  respectable  and  de- 
fenceless ladies  to  pass  unpunished,  with 
the  mockery  of  reproof  and  the  denial  of 
justice,  whether  vindicatory  or  compensa- 
ting ! You  minister  in  the  midst  of  a com- 
munity whose  pulpits  are  occupied  by  those 
men  who  live  in  affluence  procured  by  the 
publication  of  slanders  as  notorious  as  they 
are  revolting. 

If  to  be  the  object  of  such  a religious 
persecution  as  this  is  to  be  in  danger  of 
evil,  then,  sir,  you  have  said  truly  when 
you  answered,  that  you  may  safely  say  that 
monastic  institutions  were  greatly  in  danger 
of  evil ! I shall  not  trouble  you  farther  to-day. 


Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  intend  by  the  as- 
sertion that  “ monastic  institutions  are  greatly 
in  danger  of  evil  ?77 

I mean  that  they  are  liable  to  abuse. 

What  do  you  understand  by  a liability  to 
abuse  ? 

That  which  every  one  understands  by  it 

Being  a member  of  this  aggregate  “ every 
one,77  I shall  venture  to  give  you  my  notion 
of  what  is  understood  by  liability  to  abuse; 
I look  upon  it  to  be  the  possibility  of  injur- 
ing that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  good,  or 
of  turning  it  to  bad  account.  Do  you  coin- 
cide with  me  in  this  opinion  ? 

I shall  not  stop  to  examine  your  opinion. 
“ You  may  ponaer  on  it  at  your  leisure.77 

Then  I shall  assume  its  truth,  and  look 
upon  your  assertion  as  to  be  explained  upon 
this  principle.  Now,  sir,  upon  this  view, 
when  you  state  that  “ instructed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  we  may  safely  say 
that  monastic  institutions  are  greatly  in  dan- 
ger of  evil,77  am  I correct  in  assuming  that 
the  monasteries  are  in  their  own  nature 
good,  but'  that  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
turned  to  bad  account  ? 

“The  calm  Christian  observer  may  be 
permitted  to  think  that  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  all  Christian  denominations  are 
meant  for  direct  good,  though,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  conducted  by  human  beings,  they 
are  always  productive  of  incidental  evil.77 

Am  I to  consider  this  to  be  your  meaning 
when  you  state  that  “ instructed  by  a know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  we  may  safely  say 
that  monastic  institutions  are  greatly  in  dan- 
ger of  evil  ?77 

Just  as  you  please. 

I should  be  pleased  to  arrive  at  your  pre- 
cise meaning  if  I could. 

My  words  are  before  you ; I suppose  you 
can  understand  them. 

They  are  not,  sir,  so  very  plain,  espe- 
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cially  when  we  consider  the  meaning  which 
some  gentlemen  of  ydur  class  occasionally 
attach  to  such  phrases,  but  at  present  I shall 
be  content  to  assume  the  meaning  to  be 
what  I have  given.  Then,  you,  having  the 
good  fortune  to  consider  yourself  a calm 
Christian,  look  upon  monastic  institutions  as 
productive  of  incidental  evil,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  conducted  by  human  beings. 
Is  it  so  ? 

You  have  so  assumed. 

If  it  be  otherwise,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  say  so  ? 

I will  say  nothing  more. 

Am  I not  warranted,  then,  in  assuming 
that  you  can  say  nothing  more,  and  that  I 
have  correctly  expressed  your  meaning? 

I cannot  say  how  far  you  may  be  war- 
ranted in  your  assumptions. 

Sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  a spirit  of  haughty 
self-sufficient  reserve,  a spirit  which;  during 
the  investigation  of  truth,  wraps  itself  in 
mysteries;  which  has  recourse  to  a vague 
phraseology  for  the  purpose  of  non-commit- 
tal, partakes  more  of  the  cunning  of  the 
serpent  than  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove : 
it  has  more  of  the  pride  of  the  world  than 
of  the  humility  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  better 
calculated  for  the  chicanery  befitting  the 
wily  advocate  of  an  indefensible  cause, 
than  for  [the]  manly  candour  of  the  defender 
of  truth.  If  monastic  institutions  are  produc- 
tive of  incidental  evil,  only  because  they 
are  conducted  by  human  beings,  are  they 
liable  to  greater  abuses  than  are  any  other 
institutions  so  conducted  ? This  affects 
every  religious  institution  of  every  denomi- 
nation, Christian,  Pagan,  Mahomedan,  and 
Jewish ; why,  then?  should  those  monastic 
institutions  be  specially  assailed  ? 

Because  “ I have  no  doubt  that  nunneries 
are  liable  to  the  abuses  which  are  charged 
upon  them !” 

But,  sir,  are  not  all  religious  institutions 
of  all  other  Christian  denominations  liable 
to  abuse  upon  the  same  ground  ? 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  monastic  institutions  are  bad.” 

So,  then,  it  is  not  because  they  are  con- 
ducted by  nurnan  beings  that  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  incidental  evil;  but  that  tneir 
nature  is  bad  and  their  tendency  is  bad. 
Can  they,  then,  be  classed  amongst  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  Christian  denomina- 
tions, which  you,  a calm  Christian  observer, 
declare  to  be  all  meant  for  direct  good, 
though  always  productive  of  incidental  evil, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  conducted  by  human 
beings  ? 

“ The  good  works  of  some  orders  of  nuns 
in  the  old  country  are  the  trophies  of  our 
common  Christianity.” 


Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  blow  your  hot 
and  cold  with  a wonderful  facility,  and  give 
your  declarations  with  as  much  composure 
and  dignity  as  if  you  were  a calm  Christian 
observer  who  never  suspected  himself  guilty 
of  many  glaring  contradictions.  Then,  sir, 
am  I warranted  in  believing  that  you  who 
claim  a participation  in  those  trophies,  are 
an  advocate  for  the  piety  of  those  nuns, 
and  an  admirer  of  their  monastic  institu- 
tions? 

“ I do  not  advocate  the  kind  of  piety 
which  gives  birth  to  monastic  institutions.” 

May  1 ask  wherefore  ? 

Because  “it  is  ascetic,  and  anti-social, 
and  such  as  the  benign  founder  of  our 
faith  never  intended  to  inspire.” 

Then  am  I to  understand  that  you  do  not 
consider  their  good  works  to  be  piety  ? 

By  no  means ; “ it  is  piety  still,  and  they 
who  cherish  it  are  Christians.” 

Am  1 to  understand^  then,  that  there  is  a 
species  of  Christian  piety  which  the  benign 
founder  of  our  faith  never  intended  to  in- 
spire ? Pray  enlighten  me  a little  upon  this 
mysticism. 

This  piety  is  ascetic. 

Did  the  benign  founder  of  our  faith  never 
intend  to  inspire  that  kind  of  piety  which 
was  frequently  inspired  by  Heaven  ? 

God  forbid  that  I should  say  so. 

Was  John  the  Baptist  not  inspired  by 
Heaven  to  the  practice  of  piety?  Was  not 
his  piety  eulogised  by  the  divine  founder  of 
our  faith  ? 

Unquestionably;  a more  pious  man  did  not 
exist. 

Was  not  his  piety  in  the  desert  ascetic? 

Perhaps  you  will  call  it  so. 

Was  the  piety  of  the  devout  Anna  who 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  where  she 
remained  in  fasting  and  prayer,  according 
to  your  view  anti-social  and  ascetic? 

These  were  rare  instances. 

The  number  who  embrace  the  obser- 
vances of  monastic  institutions  compared 
to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  are  rare  in- 
stances also.  Now,  sir,  I have  given  yon 
twoj  and  I could  give  you  twenty  other 
scriptural  instances  of  what  you  call  “ asce- 
tic, anti-social  piety,  such  as  the  benign 
founder  of  our  faith  never  intended  to  in- 
spire,” and  which  was  yet  inspired  by 
Heaven.  “ The  spirit  in  which  these  con- 
vents and  nunneries  originated  was,”  ac- 
cording to  you,  “ a religious  spirit,”  and  if 
religious,  it  must  emanate  from  Heaven. 
You  “gratefully  acknowledge  the  piety  of 
some  orders  of  nun?  in  the  old  countries,” 
you  appeal  to  their  good  works  as  “ trophies 
of  our  common  Christianity,”  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  you  do  not  advocate  the 
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kind  of  piety  which  produces  those  tro- 
phies; you  unsparingly  declare  that  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  monastic  institu- 
tions are  bad,  though  in  them  there  may  be 
found  those  whose  holy  and  devoted  lives 
put  the  effeminate  piety  of  many  luxurious 
Protestants  to  the  blush.  Pray,  sir,  how 
can  that  which  the  benign  founder  of  our 
faith  never  intended  to  inspire  be  a portion 
of  Christianity?  How  can  that  whose  na- 
ture and  tendency  are  bad  produce  trophies 
of  good  Christianity  ? How  can  you  grate- 
fully acknowledge  a piety  which  is  fanati- 
cism and  which  Christ  never  intended  to 
inspire  ? 

i can  do  many  things  which  you  cannot. 
There  are  more  .things  in  heaven  and  hell 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy. 

I thank  you,  sir,  for  the  word.  What  think 
you  of  the  philosophy  which  denounces  by 
wholesale,  convents  and  nunneries  because 
of  abuses  which  are  seldom  if  ever  found 
really  to  exist  ? 

“I  envy  neither  the  philosophy  nor  re- 
ligion of  rrotest&nts  who  for  their  abuses 
denounce  convents  and  nunneries  with 
wholesale  maledictions,  or  who  deal  in 
sweeping  censures  of  such  institutions.” 

Then,  sir,  I am  to  suppose  you  do  not 
envy  either  the  philosophy  or  religion  of 
the  writer  who  asserts  that  “he  has  no  doubt 
that  nunneries  are  liable  to  the  abuses  which 
are  charged  upon  them ; and  that  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  monastic  institutions  are 
bad.”  These  are  something  like  wholesale 
and  sweeping.  I suppose,  sir,  that  I can 
safely  assert  that,  as  the  censures  are  your 
own,  you  do  not  envy  either  your  own 
philosophy  or  your  own  religion ; and,  sir.  I 
trust  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  me  for 
not  cherishing  at  least  this  sort  of  envy.  I 
shall  not  disturb  your  enjoyment. 

0,  sir,  I made  no  wholesale  malediction  ! 

But,  my  good  sir,  you  made  a sweeping 
censure.  Do  you  not  recollect  also  to  have 
said,  “that  one  would  think  the  disclosures 
effected  by  the  labourer  of  the  indefatigable 
De  Ricci  alone  were  enough  to  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  most  bigoted  advocate  of 
nunneries,  and  led  to  their  suppression  for 
ever?”  ' 

Yes,  I said  so. 

Did  you  not  also  assert,  “we  are  autho- 
rized by  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  to  discourage 
such  institutions,  and  to  regard  them  with 
suspicion  ?” 

I did  make  that  assertion. 

Were  not  those  sweeping  censures? 

But  they  were  not  “ wholesale  maledic- 
tions.” 

Perhaps  you  will  not  acknowledge  them 

vol.  v.  25 


to  be  such.  Did  you  not  also  say  that  the 
English  monastic  institutions  “ had  degene- 
rated into  .dens  of  laziness  and  dissolute- 
ness?” 

I did, — and  when  their  abuses  “reached 
this  aggravated  and  intolerable  pitch,  they 
compelled  the  English  church  to  rise,  assert 
the  original  right  which  she  had  as  a Catho- 
lic Church  before  the  monk  Augustine  came 
to  her  shores,  shake  off  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  tear  up  those 
institutions  root  and  branch.  And  may  they 
never  again  be  planted !” 

When  those  monastic  institutions  thus 
degenerated  into  dens  of  laziness  and  dis- 
soluteness.— when  their  abuses  reached  this 
aggravated  and  intolerable  pitch,  to  compel 
the  English  church,  to  tear  up  root  and 
branch,  and  to  draw  from  you  that  pious 
prayer,  “that  they  may  never  again  be 
planted,” — I suppose  neither  their  managers 
nor  inmates  could  be  sincere  Christian  ob- 
servers of  virtue  f 

How  is  it  possible  that  they  could  be  sin- 
cere ? 

Yet,  if  I mistake  not,  you  have  said  that 
“ it  is  not  safe  to  impeach'  in  a general  way 
the  sincerity  of  the  inmates  and  managers 
of  monastic  institutions.”  Is  it  not  so? 

I did  make  such  an  assertion. 

Did  you  not  say  that  “ it  is  not  reasonable 
so  to  impeach  them  ?” 

Yes.  I did. 

Ana  pray,  did  you  not  say,  “ it  was  not 
Christian  to  impeach  them?” 

I have  so  expressed  myself. 

Am  I not  warranted,  then,  upon  your  own 
showing,  to  assert  that  your  conduct  is  un- 
safe, unreasonable,  and  unchristian? 

No ! for  I speak  of  a period  before  the 
Reformation.  “ In  this,  as  in  other  features 
of  their  system,  Ropan  Catholics  have  been 
more  guarded  since  the  Reformation  than 
before. 

Suppose,  what  is  not  the  fact,  that  this 
assertion  was  true — yet  would  it  not  save 
you  from  the  conviction  which  you  have 
brought  upon  yourself.  I could,  however, 
bring  a host  of  witnesses  to  show  to  demon- 
straUon  that  this  latter  “ sweeping  censure” 
is  utterly  unfounded,  though  I am  aware 
that  it  is  fashionable,  and  seems  to  have 
some  weight.  Have  you  not  also  asserted 
that  “ Roman  Catholics  have  done  far  better 
in  countries  where  they  are  stimulated  by 
Protestant  vigilance  ?” 

Unquestionably  they  do  far  better  in  such 
places,  “ than  where  they  themselves  form 
the  entire  population.” 

It  happens,  sir,  that  as  a general  propo- 
sition this  “ sweeping  censure”  is  very  easily 
demonstrated  to  be  altogether  unfounded. 
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" I have  myself  seen  and  could  produce  nu- 
merous witnesses  to  testify  that  they  have 
seen  religion,  true,  interior,  vitfil  religion, 
flourish  much  more,  and  have  more  general 
influence  in  places  where  not  a Protestant 
was  known,  than  in  any  city  of  England  or 
of  America.  It  could  also  be  shown  that 
sometimes  more  true  piety  existed  in  places 
amongst  Catholics  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  those  who  differed  from  them,  than  in 
other  places  where  the  population  was  alto- 
gether Catholic.'  These  “ sweeping  censures 
are  unsafe,  unreasonable,  and  unchris- 
tian.” You  have  here  again  condemned 
yourself. 

I must,  sir.  examine  you  a little  upon 
your  historical  assertions. 

Have  you  not  compared  the  rage  for  a 
monastic  life  in  England  to  the  religious  re- 
vivals of  the  United  States  ? 

Yes  “the  rage  for  monastic  life  in  Eng- 
land, a thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years 
ago,  was  something  like  the  rage  for  re- 
ligious revivals  which  has  recently  scathed 
the  United  States.” 

What  do  you  call  a religious  revival  ? 

“ A manifestation  of  the  religious  spirit 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  age  and 
people  amongst  whom  it  prevails.” 

Have  you  rrot  stated  that  about  the  period 
you  mention,  this  rage  for  the  monastic  life 
led  the  nobility  and  the  common  people  of 
Northumberland  to  retire  to  monasteries  ? 

The  assertion  has  been  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  venerable  Bede. 

Pray  who  was  this  venerable  Bede? 

I am  astonished  you  should  affect  igno- 
rance. You  know  that  he  was  a virtuous 
priest,  who  was  bom  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Wear  and  Tyne,  upon  the  territory 
of  the  United  Monastery  of  Weremouth  and 
Jarrow  in  Northumbria,  jn  the  year  672,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  ancient 
historians  of  the  English  Church. 

1 did  not  affect  ignorance,  but  I desired  to 
have  the  value  of  this  writers  testimony  as- 
certained by  a declaration  of  his  character. 
Pray  was  he  a monk  ? 

Undoubtedly  he  was.  He  entered  the 
monastery  of  Weremouth  and  Jarrow  as  a 
pupil  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  was 
educated  by  the  monks  there  established  by 
St.  Bennet  Biscop ; he  made  his  profession 
. in  that  monastery  and  was  eminent  for  his 
talent  and  virtue;  his  time  was  devoted  to 
works  of  piety,  to  study,  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  and  he  declares  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  that  during  fifty-two  years, 
he  had  been  thus  devoted  to  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  pursuits. 

And  yet,  sir,  is  not  this  that  piety  which 
you  have  called  “ascetic,  anti-social,  and 


such  as  the  benign  founder  of  our  faith 
never  intended  to  inspire  ?” 

0,  I did  not  say  so  of  the  piety  of  Bede— 
I then  was  alluding  generally  to  monastic 
institutions. 

Do  you  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Bede 
was  inimical  to  those  institutions? 

I only  give  you  his  own  words:  “ In  the 
ear  731,  peace  being  established  in  the 
ingdom  of  Northumberland,  both  the  no- 
bility and  the  common  people  laying  aside 
the  exercise  of  their  arms  betook  themselves 
to  monasteries,  and  persuaded  their  children 
to  accept  the  ecclesiastic  tonsure  and  retire 
thither  too ; but  whither  this  will  tend  time 
must  show.” 

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  omission 
of  one  word  will  completely  mislead  the 
reader  from  the  sense  of  his  author.  In 
quoting  the  words  of  Bede  have  you  made 
any  such  omission  ? 

4 have  given  the  substance  of  this  remark. 

I now  hand  you.  a book : look  at  it,  and 
tell  what  it  is. 

It  is  an  edition  of  the  historical  works  of 
Bede  — Smith’s  edition,  folio,  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  England  in  1722. 

Be  good  enough  to  turn  to  page  219, 
marginal  figure,  line  17.  What  do  you 
read? 

“ Qua  adridente  pace  ac  serenitate  tempo- 
rum,  plures  in  gente  Nordankymbrorum,  tam 
nobiles  quam  privati,  se  suosque  liberos  de- 
positis  armis  satagunt  magis  accepts  ton- 
sura,  monasterialibus  adscnbere  votis  quam 
bellicis  exercere  studiis.  Quae  antem  res 
quem  sit  habitura  fin  era,  posterior  aetas  vi- 
„ debit.” 

You  may  stop  there.  Now  I ask  you  if 
what  you  nave  before  given,  is  a correct 
translation  of  this  passage  ? I shall  not  ask 
you  whether  you  ever  saw  Bede’s  work  be- 
fore, or  took  the  translation  from  some  of 
“ those  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  study  of  whose  works  you  so  kindly  re- 
commend to  the  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  this  country,”  (of  whom  I believe 
there  is  not  one  in  the  United  States,)  “ if 
they  would  aim  even  at  the  semblance  of 
creditable  and  manly  aigument.”  But  I 
ask  you  whether  this,  which  I now  hand 
you  is  not  the  correct  translation  of  the 
passage  ? 

“ Which  peace  and  serenity  of  the  time 
smiling  upon  them,  many  in  the  Northum- 
brian nation,  as  well  nobles  as  private  per- 
sons. rather  endeavour  that  they  and  tneir 
children,  having  laid  aside  their  arms,  re- 
ceiving the  tonsure,  should  enter  into  mo- 
nastic vows,  than  exercise  themselves  in 
warlike  trainings.  But  a future  age  will 
see  what  will  be  the  end  of  this.” 
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It  is  more  literal,  but  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence. 

Does  he  not  refer  by  the  word  qua  or 
t ehkk}  to  a special  peace  ? 

I suppose  so. 

Look  to  line  9 of  the  same  pagfe.  Does 
he  not  distinctly  describe  the  peace  and 
league  with  the  Piets  and  Scots  * Look  to 
line  12.  does  he  not  describe  the  doubtful 
state  of  quiet  with  the  Britons?  And  does 
not  the  relative  carry  this  sentence  with 
which  it  begins^  which  I have  translated, 
back  to  a conjunction  with  the  circum- 
stances thus  described? 

Unquestionably  it  does. 

Does  not  the  context  show  that  from 
former  experience  as  well  as  from  the  ac- 
tual circumstances,  Bede  had  no  great  con- 
fidence in  the  continuation  of  this  peace, 
especially  as  he  describes  the  Britons  as 
cherishing  hatred  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  forced  by  circumstances  to  succumb 
to  them  ? 

Such  I suppose  to  be  your  view  of  it 

And  I assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  to  read  the  passage  and  not  have  the 
same  view  of  it  that  I have  given.  Now  in 
this  whole  passage  Bede  says  nothing  against 
monastic  institutions,  but  he  doubts  whether 
it  will  result  in  safety  to  the  country  that  so 
many  persons  should  upon  so  precarious  a 
peace,  lay  aside  their  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  cloister.  Now, 
sir,  was  not  your  construction  framed  by  the 
little  changes  stolen  into  the  meaning,  and  by 
file  suppression  of  the  circumstances,  to  in- 
sinuate that  Bede  condemned  that  monastic 
life  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament? 

I assert  that  Bede  aid  condemn  it. — 
“Time.”  said  the  historian,  “will  show  the 
result and  it  was  not  long  in  appearing, 
for  at  a later  period  the  same  venerable  au- 
thority declares,  “ for  thirty  years  past  our 
country  hath  been  infatuated  with  this  mad 
error.”  “ There  are  many,”  says  he  in  his 
letter  to  Egbert,  Bishop  of  York,  recom- 
mending the  reduction  of  monasteries,  “ and 
very  great  foundations  of  this  kind,  which 
as  commonly  said  are  neither  profitable  to 
God  nor  man.” 

Did  you  say  “ thirty  years  ?” 

The  words  are  not  mine,  they  are  the 
words  of  Bede. 

1 should  then  suppose  that  I am  to  count 
the  thirty  years  back  from  the  period  that 
he  wrote  to  Egbert.  Am  I not  warranted  to 
do  so? 

Certainly.  But  this  letter  to  Egbert  was 
at  a later  period  than  731,  when  he  said, 
u whither  this  will  tend  time  will  show.” 

I grant  it  • but  he  must  have  known  it  for 
a considerable  period  previous  to  his  writing 


that  this  mad  error  existed  for  thirty  years. 
Do  you  not  suppose  that  he  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  infatuation  as  he  calls  it  ? 

No  doubt  but  he  did,  and  he  desired  to 
abate  it  by  reducing  the  monasteries,  and 
he  Wrote  to  Egbert,  urging  him  to  suppress 
them. 

In  what  year  did  this  venerable  man  die  ? 

Lingard  says  in  733;  the  general  opinion 
is,  however,  that  he  died  in  735. 

Then  this  mad  error  must  have  existed  at 
least  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  at  the 
time  he  wrote  “ time  will  show,”  and  though 
in  fact,  the  letter  to  Egbert  was  written  at 
what  may  be  called  a “ later  period,”  for  it 
was  written  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  still  he  did  not  want  that  time  to 
enable  him  to  see  what  he  had  been  observ- 
ing for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Was  not  your  sentence  insidiously  con- 
structed to  insinuate,  first,  the  suspicions  of 
the  writer,  and  then  to  furnish  a lapse  of 
time,  in  order  to  confirm  their  justice  ? 

You  cannot  deny  that  “ the  result  was  not 
long  in  appearing.” 

I have  only  begun  to  test  your  honesty. 
You 'said  that  you  “would  not  follow  the 
venerable  saint  in  the  abuses  which  he  de- 
picts.” Were  they  only  abuses  of  what  is 
m itself  good  ? 

They  were  abuses  “ which  when  they 
had  reached  a more  aggravated  and  intolera- 
ble pitch,  compelled  the  English  church  to 
tear  the  monasteries  up  root  and  branch.” 

Pray  let  us  see  what  they  were  ? Bede 
wrote  to  Egbert,  you  say,  recommending  to 
him  the  reduction  of  monasteries.  Turn  to 
p.  305.  Is  that  the  letter? 

! Yes,  it  is. 

If  I mistake  not,  Bede  begins  it  by  stating 
that  Egbert  and  he  had  in  the  preceding  year 
spent  some  time  together  in  Egbert’s  own 
monastery,  and  had  appointed  to  meet  there 
again,  but  the  “ venerable  saint”  being,  by 
reason  of  bodily  weakness,  unable  to  keep 
his  appointment,  wrote  to  Egbert  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject  of  which  they  were 
to  have  treated.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Yes. 

Look  at  p.  308 ; at  line  44,  there  com- 
mences a passage  which  I have  thus  trans- 
lated : “ There  are  numberless  places,  as  we 
all  know,  classed  under  the  name  of  monas- 
teries, but  having  nothing  of  monastic  cus- 
toms, of  which  I wish  that  some  should  be 
brought  by  synodical  authority  from  luxury 
to  chastity,  from  vanity  to  temperance,  from 
intemperance  of  the  belly  and  gluttony  to 
continence  and  piety  of  heart.”  Is  not  this 
an  enumeration  of 'abuses,  and  a desire  for 
a canonical  reformation,  and  not  a condem- 
nation of  the  monastic  institution  ? 
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“ They  are  abuses  and  nothing  more.” 

Look  to  p.  309.  I thus  translate,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  page : “ And  because  there 
are  very  great  and  very  many  places  of  this 
description,  which,  as  is  commonly  said, 
are  neither  useful  for  God  nor  for  men ; be- 
cause there  is  neither  regularity  of  life  ac- 
cording to  God,  observed  therein,  nor  do 
they  possess  soldiers  nor  companions  of  the 
secular  powers,  who  would  defend  our  na- 
tion from  barbarians;  should  any  one,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  establish  in 
those  very  places  an  Episcopal  see,  «he 
would  not  incur  the  guilt  of  prevarication, 
but  will  rather  be  proved  to  do  a work  oi 
virtue.”  Is  not  this  translation  correct?  and 
does  it  not  show  that  the  chief  evil  which 
Bede  feared  in  731  was  leaving  the  country 
defenceless  at  a period  of  questionable 
pea6e? 

The  translation  is  literal.  I have  no  con- 
cern with  your  comment. 

Well,  sir.  I shall  state  what  you  cannot 
with  truth  deny.  Look  to  the  sequel.  The 
venerable  writer  urges  the  prelate  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  King  to  rescind  mischie- 
vous charters  granted  to  those  places,  be- 
cause they  were  improperly  granted,  and  it 
will  be  useful  to  the  service  of  God  and  to 
the  stale  to  revoke  them.  I begin  to  trans- 
late at  line  20.  “ Lest  in  our  times,  either 
religion  ceasing,  the  fear  and  the  love  of  the 
interior  inspector  should  be  deserted,  or  the 
sufficiency  of  the  force  of  secular  militia 
being  diminished,  there  be  q,  want  of  those 
who  could  defend  our  borders  from  the  in- 
roads of  barbarians.”  He  proceeds  to  state 
that  many  persons  who  are  not  in  monastic 
life,  shamefully  occupy  lands  under  the  name 
of  monastic  property,  and  thusJeave  without 
their  due  reward  the  children  of  meritorious 
soldiers,  who,  unprovided  for,  and  not  desi- 
rous of  leading  single  lives,  go  into  foreign 
countries,  or  more  wickedly  entering  upon 
those  possessions  without  the  virtues  be- 
coming the  monastic  state,  are  guilty  of 
shameful  crimes. 

In  line  31.  he  proceeds  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which,  Dy  means  of  bribes,  laics 
under  the  pretext  of  building  monasteries, 
obtained  charters  and  the  right  of  transmit- 
ting to  their  heirs  the  lands  thus  unjustly 
exempted  from  the  usual  burthens  of  ser- 
vice. Some  of  them  admitted  monks  over 
whom  they  exercised  a cruel  tyranny,  others 
made  the  semblance  of  a monastery  by  con- 
gregating those  expelled  from  the  religious 
houses  for  misconduct  • whilst  others  settled 
married  persons  with  their  families  in  build- 
ings, and  gave  to  them  the  name  of  monas- 
teries. 

I now  translate,  beginning  at  the  last  line 


of  p.  30 : “ Thus  for  about  thirty  years,  that 
is  from  about  the  time  King  Aldfrid  died,  our 
province  has  been  infatuated  with  this  mad 
error,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the 
prefects,  who  during  the  time  of  his  govern- 
ment, did  not  provide  himself  with  a mo- 
nastery of  this  kindj  and  implicate  his  wife 
at  the  same  time  m the  like  guilt  of  this 
hurtful  traffic ; and  through  the  prevalence 
of  a very  bad  custom,  the  ministers  and  ser- 
vants oi  the  king  endeavour  to  do  the  same. 
The  writer  then  continues  to  show  how 
courtiers  are  regularly  getting  the  tonsure, 
make  to  themselves  tne  monastic  titles,  ana 
are  guilty  of  the  greatest  excesses.  Now, 
sir,  f ask  whether  your  description  of  the 
mad  error,  was  not  a gross  insinuation  of 
falsehood  ? 

You  insinuated  that  what  he  condemned 
was  the  monastic  institution . He  condemned 
not  the  monasteries,  but  the  misconduct  of 
those  who  under  the  pretext  of  religious 
institutions  dishonestly  procured  charters, 
which  they  subsequently  abpsed  to  the 
worst  purposes. 

Now,  sir,  I presume  you  will  yourself 
acknowledge  that  in  this  m stance  the  vene- 
rable Bede  has  been  most  shamefully  gar- 
bled by  you  or  by  those  whom  you  have 
copied,  and  upon  whose  authority  you  have 
injudiciously  relied.  In  the  days  of  this 
good  monk,  there  were  monasteries,  and 
mere  were  dishonest  semblances  of  monas- 
teries. Was  it  fair,  was  it  honest,  was  it 
safe,  was  it  reasonable,  was  it  Christian  to 
impeach  in  a general  way  under  the  pretext 
of  this  testimony,  the  sincerity  of  the  inmates 
and  managers  of  monastic  institutions,  be- 
cause persons  who  were  not  members  of 
the  monastic  orders  were  dishonest  and 
corrupt?  You  have  yourself  asserted  that 
it  was  “ piety  gave  birth  to  monastic  insti- 
tutions,” “that  they  who  cherish  this  piety 
are  pure  in  their  intentions,”  “that  they  aim 
to  do  good.”  Pray,  do  you  believe  that  this 
description  suits  those  profane  swindlers 
whom  Bede  condemns  ? Was  their  aim  to 
do  good  ? Were  their  establishments  really 
monasteries  ? 

I can  call  them  nothing  else. 

Yet,  sir,  Bede  would  not  acknowledge 
them  to  be  monasteries,  though  they  were 
legal  corporations,  bearing  a name,  to  which 
in  a religious  sense,  they  had  no  title.  His 
words  are,  “ 3 oca  in  monasterioium  ad- 
scripts vocabulum;  sed  nihil  prorsus  mo- 
nastics conversations  habentia.”  Places 
getting  the  name  of  monasteries ; but  having 
nothing  at  all  of  monastic  customs . Will  you 
still  persist  in  calling  them  monasteries? 

I can  call  them  nothing  else. 

Did  you  not  insinuate  that  what  Bede 
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called  the  “ mad  error  which  had  infatuated 
the  country  for  thirty  years,”  was  the  “ be- 
taking themselves  to  monasteries,  and  per- 
suading their  children  to  retire  thither  too,” 
“ renouncing  the  world  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  God,  under  the  influence  of  a sin- 
cere, but  heated  and  misguided  piety  ?” 
Clearly  I did  make  the  statement  m those 
very  words. 

Are  you  not  ashamed  at  having  so  grossly 
misrepresented  the  venerable  historian  ? 

I will  not  acknowledge  that  I have  mis- 
represented him. 

Are  not  the  crimes  which  Bede  describes 
as  this  “ mad  error,”  fraud,  rapine,  and  the 
formation  of  impious  congregations  for  the 

Surpose  of  spoliation , and  not  “ renouncing 
le  world  and  devoting  themselves  to  GocL 
under  the  influence  of  piety,”  whether  cool 
or  heated  ? 

I cannot  deny  that  such  are  the  expres- 
sions of  the  historian. 

Did  you  not  assert  that  “the  people  were 
inflamed”  to  this  betaking  themselves  to 
monasteries  “by  the  most  zealous  preachers 
of  their  age,  and  instigated  to  renounce  the 
world  ana  devote  themselves  to  God,”  and 
that  they  did  so  uiider  the  influence  of  a 
sincere,  but  heated  and  misguided  piety  ?” 
And  did  you  not  describe  this  as  the  “mad 
error,”  of  which  the  saint  complained  ? 

I must  avow  that  such  were  my  state- 
ments. 

Can  you  name  any  of  those  “most  zealous 
preachers?” 

I have  not  named  one. 

Can  you  name  one?  or  do  you  know  of 
one?  or  do  you  not  know  that  all  the  zealous 
preachers  of  that  age  and  that  region  agreed 
rally  in  sentiment  with  Bede  and  Egbert, 
ana  declaimed  against  this  mad  error?  Did 
not  the  councils  denounce  it?  How  then 
can  you  assert  that  the  most  zealous  preach- 
ers of  their  age  inflamed  the  people  tnereto  ? 

Because  I wish  to  draw  a parallel  between 
the  ancient  Saxon  monasteries  in  England 
and  revivals  in  the  Evangelical  Protestant 
churches  in  the  United  States. 

You  say  that  when  these  abuses  reached 
a more  aggravated  and  intolerable  pitch,  the 
English  church  was  compelled  to  tear  up 
root  and  branch  the  monasteries  in  which 
they  existed.  Pray,  when  did  this  occur  ? 

Of  course  “ when  the  English  church 
shook  off  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.” 

That  was  under  King  Henry  VIII.  Was 
it  not  ? 

Certainly. 

Am  I to  uriderstand  you,  then,  as  stating 
that  those  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  con- 
tinued till  that  period  ? 


Such  is  the  idea  that  I give. 

And  am  I to  consider  that  those  abuses 
gradually  increased,  and  at  that  period  grew 
to  be  so  aggravated  and  intolerable,  as  to 
justify  this  rooting  out? 

That  is  precisely  what  I have  stated. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Danish  in- 
vasion of  England  f 

Necessarily,  I do.  You  cannot  suppose 
me  ignorant  of  that  most  important  occur- 
rence. 

Were  not  all  the  Anglo-Saxoh  monaste- 
ries destroyed  during  their  incursions  ? 

I did  not  advert  to  that 

You  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact.  Could  you  have  been  ignorant  that 
the  destruction  of  those  institutions  at  this 
period  was  attributed  by  your  own  Protes- 
tant Archbishop  Parker  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  “ Haec  licuit  in  medium  proferre  ut 
occultum  Dei  judicium  in  obruendis  mo- 
nachorum  cultibus  superstitiosis  et  diaboli- 
cis.”  (An.  Brit.  fol.  72.)  Are  you  not  aware 
that  when  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  there 
were  no  monasteries  in  England? 

I took  very  little  trouble  to  inquire. 

Did  you  look  into  Wilkins,  d.  239,  you 
would  nave  discovered  King  Edgar  stating : 
“ Temporibusantecessorum  meorum,  regum 
Anglorum?  monasteries  tam  monachorum 
quam  virginum  destructa  ( et)  penitus  rejecta 
in  * * * Anglia  erant.”  “ In  the  times  of 
my  predecessors } Icings  of  the  English , the  mo- 
nasteries, as  well  of  monks  as  of  virgins,  were 
entirely  destroyed  and  rejected  in  England .” 
It  is  true  that  other  monasteries  were  sub- 
sequently established ; but  the  evils  of  which 
Bede  complains  ceased  with  the  institutions 
in  which  they  existed — and  these  institu- 
tions were  anything  but  monasteries — as 
your  statements  are  anything  but  history. 

I have  done,  sir.  I was  tempted  to  ex- 
hibit you  a little  longer,  but  more  serious 
duties  call  me  away : and  I willingly  prefer 
other  occupations  to  that  of  showing  up  a 
flippant  falsifier  of  history,  whose  superci- 
lious self-sufficiency  deserves  a more  severe 
chastisement  than  I am  able  to  inflict. 

Adieu,  sir.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
meet  again. 

SECTION  HI. 

From  the  Franklin  Repository. 

Mr.  Harper  : — 

Perceiving  from  the  last  No.  of  the  Re- 
pository, that  the  “Awful  Disclosures  of 
Maria  Monk”  are  still  a subject  of  discus- 
sion, I beg  leave  to  submit  for  insertion 
some  facts  relative  to  this  matter,  which  came 
under  my  notice  during  a very  recent  tour 
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through  Lower  Canada.  I arrived  in  Mon- 
treal on  the  15th  of  July,  and  spent  about 
ten  days  in  visiting  this  city  ana  Quebec, 
the  capital.  During  this  period  I had  the 
best  opportunities  of  conversing  with  their 
polished  inhabitants,  and  of  examining  the 
many  and  magnificent  institutions  that 
adorn  them.  I was  not  a little  surprised  at 
finding  that  the  work  of  the  famed  Maria 
Monk  awakened  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  population  of 
Montreal.  I naturally  thought  that  the  very 
spot  which  was  represented  to  be  the  theatre 
of  the  most  abominable  atrocities  ever  com- 
mitted, would  be  at  least  somewhat  agi- 
tated ; but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  this 
eat  city  which  contains  upwards  of  forty 
ousana  inhabitants,  and  wnose  character 
has  been  so  awfully  assailed,  there  is  not 
felt,  respecting  the  production,  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested m the  village  of  Chambersburg ! 
The  Hotel  Dieu  Institution,  concerning 
which  so  much  alarm  and  ignorance  pre- 
vail is  not  a Nunnery,  but  a spacious  and 
chantable  establishment  for  the  sick  poor, 
founded  tty  Madame  de  Bullion,  in  1644, 
and  under  the  charge  of  Nuns,  who  vary  in 
number  from  thirty  to  forty.  It  is  most 
gratuitously  asserted  by  some,  that  these 
religious  ladies  have  out  little  to  occupy 
them — that  they  may  eat  of  the  bread  of 
idleness,  and  are  forcibly  immured  and 
kept  in  bondage.  The  reverse  of  all  this  I 
have  had  occasion  to  witness  in  my  late 
visit.  There  are,  at  present,  in  the  hospital, 
upwards  of  fifty  indigent  invalids,  men  ana 
women ; and  the  stranger  who  visits  this 
admirable  institution,  may  behold,  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  these  daughters 
of  charity  performing  all  the  duties  which 
compassion  and  huitianity  inspire  j and  all 
this  often  to  most  loathsome  objects,  and 
without  any  compensation  this  side  of  the 
grave  ! On  leaving  this  house  of  the  most 
enlarged  benevolence  and  goodness  I ever 
saw,  I involuntarily  turned  to  the  charges  of 
Maria  Monk,  and  asked  myself  whether  it 
were  possible  for  those  assailed  ladies  to 
be  at  once  angels  and  devils — to  pass  from 
the  sweetest  and  sublimest  exercises  of 
divine  charity  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  revolting  horrors  ! Credat  Judceus  Ap- 
petites. 

It  is  also,  unfoundedly,  believed  that 
these  religious  persons  are  forcibly  detained 
" in  durance  vile.”  The  doors  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  Institution  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  The  nuns,  at  any  moment,  might,  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  retire  from  its  walls. 
They  are  only  held  here  by  the  tie  of  reli- 
gion and  charity.  Conscience  and  duty  are 


the  only  chords  that  bind  them  within  the 
limits  of  a place  where  the  two  greatest 
commandments  of  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,  are  accomplished  in  the  most 
exalted  and  extensive  sense. 

My  visit  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  most 
opportune.  During  my  sojourn  in  the  city 
oi  Montreal,  three  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
of  reputation  and  learning,  were  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  gobd  nuns,  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  exploring  the 
interior  of  the  establishment ; and  all  lacili- 
ties  were  given  them  for  that  purpose.  Be- 
fore my  departure  from  the  city,  I ascer- 
tained that  the  results  of  their  inquiries  was 
perfectly  satisfactory,  as  resards  the  falsity 
of  Maria  Monk’s  account  of  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Lhave  heard  read  the  affidavit  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Curry,  one  of  the  examining  clergy- 
men, and  nothing  can  be  fuller,  more  cir- 
cumstantial. or  convincing.  The  affidavits 
of  these  tnree  reverend  impartial  exa- 
miners, with  those  of  many  other  highly 
credible  witnesses,  will  shortly  appear  in 
a work  now  in  press,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  which  establish,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a doubt,  that  the  statements  of 
Maria  Monk  are  false  in  every  particular . 

Without  intending  to  anticipate  the  cu- 
mulative evidence  which  the  approaching 
ublication  will  bring  forward,  to  show  that 
laria  was  never  a nun  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  I 
will  remark,  that  there  will  be  given  a 
fuller  testimony  of  the  mother  of  Maria 
Monk,  and  declarations  under  oath,  of 
several  individuals  in  whose  family  this 
noted  girl  lived  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  she  pretends  to  have  passed  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  of  the 
religious  ladies  in  thiB  institution,  not  to  ad- 
mit any  person  as  a novice  or  candidate, 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  They  are  to 
spend  some  years  to  ascertain  their  voca- 
tion— whether  they  have  grace,  courage,  or 
disposition,  to  enter  with  ardour  upon  the 
labours  and  privileges  which  charity  and 
religion  will  impose  upon  them,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  admitted  into  tnis  insti- 
tution. Now,  on  the  testimony  of  Maria 
Monk,  it  will  be  made  appear  that  she  is 
in  her  nineteenth  year.  It  can  be,  and 
will  be  proved  where  she  has  been  from 
her  present  age.  until  we  trace  her  down  to 
her  fifteenth,  wnen  she  could  not  have  been 
received  as  a member  office  religious  com- 
munity, or  nuns,  who  superintended  the 
Hospital  Dieu. 

Having  been  told,  when  at  Montreal,  that 
Maria  Mo'nk  was  never  a member  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu  Institution,  but  that  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Magdalene  Asylum — a house 
for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  abaa- 
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doned  women — accompanied  by  *a  respect- 
able friend,  I repaired  to  this  establishment, 
and  was  very  politely  admitted  bv  the  very 
respectable  Iaay,  Mrs.  M’Donnell,  who  su- 
perintends this  institution,  and  by  whose 
charitable  efforts  many  of  those  unfortunate 
females,  who  have  been  victims  of  seduc- 
tion, are  won  back  to  virtue  and  to  God.  It 
was  here  that  Miss  Monk  found  refuge  from 
vice  and  wickedness.  This  the  kind  of  Nun- 
ntry  from  which  she  made  her  grand  escape. 
Having  read  her  book  I was  fully  competent 
to  ascertain  the  exactness  of  her  descrip- 
tions. The  picture  she  draws  of  the  locale 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  literally  corresponds  with 
the  Magdalene  Asylum.  There  you  may  see 
the  gate  through  which  she  effected  her 
miraculous  exit — the  room  where  the  fancied 
Nuns  are  occupied  in  preparing  wax  can- 
dles—the  apartment  where  tne  superior  nuns 
can  watch,  unobserved,  the  movements  o# 
the  others,  &c.  I also  understood,  from  the  ; 
lady  who  presides  over  the  institution,  that 
three  reverend  gentlemen  who  had  examined 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  had  been  at  the  Magdalene 
Asylum  the  day  before,  and  found  Maria’s 
description  of  the  building  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
to  auadrate  exactly  with  this  house,  esta- 
blished for  the  reformation  of  blasted  females. 
During  my  visit  to  this  abode,  I was  intro- 
duced to  a character  who  makes  a conspi- 
cuous figure  in  the  u Awful  Disclosures,” 
as  a very  eccentric  nun.  Like  Maria,  she 
entered  this  house,  which  charity  opened 
to  the  fallen  female,  but,  unlike  Maria,  she 
remained  not  impenitent  and  abandoned. 
She  deplored  to  me  the  part  she  is  made  to 
act  in  the  1 e Disclosures.”  She  declared  that 
none  of  the  things  she  is  made  to  say  or  to 
do,  by  Maria  Monk,  were  ever  said  or  done 
by  her.  Justice  to  this  injured  individual 
requires  this  passing  notice  of  her. 

Among  the  observations  that  occurred  to 
me  during  my  stay  at  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
was  the  perfect  harmony  and  mutual  charity 
that  prevailed  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  population.  In  the  cities  about 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics. 
The  remaining  third  consists  of  Episcopa- 
lians, Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  population 
is  almost  exclusively  Catholic.  I was  in- 
formed, by  the  best  authority,  that  the 

Kof  the  seminaries  are  on  the  most  j 
r terms  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  | 
They  very  seldom  preach  on  controversy, 
and  when  they  do.  tney  confine  themselves 
to  theological  proofs  of  their  tenets,  without 
introducing  any  irritating  topics.  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet,  at  a friend’s 
house,  a very  intelligent  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, the  Key.  Mr.  Eason,  the  pastor  of 


Maria  Monk’s  mother.  He  expressed  to 
me  his  astonishment  at  learning  that  there 
were  many  Protestants  in  the  United  States 
who  believed  the  statements  of  Maria  Monk. 
Charges  so  monstrous,  said  he,  should  not 
be  credited  without  a rock  of  evidence.  He 
further  declared  that  there  were  no  Protes- 
tants of  any  character,  in  Canada,  who  gave 
the  smallest  share  of  belief  to  the  u Disclo- 
sures.” This  I found  to  be  the  case  with- 
out exception.  The  right  reverend  and 
reverend  clergymen,  whom  the  author  of 
this  work  has  so  wantonly  assailed,  and  re- 
presented as  guilty  of  the  grossest  immo- 
ralities, are  known,  throughout  Canzula,  to 
be  the  most  excellent  and  exemplary  of  men. 
Dr.  Lartigue,  the  amiable,  pious,  and  learned 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  is  universally  revered 
as  the  father  of  the  poor , and  the  best  friend  of 
the  forlorn  orphan.  A school,  near  the  Cathe- 
dral, in  whioh  the  blessings  of  education  are 
dispensed,  gratis , to  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred poor  children,  is  chiefly  supported  out 
of  the  Episcopal  revenue,  which  is  by  no 
means  ample.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Phelan,  a 
clergyman,  who  is  also  the  subject  of  foul 
abuse,  has,  during  fifteen  years’  residence 
in  Montreal,  secured  to  himself  by  in- 
numerable acts  of  charity,  a high  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  Irish,  English, 
and  Scotch  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
this  city. 

The  object  of  my  tour  to  Canada  being 
fully  attained,  I prepared  to  bid  adieu  to 
this  interesting  country,  which  in  the  polish 
of  its  inhabitants  and  in  the  splendour  of  its 
charitable  establishments,  reminded  me  of 
all  that  I had  ever  heard  or  read  of  la  belle 
France.  After  having  visited  the  splendid 
churches  and  institutions  with  which  reli- 
gion has  beautified  its  cities — after  having 
admired  the  walled  and  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Quebec,  the  Gibraltar  of  America, 
and  after  having  venerated  the  spot  where 
the  brave  Montgomery  fell — after  feasting 
upon  the  enchanting  views  which  the  ma- 
jestic St.  Lawrence  everywhere  offers  to  the 
delighted  traveller— the  smiling  and  endless 
train  of  villages  which  line  its  shores,  and 
the  innumerable  churches  which,  with  their 
glittering  6pires,  crown  every  full,  I de- 
parted, on  the  25th  of  July,  for  the  United 
States,  bringing  with  me  the  most  pleasing 
recollections  — happy  if  I can  make  the 
slightest  approximation  to  the  living  and 
lofty  models  of  virtue,  religion  and  charity, 
which  it  was  my  good  fortune,  even  tran- 
siently, to  behold. 

Thomas  Heydxn. 

Chambersburg,  August  2,  1836. 
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SECTION  IV. 

From  th©  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
“awful  exposure.” 

When  we  found,  some  months  since, 
placed  on  our  table  a book  entitled,  “ Aw- 
ful Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk,”  a glance 
at  its  contents  sufficed  to  convince  us  that 
it  was  a most  vile  catchpenny  concern,  and 
we  hastened  to  caution  the  public  against 
its  purchase.  Unfortunately,  however,  so 
numerous  now-a-days  have  the  vehicles  be- 
come in  this  city  which  spread  a prurient 
tale  before  the  world,  which  seek  to  live  by 
creating  an  idle  curiosity,  or  ministering  to 
a depraved  taste,  that  Maria  Monk  and  her 
book  soon  became  objects  of  public  noto- 
riety. It  sold  wonderfully  we  are  told. 
Maria  and  her  reverend  friends  found  they 
were  doing  a thriving  business,  and  by  now 
and  then  springing  some  new  mine  to 
arouse  public  attention — such,  for  instance, 
as  an  application  to  the  chancellor — have 
managed  to  this  day  to  keep  the  book  a 
going;  and  have  received  among  them, 
from  its  sale,  almost  a little  fortune. 

For  our  parts  we  should  not  revert  to  this 
monstrous  instance  of  gullibility,  were  it  not 
that  Messrs.  Jones  and  Leclerk,  of  Montreal, 
publishers  there  of  a highly  respectable 
journal,  learning  that  the  book  full  of  lies 
and  nonsense  sold  so  well,  thought,  we 
suppose,  that  a refutation  of  them  would  sell 
equally  well, — that  people  so  ready  to  de- 
vour absurdities  would  De  equally  desirous 
to  leam  the  truth ; and  they  have,  in  conse- 
quence. presented  to  us,  under  the  title  of 
“ Awful  Exposure.”  a plain  narrative  of  the 
creature’s  life,  with  all  the  facts  authentica- 
ted by  affidavits. 

She  turns  out  to  have  been,  what  might 
be  supposed,  a half  crazed  prostitute  and 
thief,  an  inmate  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum 
of  Montreal,  to  which  building  the  descrip- 
tion she  gives  of  the  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  a nunnery  applies,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  which  she,  in  her  book,  has  trans- 
ferred into  nuns.  There  is  no  peg  left  on 
which  to  hang  a doubt.  The  girl  is  follow- 
ed from  her  cradle  to  her  last  visit  to  Mont- 
real in  company  with  the  Reverend ! Mr. 
Hoyte.  There  are  the  affidavits  of  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  she  lived  as  a servant, 
of  the  constable  who  arrested  her  for  theft, 
of  people  who  knew  her  during  her  aban- 
doned course  of  life,  of  her  own  mother,  of 
the  highly  respectable  matron  of  the  Magda- 
len Asylum,  and  of  the  Protestant  cleigy  of 
Montreal. 

It  has  been  reserved*  for  this  city  and 
these  days,  to  witness  the  success  of  a plan 
of  deception,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 


our  very  neighbourhood,  and  in  our  own 
times,  and  a belief  in  which  demands  a 
belief  in  crimes  incompatible  with  human 
nature.  The  tales  of  monkish  excesses 
which  flowed  from  the  British  press  during 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which 
probably  were  circulated  more  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  than  any  belief  in  their  ve- 
racity, carried  the  scene  of  action  to  some 
distant  country,  to  soihe  almost  inaccessi- 
ble ltaliaq  mountain,  or  dark  mysterious 
valley  in  Spain,  where  no  law  existed,  or 
none  could  reach.  But  here  we  have  a 
monstrous  falsehood  preached  before  us. 
impeaching  men  now  in  existence,  and 
who  are  living  at  our  own  doors,  and  under 
a strict  administration  of  law  by  English 
Protestants.  Impudence  and  villany  never 
went  so  far  before. 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
•f  Lower  Canada  has  been  what  reflection 
tells  us  was  right  and  proper.  They  have 
treated  the  vile  creature  and  her  equally 
vile  associates  with  silent  contempt.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  spiritual  guides  of  a 
whole  population  descend  to  notice  the 
slanders  of  an  abominable  prostitute,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal  place  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  females  under  his  pastoral 
charge  in  opposition  to  that  of  a prostitute 
and  me  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyte. 


SECTION  Y. 

COLONEL  STONE?S  VISIT. 

We  stated  last  week  that  Col.  W.  L 
Stone,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  had  visited  the  nunnery 
in  Montreal,  the  place  in  which  Maria 
Monk  lays  the  scene  of  her  Awful  Disclo- 
sures, and  we  determined  to  republish  his 
statement,  whatever  it  might  be,  knowing 
as  we  did,  the  character  of  Col.  Stone, 
himself  a member  of  a Presbyterian  Church, 
and  though  strong  in  his  feelings  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  still  too  much  of  a Christian 
to  countenance  any  misstatement.  The  ac- 
count of  Col.  Stone  occupies  seven  pages  of 
his  paper,  in  which  hegives  some  account  of 
the  monastic  institutions,  his  arrangements 
for  visiting  the  Hotel  Dieu , &c.,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  omit  this  morning,  and  con- 
fine our  extract  to  the  investigations,  remark- 
ing that  Col.  Stone  says  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Perkins,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Montreal,  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Christmas,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  Maria  Monk’s  book,  by  repre- 
senting to  the  persons  concerned  its  absolute 
falsehood.  Col.  Stone  was  accompanied  by 
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his  lady,  Mr.  Frothingham,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shephard  of  Virginia. — U.  S.  Gazette. 

The  hour  appointed  for  commencing  our 
researches  was  two  o’clock,  and  the  residue  of 
the  morning  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
latest  edition  of  the  “Awful  Disclosures,” 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  drawings  of 
the  premises  as  laid  down  in  the  tablets  of 
Mana  Monk’s  memory,  and  for  a copy  of 
which,  I was  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  Clary.  A few  passages  for  special 
reference  were  marked  in  pencil,  and  the 
leaves  turned  down  at  others.  But  my  deter- 
mination was  to  take  the  examination  book 
in  hand,  and  refer  to  its  pages  as  occasion 
might  require.  Such  was  the  course  pursued. 

Punctual  to  the  appointment,  we  arrived 
at  five  minutes  after  two,  and  were  received 
in  the  apothecary’s  by  the  assistant  superior, 
Miss  Weeks,  an  American  lady,  and  two 
other  sisters,  who  had  been  designated  to 
attend  us.  I inquired  for  Miss  Beckwith, 
also  from  the  United  States,  whose  parents 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia;  she 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  soon  made 
her  appearance.  Our  meeting:  was  like  that 
of  old  friends.  She  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  prepossessing  ladies  with  whom  I have 
ever  met.  Her  countenance  is  full  of  intel- 
ligence, and  expressive  of  great  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice 
harmonized  with  these  qualities.  I re- 
marked to  them  that  I presumed  from  what 
had  been  dropped  at  our  former  visit,  they 
were  fully  apprised  of  the  object  of  our 
call— being,  if  possible,  to  test  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Maria  Monk’s  publication  in 
New  York.  I informed  them  that  I should 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a minute 
examination  of  any  ana  every  part  of  the 
institution.  I said  to  them,  frankly,  that  I 
had  been  admonished  of  their  arts  of  de- 
ception. and  had  been  told  that  they  would 
mislead  me  at  every  turn,  and  throw  dust 
in  my  eyes  at  their  own  pleasure;  and  that, 
consequently,  I trusted  that  they  would  be 
neither  displeased  nor  surprised  if  the  scru- 
tiny I was  about  to  institute,  should  seem 
over-nice  and  particular.  They  replied  that 
it  was  their  desire  to  have  the  investigation 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  that  the  keys  and 
their  assistance  were  at  my  disposal.  The 
lady  superior,  they  informed  me,  was  con- 
fined to  her  apartment  by  indisposition, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  her  pleasure 
to  receive  us  in  person.  She  would,  how- 
ever, be  happy  to  receive  us  in  her  own 
apartment 

We  then  commenced  our  travels  and  re- 
searches, being  soon  joined  by  several  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  sisterhood,  who 


accompanied  us  through  our  examination. 
Others  we  met  in  their  respective  apart- 
ments, busied  in  their  regular  occupations. 
Having  passed  through  the  hospitals  as  be- 
fore, we  entered  the  cloister,  and  proceeded 
through  the  various  apartments  of  the  first 
story.  Every  door  oi  every  room,  closet, 
and  pantnr,  was  readily  opened  at  my  re- 
quest, ana  there  was  not  an  apartment  in 
either  story  which  I did  not  examine  with 
the  closest  scrutiny,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  to 
note  whether  there  had  or  had  not  been  any 
alterations,  any  removal  of  partitions,  closing 
of  doors,  new  paintings,  or  suspicious  white- 
washings, or  any  such  things,  not  forgetting 
one  truth,  inserted  by  the  amanuensis  of 
Maria,  in  the  sequel  of  her  latest  edition, 
that  “ whatever  alterations  may  be  attempted, 
there  are  changes  which  no  mason  or  car- 
penter can  make  and  effectually  conceal.” 
But  in  this  story  there  had  been  no  changes 
of  any  kind.  The  work  and  the  fixtures 
were  all  evidently  time-worn  and  ancient. 

There  were,  however,  trap  doors  in  seve- 
ral of  the  apartments— several  more  than 
are  specified  in  the  drawings  of  Maria 
Monk.  Every  one  of  these  trap  doojs  I 
opened  myself,  and  into  every  one  of  the 
vaults  I descended,  sometimes  alone,  but 
more  frequently  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Frothingham  and  Shephard.  These  vaults 
were  usually  store-rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  particular  apartments  immedi- 
ately above.  Every  wall  was  carefully 
examined  both  as  to  its  appearance,  the 
texture  of  the  mortar,  &c.  After  these  exa- 
minations were  ended,  the  sisters  took  us 
into  the  yards,  and  conducted  us  into  the 
cellars  and  vaulted  rooms.  The  same  scru- 
tiny was  everywhere  made,  and  the  texture 
of  the  mortar  tried  by  an  iron-pointed  cane. 
Every  door  and  passage-way  was  opened 
and  examined  with  the  like  results. 

We  now  re-entered  the  convent  and  as- 
cended to  the  next  story,  examining  every 
apartment  with  the  most  deliberate  and 
eagle-eyed  attention.  We  visited  the  cells 
of  the  nuns  and  examined  their  furniture. 
The  unsophisticated  reader  may,  perhaps, 
think  these  “cells”  are  very  dark  and 
gloomy  places,  with  stone  floors,  and  locks, 
and  bars,  and  grates.  No  such  thing.  They 
are  neat  little  apartments,  containing  a sin- 
gle bed  with  green  curtains  and  counter- 
panes, two  old-fashioned  high-backed  chairs, 
a little  desk,  with  a small  case  for  books, 
and  within  which  is  also  a crucifix.  The 
books,  so  far  as  we  looked  at  them, 
were  such  as  good  Protestants  might  be- 
come still  better  by  reading.  Having  as- 
cended to  the  attic,  we  had  now  examined 
every  part  except  one  of  the  long  attic 
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rooms,  into  which  I looked  carefully  through 
a glass  window  at  the  head  of  the  stairway, 
Miss  Weeks  having  forgotten  to  bring  the 
key  to  the  door.  The  room  was  used  for 
drying  clothes,  for  which  purpose,  as  it  was 
well  lighted,  I saw  the  necessary  fixtures* 
and  I cud  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  the 
lady  down  all  the  stairs  for  the  key. 

Soon  after  we  commenced  our  investiga- 
tions, we  were  presented  to  the  lady  supe- 
rior at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  into  which 
we  were  admitted.  She  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  rheumatism.  She  is  a lady  of 
dignity  and  refinement  of  manners,  some- 
what advanced  in  years.  She  received  us 
with  the  utmost  urbanity,  nay,  with  cor- 
diality, and  regretted  not  Deing  able  to  ac- 
company us  through  the  institution.  Indeed 
the  nuns  have  all  the  ease,  simplicity,  dig- 
nity. and  grace,  which  distinguish  the  high- 
bred and  truly  geoteel.  I have  rarely  seen 
so  many  ladies  together,  possessing,  in  so 
great  a degree,  the  charm  of  manner.  They 
were  all  affability  and  kindness.  Cheer- 
fulness was  universal,  and  ^ery  unlike  the 
notions  commonly  entertained  of  the  gloom 
of  the  cloister.  Their  faces  were  too  often 
wreathed  in  smiles  to  allow  us  to  suppose 
they  were  soon  to  assist  in  smothering  their 
own  children,  or  that  those  sweet  spirits 
were  soon  to  De  trodden  out  of  their  bodies 
by  the  roughshod  priests  of  the  seminary. 
Tne  costume  of  the  black  nuns  is  different 
from  what  I had  supposed.  The  dress  is  of 
black  bombazine,  with  ample  skirt,  and 
bishop  sleeves;  the  neck  dress  consists  of 
a large  square  white  linen  collar,  reaching 
up  to  the  chin ; to  this  is  attached  a strap 
passing  across  the  top  of  the  head;  to  which 
the  bandeau  is  fastened.  This  is  a white 
linen  band  bound  round  the  forehead  and 
reaching  down  to  the  eyebrows,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  hair  entirely.  To  this  the  black 
veil  is  attached,  which  is  made  of  a large 
double  square  of  black  Italian  crape,  and 
reaches  from  the  top  of  the  bandeau  half 
way  down  the  skirt  behind.  The  face  is  not 
at  all  covered  by  the  veil,  nor  the  front  of 
the  person.  The  skirts  are  turned  up  like 
those  of  the  gray  nuns.  The  tout  ensemble 
is  dignified,  becoming,  and  rather  graceful. 

In  the  recreation-room  we  were  introduced 
to  the  novices,  some  four  or  five.  The  con- 
versation was  gay  and  cheerful,  and  so 
pleasant  was  their  laughter  at  some  of  our 
remarks,  that  I asked  them  in  badinage, 
what  right  they  had  to  laugh — that  in  such 
a place  their  business  must  be  to  look  grave 
and  gloomy,  and  never  smile.  The  greater 
number  oi  the  nuns  are  advanced  m life, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  aged.  In  the 
infirmary  of  the  cloister,  we  were  intro- 


duced to  quite  an  aged  member  of  the 
community.  Although  an  invalid  for  many 
years,  she  was  cheerful  and  agreeable,  re- 
ceiving us  with  marks  of  kind  considera- 
tion. Indeed  I have  never  witnessed  in  any 
community  or  family  , more  unaffected  cheer- 
fulness ana  good  humour,  nor  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  entire  confidence,  esteem, 
ana  harmony  among  each  other. 

Among  the  instances  of  innocent  sportive- 
ness  whi<^i  occurred,  proving  thatthe  merry 
mischief  of  woman  aid  not  always  leave 
her  on  taking  the  veil,  was  the  following: 

I had  been  diligendy  looking  for  the  “pur- 
gatory,” as  laid  down  in  Maria  Monk’s  book. 
The  sisters  told  me  I must  find  it.  At  length 
we  came  to  a small  apartment,  less  ancient 
than  the  other  wood-work,  built  out  from 
the  wall,  in  one  corner  of  a laige  room,  in 
the  apartment  in  which  the  hired  women, 
seamstresses,  spinners,  &c.,  were  at  work. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  there  was  no 
window,  except  a square  cut  hole  through 
the  partition  deals,  high  up  from  the  floor. 
“Ah,”  I exclaimed,  “Miss  Weeks,  what 
have  you  here  ?”  “ Nothing”  -said  she— 

“ nothing  but  a poor  nun  doing" penance!” 

“ That  spinning  wheeL”  I remarked,  “ would 
be  penance  enough  tor  many  young  ladies 
in  our  count™.  But  give  us  the  key.” 
“ No,”  she^saia — “ you  must  look  for  your- 
self.” Taking  a chair)  I thereupon  climbed 
up  to  the  dark  hole,  and  thrusting  my  head 
through,  discovered  that  the  mysterious  cell 
was  a store-room  for  loaf-sugar  hanging 
round  the  walls,  and  a few  barrels  of  other 
family  supplies.  And  this  was  all  the  “pur- 
gatory” discovered  by  us. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I may  as  well  remark 
as  elsewhere,  that  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
spection I took  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  drawings  and  the  pages  of  the  “ Awful 
Disclosures,”  and  I am*  constrained  to  say 
that  I was  utterly  unable,  throughout,  to  dis- 
cern any  mark,  or  sign,  or  trace  of  resem- 
blance to  anything  she  had  laid  down  or 
described,  other  than  the  external  localities, 
which  nobody  could  well  mistake.  But  so 
far  as  it  regards  the  whole  interior,  neither 
I nor  my  companions  could  discover,  from 
the  drawings,  the  least  evidence  that  the 
author  had  ever  been  within  the  walls  of 
the  cloister.  By  way  of  excusing  the  in- 
accuracies—or  rather  the  total  and  all  but 
universal  dissimilarity  of  the  map — the 
friends  of  Maria  first  assert  that  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  building; 
and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  they  imploringly 
exclaim — “Oh,  what  can  a poor  girl  do! 
We  do  not  pretend  to  perfect  accuracy — but 
she  has  given  drawings  from  recollection, 
the  best  that  were  in  her  power.”  To  the 
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first  excuse  it  may  be  replied,  without  fear 
of  contradiction  from  any  one  but  Maria 
herself,  that  there  have  been  no  changes. 
To  the  second  it  may  be  well  said  that  the 
girl  must  be  an  incorrigible  blockhead,  not 
to  be  able  to  remember  somewhat  of  the 
interior  of  a house  in  which  she  pretends  to 
have  been  so  long  a resident,  and  in  some 
apartments  of  which  she  maintains  that  such 
terrible  scenes  have  been  enacted.  But  she 
does  not ; and  it  is  a little  remarkable  that 
the  only  internal  resemblance  to  the  dia- 
grams she  has  given  are  said  to  be  found 
m the  recent  Catholic  Magdalen  Asylum  x)f 
Mrs.  McDonnell,  which  was  dissolved  about 
a week  before  our  visit,  and  in  which  the 
celebrated  Jane  Ray  remained  until  the  last. 

Having  ascended  again  to  the  apothecary, 
Miss  Weeks  informed  us  that  the  task  was 
over.  I told  her  that  there  was  another 
cellar  under  the  wing  in  which  we  then 
were,  which  I had  not  explored.  She  re- 
marked that,  as  that  did  not  properly  belong 
to  the  convent,  my  permission  did  not  ex- 
tend to  it.  For  a moment  my  suspicions 
were  awakened.  I replied  that  I must  ex- 
lore  that  cellar,  and  the  trap  door  which 
had  discovered  near  where  we  were,  or 
my  work  was  not  done.  Miss  Beckwith 
was  thereupon  despatched  to  the  superior 
for  permission,  which  was  immediately  and 
reaaily  granted.  The  task  of  exploration 
was  forthwith  undertaken  and  executed.  It 
was  most  thoroughly  done;  and  we  were 
now  about  to  take  leave,  when  I discovered 
another  cellar  door  leading  from  the  outside 
directly  into  that  part  of  me  building  from 
beneath  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
book,  the  secret  subterranean  passages  lead 
to  the  Seminary  one  way,  ana  the  Congre- 
gational (School)  Nunnery  the  other.  I 
asked  if  I might  examine  that  cellar.  Cer- 
tainly, they  said;  but  as  it  is  merely  the 
kitchen  cellar,  we  did  not  suppose  that  you 
cared  about  looking  into  it.  An  Irish  labourer 
near  by  was  then  directed  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  for  the  keys,  and  Mr.  Frothingham 
and  myself  were  inducted  by  Pat  into  the 
receptacle  of  potatoes  and  turnips — for  such 
it  proved  to  be.  But  here,  true  enough, 
we  discovered  what  Maria  calls  " a great, 
gloomy  iron  door !”  To  be  sure,  it  was  in 

r‘te  a different  place  from  that  designated 
^ her.  But  it  was  locked,  and  would  not 
yield.  Perhaps^  thought  I,  we  shall  find 
the  range  of  prison  cells  here — poor  nuns 
with  gags,  and  a chamel  house  of  skele- 
tons. I told  Pat  he  must  open  that  door. 
Well,  he  said  he  must  do  it  upon  the 
other  side— and  away  he  went  In  a mo- 
ment more,  the  massive  iron  turned  upon 
its  ponderous  hinges,  and  lo ! we  were— 


let  into  the  daylight  on  the  other  side,  in  a 
store-room  which  we  had  examined  before ! 
There  was  also  a kitchen  well  in  this  cellar 
— small,  and  furnished  with  an  old  iron 
pump,  and  other  dilapidated  fixtures.  Not 
supposing  that  the  nuns  would  throw  their 
murdered  sisters  and  children  into  the  spring 
from  which  they  draw  their  water  for  their 
tea  and  cooking,  I did  not  descend.  The 
walls,  however,  as  before,  were  most  tho- 
roughly examined,  into  every  nook  and 
comer — and  I was  compelled  now  to  con- 
clude my  subterranean  researches,  without 
being  able  to  stroll  under  the  deep  foundation 
of  the  cathedral,  and  startle  the  priests  of 
the  Seminary  by  coming  up  through  one  of 
their  own  trap-aoors. 

I have  already  remarked  that  the  cellars 
in  general  were  used  for  store-rooms.  In 
one  of  them,  into  which  I descended  through 
a trap-door,  I found  a number  of  large  stone 
jugs.  Recollecting  that  Maria  had  spoken 
of  some  vessels,  which  from  her  description 
must  have  been  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid, 
used,  as  she  intimates,  with  lime,  to  destroy 
the  remains  of  the  murdered  victims,  I exa- 
mined these  jugs.  From  the  odour  of  the 
corks,  and  the  scent  of  the  jugs  themselves, 
I presumed  their  contents  had  been  syrups, 
essences,  and  medicinal  decoctions  for  the 
sick  ana  the  apothecary.  The  only  lime 
that  I discovered  was  in  a hot  bed  the 
ardener  had  been  making  for  radishes,  I 
elieve. 

Thus  ended  this  examination,  in  which 
we  were  most  actively  engaged  for  about 
three  hours.  The  result  is  the  most  thorough 
conviction  that  Maria  Monk  is  an  arrant  im- 
postor— that  she  never  was  a nun,  and  was 
never  within  the  walls  of  the  cloister  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu — and  consequently  that  her  dis- 
closures are  wholly  and  unequivocally,  from 
beginning  to  end,  untrue— either  the  vagaries 
of  a distempered  brain,  or  a series  of  calum- 
nies unequalled  in  the  depravity  of  their  in- 
vention, and  unsurpassed  in  their  enormity. 
There  are  those,  I am  well  aware,  who  will 
not  adopt  this  conclusion,  though  one  should 
arise  from  the  dead  and  attest  it— even 
though  “Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job”  were  to 
speak  from  the  slumber  of  ages  and  con- 
firm it. 

These  will  ask  why,  if  the  “ Disclosures” 
were  not  true,  the  nunnery  was  not  at  once 
thrown  open  to  the  public — why  its  doors 
were  so  long  closed — and  why  did  silence  as 
to  those  charges  so  long  reign  within  its  walls  ? 
There  are  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  tales  were  so  improbable  of  themselves, 
arid  the  character  of  Maria  Monk  herself  so 
literally  worthless  and  detestable,  that  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  pay  the  least  regard 
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to  them.  They  did  not  suppose  in  Montreal, 
either  within  or  without  tne  convent,  that 
there  could  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
or  elsewhere,  persons  so  weak  and  so  credu- 
lous as  to  lend  the  least  credence  to  them. 
But  the  best  answer  is  found  in  the  sensible 
remarks  of  the  nuns  themselves.  “You 
see,”  said  Miss  Weeks,  “ how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  us  to  conduct  the  establish- 
ment, if  visiters  were  usually  admitted  into 
the  cloister  for  no  other  object  than  the 
gratification  of  their  own  idle  curiosity — 
more  especially  such  crowds  of  visiters  as 
we  should  have  had  after  the  publication  of 
the  work.”  Proceeding  with  ner  conversa- 
tion, she  added — “ We  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  each  has  her  portion  of  occu- 
pation. If  our  labours  are  interrupted,  our 
sick  must  suffer,  and  the  whole  business  of 
the  establishment  come  to  an  end.”  And 
besides  all  this,  a man’s  house  is  his  castle ; 
and  what  man  or  woman  among  us?  or 
which  of  our  hospitals  or  public  institutions 
would  consent  to  suspend  their  labours,  and 
relinquish  all  their  comforts,  to  gratify  suc- 
cessive swarms  of  Canadians,  or  others, 
whose  curiosity  might  be  stimulated  by  the 
scandalous  tales  of  one  of  Mrs.  M’ Dowell’s 
pupils  ? 

In  answer  to  my  objection  that  the  draw- 
ings furnished  by  Maria  Monk  do  not,  so 
far  as  I or  any  one  else  have  yet  been  able 
to  discover,  correspond  with  the  internal 
fixtures  and  localities,  it  has  been  said,  and 
will  be  said  again  and  again,  that  great 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  nunnery 
— that  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  painters 
have  been  at  work  these  nine  months — and 
that  the  newly  escaped  nun  (Frances  Part- 
ridge) declares  that  so  many  alterations 
have  been  made  during  that  period,  that 
she  should  scarcely  recognise  it  nerself.  To 
this  I answer  most  emphatically,  it  is  not 
true.  There  have  been  no  such  alterations, 
either  in  the  building  within,  or  the  vaults 
beneath,  or  the  walls  without.  All  things 
remain  as  they  were.  Let  it  here  be  borne 
in  mind,  11  that  whatever  alterations  may  be 
attempted  there  are  changes  which  no  mason 
or  carpenter  can  make  and  effectually  con- 
ceal.” Impressed  with  this  truth— and  it  is 
almost  the  only  one  I have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  the  book?  I went  prepared  upon  this 
point.  I thought  it  not  unlikely  that  I might 
be  mystified  by  paint  and  whitewash.  But 
it  was  not  so.  There  is  not  an  outward  wall, 
nor  a cellar^nor  a vault,  that  has  been  white- 
washed. The  mason-work  is  all,  every- 
where, of  stone-work,  ancient  and  massive. 
The  mortar,  moreover,  has  become  every- 
where so  indurated  in  the  lapse  of  time,  as 
to  be  impenetrable  as  the  stone  it  serves  to 


cement  together.  No  builder  could  break 
up  an  old  stone  wall  or  partition  and  remove 
it  or  stop  up  a vault,  or  build  up  a gateway 
without  leaving  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
new  work,  and  the  alterations.  Could  any 
builder  in  New  York  build  up  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  Bridewell,  without  the  use 
of  paint  or  whitewash,  so  as  to  prevent  de- 
tection, or  so  as  to  make  the  new  work  in 
all  respects  correspond  with  the  old ! The 
thing  is  impossible. 

Again — Maria  Monk  has  laid  down  the 
track  by  which  she  says  she  escaped,  and 
has  given  a narrative  of  the  way  she  pro- 
ceeded to  get  out,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
the  walls  she  must  have  climbed,  prove  to 
be  impossible,  and  to  which  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  house,  as  I believe,  give 
a positive  contradiction.  By  the  course  she 
nas  marked  out  on  the  map,  she  must  have 
come  first  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  broad 


gate,  always  open  in  the  daytime,  leading 
into  St.  Joseph  Street.  In  the  yard  where 
she  then  was,  there  are  various  doors  open- 
ing into  several  parts  of  the  buildings.  Well, 
having  been -near  the  broad  gate,  she  says 
she  wheeled  round  to  the  right,  almost 
crossed  her  track  in  turning  a wing,  and 
finally  escaped  through  the  garden  grounds 
into  Jean  Baptiste  Street.  Now  this  whole 
tale  is  not  only  improbable,  but  absolutely 
impossible.  There  is  no  passage  that  way. 
She  rhust  have  leaped  a succession  of  walls 
— the  outer  wall  some  twenty  feet  high — 
walls  which  no  unaided  mortal,  man  or 
woman,  could  have  surmounted. 

When  reminded  of  these  facts  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Le  Clerc,  gentlemen  from  Mont- 
real, who  had  an  interview  with  Maria  at 
Messrs.  Van  Nostrand  and  Dwight’s  book- 
store, in  August,  she  resorted  to  the  usual 
subterfuge,  that  there  were  adoorand  a grate 
there  then — but  intimating  that  they  had  been 
altered.  Again  I say  it  is  not  true  ! The 
walls  have  stood  a century — there  was  no 
gate,  and  no  passage-way  has  been  filled 
up.  As  well  might  Alderman  Woodruff 
send  a bevy  of  masons  to  build  up  the  por- 
tals of  the  City  Hall,  and  the  people  of  New 
York  not  know  it,  as  that  such  works  could 
have  been  executed  in  Montreal,  and  the 
people  of  Montreal  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact.  But  whence  this  great  difficulty  of 
escaping  ? There  are  plenty  of  doors  and 
gates,  and  every  nun  has  a key  at  her  side. 
Their  restraint  is  voluntary,  and  they  can 
break  their  vow  and  retire  if  they  please. 
Or,  if  their  health  will  not  bear  the  fconfine- 
ment,  they  can  leave  after  the  white  veil,  and 
before  taking  the  black.  Such  instances  are 
not  rare.  The  whole  tale  is  one  of  falsehood. 

Again,  as  to  the  secret  passage  under 
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ground  to  the  Seminary.  Whence  its  neces-  son  to  confirm  all  Maria’s  statements,  and 
sity,  since  the  gate  is  always  open,  and  the  add  divers  other  tales  of  terror  of  her  own. 
hospitals  with  communicating  doors  to  the  The  result  is,  so  far  from  giving  me  reason 
cloisters  always  accessible?  If  such  passage  to  alter  a single  line  that  1 have  written,  I 
had  ever  existed,  it  must  necessarily  have  would  add  to  the  force  of  my  contradictions 
led  under  the  present  foundation  of  the  of  the  calumnies  contained  in  the  “ Awful 
stupendous  cathedral  before  described.  The  Disclosures,”  if  language  would  allow  of  it; 
foundations  of  this  structure  were  laid  broad  for  if  1 before  had  entertained  the  least  lin- 
and  deep.  They  dug  until  they  came  to  gering  fragment  of  a suspicion,  that  1 could 
water ; and  had  such  a pathway  existed,  it  m any  respect  have  been  deceived,  this  in- 
would  have  been  discovered  then.  Mr.  terview  would  have  done  all  away.  The 
Frothingham  and  hundreds  of  others  passed  friends  of  Maria  have  looked  upon  the  ar- 
the  spot  daily,  and  viewed  the  progress  of  rival  and  confirmatory  statements  of  Miss 
the  work  continually.  Yet  no  such  passage  Partridge  as  a godsend;  but  if  they  are 
was  ever  6een  or  heard  of.  And  there  has  ever  brought  to  their  right  minds  upon  this 
been  no  filling  up.  There  was  indeed  an  subject,  they  will  lament  in  bitterness  of 
old  passage-way  to  the  river — perhaps  from  heart  mat  they  ever  had  anything  to  do 
die  old  French  church  in  Notre  Dame  Street,  with  either.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
now  pulled  down,  constructed,  according  to  details  of  the  short  examination  which  I 
tradition,  for%use  in  time  of  war — perhaps  gave  them,  in  presence  of  some  half  dozen 
for  the  procurement  of  water — but  that  has  of  their  friends,  clerical  and  laical.  Suffice 
long  years  ago  been  filled  up.  it  to  say,  that  their  imposture  was,  in  ten 

It  was  probably  some  reminiscence  of  minutes,  rendered  as  apparent  as  the  sun  at 
this  old  affair  that  gave  the  hint  for  the  story  noonday.  I am  now  more  free  and  bold 
of  the  passage  to  the  Seminary.  But  no  than  ever  to  declare,  that  neither  Maria 
such  passage  exists.  * * * Monk7  nor  Frances  Partridge , has  ever  been 

But  I weary  in  the  exposure  of  impossibi-  within  the  wads  of  the  Convent  of  the  Hotel 
lides.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  proceed  far-  Dieu.  So  ignorant,  indeed,  is  Frances  Part- 
ther  with  them.  I might  indeed  write  a ridge*  of  the  institution,  that  she  located  it  on 
volume  as  large  as  her  own,  in  the  expo-  the  wrong  side  of  a very  large  block  of 
sure  of  the  multitudinous  inconsistencies  buildings — assigning  a passage  and  stairway 
and  contradictions  of  the  u Awful  Disclo-  entrance  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  from  Notre- Dame 
sores.”  But  uthe  game  would  hot  be  Street.  Nor  was  this  a mere  lapsus  lingua.  I 
worth  the  candle.”  And  besides,  with  the  gave  her  time  to  recover.  Maria — for  they 
ample  refutation  I have  given  the  peat  and  assisted  in  prompting  each  other — gave  her 
essential  features  of  her  work, — the  minor  a kind  hint  to  recover  herself,  but  she 
and  less  important  fabrications  fall  to  the  did  not  “ take,”  and  three  times  distinctly, 
ground  of  course.  I will  therefore  now  did,  she  repeat  the  fatal  mistake.  In  the 
close  this  protracted  narrative  by  expressing  course  of  various  other  questions,  she  stated 
my  deliberate  and  solemn  opinion,  founded  that  within  her  knowledge,  a new  stone 
not  only  upon  my  own  careful  examination,  wall  had  been  erected  across  a particular 
but  upon  the  firmest  convictions  of  nearly  cellar,  during  the  late  summer.  The  story 
the  entire  population  of  Montreal,  embra-  was  untrue.  On  being  asked  which  of  the 
cing  the  great  body  of  the  most  intelligent  cellars  was  newly  white-washed  during  the 
evangelical  Christians,  that  Maria  Monk  is  present  season,  she  replied  that  they  had  all 
am  arrant  impostor,  and  her  booe,  in  all  been  thoroughly  white-washed  throughout, 
rrs  essential  features)  a tissue  of  calum-  this  season — that  she  had  herself  assisted  in 
kies.  However  guilty  the  Catholics  may  white-washing  them — and  asked  Maria,  if 
be  in  other  respects,  or  in  other  countries,  they  had  not  formerly  been  engaged  in  that 
as  a man  of  honour  and  professor  of  the  work  together.  To  which  Maria  assented. 
Protestant  faith,  I most  solemnly  believe  Now  it  is  a fad  that  neither  of  the  cellars  of  the 
that  the  priests  and  nuns  are  innocent  in  Hotel  Dieu  has  ever  been  white-washed  at  all  / 
this  matter.  neither  the  present  year,  nor  in  years  past 

William  L.  Stone.  Not  a particle  of  white-wash  has  been  used 
beneath  the  first  story,  and  the  walls  are  as 
Postscript. — Since  the  copy  of  the  fore-  bare  of  lime  as  when  taken  from  the  quarry  1 
going  narrative  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  The  examination  was  pursued,  especially 
die  printer,  at  the  Argent  solicitation  of  with  Maria,  until  the  proof  was  clear  as  the 
some  of  the  friends  of  Maria  Monk,  I have  light  that  tney  were  Doth,  in  all  respects, 
had  an  interview  with  her.  together  with  lying  impostors.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  newly  escaped  nun,  as  she  calls  herself,  1 gave  my  views  to  the  gentlemen  present, 
Frances  Partridge,  who  has  arrived  in  sea-  and  begged  them  to  discard  them  at  once. 
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But  as  I thought  they  appeared  to  place 
more  confidence  in  their  word  than  in  mine, 
I retired.  They  urged  me  to  stay  longer ; 
but  I told  them  it  would  do  no  good.  The 
fact  was  now  unquestionable,  that  they  had 
never  been  in  me  convent,  and  remain 
and  bandy  words  with  them  I would  not. 
One  reverend  gentleman  waxed  angry,  and 
said  that  he  had  as  good  a right  to  pro- 
nounce me  a liar,  in  saying  that  I had  been 
in  the  nunnery,  as  I had  to  pronounce  those 
women  liars.  Of  course  I took  my  leave- 
pained  that  men  of  sense  should  allow  such 
spirit,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  made 
such  egregious  dupes  of,  by  two  of  the  most 
shallow  impostors  that  I ever  saw.  The 
apostle  speaks  of  certain  men  in  latter  days, 
whOj among  other  things,  were  to  “make 
captive  silly  women.’7  The  case  is  here 
reversed. — ^ Silly  women,”  are  “making 
captive”  men  of  sense.  How  melancholy 
to  see  graye  theologians,  and  intelligent  lay- 
men, thus  pinning  themselves  to  the  aprons 
of  such  women ! But  enough.  W.  L.  S. 


SECTION  VI. 

a 

MARIA  MONK. 

Colonel  Stone. — This  Evangelical  specu- 
lation has  totally  failed.  The  poor  saints  ! 
To  what  shall  they  turn  their  ingenuity 
next?  But  they  have  now  a Partridge , 
Well,  as  Colonel  Stone  says,  she  must  in- 
deed be  a Godsend ; all  we  nave  to  say,  is, 
we  wish  them  luck  in  their  bargain..  We 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  Colonel  Stone, 
and  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  reaa 
the  Miscellany,  to  the  report  of  the  visit  he 
paid  to  the  Nunnery  in  Montreal,  (penned 
with  his  own  hand,)  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  comparing  the  interior  of  the  es- 
tablishment with  Maria’s  diagrams,  and  we 
leave  to  themselves  the  task  of  recording  a 
verdict  for  or  against  him.  In  certain 
quarters  we  well  know  its  fate.  It  will 
drive  the  saints  stark  mad,  and  sooner  than 
yield  one  iota,  sooner  than  pen  one  line 
that  would  convince  the  incredulous  of  their 
honesty,  come  before  them  any  testimony, 
no  matter  how  unimpeachable,  true  to  the 
spirit  of  their  vocation,  Maria  must  be  the 
pink  of  truth ; and  even  amongst  ourselves 
might  perhaps  be  found  an  Evangelical, 
equally  as  in  New  York,  who  would  brand 
the  editor  of  the  Commercial  as  a liar.  Be 
it  so— they  know  that  upon  such  they  live. 
We  take  the  following  notice  of  Colonel 
Stone’s  report  from  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Gazette 

“ Regard  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 


claims  of  an  injured  community  of  charita- 
ble women,  on  our  sense  of  justice,  has  not 
allowed  us  to  hesitate  an  instant  in  giving 
place  to  the  narrative  of  a visit  to  the  nun- 
nery of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  which  will  be 
found  on  our  first  page.  We  have  had  but 
one  opinion  concerning  the  Disclosures  of 
Maria  Monk,  since  their  original  appear- 
ance. We  nave  ever  looked. upon  the 
greedy  credulity  which  aided  their  circula- 
tion as  nearly  akin  to  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  destruction  of  the  Charlestown 
Convent,  and  allied  to  the  worst  exhibitions 
of  religious  bigotry,  which  modem  times 
have  witnessed.  The  tardy  justice  afforded 
to  the  objects  of  that  bad  woman’s  malevo- 
lence, can,  it  is  true,  do  very  little  towards 
removing  the  impressions  produced  by  her 
wide-spread  falsehoods,  but  R may  make 
the  public  more  cautious  in  future.  It  may, 
moreover,  teach  those  who  taking  credit  tor 
good  motives,  without  sufficient  examina- 
tion, give  their  sanction  to  wild  tales  of 
atrocious  and  systematic  crime,  that  their 
own  responsibility  to  an  enlightened  com- 
munity will  be  measured  by  what  they  are 
bound  to  know,  rather  than  by  what  they 
feel  willing  to  believe.  A distant  scene,  an 
exciting  memo,  an  absent  object,  may 
make  falsehood  easy,  tempting  and  plausi- 
ble, but  we  have  yet  to  Ieam  that  it  can 
render  it  justifiable  or  lessen  the  obligations 
of  those  who  circulate  it,  to  examine  tho- 
roughly the  grounds  of  its  pretensions.  The 
extent  and  completeness  of  the  investiga- 
tion should  increase  with  the  facility  of  me 
fraud. 

“ As  to  the  miserable  woman  herself,  the 
alleged  authoress  of  these  calumnies,  she 
appears  never  to  have  entered  the  walls  of 
whose  whereabout  she  prates  with  such 
pertinacity  of  falsehood,  or  if  she  has  en- 
tered them,  to  have  done  so  as  an  object  of 
charity  ana  the  victim  of  disease.  In  the 
former  case  her  tale  falls  instantly  to  the 
ground,  as  it  purports  to  be  founded  on  her 
ersonal  observations.  In  the  latter,  she 
as  but  added  ingratitude  to  her  other 
crimes ; reciprocating  beneficence  by  a 
libel,  and  stinging  where  she  Was  fostered. 
But  the  conduct  arid  character  of  Maria 
Monk,  individually,  are  of  little  consequence. 
It  is  the  use  to  wnich  her  inventions  have 
been  put  and  the  stimulus  which  they  have 
been  made  to  administer  to  bad  passions 
and  invidious  fends,  which  are  to  be  stigma- 
tized and  deplorea.  * She  herself  seems  to 
be  but  one  oi  those  profligate  outcasts  over 
whom  humanity  may  weep,  but  who  are 
below  censure  as  they  are  beyond  reforma- 
tion. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Col.  Stone — Dr.  Brownlie. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Gentlemen  : — Can  a man  meddle  with 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled?”  is  a question, 
rhaps,  that  I ought  to  have  put  to  myself, 
fore  I consented  to  a late  interview  with 
Dr.  Brownlee  and  others,  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  correspondence  of  which  this 
letter  forms  a part.  Perhaps,  also,  it  should 
he  repeated,  before  I stoop  to  notice  such  a 
communication  as  that  of  the  estimable 
Doctor,  which  graced  the  columns  of  your 
journal  of  yesterday.  Of  that  the  public 
must  judge. 

It  was  inconsiderate  in  me,  I admit,  thus 
alone  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  society 
of  Dr.  Brownlee  and  his  associates,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  albeit  the 
result  has  been  favourable  to  me  cause  of 
truth.  The  object  of  the  interview,  on  my  j 
part,  was  to  bring  the  character  of  Maria 
Monk  and  Frances  Partridge  to  the  test,  in 
the  presen ee  of  Dr.  Brownlee,  whom  I Con- 
sidered a weak  and  vain,  but  nevertheless, 
a good  man;  unhappily  given  over  to 
“ strong  delusions.”  I was  labouring  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Doctor 
was  himself  a lover  and  a searcher  after 
truth.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  object 
of  the  Doctor  was  far  otherwise ; it  being 
rather  to  ensnare  me,  and  by  a species  of 
Jesuitism  which  I am  truly  sorry  to  find 
prevailing  to  any  extent  among  Protestants.* 
to  draw  such  information  from  me  as  mignt 
perchance  assist  their  hopeful  protegees  in 
continuing  their  impositions  upon  a credu- 
lous public.  Having  foiled  them  in  their 
• purpose,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
simplest  possible  process  of  eliciting  truth, 
unmasked  the  aforesaid  females,  and  dis- 
closed their  impostures  and  their  falsehoods 
in  the  very'  presence  of  their  protectors,  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  latter  should  feel 
somewhat  uncomfortable  in  view  of  the 
very  unequivocal  attitude  in  which  they 
might  themselves  be  made  to  stand  before 
the  bar  of  an  outraged  public. 

Such  being  the  peculiar,  and  certainly 
most  unenviable  predicament  in  which 
Dr.  Brownlee  and  his  associates  are  placed, 
great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  articles  published 
by  them  in  relation  to  thi6  matter.  Of  the 
first,  to  which  I replied  on  Saturday  last, 
Doctor  Brownlee  denies  the  authorship, 
although  he  ambitiously  placed  his  name  at 


* [Among  whom,  alone,  thi?  miscalled  “ Je- 
•uitism”  has  any  real  existence.] 


the  head  of  the  trio  who  so  chivalrously 
avouched  the  imaginary  facts  contained 
therein.  The  Doctor  says  it  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slocum — a very  benevo- 
lent gentleman,  whose  mantle  of  charity 
envelopes  the  precious  persons  of  Maria 
Monk  and  Frances  Partridge.  Very  well, 
let  the  authorship  rest  there.  Mr.  Slocum 
has  acknowledged  that  Maria  Monk  will 
sometimes  lie,  and  perhaps  he  was  using 
her  pen  when  he  wrote  the  article. 

A few  words  more  of  Dr.  Brownlee.  The 
Doctor's  complaint  is,  that “ I insulted  two 
helpless  females,  by  ribald  language  in  his 
own  house,”  wnereupon  he  undertook  to 
fulfil  the  Scriptures  by  getting  angry  without 
sinning-* with  what  degree  of  success  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  Certainly  he  sinned 
against  good  manners.  In  regard  to  “ ribald 
language,”  I leave  the  public  to  judge  by 
the  full  report  just  published  by  Howe  and 
Bates  in  a pamphlet.  Perhaps  I am  wrong, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  a minister 
of  the  Dutch  Church  ascertains  that  he  has 
invited  gentlemen  to  meet  ladies  who  are 
not  only  harlots  but  impostors,  his  anger 
should  be  directed  towards  those  who  are 
proved  to  be  such,  and  not  be  wreaked 
upon  the  head  of  the  very  person  invited 
there  to  ascertain  their  true  character. 

I shall  pass  over  most  of  the  Doctor's 11  ri- 
baldry,” as  being  altogether  unworthy  of  any- 
body but  the  author.  There  is  one  passage, 
however,  so  pungent  and  so  beautiful,  and  so 
true  withal,  tnat  I cannot  forbear  requesting 
ou  to  repeat  its  publication : — “ Colond 
tone  has  become,  all  of  a sudden,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  an  apt  pupil 
of  his  new-made  associates  and  fellow- 
labourers,  the  Jesuit  priests,  with  whom  he 
has  been  quaffing  champagne  and  smoking 
segars  ; for  instance,  with  1 My  lord)  Bishop 
M?  Donald,1  et  id  - genus  I v 

This  gentlemanly  charge  first  appeared 
in  a penny  paper — The  Sun.  The  Doctor 
has  not  designated  it  by  marks  of  quo- 
tation, and  it  is  therefore  a fair  presumption 
that  he  was  himself  the  writer.  I congra- 
tulate the  readers  of  the  penny  papers  on 
such  au  acquisition  to  their  hopeful  corps. 
The  Protestant  Vindicator  will  consequently 
stand  no  longer  alone  in  its — infamy.  But. 
Messrs.  Editors,  paltry,  contemptible,  ana 
despicable  as  this  miserable  attempt  at  wit 
may  seem,  I shall  not  suffer  the  Doctor  to 
get  off  from  this  point  quite  so  easily. 
Though  but  the  repetition  of  a stale  impu- 
tation of  old  party  times,  it  is  nevertheless 
false  in  itself,  and  doubly  false  in  the  base 
insinuations  of  collusion  with  the  Catholic 
priests,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  It 
is  more  than  nine  years  since  1 have  pol- 
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luted  my  lips  with  a segar;  and  I never 
tasted  wine  with  a Catholic  or  any  other 

Sriest  in  Canada.  Let  the  Doctor  think  of 
lis  matter  when  he  goes  next  into  the 
pulpit,  or  rather  before  he  goes. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  other  points  of 
the  learned  Doctor’s  fanfaronade  upon  which 
I will  bestow  attention.  The  Doctor  says 
he  will  prove  the  existence  of  the  subterra- 
nean passage  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  the 
priest’s  seminary,  and  will  also  prove  the 
alterations  of  the  premises  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  Undoubtedly  he  can  prove 
these  things,  and  as  much  more  as  he 
pleases — by  Maria  Monk  and  Francis  Part- 
ridge!!!  neither  of  whom  has  ever  been  in 
the  nunnery.  But  to  prove  either  of  those 
statements  by  a credible  witness,  who  knows 
anything  upon  the  subject,  he  cannot — since 
such  a subterranean  passage  only  exists  in 
the  word  of  the  two  female  worthies  just 
mentioned,  and  in  the  distempered  imagi- 
nations of  their  friends  and  protectors  in 
New  York;  and  as  for  the  alterations,  I 
repeat  that  they  have  never,  one  of  them, 
been  made.  There  is  no  mistake  upon  this 
point — as  the  worthy'  Doctor  would  soon 
ascertain  beyond  the  power  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  duped  any  longer,  if  he  would 
go  and  look  for  himself.  Second  sight 
would  not  save  him  horn  the  dissolution  of 
his  hallucination. 

Again : — “ Col.  Stone  risks  his  honour  and 
veracity  in  solemnly  declaring  that  he  has, 
in  less  than  three  hours,  visited  and  explored 
every  room,  chamber,  closet,  garret,  and 
cellar,  in  that  immense  pile  of  four  vast 
extensive  buildings ; of  three  buildings  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  and  one. 
namely,  the  central  building,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  long,  by  about  one  hundred 
feet  wide  each ; having,  on  an  average,  in- 
cluding the  cellars,  four  stories ! And  that, 
moreover,  in  less  than  three  hours,  he  car- 
ried his  lady  and  another  lady  over  all  these 
immense  buildings.” 

Doctor  Brownlee ! Doctor  Brownlee ! 
Don’t  be  after  making  such  a Judy  of  your- 
self. Why,  mon,  there’s  nae  siccan  a pile 
buildings  in  all  America.  The  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  Aster’s  Hotel  together, 
would  not  make  up  the  number,  or  the 
dimensions.  u Three  buildings  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  and  another  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  long,  all  four 
stories  high,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide !” 
Oh,  Doctor  Brownlee!  Doctor  Brownlee, 
oh!  Why  the  hospital  and  the  nunnery 
are  both  under  one  roof — are  scarce  as 
large  as  either  one  of  the  imaginary  build- 
ings you  have  mentioned.  Those  are 
merely  “ castles  in  the  air,”  my  good  Doctor, 


that  you  see.  Pray  go  to  Montreal,  and  you 
will  find  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  consist  of  a rather 
spacious  old-fashioned  two-story  house— do 
more  stories,  Doctor,  whatever  stories  you 
may  tell  about  them — a few  ordinary  out- 
buildings, no  basement  story,  and  only  some 
comfortably  dry  cellars  for  stowing  away  po- 
tatoes, cabbages,  apples,  and  empty  barrels. 
You  will  find  on  most  of  the  grounds  which 
you  fancy  to  be  occupied  by  those  tremen- 
dous structures,  a variety  of  fruit-trees,  and 
some  very  good  crops  of  com  and  teaife 
potatoes  ana  parsnips,  timothy-grass  ana 
sun-flowers.  But  as  for  those  immense 
piles  of  buildings,  good  Doctor,  it  would 
require  the  second  sight  of  yourself  and  all 
the  “ Whigs  of  Scotland”  to  find  them.  But 
we  forget  those  great  alterations ! ! ! Good- 
bye, my  dear  Doctor,  and  may  you  live  a 
thousand  years — five  hundred  of  which,  I 
am  afraid ? will  be  required  to  bring  you 
back  to  this  mundane  sphere,  and  your  own 
sober  senses. 

I am,  with  the  most  profound  considera- 
tion, and  with  unspeakable  regard  for  your 
reverence’s  acumen,  your  reverence’s  very 
humble  and  dutiful  servant,' 

William  L.  Stoke. 

New  York,  Thursday  morning. 


SECTION  VIII. 

COLONEL  STONE’S  INTERVIEW  WITH  MARIA 
MONK  AND  FRANCES  PARTRIDGE. 

After  the  copy  of  the  foregoing  narrative 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  some  of  tne  friends 
of  Maria  Monk,  I had  an  interview  with 
her,  together  with  the  newly-escaped  nun, 
as  she  calls  herself  Frances  Partridge,  who 
has  arrived  in  season  to  confirm  all  Maria’s 
statements,  and  add  divers  other  tales  of 
terror  of  her  own.  The  result  is,  that  so  far 
from  giving  me  reason  to  alter  a single  line 
that  1 have  written.  I would  add  to  the 
force  of  my  contradictions  of  the  calumnies 
contained  in  the  “ Awful  Disclosures,”  if 
language  would  allow  of  it ; for  if  I before 
entertained  the  least  lingering  fragment  of  a 
suspicion,  that  I could  iu  any  respect  have 
been  deceived,  the  interview  would  have 
done  all  away.  The  friends  of  Maria  have 
looked  upon  the  arrival  and  confirmatoiy 
statements  of  Miss  Partridge  as  a godsend: 
but  if  they  are  ever  brought  to  their  right 
minds  upon  this  subject,  they  will  lament  in 
bitterness  of  heart,  that  they  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  either.  In  order  that  the 
public  may  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  the 
credibility  of  those  wretched  women,  from 
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their  own  testimony,  I proceed  to  give  a 
succinct  account  ot  the  interview  referred 
to.  We  met  by  my  own  appointment,  (after 
repeated  invitations,)  at  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brownlee,  at  half-past  4 o’clock, 
p.  m.  of  Friday  last.  The  two  pretended 
fugitives  were  attended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Brownlee,  Bourne,  and  Slocum,  and  by 
three  lay-gentlemen,  who  feel  a deep  inte- 
rest in  the  controversy,  and  of  whom  one 
was  the  writer  of  Maria  Monk’s  “ Awful 
Disclosures.”  There  was  also  another  lady 
present.  The  pretended  nuns  were  seated 
side  by  side,  in  close  proximity,  able  and 
willing,  as  the  event  proved,  to  aid  and 
assist  each  other  by  suggestions  if  neces- 
sary. After  an  introduction  and  a pause  of 
a moment,  the  conversation  was  com- 
menced, I believe  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slocum,  | 
the  guardian  of  Miss  Monk,  and  with  i 
whom  Miss  Partridge  is  also  now  residing,  j 
Mr.  S.  began  by  a series  of  preliminary 
questions,  to  the  following  effect 

u You  nave  recently  been  in  Montreal,  I 
am  told  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

a How  were  you  pleased  ?” 
il  Very  well. 

" Did  you  ever  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clary  ?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ I am  surprised  that  he  has  not  written 
to  me : I have  been  expecting  letters  from 
him  for  some  time.  Did  you  see  much  of 
him  ?” 

“ I saw  him  three  times.” 

“ Did  you  visit  any  nunneries?” 

“ I did.” 

“ Which  of  them  ?” 

“ Two ; the  Gray  nuns,  and  the  Hotel- 
Dieu.” 

“ Which  is  the  largest  of  the  two  ?” 
l<  The  convent  of  the  Gray  Sisters  occu- 
pies the  most  ground,  I believe  ?” 

“Are  you  not  mistaken?  The  Black 
Nunnery  is  very  large.” 

11  True  ; but  I believe  the  grounds  of  the 
other  are  of  the  greatest  extent.” 
u Well ; where  did  you  go  next?” 

“ To  the  Hotel-Dieu.” 

“ Which  way  did  you  enter  it  ?” 

“ Through  the  broad  gate,  in  St.  Joseph 
Street” 

By  Miss  Monk.  “ You  found  yourself 
among  a number  of  out-buildings  there  ?” 

“ Yes : several.” 

Thus  far  I had  submitted  to  the  question- 
ing, because  the  preliminaries  were  not 
material.  Another  question  was  now  put 
to  me,  I think  by  Mr.  Slocum,  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  to  make  me  open 
the  doors  of  the  convent  to  them.  This 
was  not  the  plan  I had  adjusted  in  my  own 
▼ol.  v.  26 


mind,  to  bring  the  veracity  of  the  pretended 
nuns  to  the  test  My  reply  to  the  question 
was  as  follows : — 

“ Gentlemen,  I did  not  come  here  to  be 
catechised.  I'  have  answered  thus  far 
cheerfully.  But  I am  neither  a party  in  this 
matter,  nor  a witness.  I came  here  on  in- 
vitation. to  meet  these  ladies,  and  hear 
what  tney  and  you  have  to  say.  My 
object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth  as  to  the 
matter  in  hand.” 

To  which  there  was  a general  reply  from 
the  gentlemen,  that  was  also  their  only  ob- 
ject. 

After  a pause,  and  a few  indifferent  re- 
marks as  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  were  all  placed,  Maria 
Monk  spoke  up  quite  pertly : — 

“ I should  think  that  such  an  old  man  as 
you,  Mr.  Stone,  would  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  to  such  girls  as  we”  (or  before  ns 
upon  this  subject,  I am  not  certain  as  to  the 
words.) 

“Not  so  very  old,  Miss  Monk;  how 
could  you  say  so  ? I have  not  a gray  hair 
yet !” 

Miss  Monk.  But  can’t  you  tell  us  how 
you  found  the  nunnery?  We  should  like 
to  know  something  about  it.  as  you  have 
been  there  so  long  since  we  nave. 

“ So  I suppose.  But  I don’t  choose  to  be 
questioned  about  it  now.” 

Another  brief  pause  then  ensued.  The 
truth  was,  I had  resolved  in  my  mind,  if 
called  to  examine  the  pretended  nuns,  to 
take  them  upon  two  or  three  definite  points, 
so  simple  that  they  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, and  of  such  a nature  as  would  most 
likely  test  the  question  at  once,  whether  or 
not  they  were  acquainted  with  the  institu- 
tion. It  would  have  been  a pretty  affair  for 
me  to  have  given  a lecture  upon  the  in- 
ternal structure  and  police  of  the  institution, 
from  which  these  women — impostors  as  I 
doubt  not  they  were — might  derive  facts 
and  hints  for  improving  their  plausibility, 
and  thus  serve  to  aid  them  in  keeping  up 
the  deception.  It  was  a trap  in  which  I 
was  not  to  be  caught. 

However,  after  looking  at  each  other  a 
few  seconds,  and  the  interchange  around 
the  circle  of  a few  words  of  no  importance 
— finding  that  the  interview  was  likely  to 
result  in  nothing,  I told  them,  if  it  was  their 
desire,  I would  break  the  silence  by  asking 
a few  questions;  to  which  all  assented. 

The  following  is  the  spirit  of  the  exami- 
nation which  ensued,  and  nearly  in  the 
very  words : — 

Question  by  Mr.  Stone.  Miss  Partridge, 
you  are  lately  from  the  Hotel-Dieu  ? 

Answer  by  Miss  Partridge.  I am. 
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Q.  Well,  Miss  Partridge,  about  these  | 
alterations  that  have  been  going  on  in  the 
nunnery ; I arh  told  that  you  say  they  have 
been  so  extensive,  and  the  place  is  so  much 
changed,  that  you  would  hardly  know  it 
yourself? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  so. 

Q.  Very  well ; be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
which  of  the  walls  in  the  cellar  has  been 
built  during  this  season  ? 

A.  A wall  across  the  east  side  of  the 
cellar. 

Q.  The  east  side?  You  are  quite  sure, 
Miss  Partridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a wall  is  it  ? 

A.  It  was  a wall 

Q.  Of  stone,  I suppose  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Very  well;  all  the -walls  are  of  stone,  of 
course. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  plastering  of  the  ceil- 
ing, do  you  know  anything  of  that  ? 

A.  The  ceiling  was  all  newly  plastered, 
and  partly  down  on  the  wall,  where  it 
broke  off.  You  could  see  a blue  or  green 
streak  where  the  new  plaster  was  joined 
on. 

By  Dr.  Brownlee.  Was  it  light  in  the 
cellar  so  that  you  could  see  ? 

A.  Yes ; perfectly  light. 

Q.  Miss  Partridge,  you  are  quite  certain 
of  all  this? 

A.  Yes. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  important  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  points. 

Question  by  Miss  Partridge.  Did  you  go 
np  all  the  stairs  ? 

A.  I believe  I did. 

Question  by  Miss  Partridge.  Did  you  go 
up  the  long  stairway  leading  from  Notre 
Dame  Street  ? 

A.  The  stairway,  did  you  say,  leading 
from  Notre  Dame  Street?  Are  you  quite 
sure? 

At  this  moment  Maria  jogged  her,  and 
interposed — “ The  Congregational  Nunnery 
you  mean  !”* 


* The  convent  of  La  Congregatione  de  Notre 
Dame,  in  Notre  Street,  and  torms  a range  of 
buildings  234  feet  in  front,  and  433  in  depth, 
along  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Street;  besides  the 
rincipal  edifice,  it  contains  numerous  detached 
uildings,  and  a large  garden.  The  Hotel-Dieu 
stands  on  the  south  or  southeast  corner  of  a 
large  block,  formed  by  St.  Paul  Street,  on  the 
east,  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Street  on  the  north. 
Notre  Dame  Street  on  the  west,  and  St.  Joseph 
Street  on  the  south.  The  Congregational  Nun- 
nery stands  on  the  north  or  northwest  comer  of 
the  block  fronting  on  Notre  Dame  Street. 
Thus  the  two  nunneries  are  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  block,  and  at  diagonally  opposite 


Mr.  Stone.  I am  talking  to  Miss  Part- 
ridge, Miss  Monk.  You  are  certain,  Mias 
Partridge,  that  it  is  the  long  stairway,  lead- 
ing from  the  Hotel-Dieu  into  Notre  Dame 
Street  ? 

A.  Yes;  that  is  the  one,  (or  words 
equivalent.) 

Gentlemen,  these  inquiries  are  important, 
and  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Question  by  Mr.  Stone.  Well,  Miss  Part- 
ridge, we  will  come  to  the  cellars  again. 
Pray  tell  me  which  of  the  cellars  under  the 
hospital  has  been  the  latest  whitewashed, 
during  the  present  season  ? 

A.  Why,  they  all  have  been  whitewashed 
this  summer. 

Q.  What!  all  the  vaults  and  cellars? 
Are  you  quite  sure,  Miss  Partridge  ? 

A.  Yes : all  of  them  have  been  thoroughly 
whitewashed. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaking  about  aU  being 
whitewashed  ? 

A.  No : I know  it,  for  I helped  to  white- 
wash them  myself.  Why,  (turning  to  Miss 
Monk)  Maria,  you  have  he^d  me  to 
whitewash  them,  hav’n’t  you  ? 

To  which  I understood  Maria  to  assent. 

This  examination  of  the  latest  pattern  of 
an  escaped  nun  was  sufficient.  I told  her 
that  was  enough,  and  turning  to  her  friends 
I remarked : 

Gentlemen,  that  woman  has  not  been  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu  at  all.  She  is  an  impostor. 
She  is  imposing  falsehoods  upon  you.  I 
assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  and  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  and  observation, 
that  all  she  has  told  us  here  is  false.  There 
has  been  no  new  wall  built  where  she  de- 
scribes, or  in  any  other  place.  I have 
examined  every  inch  of  ground.  There 
have  been  none  of  the  alterations  of  which 
she  speaks:  not  the  removal  of  a wall,  a 
partition,  or  board.  She  does  not  know, 
gentlemen,  even  where  the  convent  is 
situated,  for  she  has  located  it  on  the  wrong 
street,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  a very 
large  block.  Three  times  nas  she  said  there 
is  a large  stairway,  and  a passage  from  the 
convent  directly  into  Notre  Dame  Street: 
whereas  the  convent  is  far  away  from  that 
street,  without  any  opening  or  communica- 
tion thither.  But.  more  than  all,  gentlemen, 
on  the  subject  of  the  whitewashing.  All 
that  she  has  said  is  false : not  a single  cellar 


corners,  one  fronting  to  the  east,  and  the  other 
to  the  west.  The  Congregational  Nunnery  is 
composed  of  sixty  sisters,  and  the  object  of  the 
institution  is  female  instruction  ui  its  different 
branches.  The  business  of  (he  sisters  is  giving 
instruction  ; and  (hey  often  send  missionaries 
into  different  parts  of  the  district  to  take  charge 
of  parish  schools. 
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or  vault  of  that  convent  has  ever  been  white- 
washed ! The  wails  are  as  dark  and  bare 
of  lime  as  when  they  were  first  built,  a 
century  ago.  This  fact  I know,  from  having 
just  examined  every  one  of  them  with  the 
closest  scrutiny.  And  yet  she  says  she 
helped  to  whitewash  them;  and  Maria, 
too,  says  she  has  formerly  helped  her ! It 
is  all  false,  gentlemen. 

Question  by  Dr.  Brownlee.  But,  Miss 
Partridge,  how  many  stories  are  there  under 
ground? 

A.  Only  two  under  ground.  Oh,  I believe 
the  lower  one  under  ground  has  not  been 
whitewashed.  I 

By  Mr.  Slone.  That  does  not  help  the 
matter  at  all,  Doctor.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  such  thing  under  ground ; and 
in  the  second,  the  first  and  only  story  under 
ground  has  never  been  whitewashed  at  all. 
It  is  all  false. 

Having  thus  spoken,  Miss  Partridge  drew 
back  with  affected  dignity,  intimating  that 
she  would  say  no  more  to  me,  if  I presumed 
to  deny  tier  having  been  in  tne  nunnery.  I 
thereupon  turned  to  Miss  Monk. 

Q.  Well,  Miss  Monk,  how  happened  it 
that  when  you  escaped  from  the  nunnery, 
after  coming  round  the  wing  into  the  yard, 
and  within  a very  few  feet  of  the  wide  gate 
into  St.  Joseph  Street,  you  turned  so  snort 
about,  almost  crossing  your  track,  and  finally 
went  out  across  the  grounds,  and  into  Jean 
Baptiste  Street? 

By  Mr.  Slocum.  We  have  never  supposed 
that  the  drawing  was  laid  down  exactly 
right;  the  poor  girl  was  60  frightened,  that 
she  did  not  know  exactly  how  she  did  get 
out. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure,  Miss  Monk,  that 
you  passed  out  across  the  (garden)  grounds 
into  Jean  Baptiste  Street? 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  But,  Miss  Monk,  there  are  several 
high  walls  in  the  way — all  solid  stone 
walls — and  the  outer  wall  is  some  twenty 
feet  high.  Pray  how  did  you  get  over  these 
obstacles? 

A . 1 went  out  through  the  gates. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  there  are  no  gates : the 
walls  are  solid,  massive  stones. 

Miss  Monk.  It  was  so  then ; I don’t 
know  what  alterations  have  been  made 
since. 

I now  turned,  and  remarked  to  the  com- 
pany: “Gentlemen,  this  is  utterly  untrue. 
There  is  no  passage  in  that  direction.  There 
are  no  gates.  This  wall  is  as  solid  as  when 
built  a century  ago.” 

Some  general  remarks  were  made  by  the 
circle,  about  the  possibility  of  the  altera- 
tions having  been  made,  and  yet  the  spec- 


tator or  the  public  being  kept  in  ignorance 
of  them.  I replied  to  these  objections  much 
in  the  manner  of  my  remarks  upon  that 
point,  in  the  preceding  narrative  of  my  visit 
to  the  convent.  “ Mr.  Dwight,”  I remarked, 
“ do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
builder  to  send  his  workmen  to  the  Park, 
and  build  up  the  portals  of  the  City  Hall 
with  solid  mason-work,  without  the  work- 
men being  seen,  or  the  alteration  attracting 
the  public  notice?  And  do  you  suppose, 
that  Dy  the  day  after  such  an  alteration  haa 
been  made,  the  people  would  forget  that 
there  had  ever  been  such  a portal  there? 
The  thing  is  impossible:  and  equally  im- 
possible would  it  be  for  the  priests  and  nuns 
to  make  the  alterations  for  which  you  con- 
tend, without  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  Montreal,  who  are  passing  and  repassing 
the  convent  every  hour  and  moment  of  the 
day. 

I now  resumed  the  examination  of  Maria 
Monk. 

,Q.  Miss  Monk,  in  your  book  you  speak 
of  finding  a certain  book  in  the  superior’s 
room,  containing  a record  for  two  years,  of 
the  entrance  of  novices  into  the  convent, 
and  the  births  of  children  which  were  mur- 
dered ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  pages  did  that  book  con- 
tain ? 


A.  I do  not  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  how  many  pages 
are  stated  in  your  book  ? 

A.  No.  I told  Mr.  Dwight  as  near  as  I 
could  recollect,  and  he  put  it  down. 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  well:  I will  help  you. 
Your  book  says  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred pages.  Now,  Miss  Monk,  how  many 
pages  did  you  say  were  written  over? 

A.  I don’t  recollect.  I told  Mr.  Dwight 
as  near  as  I could. 

By  Miss  Partridge  and  Miss  Monk.  We 
could  never  have  time  to  count  the  pages 
of  such  a book.  We  should  not  dare  to 
look  at  such  a book  more  than  two  minutes, 
and  how  could  we  count  the  pages ! 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  well:  I will  help  you 
again.  You  say  in  your  book  that  one  auar- 
ter  of  the  book  was  written  through — making 
twenty-five  pages.  Now,  Miss  Monk,  can 
you  tell  how  many  entries  there  were  on 
each  page  ? 

A.  I do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Stone.  Then  I will  assist  you  again. 
You  say  there  were  about  fifteen  entries 
on  a page.  Now,  Miss  Monk,  can  you 
inform  me  how  many  of  these  twenty-five 
pages  were  devoted  to  recording  the  entries 
of  novices,  and  how  many  to  the  births  of 
infants,  all  of  which  were  murdered  ? 
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A.  No.  I don’t  know  the  exact  number. 
I told  Mr.  Dwight  as  near  as  I could. 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  well!  Your  book  says, 
“ several  of  these  pages”  were  devoted  to 
the  recording  the  births  of  infants.  Now, 
how  many  do  you  mean  by  “ several?” 

A.  Why  that’s  a strange  question.  Of 
course  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  that  will  not  answer.  If 
what  you  say  is  true,  those  were  deeply 
important  records  — nothing  less  than  the 
births  and  murder  of  children.  We  must 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision. About  how  many  do  you  mean 
by  several?  Surely  you  can  form  some 
opinion. 

Miss  Monk  hesitated  \ and  several  of  the 
gentlemen  intimated  that  I was  pursuing  an 
unfair  method  of  examination, — to  which  I 
replied,  “ Not  at  all,  gentlemen : this  is  an 
important  point.  It  must  be  pushed  home, 
to  get  at  the  truth.” 

Mr.  Dwight.  You  might  as  well  ask  her 
how  large  is  a piece  of  chalk. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  will  do  very  well  for  a 
get-off,  Mr.  Dwight ; but  I must  have  an 
answer  of  some  sort.  Now,  Mr.  Dwight, 
what  do  you  understand  by  several,  in  the 
sense  you  have  used  it  in  writing  the  book  ? 
Suppose  a book  of  one  hundred  pages, 
twenty-five  of  which  were  written  over,  and 
“ several”  of  which  were  devoted  to  a par- 
ticular subject.  In  such  a case,  you  Would 
suppose  that  “several”  would  imply  as 
many  as  five  or  six,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Dwight  l should  think  that  about 
right. 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  well : we  will  take  five. 
(To  which  Miss  Monk  assented.)  We  have 
now  five  pages  of  the  records  of  births  of  | 
infants,  which  have  been  bora  and  mur- 
dered within  two  years — fifteen  on  a page. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I remarked,  there  are  but 
thirty-six  nuns  in  the  convent 

Miss  Monk  turned  round,  smiling  at  my 
assertion,  and  said  there  were  many  more. 

No,  gentlemen,  (I  continued)  there  are 
but  thirty-six  nuns,  and  some  four  or  five 
novices.* 

Dr.  Brownlee.  We  say  there  are  more. 
How  can  you  prove  that  there  are  but  thirty- 
six? 

Mr.  Stone.  Nay,  sir,  the  proof  does  not 
rest  upon  me.  I assert  the  fact. 

Several  gentlemen.  You  must  prove  there 
are  no  more. 

Dr.  Brownlee.  Miss  Partridge,  you  were 
in  the  nunnery  when  Mr.  Perkins,  with  the 


* There  are,  in  fact,  but  thirty-four  nuns  at 
present  in  the  convent : thirty-six  being  the  full 
number. 


committee,  made  their  examination,  were 
you  not? 

Miss  Partridge.  I was. 

Dr.  Brownlee.  How  many  nans  were  in 
the  convent  that  day?  How  many  were 
6ent  off  before  the  committee  came  i 

Miss  Partridge.  I don’t  know  how  many 
were  sent  away.  There  were  only  nineteen 
in  the  nunnery  that  day.  A good  many 
were  sent  off. 

Mr.  Stone.  Gentlemen,  this  is  all  non-, 
sense.  That  woman  has  never  been  in  the 
nunnery  at  all,  and  there  were  none  sent 
off  on  tne  occasion  referred  to — it’s  all  folly 
to  suppose  any  such  thing. 

Several.  But  the  proof  rests  with  you. 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  gentlemen : not  at  all.  I 
assert  the  fact  that  mere  are,  and  have  been 
but  thirty-six  nuns  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  That 
was  the  original  number  of  the  foundation — 
it  has  always  been  the  number,  and  no 
more.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I can 
appeal  to  the  history  of  the  institution — to 
the  whole  people  ot  ontreal — to  my  own 
observation.  I then  added — 

“ Gentlemen,  there  are  but  thirty  six-nuns 
in  that  convent — more — considerably  more 
— than  one-half  of  those  nuns  are  too  far 
advanced  in  life  to  become  the  mothers  of 
young  children.  And  yet  we  have,  by  Miss 
Monk’s  statement,  five  pages  of  records, 
fifteen  births  and  murders  to  the  page,  and 
all  within  the  period  of  two  yearn,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  nuns  wno  would 
probably  bear  children.”  Then,  turning  to 
Maria,  I asked — 

“ Pray,  Miss  Monk,  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  me  how  many  children  apiece 
those  nuns  have  every  year?” 

There  was  no  direct  answer. 

I next  adverted  to  her  plan  and  drawings 
of  the  interior  of  the  nunnery,  and  asked 
how  it  happened  that  everything  was  so 
unlike,  that  wo  found  it  impossible  to  trace 
any  resemblance?  Reference,  in  reply, 
was  again  made  to  the  alleged  alterations. 
These  I of  course  denied,  from  my  positive 
knowledge  that  none  such  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Slocum.  „ We  never  supposed  they 
were  put  down  exactly  correct  They  were 
according  to  the  best  of  her  recollection. 
We  never  supposed  they  were  correct  as 
to  feet  and  inches. 

Mr.  Stone.  I care  nothing  about  feet  and 
inches.  I merely  ask  for  some  remote 
similitude — some  distant  resemblance — 
which  there  is  not  And  I asked  them — 
Gentlemen,  do  you  believe  it  possible  that 
any  woman  of  common  intelligence  could 
have  resided  in  any  build ing;  no  matter 
what,  for  a series  ot  years,  without  being 
able,  on  leaving  it,  to  retain  some  distinct 
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impression  concerning  the  location  and  ge- 
neral appearance  of  some  one  apartment  ? 

Miss  Monk.  But  I am  willing  to  go  to 
Montreal.  All  I want  is  to  go,  and  prove 
what  I say  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Stone.  Still  you  appear  to  be  dread- 
fully afraid  that  the  priests  will  kill  you. 

Mr.  Slocum.  It  is  not  so.  She  is  not 
afraid,  and  is  anxious  to  go. 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  well.  It  may  be  so.  I 
have  only  her  own  word  for  it.  It  is  so 
stated  by  herself  half  a dozen  times  in  the 
pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  her  inter- 
view with  the  Canadian  .gentlemen,  at  Mr. 
Dwight’s  book-store. 

To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  it  was 
objected  that  the  time  occupied  by  me  in 
the  exploration  was  altogether  inadequate 
to  a thorough  examination.  I replied  that 
they  were  mistaken ; and  assured  Dr.  Brown- 
lee and  Mr.  Dwight  that  if  they  would  only 

Si  to  Montreal,  and  visit  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
ey  would  see  in  twenty  minutes7  time  how 
utterly  mistaken  they  were  in  all  this  matter. 
They  would  see  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
ridiculous  and  base  tales  of  these  women. 
But  Dr.  Brownlee  said  he  would  not  venture 
to  place  himself  there,  nor  would  he  think 
of  making  an  examination  unless  he  went 
with  masons  and  carpenters,  &c.;  & c. 

But  I had  yet  one  point  more  in  reserve, 
and  proceeded : — 

Q.  Miss  Monk,  about  those  said  trap- 
doors— how  many  are  there? 

By  several.  What  do  you  call  trap-doors  ? 
Mr.  Stone.  I mean  the  old-fashioned 
trap-doors — such  as  were  formerly  common 
in  farm-houses — raised  up  from  the  floor  on 
opening,  and  leading  to  the  cellars:  how 
many  were  there,  Miss  Monk  ? 

A.  One. 

Q.  Only  one  ? 

A.  I never  saw  but  one. 

Q.  Where  was  that? 

A.  In  the  cellar,  leading  to  the  secret 
passage  of  the  priests. 

Gentlemen,  I remarked,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  woman  has  never  been  in  the  clois- 
ter of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  trap-doors,  opening  from  the 
principal  apartment  into  the  vaults  and  store- 
rooms below.  These  could  not  have  been 
unseen  and  unknown  by  a resident.  I have 
opened  them  all,  and  examined  the  vaults 
below.  I certainly  opened  from  four  to  six, 
and  there  can  be  no  mistake.  As  to  the 
one  trap-door  of  which  she  speaks,  I know 
there  is  none  there — and  never  was. — I 
mean  where  she  has  laid  down  the  secret 
passage— -which  also  does  not  exist.  These, 
gentlemen,  are  facts  upon  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  I should  be  mistaken. 


I had  now  proceeded  far  enough,  and  at- 
tained my  object.  The  proof  was  as  clear 
as  though  written  with  a sunbeam,  that  the 
women  were  both  impostors,  and  had  never 
been  inmates  of  the  cloister.  I arose,  and 
in  taking  my  departure,  once  more  earnestly 
appealed  to  the  gentlemen  present,  to  dis- 
card them  at  once.  I told  them  it  was  high 
time  that  they  should  cease  listening  to  the 
falsehoods — as  falsehoods  their  stories  were, 
from  beginning  to  end;  and  it  was  high 
time,  moreover,  that  this  community  should 
be  disabused  of  their  impostures.  They 
urged  me  to  remain  longer— saying  that  they 
were  not  half  through  with  their  proofs.  I 
replied,  that  no  farther  proofs  were  neces- 
sary. I had  proved  them  to  be  impostors 
from  their  own  lips ; and  with  such  aban- 
doned women  I could  have  nothing  more 
to  do.  Nor  would  I remain  longer  with 
them.  Perceiving,  moreover,  as  I thought, 
that  the  gentlemen  were  60  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  as' to  be  inclined  to  believe  them 
rather  than  me,  1 was  the  more  determined 
to  depart.  Dr.  Brownlee  attended  me  to  the 
door,  and  urged  me  to  return.  I still  de- 
clined— and  remarked  to  the  good  doctor, 
at  the  door,  that  it  was  high  time  that  men 
of  sense  should  give  up  this  business — that 
within  my  own  knowledge,  those  women 
were  imposing  on  them  with  a pack  of  lies: 
whereat  the  doctor  waxed  rather  warm,  and 
said : — 

Dr.  Brownlee.  I have  as  much  right  to 
call  you  a liar,  as  you  have  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  well,  if  you  choose  to 
do  so. 

Dr.  Brownlee.  In  the  same  sense  in 
which  you  say  they  lie,  I may  say  you  lie. 
You  say  they  nave  not  been  in  the  nunnery. 
I have  a right  to  say  you  have  not  been 
there. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  I have  been  there,  and 
from  my  own  knowledge  I know  that  they 
are  telling  you  falsehoods. 

Dr.  Brownlee-  Your  story  is  all  a hum- 
bug: and  if  you  go  to  publish  anything, 
recollect  that  we  have  got  a press  too. 

Mr.  Stone.  I shall  take  my  own  course, 
doctor,  (or  words  equivalent.) 

Dr.  Brownlee.  In  the  same  sense  in 
which  you  say  that  they  lie,  I (may)  say 
you  have  not  been  there  and  that  you  lie, 
(or,  are  a liar.) 

Mr.  Stone.  Good  afternoon,  Dr.  Brownlee. 

Such  is  a faithful  accourtt  of  my  first  and 
only  interview  with  the  pretended  nuns  and 
their  special  friends.  I have  endeavoured 
to  write  it  out  with  all  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality— preserving  all  that  was  essential  to 
the  case,  and,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  words 
that  were  used.  The  sense,  certainly,  has 
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been  faithfully  preserved — for  my  memory 
is  rarely  at  fault  when  I have  the  business 
of  reporting  in  hand. 

SECTION  IX. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Truth  Teller  of  August  8. 

COLONEL  STONE  VS.  MARIA  MONK. 

We  must  apologise  to  our  readers,  for  oc- 
cupying so  much  space,  with  the  fooleries 
of  Maria  Monk,  to  the  exclusion  of  much 
valuable  matter  prepared  for  this  day’s  pa- 
per. It  is  the  last  time , we  trust,  the  name 
of  this  profligate  shall  foul  our  columns — 
nor  should  it  appear  in  them  now,  were 
it  not  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  an  able  article  from  the 
“ Quarterly  New  Haven  Christian  Specta- 
tor,” which  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
and  which  tears  off  the  last  shred  of  hypo- 
crisy and  deceit  that  veiled  this  notorious 
prostitute  and  base  liar — from  the  indignant 
look  of  many  a respectable  citizen,  and  en- 
lightened on  every  subject,  save  that  of  Ca- 
tholicity. The  article  appeared  also  in  the 
“ Commercial  Advertiser,”  on  last  Tuesday 
evening — and  drew  forth  from  the  able  pen 
of  Colonel  Stone,  a piquant  editorial,  in 
which  he  sets  fortn  his  reasons  for  its  publi- 
cation, in  the  following  language : — 

“ In  the  first  place,  we  have  inserted  in 
the  preceding  columns  a review  of  the  cele- 
brated books  written  by  others  in  the  name 
of  Maria  Monk,  for  the  last  number  of  the 
* Quarterly  Christian  Spectator^  published 
in  New  Haven.  Long  as  it  is,  we  have 
been  induced  to  publish  this  article,  with- 
out material  curtailment,  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  it  is  from  a 
religious  source.  The  editors  of  the  4 Chris- 
tian Spectator’  are  gentlemen  of  high  lite- 
rary and  approved  Christian  character,  who 
would  never  have  given  place  to  such  an 
article  until  after  thorough  investigation.  In 
the  second  place,  unwearied  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  ‘most  Christian  Chris- 
tians’ who  have  staked  their  characters 
upon  the  impostures  of  Maria  Monk,  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  the  writer  of  this  article 
and  of  this  paper,  among  the  religious  public 
— especially  m the  country — for  the  whole 
humbug  is  now  pretty  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  this  city.  We  were,  therefore,  de- 
sirous of  placing  before  the  public,  the  testi- 
mony of  a professed  religious  journal  of 
high  character.  In  the  third  place,  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  ‘Christian  Spectator,’  we 
happen  to  know,  was  written  by  an  able 
and  exemplary  Protestant  clergyman,  living 
in  Montreal,  who  knows  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
history  of  this  strange  imposture.”  * * * 


Respecting  the  committee  that  were  to 
have  visited  the  convent  at  Montreal,  he 
says: — 

“We  have  one  more  reason.  The  re- 
viewer encounters  and  demolishes  the  se- 
cond book  put  forth  by  Mr.  Slocum,  and 
written  in  part  by  him,  and  in  part  by  Miss 
Monk’s  private  secretary,  after  our  visit  to 
Montreal,  and  first  exposure  of  the  impos- 
ture. In  that  second  volume,  the  adroit  im- 
postor availed  herself  of  information  ob- 
tained from  the  writer  of  this  article,  of 
which  she  avowed  herself  ignorant,  and 
proved  herself  to  be  ignorant,  at  the  time. 
This  second  volume  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  reviewer,  and  demolished  in  a 
manner,  too,  which  gives  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  whole  concern.  The  armies  of  giants, 
living  and  fighting  in  the  distempered  ima- 
gination of  Bon  Quixote,  were  not  more 
unreal,  than  the  islands  and  convents  and 
castles,  described  in  the  second  volume  of 
Miss  Monk,  as  the  scenes  of  enormities, 
certainly  never  committed  in  buildings  never 
built,  and  upon  islands  not  yet  created. 

“We  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
their  present  intention  of  visiting  Montreal, 
or  whether  they  will  go  at  all.  Our  opinion 
is  vet  unchanged,  that  to  the  leaders  of  this 
bold  and  nefarious  imposture,  the  fact  of 
our  obtaining  the  celebrated  order  last  win- 
ter, for  the  full  and  free  examination  of  the 
establishment  of  Hotel-Dieu,  was  the  most 
unwelcome  tidings  they  ever  heard.  Hence 
the  artifice  hit  upon  by  Dr.  Brownlee,  that 
they  would  recognise  no  authority  to  visit 
the  nunnery,  which  should  come  through 
the  hands  of  the  present  writer.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  worthy  and  honest 
men  among  the  believers  in  the  imposition, 
who  not  only  saw  that  such  a pitiful  evasion 
would  not  go  down  with  the  public,  but 
really  scorned  the  evasion  themselves.  Two 
of  these  gentlemen  called  upon  us  in  March, 
examined  the  authority  we  have  received 
from  the  bishop,  and  expressed  themselves 
fully  satisfied  therewith.  They  behaved 
like  gentlemen,  and  said  that  after  what  had 
taken  place  upon  the  subject,  they  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  go.  The  month  of  June 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  time  of  the 
visit.  We  suggested  to  them  that  they 
ought,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  select  a 
competent,  well-bred  architect,  to  accom- 
pany them  and  investigate  the  matter  of 
pretended  alterations  — not  one  of  which 
was  ever  made  or  thought  of.  We  objected 
to  the  plan  then  on  foot,  of  putting  an  igno- 
rant journeyman  house-joiner  for  such  a 
purpose.  He  was  no  architect,  and  we  in- 
sisted that  they  ought  to  employ  a gentleman 
for  that  purpose,  who  was  known  as  an 
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architect.  At  the  same  time  we  said  their 
journeyman  might  go  along  if  they  pleased.” 
June  has  come  and  gone,  and  July  has 
also  come  and  gone.  But  the  committee 
has  not  gone,  and  we  have  been  informed 
that  a portion  of  the  committee  has  posi- 
tively refused  to  go.  For  what  reason  we 
are  not  advised.  Meantime  there  have 
been  fresh  disclosures  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  impostor  in  this  city,  which 
possibly  may  somewhat  have  cooled  their 
aidour.  The  Partridge-^ the  other  bird  of 
our  readers  have  been  months 
ago  advised,  has  Jiovm.  She  turned  out  to 
be  worse  than  even  we  suspected,  and  we 
are  informed,  has  been  advertised  by  the 
Maria  Monkites  themselves  as  an  impostor. 
She  has,  indeed,  been  passing  herself  off  as 
die  real  Maria  Monk,  in  the  country,  and 
pronouncing  herself  to  be  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, and  Maria  the  humbug.  And  yet,  al- 
though we  saw  those  two  loose  women  side 
by  side,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Brownlee,  sup- 
porting and  sustaining  each  other,  the  reve- 
rend doctor’s  eyes  have  not  been  opened, 
and  he  yet  believes  in  ftie  truth  of  the  whole 
imposture,  with  just  as  much  sincerity  as 
the  Knigbt  of  La  Mancha  believed  that  in 
foil  tilt  against  the  wings  of  a windmill,  he 
was  shivering  the  lances  6f  an  army  of 
giants! 

One  thing  more,  and  we  hope  the  matter 
will  for  ever  be  ended  on  our  part.  We 
have  had  it  in  our  power  these  six  weeks 
to  state  the  fact,  THAT  MARIA  MONK 
HAS  HERSELF,  MORE  THAN  ONCE, 
ADMITTED  THE  WHOLE  THING  TO  BE 
AN  IMPOSTURE!  We  could  give,  if  we 
had  the  space,  a series  of  her  conversations 
upon  the  subject,  but  that  is  not  necessary. 
She  has  declared  fully  and  freely,  that  there 
is  not  a shadow  of  truth  in  her  stories  re- 
specting the  Hotel-Dieu — that  her  statement 
as  published  by  us  last  faH,  was  correct 
as  far  as  she  knew  anything  about  it.  She 
has  more  than  once  declared  that  all  the 
knowledge  she  possessed  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
she  obtained  from  the  Rev.  George  Bourne 
and  his  wife  (who,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  once  lived  in  Montreal).  She  has 
said  that  she  was  five  years  engaged  in 
concocting  the  stories  in  her  head — but  that 
more  has  been  written  down  for  her  than 
she  said — which,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve. She  says  she  thinks  Dr.  Brownlee 
honestly  believes  her  stories,  and  she  thinks 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  them  may  also 
believe  them.  But  she  names  others  of  the 
precious  concern,  who  she  says  “ know 
better.” 

But  she  is  a cunning  creature,  and  knows 
her  men  exactly.  “Now,”  said  she  one 


day,  after  making  a full  confession,  and 
laughing  at  her  dupes — “ I had  just  as  leave 
you  would  go  down  to  the  office  of  the  Pro- 
testant Vindicator  and  tell  all  I have  said  as 
not.  Because,  all  I should  have  to  do, 
would  be  to  go  down  there  to-morrow,  tell 
my  old  story  over  again,  and  they  would 
believe  every  word  I say  and  not  one  word 
that  you  would  say !” 

She  judged  rightly.  Fanaticism  has 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  nor 
heart  to  feel.  They  will  believe  the  first 
tales  of  this  miserable  woman,  and  disbe- 
lieve the  last.  Of  course  the  deceiver  will 
deny  her  own  confessions.  For  this  we 
care  not.  We  state  the  fact  in  the  fullest 
belief  of  its  truth,  that  she  has  confessed,  as 
one  day  she  knew  she  must,  the  entire 
falsity  of  her  whole  revelations.  Twice  we 
were  invited,  in  the  progress  of  her  con- 
fessions, to  have  confidential  interviews 
with  her.  We  refused.  The  result  of  our 
labours  in  this  matter — in  the  cause  of  truth 
— is  now  before  the  public.  Here  we  leave 
it.  Fanaticism,  we  are  aware,  will  rear  hie 
snaky  crest,  and  foam,  and  hiss,  and  rave, 
and  rage.  But  it  will  be  in  vain.  The 
committee  may  or  may  not  go  to  Montreal, 
at  their  pleasure.  But  they  should  first  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  celebrated  tele- 
scope by  which  Sir  John  Herscbel  made 
his  famous  discoveries  in  the  moon. — No 
magnifier  of  less  power  will  disclose  to  their 
eager  visions  the  uncreated  island,  and 
some  forty  other  non-existing  things,  set  . 
forth  in  the  Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria 
Monk.  But — the  imposture  is  ended. 


From  the  Quarterly  New  Haven  Christian 
Spectator. 

MARIA  MONK  AND  HER  IMPOSTURES. 

Awful  Disclosures,  by  Maria  Monk,  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery,  of  Montreal.  Re- 
vised, with  an  Appendix;  &c.,  &c.  New 
York,  published  for  Mana  Monk,  1836. 
Farther  Disclosures,  by  Maria  Monk,  con- 
cerning the  Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery,  of  Mon- 
treal. Also,  her  visit  to  the  Nun’s  Island, 
and  disclosures  concerning  that  secret  re- 
treat. Preceded  by  a reply  to  the  priest’s 
book,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Slocum.  New 
York:  published  for  Maria  Monk.  1837. 

If  the  natural  history  of  “ Gullibility”  is 
ever  written,  the  imposture  of  Maria  Monk 
must  hold  a prominent  place  in  its  pages. 
That  a miserable  and  well-known  prostitute 
in  the  city  of  Montreal  should  invent  a tale 
of  monstrous  and  self-evident  absurdities, 
and  by  means  thereof  gain  immense  sums 
of  money  to  and  almost  universal 
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credit  to  her  story,  that  she  who  is  on  her 
own  confession,  a murderer,  a fornicator, 
and  a liar  of  the  most  depraved  character, 
should  gain  credit  among  well-informed 
and  intelligent  men,  and  should  be  received 
and  caressed  in  good  society,  in  the  city  of 
New  York ; and  that  all  who  venture  to 
doubt,  or  even  examine  the  truth  of  her 
story,  should  be  denounced  as  the  pander^ 
ers  of  popery,  and  aids  to  the  devil;  all  this 
is  most  wonderful,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded among  the  phenomena  of  the  age. 

We  propose,  in  tnis  article,  to  give  not  a 
formal  and  argumentative  review  of  the 
works  of  Maria  Monk,  much  less  to  notice 
the  grotesque  logic  put  forth  in  the  form  of 
defences  and  prefaces  to  her  books ; we 
shall  give  a brief  narration  of  the  rise  and 

Erogress  of  this  singular  delusion.  Our 
Lets  come  from  the  most  unquestionable 
sources. 

In  the  summer  of  1835.  it  was  whispered 
about  in  certain  circles  in  the  city  of  Mont- 
real, that  a nun,  once  an  inmate  oi  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  had  returned  after  an  elopement  of 
the  previous  year,  for  the  purpose  of  expo- 
sing the  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  country. 

At  once,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins,  pastor 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Montreal,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curry,  agent  of 
the  Canada  Education  and  Horae  Missionary 
Society,  determined,  for  their  own  satisfac- 
tion ana  the  satisfaction  of  their  friends,  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  her  story.  Mr.  Curry 
is  extensively  known  as  a clergyman  of  ex- 
cellent character,  whose  Protestantism,  piety, 
and  veracity,  no  responsible  person  has  dared 
to  question.  Mr.  Perkins  has  resided  several 
ears  in  Montreal,  is  Well  known  there,  to 
ave  been,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  great  centre  of  Canadian  popery, 
the  public  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Romanism.  At  all  times,  and  in  the  most 
promiscuous  assemblies,  he  controverts  and 
exposes  its  influences.  That  the  subsequent 
testimony  of  this  gentleman  may  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  the  course  he  has  pursued 
relative  to  Romanism  clearly  seen,  let  the 
following  extract  from  the  New  York  Evan- 
gelist be  read : 

11  Montreal,  L.  C.,  Feb.  3,  1837. 
il  Will  you  give  the  outline  of  an  address 
of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins,  pastor  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Churcn,  in  the  city 
of  Montreal,  delivered  a few  evenings  since, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Bible 
Society,  an  insertion  in  your  paper?  You 
may  remember  that  he  has  been  assailed 
with  peculiar  bitterness  and  loaded  with  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  for  the  testimony 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  Maria  Monk,  and 


its  utter  falsehood.  These  remarks,  made 
by  him  in  a large  public  and  promiscuous 
assembly,  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  will  show 
how  fearlessly  he  assailed  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  in  their  very  citadel,  and 
how  base  are  the  insinuations  that  he  has 
been  either  bribed  or  intimidated.” 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  a resolution  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  proceeded. 

(Here  follows  a report  of  the  speech  re- 
ferred to,  by  Mr.  Perkins,  for  which  we  can- 
not make  room.) 

The  two  gentlemen  first  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Maria  Monk  herself,  and  heard 
from  her  own  lips,  the  narrative  of  her  es- 
cape. As  she  had  not  at  that  time  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  her  own  story,  they 
perceived  in  the  incoherency  and  contradic- 
tions of  her  tale,  the  most  ample  proof  of  its 
falsehood. 

Another  startling  fact  was  soon  ascertained. 
Maria  Monk  had  travelled  from  New  York, 
in  company  with  a young  man  of  rather  un- 
fortunate notoriety,  by  the  name  of  Hoyte: 
and  from  inquiries  addressed  to  some  of 
their  fellow-passengers  by  the  way.  and  sub- 
sequently, from  her  own  confession,  they 
learned  that  those  two  worthies  had,  during 
the  journey,  passed  in  taverns  and  steam- 
boats as  husband  and  wifi.  In  proceeding 
with  their  inquiries,  they  found  that  the  gin 
was  well  known  in  Montreal,  as  one  of  that 
wretched  class  who  abound  in  the  suburbs 
of  every  large  city.  Her  notoriety  as  a har- 
lot, was  established,  not  only^by  those  who 
had  been  her  associates  in  this  career  of  in- 
famy, but  by  the  testimony  of  individuals 
whom  accident  or  benevolence  had  made 
acquainted  with  her  character. 

As  these  inquiries  were  made  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  of  the  girl,  there 
could  have  been  no  time  for  the  formation 
of  any  concerted  scheme,  by  those  interest- 
ed, for  the  ruin  of  her  reputation.  The  gen- 
tlemen making  the  inquiries  were  known 
and  declared  opponents  of  Popery ; if  there 
was  any  danger  of  partiality,  their  prejudices 
would  nave  inclined  them  to  believe  every 
story  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  priests,  ana 
the  professors  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Had 
the  stoiy  of  Maria  Monk  been  confirmed,  it 
would  have  given  an  immense  advantage 
in  the  controversy  pending  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  Their  prejudices  and 
interests,  all  would  induce  them  to  receive 
favourably  eveiy  fact  or  assertion  which 
could  go  to  confirm  the  character  and  evi- 
dence of  Maria  Monk.  They  found,  how- 
ever, the  notoriety  of  the  girl  so  great;  her 
character  so  infamous;  and  could  trace  her 
through  scenes  of  licentiousness  so  revolting, 
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daring  the  very  years  when  she  pretends  to 
hare  been  an  inmate  of  the  nunnery,  that 
they  felt  constrained,  after  full  investigation 
and:  on  evidence,  to  pronounce  her  a harlot 
and  impostor. 

The  wretched  girl  remained  in  the  city  of 
Montreal  but  a short  time.  W ithin  that  brief 
period,  however,  her  own  conduct  aside  from 
all  the  evidence  which  has  been  previously 
alluded  to;  was  exceedingly  suspicious.  On 
one  occasion,  she  became  dissatisfied  with 
her  keeper.  Hoyte,  informed  the  servant  at 
the  hotel,  tnat  her  husband  rendered  her  life 
ndiserable,  by  ill-treatment,  borrowed  a bon- 
net, and  flea.  She  was  found  the  next  day 
in  one  of  her  old  and  familiar  haunts,  a 
brothel  in  the  suburbs,  and  by  some  means 
was  persuaded  to  return  to  her  employer. 
When  some  degree  of  notoriety  had  been 
given  to  her  tale,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Montreal,  it  excited  nothing  but  a smile  of 
pity  or  contempt.  It  was  considered  be- 
neath notice',  belief,  or  refutation.  The 
stories  of  Munchauseo  or  Gulliver,  were  as 
likely  to  be  met  with  sober  denial  or  argu- 
ment, or  received  with  credit  among  intelli- 
gent men,  as  the  fictions  of  Maria  Monk. 

Finding  she  could  gain  neither  belief,  mo- 
ney, nor  opposition,  in  Montreal,  she  depart- 
ed. It  was  supposed  that  she  would  return 
to  her  former  pursuits ; neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  her 
story.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  would 
haraly  be  persuaded  formally  to  deny,  that 
an  u auto  da  fe ” had  been  held  on  their  public 
square,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  even  though 
some  prostitute  in  Philadelphia  should  de- 
clare that  such  a thing  had  been  done,  and 
a few  silly  dupes  there  should  believe  her 
story.  No  more  did  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treal believe  it  necessary  to  notice  the  ab- 
surd fabrications  of  Maria  Monk. 

It  happened,  however,  that  On  her  return 
to  New  York,  she  found  a few  minds  al- 
ready possessed  with  a monomania  on  the 
subject  of  Popery ; and  to  whom  her  tale 
furnished  just  the  means  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  excitement  they  wished.  They 
were  perfectly  rabid  from  the  dread  of 
Popery,  and  anticipating  from  it  the  speedy 
destruction  of  our  free  institutions,  deter- 
mined to  crush  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
were  not  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  their 
instruments.  There  has  been  a course  pur- 
sued which  can  only  be  justified  by  a rro- 
testant  adoption  of  the  old  Jesuitical  maxim, 
that  “ the  end  justifies  the  means.’* **  In- 

*  [A  nother  repetition  of  this  shallow  and  despi- 

cable  calumny  againsr  the  Society  of  Jesus;  in 
this  case,  uttered  by  scholars  too  well-educated 
to  be  excosable.] 


deed,  one  who  professed  to  be  a partial 
believer  in  the  work  of  Maria,  was  heard  to 
declare,  “ no  matter  if  the  disclosures  are 
false,  the  priests  are  bad  enough,  and  the 
lie  will  do  good.” 

With  such  Protestantism  we  have  no 
communion.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  Bible 
and  to  humanity.  We  are,  and  ever  shall 
be,  the  determined  opponents  of  Popery; 
but  our  weapons  shall  be  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. We  would  as  soon  ally  ourselves  to 
the  spirits  of  the  pit,  as  employ  falsehood  in 
the  defence  or  support  of  religion. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  a di- 
gression, on  the  manner  in  which  Popery 
has  been  treated  in  the  United  States.  For 
what  reason  were  multitudes  of  Catholics 
struck  off  from  the  large  and  compact 
masses,  in  which  they  were  consolidated 
in  Ireland  and  Austria,  where  truth  cannot 
reach  them,  and  scattered  abroad  and  cast 
over  the  enlightened  territories  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
States?  Most  evidently,  the  design  of  God 
was,  that  enlightened  citizens  should,  by 
means  of  light  and  love,  remove  the  bitter 
and  rancorous  prejudice  with  which  they 
are  taught  to  regard  Protestants,  and  win 
them  over  to  the  Gospel ; that  by  means  of 
raver  and  personal  intercourse,  they  should 
e led  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth;  that  by 
sharing  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  they  might  be  rescued 
from  the  spiritual  despotism  and  mental 
slavery  in  which  they  were  held.  Had 
Christians  done  their  duty ; had  fervent 
prayer  and  affectionate  influence  been  used, 
we  should  have  seen  prejudice  disappear, 
and  multitudes  of  Catholic  minds  yielding 
to  the  truth.  Ignorant,  bigoted,  and  dark- 
ened, their  minds  are;  but  God’s  means  for 
converting  Jew  and  Catholic,  pagan  and 
Mahommed&n,  are  light  and  love.  If  those 
means  avail  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
other  instrumentalities  will  only  drive  their 
minds  to  more  hopeless  induration  and 
hostility. 

But  now  were  Catholics  treated  ? Like 
conspirators  and  enemies.  Christians  and 
politicians  denounced  them  as  the  enemies 
of  religion  and  liberty.  Certain  bloodhounds, 
in  the  form  of  periodical  writers,  were  let 
loose,  to  mangle  them  indiscriminately,  as 
spirits  from  the  pit.  The  whole  community 
were  taught  to  regard  them  with  a kind  of 
horror,  as  being  from  the  least  to  the  greatest 
of  them,  the  accredited  agents  of  pande- 
monium. 

What  has  been  the  consequence?  In- 
creased hostility  to  Protestants.  The  poor 
Catholic  Irishman,  who,  in  his  own  country 
never  knew  anything  of  Protestantism,  ex- 
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cept  when  he  saw  it  in  the  shape  of  some 
fox-hunting  Episcopal  parson,  corpe  with 
bailiff  and  soldiers  to  exact  his  last  pig  or 
potato  for  tithe,  finds  in  America  the  same 
spirit  of  hate  blazing  against  him  through 
the  public  press.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
he  believes  what  his  priests  tell  him ; that 
he  abhors  a religion  which  oppresses  him 
with  tithes  in  his  own  country,  and  meets 
him  with  hate,  suspicion,  and  taunt,  in 
America  ? 

But  to  return  to  Maria  Monk.  On  her 
arrival  at  New  York,  some  gentlemen  con- 
cluded to  commit  her  revelations  to  the 

Sress.  They  were  warned  by  letters  from 
lontreal  of  the  character  of  the  girl ; and 
entreated,  before  the  irrevocable  litera  scripta 
was  given  to  the  world,  to  send  on  a com- 
petent and  respectable  deputation  to  Mont- 
real, for  the  purpose  of  examining  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  credibility  of  her  story  there  ; 
they  were  reminded,  that  no  individuals, 
however  wicked  or  dangerous,  should  be 
branded  as  murderers  ana  demons,  without 
a fair  and  deliberate  investigation  of  the 
evidence  ; it  was  argued  that  the  cause  of 
religion  could  not  but  be  ultimately  injured 
by  an  alliance  with  one  so  corrupt  and  de- 
graded. They  were,  however,  deaf  to  these 
remonstrances. 

Accordingly,  in  due  time  the  u Awful 
Disclosures”  was  ushered  into  the  world  as 
an  authentic  detail  of  transactions  in  the 
Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery  of  Montreal.  Still  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  were  incredulous. 
Supposing  it  impossible  that  any  mind  could 
be  duped  by  such  fabrications,  they  neither- 
noticed  nor  denied  them.  They  were  not 
even  angry.  They  treated  the  whole  affair 
with  ridicule. 

They  were  entirely  mistaken  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  discernment  of  the  Christian 
public  in  the  United  States.  Immense  edi- 
tions of  the  work  were  sold  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  gained,  to  an  astonishing  de- 

f ee,  belief  among  all  classes  of  readers. 

ven  intelligent  and  candid  men  began  to 
receive  her  fictions  as  authentic  details  of 
fact. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  putting  the  pretended  disclo- 
sures to  a decisive  test.  Maria  Monk  had 
given  in  her  work,  a description  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nunnery,  together  with  a plate  or 
map,  representing  the  various  rooms  in  the 
several  stories  of  the  building.  She  staked 
her  veracity  on  the  correctness  of  these  re- 
presentations, and  declared  her  willingness 
to  be  discarded  as  an  impostor,  if  her  de- 
scription should  be  found  not  to  agree  with 
the  building.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Curry,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence,  which  ne  hoped 


would  be  satisfactory  to  the  religious  public 
of  the  United  States,  asked  and  obtained 
enhission  to  visit  that  part  of  the  nunnery 
escribed  by  Maria  Monk.  A few  days 
afterwards  another  visit  was  made  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Perkins  was  added  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Curry. 

They  were  furnished  with  every  facility : 
took  as  much  time  as  they  pleased ; aud 
with  the  latest  edition  of  Maria  Monk’s 
work  in  their  hands,  explored  the  whole 
edifice,  from  garret  to  cellar.  They  were 
careful  to  examine  every  part;  and  particft- 
larly  attended  to  the  alleged  alterations  in 
the  establishment. 

The  result  was  the  most  complete  con- 
viction that  the  girl  had  never  been  in  the 
nunnery  at  all.  She  could  not  have  de- 
scribed a building  more  unlike  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  if  it  had  been  her  special  object 
These  gentlemen  stated  their  opinions  in 
the  following  terms.  These  statements 
were  subsequently  published  in  a work  en- 
titled “ Awful  Exposures,”  &c. 

This  may  certify,  that,  being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  in  regard  to  Maria 
Monk's  printed  plan  and  description  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  or  Black  Nunnery,  of  this  city, 
I did,  a few  weeks  since,  in  company  with 
N.  C.  Doucet  and  J.  P.  Lacroix,  Esquires, 
and  without  sending  any  previous  notice, 
visit  said  nunnery,  and  wim  the  said  map 
and  description  in  hand,  examined  most  mi- 
nutely. from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  all  that 
art  ot  said  building  between  the  wall  on 
t.  Joseph  Street,  and  the  wall  running  from 
the  nortn  side  of  the  chapel,  (the  top  of  the 
map  being  called  north,)  that  fronts  on  St. 
Paul  Street  to  the  extreme  comer,  from 
whence  the  passage  to  the  Congregational 
Nunnery  is  laid  down  in  said  map ; and  I 
do  most  freely  declare,  that  after  a patient 
and  protracted  scrutiny  of  the  walls,  win- 
dows, closets,  doors,  cellars,  rooms,  and 
furniture  of  the  same;  after  having  exa- 
mined with  equal  scrutiny  all  the  hospitals, 
out-houses,  vaults,  gardens,  &c.,  &c.,  with 
special  reference  not  only  to  their  appear- 
ance, but  the  relative  position  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  nothing  was  overlooked; 
I was  unable  to  discern  any  resemblance 
whatever  between  said  building,  in  the 
whole  or  part,  and  that  portion  of  said  map 
furnished  by  Maria  Monk.  The  only  re- 
semblance being,  that  between  the  outside 
walls  and  the  ground  plan  in  said  map, 
which,  she  says,  was  furnished  by  another 
hand.  All  the  interior  is  unlike  her  plan  in 
every  respect;  and  inasmuch  as  most,  if 
not  all.,  of  the  partition  walls  are  com- 
menced in  the  cellar,  and  built  of  heavy 
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stone,  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  building  should  have  been  so 
altered  as  to  make  this  discrepancy,  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  labour,  expense,  and 
publicity  o?  such  a work,  the  walls  and 
wood  work  have  that  appearance  of  age 
which  cannot  be  counterfeited.  When  the 
nuns  and  the  lady  superior,  to  whom  I was 
introduced,  learned  the  object  of  my  visit, 
they  cheerfully  opened  every  enclosure  of 
every  description ; answered  all  inquiries 
promptly ; and  one  of  them  assured  me 
that  if  they  had  timely  notice  of  my  visit, 
a perrait'/rom  the  bishop  would  have  been 
obtained,  to  give  me  immediate  access  to 
the  whole  of  the  cloistered  department;  and 
I was  assured  that  as  soon  as  he  should 
return  to  the  city,  such  permit  should  be 
had. 

I furthermore  certify,  that  having  been  in- 
formed that  a permit  had  been  obtained  for  a 
party  to  visit  and  examine  the  said  Hotel- 
bieu  Nunnery,  and  that  I was  requested  to 
make  one  of  the  number,  I did,  on  the  15th 
July,  1835,  after  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins  had 
been  added  to  the  number,  go  in  company 
with  the  said  party,  consisting  of  Rev.  G. 
W.  Perkins,  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  H.  Esson,  of  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Benjamin  Holmes,  Esq., 
Cashier  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  Protestants  ; 
and  J.  Jones,  publisher  of  the  L’Ami  du 
Peuple,  Roman  Catholic,  and  commencing 
at  the  general  hospital  and  chapel,  I exa- 
mined, in  company  with  these  gentlemen, 
all  the  remainder  of  the  building  ana 
grounds  of  the  said  Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery, 
until  we  had  completely  traversed  every 
section  of  the  same.  We  examined  closely 
the  walls,  windows,  doors,  rooms,  vaults, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  compared  the  same  with 
Maria  Monk’s  printed  plan  and  description 
of  what  she  denominates  the  Black  Nun- 
nery ; and  I freely  declare,  that  after  the 
closest  search,  during  which  the  lady  supe- 
rior and  several  of  the  nuns  stood  ready  to 
lead  in  every  direction,  and  give  every  as- 
sistance, we  were  unable  to  discover  the 
remotest  resemblance  between  any  part  of 
said  building  and  the  plan  or  description  of 
Maria  Monk.  I furthermore  assert,  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  persons 
could  have  made  those  alterations  in  the 
building,  which  would  have  produced  this 
discrepancy,  without  having  tom  down  and 
rebuilt  the  nunnery  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground.  We  examined,  also,  the  burial- 
place  and  register  of  deaths,  commencing 
with  the  foundation  of  the  convent.  We 
examined,  also,  the  register  in  which  are 
the  names,  ages,  and  dates,  of  the  taking  of 
the  veil  of  each  nun.  To  ascertain  whether 


this  was  the  real  register,  I called  for  the 
name  of.  a nun  with  whom  I had  become 
acquainted  about  one  year  since,  and  was 
immediately  referred  to  it.  In  this  record, 
which  was  an  old  book,  there  were  no  era- 
sures, no  mutilations.  We  searched  for  the 
name  of  Maria  Monk,  and  others  men- 
tioned in  her  book;  no  such  names  were 
there.  In  conclusion,  I declare  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  if  Maria  Monk  has 
told  the  truth  in  Ae  description  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  Nunnery  of  Montreal,  I shall  not  be 
slow  to  believe  that  the  nuns  of  Canada  yet 
retain  the  power  of  working  miracles  with 
stone  and  mortar ; and  that  Maria  Monk 
possessed  this  accomplishment  up  to  the 
moment  of  her  arrival  in  Saint  Jean  Baptiste 
Street,  at  the  time  of  her  escape.  For, 
when  she  tl  stepped  across  the  yard,  un- 
barred the  great  gate,  and  was  at  liberty” — 
she  must  have  passed  over,  under,  or 
through,  at  least  three  high  stone  walls,  that 
would  have  discouraged  a less  adventurous 
lady. 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Curry. 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Canada 
Education  and  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Montreal,  July  18,  1836. 

Having  visited  the  nunnery  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curry,  and  other  Protes- 
tant gentlemen  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
declaration,  I do  most  fully  agree  with  the 
statements  therein  contained.  In  every 
step  of  my  progress  through  the  building,  I 
had  the  last  edition  of  Maria  Monk’s  work 
in  my  hand,  and  did  not  fail  carefully  to 
compare  it  with  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
I hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible, that  a person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  internal  plan  of  the  nunnery,  could 
have  drawn  up  the  sketch  or  map  given  in 
her  book  ; so  thorough  was  our  scrutiny, 
that  no  changes,  if  materially  varying  the 
interior,  could  have  escaped  our  notice. 

(Signed)  G.  W.  Perkins. 

Pastor  of  the  Amer.  Pres.  Church. 
Montreal,  July  22,  1836. 

When  certain  individuals  in  New  York 
found  that  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Curry 
would  not  be  made  their  tools  in  this  nefa- 
rious concern,  they  began,  in  the  columns 
of  the  American  Protestant  Vindicator,  a 
series  of  the  most  unchristian-like  and  ma- 
lignant abuse.  The  vilest  epithets,  the 
grossest  slanders,  culled  out  of  the  letter  of 
some  Montreal  correspondent.  Who  was 
ratifying  his  own  envy  and  their  malice, 
y retailing  stale  personal  calumnies,  were 
heaped  upon  those  gentlemen. 
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Not  long  after  this,  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  I 
of  New  York,  visited  Montreal  in  the  course 
of  a northern  tour.  He  was  aware  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  New  York ; had 
been  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  11  Disclo- 
sures and  wished  to  satisfy  himself  and 
his  friends  respecting  their  truth  or  falsehood. 
With  this  view  he  visited  the  nunnery,  and 
like  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him, 
was  famished  with  every  facility  for  the  im- 
partial and  thorough  explofetion  of  the  edi- 
fice. He  did  examine  thoroughly.  The 
result  on  his  mind  was  the  most  complete 
conviction  of  the  imposture  of  Maria  Monk. 
The  narrative  of  his  visit,  published  in  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  has  pro- 
bably been  perused  by  all  the  readers  of 
this  article. 

Immediately  commenced  an  attack  upon 
his  personal  character,  which,  for  savage- 
ness, recklessness  of  assertion,  and  scur- 
rility, has  seldom  been  equalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  newspaper  controversy. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 
abettors  of  Maria  Monk,  that  her  stories 
were  universally  credited  by  the  citizens  of 
Montreal ; that  every  one  in  that  city  knew, 
and  had  known  for  years,  that  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  Nunnery  was  such  a den  of  abomina- 
tions as  she  asserts.  Accordingly,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Montreal,  convinced  at  last  that 
the  book  was  believed,  not  only  by  a few 
dupes,  but  by  intelligent  Christians,  thought 
proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  work. 
At  length,  a public  meeting  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  city  was  convened  at  the  requi- 
sition of  a large  number  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  all  nations  and  denomi- 
nations. 

(Here  follow  the  requisition  for  the  pub- 
lic meeting  referred  to,  and  the  resolutions 
subsequently  adopted,  all  of  which  were 
published  some  months  ago  in  the  Miscel- 
lany.) 

From  the  moment  that  the  Disclosures  of 
Maria  Monk  issued  from  the  press,  her  co-; 
adjutors  and  abettors  clamoured  incessantly 
for  admission  to  the  nunnery  ; they  main- 
tained that  such  an  examination  would  be 
a decisive  test  of  the  authenticity  of  her  work, 
the  result  of  which  would  satisfy  every  mind 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  her  story. 

They  were  reminded,  that  in  common 
honesty  they  were  bound  to  have  requested 
such  an  examination  by  responsible  indi- 
viduals, before  publishing  to  the  world  such 
serious  charges  • that  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Curry,  two  gentlemen  who  understood  Po- 
pery, and  were  well  known  as  its  uncom- 
promising opponents,  had  explored  the  build- 
ing; that  Colonel  Stone,  wnose  prejudices 
had  been  all  in  favour  of  the  book,  had  by 


a most  thorough  investigation  of  the  nun- 
nery, been  convinced  of  the  imposture  of 
Maria  Monk.  Still  they  pretended,  that 
these  examinations  were  partial  and  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  were  more  clamorous  than 
ever  for  admission  to  the  establishment. 
At  length  admission  is  granted.  The  epis- 
copal document  is  completed,  allowing 
Maria  Monk,  with  a sufficient  retinue  of 
her  friends,  the  right  of  an  unrestricted  ex- 
amination of  the  Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery. 

She  and  her  friends  are  dangerously  shy 
of  such  an  experiment  They  have  sud- 
denly ascertained  that  a visit  to  Montreal 
would  be  attended  with  great  hazard ; that 
even  an  examination  of  the  nunnery  would 
not  be  satisfactory : that  even  if  Maria 
Monk’s  account  of  the  building  should 
rove  false,  it  would  not  affect  the  truth  of 
er  story.  The  very  examination  to  which 
she  herself  appeals,  as  the  infallible  test  of 
her  veracity,  and  for  which  her  abettors 
have  been  clamouring  for  months,  is  now 
declined  as  dangerous  or  uncertain. 

We  have  forgotten  to  mention  in  its  pro- 
per place,  an  incident  of  some  importance 
to  our  narration.  In  the  summer  of  1826, 
a report  reached  New  York,  that  another 
nun  had  escaped  from  the  nunnery,  and 
was  then  residing  in  one  of  the  small  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  state.  A special  mes- 
senger was  immediately  despatched,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  her  services  in  aid  of 
Maria  Monk.  She  came  to  New  York; 
Maria  and  Frances  Partridge,  (for  that  was 
the  recent  fugitive,)  recognised  the  story  of 
each  other  as  old  acquaintances : each  cor- 
roborated the  story  of  each  other ; when 
one  made  an  assertion  respecting  the  trans- 
actions of  the  nunnery,  the  other  was  in- 
variably appealed  to,  and  uniformly  asserted 
her  presence  and  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
In  snort,  Maria  Monk  identified  her  own 
credibility  with  the  fact,  that  Frances  Part- 
ridge had  been  herself  an  inmate  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery. 

In  vain  Was  it  asserted,  that  Frances  Part- 
ridge was  also  a notorious  harlot,  whose 
infamy  at  Caughnawaga  had  been  rather 
below  the  ordinary  range  of  female  depra- 
vity. The  assertion  was  met  with  a stout 
denial,  as  the  usual  subterfuge  of  popish 
vengeance.  Unfortunately,  the  new  nun 
was  not  very  tractable ; she  found  probably, 
that  a sufficient  share  of  the  spoils  was  not 
to  be  allotted  to  herself,  and  soon  deserted 
the  confederacy.  After  charging  her  male 
Protestant  associates  with  taking  undue 
liberties  with  her  person,  she  declared  that 
Maria  Monk  never  was  a nun,  and  she 
alone  is  the  authentic  tchappte  of  the  Mon- 
treal .nunnery . 
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As  the  gentlemen  conductors  of  this  busi- 
ness have  charged  licentiousness  on  one 
class  of  individuals,  upon  the  testimony  of 
one  brail  female,  they  cannot  complain  that 
the  testimony  of  another  of  the  sisterhood 
should  equally  implicate  their  own  cha- 
racters. 

We  did  not  intend  ^ when  we  commenced 
the  preparation  of  this  article,  to  more  than 
present  our  readers  a brief  historical  sketch 
4 of  some  leading  facts  relative  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  impostures  of  Maria 
Monk.  But,  as  the  book  is  probably  be- 
lieved to  a very  considerable  extent,  we 
will  annex  a brief  summary  of  some  objec- 
tions which  are  fatal  to  itB  credibility. 

1.  Repeated  examinations  have  been 
made  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  by 
gentlemen  of  unquestionable  honour  and 
ability.  Their  prejudices  were  wholly 
against  nunneries,  and  all  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  reLigion. 
Their  unanimous  and  explicit  testimony  is, 
that  the  building  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  description  of  Maria  Monk,  and  that  no 
alterations  have  taken  place.  She  has 
staked  her  character  on  tne  result  of  such 
an  examination.  By  the  very  test  she  has 
chosen,  she  is  convicted  of  imposture. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  deceived — that  they  only  saw  a part  of 
the  building,  that  alterations  had  been 
made,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  as- 
sertion. But  we  put  it  to  the  common 
sense  of  our  readers,  who  are  most  worthy 
of  credit?  Men  of  intelligence,  who  have 
actually  explored  the  building,  or  those  who 
have  not?  Of  course,  all  which  the  gentlemen 
accused  can  say  is,  we  know  that  we  are  not 
deceived ; we  took  such  means  to  examine 
every  part,  and  to  be  sure  that  we  examined 
every  part,  and  such  means  to  detect  any 
suposed  alteration,  that  we  do  speak  what 

WB  DO  KNOW. 

Now  again,  we  ask,  who  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved? distinguished  and  intelligent  men, 
who  have  examined  the  bailding,  or  the 
word  of  a woman,  whose  character  is  no- 
toriously bad,  and  who  gives  evidence  in 
her  own  case ; and  the  declarations  of  those 
who  never  went  beyond  the  mere  thresh- 
old of  the  building? 

The  fiction  respecting  the  alleged  altera- 
tions of  this  edifice  is  supremely  ridiculous. 
We  need  only  ask  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  if  the  huge  range  of  college  build- 
ings standing  on  their  public  green,  could 
be  completely  altered,  except  the  mere 
outside  walls;  every  room  and  partition, 
horn  cellar  to  garret,  in  all  the  buildings 
thrown  down ; old  windows  filled  up,  new 
windows  opened:  the  building,  in  short, 


eviscerated  and  rebuilt:  and  yet,  not  a 
passer-by  in  the  whole  city  ever  to  know  or 
suspect  mat  any  such  alterations  were  going 
forward,  and  no  person,  though  allowed 
afterwards  to  inspect  minutely  the  whole  in- 
terior, could  find  a trace  of  any  recent  work. 

2.  Her  own  character  is  Dad.  By  her 
own  acknowledgment  she  is  a murderer, 
fornicator,  and  liar ; there  is  hardly  a crime, 
which  depraved  human  nature  ever  con- 
ceived, of  which  this  girl  of  nineteen  has 
not  acknowledged  her  perpetration.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  she  would  have  no  objection 
to  stating  falsehoods,  which  would  secure 
to  her  money,  reputation,  and  rank  in 
society.  . * 

3.  It  has  been  found,  that  during  the  very 
time  when  she  pretends  to  have  been  an 
inmate  of  the  nunnery,  she  was  actually  an 
inmate  of  the  brothels  of  the  suburbs  of 
Montreal. 

4.  Those  who  are  produced  to  corroborate 
her  statement,  stand  convicted  of  the  most 
brazen  ignorance,  if  not  perjury. 

One  Mr.  Miller  testifies  that  he  saw  the 
subterraneous  passage  leading  from  the 
Seminary  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  by  means  of 
certain  openings  in  the  streets,  and  then 
adds,  “the  places  where  these  openings 
were  made  in  the  underground  passages, 
were  in  Joseph  Streep  for  the  water  pipes; 
and  for  the  gas  pipes  in  Notre  Dame  Street, 
near  Sacrament  Street,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  nunnery.”  Now  there  never  has 
been  a gas  pipe  laid  down  in  the  city  of 
Montreal.  The  gas  company  was  not  in- 
corporated until  the  year  1835,  and  at  this 
, time  (April  1837)  not  a pipe  had  been  laid 
by  the  company. 

But  the  most  singular  part  of  this  testi- 
mony remains  to  be  noticed.  He  speaks 
of  Sacrament  Street.  Now  that  street  is  in 
quite  a different  part  of  the  city.  The  in- 
habitants of  New  Haven  may  eonceive  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence,  by  supposing 
that  an  individual  were  undertaking  to  show 
that  an  underground  passage  existed  be- 
tween the  Tontine  and  the  Steamboat  Hotel, 
should  assert  that  he  saw  a portion  of  the 
subterranean  work  near  the  Medical  Col- 
lege! A citizen  of  New  York  may  con- 
ceive the  absurdity,  by  supposing  one  at- 
tempting to  prove  the  existence  of  a similar 

Eassage  between  the  City  Hall  and  Astor 
louse,  and  should  assert  that  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  the  passage  near  Hudson 
Square ! 

We  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  whether 
this  veracious  Mr.  Miller  is  to  be  believed, 
when  he  declares  that  he  saw  gas  pipes, 
which  never  existed ; and  a subterraneous 
passage,  between  two  contiguous  places, 
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stretching  out  into  a remote  part  of  the 
city. 

5.  Another  similar  instance  of  misrepre- 
sentation, to  give  it  its  milder  name,  occurs 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clary.  In  a letter 
lately  published,  he  says — “ He  (Colonel 
Stone)  said  nothing  about  the  recent  build- 
ing and  repairing  stone  walls  within  the 
inclosure  or  the  convent,  and  which  every- 
body who  wishes  can  see,  nor  the  new  wall 
within  the  building— as  we  mentioned  privately , 
by  one  of  the  former  examiners .”  # 

Mr.  Curry,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in 
the  preceding  extract,  after  a private  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Clary,  wrote  a note  to  him, 
from  which  we  malce  th^  following  quota- 
tion : “ When  you  told  me  that  you  did  not 
allude  to  me  (in  the  above  extract),  I wish 
you  to  correct  the  misrepresentation,  assur- 
ing you  that  I never  spoke  to  any  person  of 
such  a wall”  “I  reminded  you,  that  in  a con- 
versation with  yourself,  immediately  after 
my  visit  to  the  nunnery,  I said  that  Maria 
must  have  gone  through  three  stone  walls 
in  making  her  escape  along  the  ‘ track’ 
laid  down  in  her  map— that  I should  say 
nothing  of  the  fourth  wall,  because  one  angle 
of  that  was  evidently  green,” — “although 
I was  convinced  that  a wall  was  at  the 
same  place  where  Maria  professed  to  have 
escaped  : I assure  you  then,  as  I do  now, 
that  your  insinuation  in  this  matter  was 
utterly  without  foundation , for  all  the  walls 
mentioned  were  outside  ones.”  Mr.  Clary 
was  urged  more  than  once  by  Mr.  Curry, 
to  correct  the  misrepresen&tion  before  his 
(Mr.  Curry’s)  name  should  be  connected 
with  it  in  the  public  prints,  but  no  such  cor- 
rection has  yet  made  its  appearance. 

6.  The  same  individual,  in  a letter  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Further  Disclosures” — speak- 
ing of  the  examination  of  the  nunnery  by 
Messrs.  Curry  and  Perkins, — writes:  ‘‘The 
community  who  know  the  facts  of  the  case, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  examina- 
tion ; for  all  the  gentlemen  who  examined  the 
convent , were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
the  book,  and  none  more  so  than  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Curry ; and  that  prejudice  in  them 
is  the  result  of  personal  dislike  to  Hoyte , and  per- 
haps to  others  here,  who  were  active  in  the 
first  movement  that  was  made  in  regard  to 
those  disclosures.” 

We  cannot  stoop  to  apply  to  these  re- 
marks and  the  author  of  them,  the  appro- 
priate epithet.  To  what  extremities  must 
the  abettors  of  Maria  Monk  be  driven, 
when  they  endeavour  to  substantiate  her 
declarations  by  the  letters  of  one  who 
assumes  the  office  of  judging  the  heart; 
and  then  imputes,  gratuitously,  to  clergy- 
men of  respectable  standing,  the  weakness 


of  acting,  in  a business  of  great  public  mo- 
ment, from  the  vilest  of  all  motives;  and 
charges  them  with  wilfully  misleading  the 
community,  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
grudge ! 

7.  In  one  of  the  last  editions  of  her  book, 
she  gave  a plan  of  the  interior  of  the  nun- 
nery. This  is  substantially  correct.  Any 
one,  by  entering  the  yard,  could  sketch  the 
external  form  of  the  edifice.  She  also  gives 
a plan  of  one  of  the  wings.  It  will  be  seen 
by  a plan  of  the  west  wing,  called  also  the 
middle  wing.  Now,  that  wing  stands  in  a 
yard  always  open  to  the  public  by  a laige 
gate,  sufficient  to  admit  a carriage,  and  in- 
variably opens  into  St.  Joseph  Street,  one 
of  the  most  public  parts  of  the  city.  This 
wing  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been, 
occupied  by  the  kitchens  and  other  offices 
of  the  hospital,  and  every  one  who  passes 
there  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact.  This 
whole  wing,  in  which  Maria  Monk  locates 
the  most  secret  chambers,  has  been  repeat- 
edly visited  by  travellers,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  bishop.  Any  respectable 
stranger  may  gain  access  to  it  at  any  time. 

8.  Deliberate  falsehoods  are  published 
respecting  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who 
have  examined  the  nunnery.  In  the  u Fur- 
ther Disclosures,”  it  is  declared 

“ Mr.  Cury  knows  the  alterations  have 
been  made,  for  he  has  declared,  and  I have 
been  ctedibly  informed,  that  he  saw  a hole 
or  well  newly  dug,  in  the  cellar  of  that  es- 
tablishment ; and  when  asked  why  he  did 
not  mention  it  in  his  report,  he  replied,  that 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  state 
what  he  saw  in  the  nunnery.” 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Curry  for 
declaring,  that  this  statement  contains  only 
truth  enough  to  make  it  plausible,  vet  plau- 
sible falsehood.  Mr.  C.  never  u declared” 
that  he  saw  a “ hole”  or  anything  else 
“ newly  dug,”  or  built  within  the  nunnery, 
or  near  any  part  of  the  building,  which 
Maria  Monk  professes  to  describe.  He 
merely  stated  to  a few  who  seemed  asto- 
nished that  he  found  no  “ horrible  pit,”  and 
wished  to  know  all  that  he  did  see,  that  in  a 
cellar  under  the  apothecary  shop,  near  the 
great  gate  on  St.  Joseph  Street,  ne  saw  a 
well  with  a pump  and  other  fixtures,  ex- 
tending into  a bathing  apartment  on  the 
first  floor  j and  that  a physician  previous  to 
the  examination  had  told  him  ot  its  recent 
construction,  by  his  advice,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital  patients. — Wnen  asked  why 
he  did  not  mention  this  in  his  certificate, 
Mr.  C.  replied,  that  it  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  controversy ; for  in  addition 
to  its  being  a simple  bathing  establishment, 
it  was  far  remote  from  the  nunnery,  as  well 
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as  from  the  middle  wing,  which  last  was 
the  only  part  of  the  building  in  which  Maria 
placed  the  scene  of  all  her  disclosures ; and 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  nunnery  to  de- 
scribe what  he  saw,  but  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Maria’s 
statements. 

9.  The  compiler  of  one  of  her  works,  in 
enumerating  those  circumstances  which 
can  confirm  her  narrative,  offers  the  follow- 
ing remark : — “ It  was  seen  that  for  her  to 
speak  truth , when  a slight  temptation  to 
deviate  from  it  presented  itself,  required  an 
effort  on  her  part !” 

Most  wonderful  logic ! A girl  is  bo  infa- 
mous that  she  can  hardly  speak  truth,  there- 
fore, the  whole  United  States  is  to  believe 
all  she  has  said.  Certainly,  the  guardians 
of  our  venerable  Alma  Mater  should  select 
a professor  of  logic,  immediately,  from 
these  enterprising  discoverers  in  the  art  of 
reasoning.  If  Maria  Monk  happens  to 
make  a statement  of  some  notorious  fact, 
she  must  be  credited,  because  corrobora- 
tive evidence  can  be  produced.  If  she 
hazards  some  startling  falsehoods,  she  is  to 
be  believed,  because  she  is  such  an  habi- 
tual liar. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate^  that  her  own 
friends  do  not  agree  in  their  testimony.  In 
a late  pamphlet,  it  is  stoutly  asserted : u The 
conduct  of  Maria  Monk,  during  her  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  has  procured  many 
sincere  friends,  especially  with  the  ladies 
with  whom  she  has  resided;  and  her  per- 
sonal purity  has  powerfully  corroborated  the 
truth  of  her  narrative.” 

Whom  are  we  to  believe  ? Mr.  Slocum, 
who  declares  that  she  can  scarcely  speak 
the  truth?  or  herself,  acknowledging  that 
she  is  a murderer,  fornicator,  and  liar?  or 
other  friends,  who  assert  that  her  “ personal 
purity  (?)  has  corroborated  the  truth  of  her 
narration  ?” 

10.  The  most  singular  instance  of  the 
boldness  with  which  she  presumes  upon 
the  credulity  of  her  readers,  relates  the 
scenes  narrated  in  the  “ Further  Disclo- 
sures.” The  transactions  are  said  to  have 
occurred  at  the  “ Black  Nuns’  Island.”  She 
expressly  says,  that  she  does  not  mean 
44  the  one  nearest  the  city , which  belongs  to  the 
Gray  Nuns , and  is  in  full  view  from  La- 
prairie  and  the  ferry.”  Many  travellers 
must  have  noticed  the  Black  Nuns ! Island , 
near  Lachine,  several  miles  up  the  river. 
“ It  lies  a little  below  Lachine.  On  this 
island,  with  u its  high  walls,  large  edifices,” 
some  horrid  scenes  were  enacted. 

Now,  let  a person  ride  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Montreal  to  Lachine, 
on  either  side,  and  he  will  be  unable  to 


find  any  such  island.  It  has  no  existence. 
It  never  had  any  except  by  the  side  of 
Lilliput  and  Brobaignag. 

Yet  such  is  the  astonishing  audacity  with 
which  this  girl,  emboldened  by  her  former 
success,  Bp  reads  her  fictions  before  the  pub- 
lic, that  she  asserts  the  existence  of  an  island 
which  has  no  existence— stakes  her  credit 
on  the  existence  of  such  a place.  So  well 
has  she  calculated  on  the  monomania  of  her 
readers,  that  this  whole  stale  fabrication  is 
actually  swallowed  by  the  Christian  public 
of  New  York. 

Had  an  individual  actually  asserted,  that 
in  the  harbour  of  New  Haven,  between  the 
lighthouse  and  the  wharf,  there  stood  an 
isTaud,  of  one  mile  in  extent,  on  which  were 
immense  edifices,  surrounded  by  high  walls: 
that  in  those  buildings^  the  students  of  the 
college  occasionally  retired  for  the  purposes 
of  lust  and  murder;  he  would  not  have 
uttered  a more  palpable  fiction  than  has 
Maria  Monk,  in  her  tale  of  £‘  Black  Nuns’ 
Island.” 

u The  Gray  Nuns’  Island,”  as  she  terms 
it,  stands  in  plain  view  of  Montreal ; and 
the  “ Black  Nuns”  possess  an  island  many 
miles  above  Lachine^  near  the  mouth  of 
Chateauguay,  on  which  stands  a simple 
French  farm-house. 

But  we  have  done.  We  did  not  at  first 
intend  to  devote  so  much  time  and  space 
to  works  so  polluting  and  gross,  as  those 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  are 
evidently  the  productions  of  a mind  fami- 
liarized by  long  intimacy  with  the  interior 
of  brothels,  to  scenes  of  beastly  pollution, 
and  disgorging  its  filthy  imaginings  upon  a 
credulous  public.  We  have  not  even  al- 
luded to  a tithe  of  the  contradictions,  false- 
hoods, and  impurities  embodied  in  the 
pages  of  these  works. 

About  the  fate  of  Maria  Monk  and  her 
Disclosures,  we  haVe  no  doubt.  The  bubble 
which  she  and  a few  others  from  interested 
motives  have  blown  up,  will  burst.  Her 
tales  will  soon  take  their  place  among  ob- 
scene works,  read  only  for  the  provocation 
of  the  baser  passion.  The  audacious  men- 
dacity, which  gained  credit  by  the  very 
recklessness  of  its  assertions,  and  the  im- 
pure imaginations  which  love  such  un- 
chaste and  monstrous  details,  we,  as  Chris- 
tians [must  condemn]. 

But  there  will  come  results  of  a grave 
and  melancholy  character.  When  the  pub- 
lic shall  be  convinced,  the  reaction  in  popery 
will  be  fearfully  strong.  Catholics  will  at 
once  receive  the  sympathy  which  naturally 
arises  in  favour  of  the  injured.  They  will 
be  enabled  to  say,  “ We  cannot  spend  time 
to  refute  every  idle  and  slanderous  tale  cir- 
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culated  to  our  prejudice;  but  you  see  io 
the  exploded  calumnies  of  Maria  Monk,  a 
specimen  of  all  the  statements  concerning 
Catholic  enormities.” 

If  popery  should  ever  become  triumphant 
in  our  country,  on  the  authors  and  defend- 
ers of  these  works  must  rest  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  so  terrible  a consummation. 

SECTION  X. 

THE  HOTEL-DIEU. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Gentlemen  I am  again  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  requesting  a place  in 
your  columns,  in  reply  to  the  extraordinary 
communication  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Brownlee. 
But  as  that  article  “ demands”  my  answer 
“ before  the  public,”  the  inference  is  that  it 
will  afford  you  pleasure  to  extend  the  cour- 
tesy which  I now  request.  You  will  allow 
me,  therefore,  to  come  directly  to  the  sim- 
ple facts  of  the  case,  for  I have  no  faculty 
like  Dr.  Brownlee,  even  did  1 possess  the 
unenviable  inclination,  of  writing  falsehood 
in  the  seeming  guise  of  truth,  or  of  so  dis- 
torting that  divine  attribute,  that  her  friends 
can  scarce  discern  the  resemblance. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  March  inst.,  I 
published  the  following  card,  which  speaks 
for  itself : — 

A CARD. 

Some  few  weeks  since,  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  a valued  friend,  who  is 
disposed  to  believe  in  the  impostures  of 
Maria  Monk,  it  was  suggested  by  him,  that 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
friends  of  that  unhappy  woman  to  examine 
the  celebrated  Hotel-Dieu  nunnery  of  Mon- 
treal, in  her  company,  perhaps  it  might  be 
in  the  power  of  the  undersigned  to  effect 
an  arrangement  by  which  their  desire  in 
this  respect  should  be  gratified.  Knowing 
that,  as  a part  of  the  imposture,  the  public 
had  been  deceived  as  to  the  actual  discipline 
of  that  institution,  and  that  it  had  never  been 
closed  against  gentlemen  of  respectability, 
with  responsible  introductions,  and  from  no 
sinister  or  improper  motives,  the  undersigned 
availed  himself  of  the  suggestion,  and  open- 
ed a correspondence  with  several  gentlemen 
in  Montreal  for  that  purpose.  He  is  happy 
to  inform  the  public  that  his  request  has 
been  cheerfully  granted.  The  undersigned 
is  therefore  authorized  to  state,  that  he  is 
ready  to  procure  an  order  for  the  admission 
of  such  gentlemen  of  character  of  this  city 
as  may  feel  disposed  to  visit  Montreal  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  said  structure 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu— outside  and  inside-— 
above  and  below — and  roundabout.  They 


shall  be  admitted  to  “ visit,  search,  and  ex- 
amine, every  part  and  apartment-— cellars, 
out-houses,  gardens,  &c.,  without  excep- 
tion.” They  shall  also  explore  Nun’s  Island 
as  thoroughly  as  they  may  desire.  Maria 
Monk  herself  shall  be  admitted  as  their  con- 
ductress * and  it  is  also  desired  that  they 
take  with  them  the  most  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced architect  in  this  city,  to  aid  them  in 
their  investigations  as  to  the  alleged  altera- 
tions in  the  structure  of  the  said  Hotel-Dieu. 

William  L.  Stone. 

New  York,  Feb.  28,  1837. 

N.  B.  §ince  the  explosion  of  the  case  of 
the  co-saint  Frances  Partridge — the  reports 
which  she  has  circulated  in  regard  to  the 
moral  purity  of  her  friends  in  this  city — and 
her  late  letter  in  which  she  denounces  Maria 
Monk  as  an  impostor,  and  proclaims  her- 
self to  be  the  true  Maria  Monk,  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  gentlemen  will  not  wish  to  take 
her  with  them. 

In  consequence  of  this  publication,  I was 
on  the  following  dav  honoured  with  a pri- 
vate note  from  Dr.  firownlee.  enclosing  the 
“Card  to  Colf  Stone,”  contained  in  your 
Journal  of  Saturday,  with  a characteristic 
introduction  from  the  reverend  author.  To 
this  communication  I promptly  addressed 
the  following  reply: — 

“Mr.  Stone  takes  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  replying  to  the  note  of  Dr.  Brownlee. 

“He  declines  publishing  Dr.  Brownlee’s 
‘Card,’  for  the  reason  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
is  evasive  and  unreasonable,  and  not  an 
answer  to  his  simple  and  direct  proposition 
to  the  friends  of  Maria  Monk;  but  that  it 
has  been  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  escaping  from  the  necessity 
of  visiting  the  convent,  or  nunnery,  and  of 
creating  popular  effect  If  Dr.  Brownlee 
and  his  associates  are  really  the  friends  of 
truth,  the  most  direot  course  to  attain  it, 
freely  and  without  obstruction,  is  now  open 
to  them.  Let  Dr.  Brownlee,  and  those  of 
his  associate  believers  in  Maria  Monk,  who 
may  wish  to  join  him  in  the  work,  send  Mr. 
Stone  their  names,  with  a written  pledge 
that  they  will  go,  honestly  and  in  good  faith, 
and  examine  the  nunnery  and  its  premises, 
and  Mr.  Stone  pledges  himself  to  obtain  the 
necessary  order  from  the  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal, according  to  the  terms  of  nis  card  in 
yesterday’s  Commercial,  Thursday,  March 
2d.” 

On  Friday,  the  3d  instant,  I received  a 
communication,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Pro- 
testant Association,  much  the  same,  in  sub- 
stance, with  the  card  of  Dr.  Brownlee,  but 
somewhat  modified  in  its  language.  To 
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this  communication  I returned  the  following 
reply:— 

“New  York,  March  3,  1837. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Protestant  Association. 

Gentlemen: — I have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  yesterday;  and  although,  from  its 
lack  of  courtesy — insinuating,  as  it  does, 
that  I have  no  authority  for  the  propositions 
contained  in  my  card  of  Wednesday — I 
might  well  be  justified  in  returning  it  to  you, 
or  m giving  it  no  reply;  yet,  being  desirous 
of  allowing  you  not  the  slightest  pretext  for 
escaping  the  responsibility  you  have  as- 
sumed in  regard  to  the  impostures  of  Maria 
Monk  and  company,  I hasten  to  give  you  a 
fitting  answer. 

Your  letter  appears  to  be  only  a modifi- 
cation of  another,  which  I yesterday  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Brownlee.  In  answer  to 
the  latter  I wrote  as  follows,  and  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  the  said  answer  as  a reply, 
in  chief,  to  your  own  letter. 

(Here  followed  a copy  of  ray  note  to  Dr. 
Brownlee,  as  given  above.) 

You  will  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  my 
pledge  to  you  is  ample  and  complete,  on 
every  point  that  is  essential.  Your  fourth 
proposition,  however,  is  liable  to  the  lan- 

§uage  applied  above  to  the  >vhole  of  Dr. 

rovvnlee’s  letter,  viz,: — ‘Evasive  and  un- 
reasonable, and  evidently  drawn  up  with 
the  tvyofold  object  of  escaping  from  the 
necessity  of  visiting  the  convent,  or  nun- 
nery, and  of  creating  popular  effect.’  The 
idea  that  human  beings  who  have  not  re- 
linquished their  manhood,  should  require  a 
guarantee  of  personal  safety  when  about  to 
visit  a sick-hospital,  under  the  charge  of  a 
few  benevolent  females,  whose  occupation 
is  that  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick — some  of  whom  are  aged,  and  all 
powerless — is  quite  too  ridiculous  to  need 
a reply.  The  committee  might  as  well 
request  a military  guard,  should  they  feel 
disposed  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Dorcas  Society  of  the  Brick  Church. 

In  regard  to  your  request  that  some  of 
your  Protestant  brethren  of  Montreal  may 
be  permitted  to  visit  the  nunnery  in  your 
company,  I reply,  that  such  is  part  of  my 
own  design.  Whoever  may  go  thither  from 
this  city,  I shall  take  care  that  they  be  ac- 
companied in  their  examination  by  Protes- 
tant gentlemen,  living  in  Montreal,  of  ap- 
proved Christian  character. 

Your  request  for  a copy  of  my  authority 
for  making  my  proposition  of  Wednesday, 
is  objectionable,  and  cannot  be  acquiesced 
in.  Once  for  all,  you  are  to  understand  that 
vol*  v.  27 


you  are  to  take  my  word  for  what  I say. 
Name  to  me  such  suitable  persons  as  are 
willing  to  go,  and  furnish  me  with  their 
written  pledge  that  they  will  go,  and  if  I do 
not  fulfil  my  part  of  the  contract,  on  my  own 
head  will  rest  the  consequences. 

I am,  &c.  William  L.  Stone.” 

It  would  be  a very  easy  matter,  gentle- 
men, for  me  to  follow  up  this  correspon- 
dence with  comments  upon  the  other  mat- 
ters brought  forward  with  such  a flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  with  but  little  regard  to  truth, 
by  Dr.  Brownlee.  But,  for  the  present,  I 
forbear.  I am  determined  to  keep  to  me 
point  directly  at  issue;  I am  not  to  be  di- 
verted, by  extraneous  discussions,  from  my 
object.  The  correspondence,  as  given  above, 
speaks  for  itself.  These  gentlemen  have 
long  professed  a great  degree  of  anxiety  to 
visit  and  explore  tne  Hotel-Dieu,  with  Maria 
Monk  as  a guide.  I have  offered  them  a 
free  and  unrestricted  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  com- 
pelled to  test  the  truth  of  the  abominable 
impostures  in  which  they  profess  to  believe, 
they  are  now  striving  to  create  obstacles, 
under  the  colour  of  which  they  hope  to 
justify  themselves  before  this  community, 
in  escaping  from  the  responsibility  they 
have  assumed.  They  shall  not  do  it.  I 
have  too  much  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  public,  to  apprehend  a verdict 
against  me  on  this  simple  statement  of  the 
case,  Wm.  L.  Stone. 

New  York,  March  4,  1837. 

BACKING  OUT. 

To  ihe  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Gentlemen: — I perceive  that  Dr.  Brown- 
lee has  had  the  “ temerity’7  to  make  his 
appearance  in  your  columns  again,  hi  one 
respect  I shall  be  his  imitator — and  one  only 
— I shall  be  short.  In  regard  to  the  vile  im- 
putations charged  upon  me,  of  attempting 
to  practise  “a  hoax77  upon  this  community, 

I cast  it  back  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Brownlee, 
with  that  degree  of  scorn  which  it  deserves. 
The  doctor  says — “Colonel  Stone  has  had 
the  temerity  to  publish  that  he  is  authorized 
to  have  the  doors  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  nunnery 
opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  New  York 
committee.  Now,  when  lately  called  upon 
to  produce  the  Episcopal  document , as  our 
warrant  of  permission  and  protection,  from 
Bishop  Lartigue,  to  make  a thorough  exr 
amination  of  that  inquisitorial  and  murder- 
ous den,  he  turns  round  and  unblushingly 
admits  that  he  has  no  authority  whatever — that 
he  has,  in  fact,  not  even  yet  opened  a corre* 
spondence  with  Bishop  Lartigue , the  only  person 
who  can  give  permission  or  protection  r 
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Now,  if  this  paragraph  had  not  been  writ- 
ten by  a reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
published  under  his  name,  I should  declare, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  as  I am  ready  to 

Erove,  that  it  contains  two  deliberate  false- 
oods.  But,  having  been  thus  written  and 
published,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession  to 
which  the  author  belongs,  I shall  only  say, 
that  it  contains  two  assertions  which  are 
not  true,  and  which  the  writer  knows  are 
not  true.  It  is  true  that  I said  I was  autho- 
rized to  make  the  proposition  contained  in 
my  card  of  March  1st.  It  is  not  true  that  I 
have  admitted  I “ have  no  authority  what- 
ever,” or  that  I have  opened  no  correspon- 
dence with  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  I have 
neither  asserted  the  latter  fact  nor  denied  it. 
The  simple  state  of  the  case  is  this,  and  I 
repeat  it  because  these  aiders  and  abettors 
oi  fraud  and  imposture  shall  not  escape  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  are  involvea.  At 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  Dr.  Brownlee’s 
friends,  who  is  also  a friend  of  mine,  though, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  a believer  in  the  impos- 
tures of  Maria  Monk  and  her  amanuensis, 
I undertook  the  office  of  procuring  permis- 
sion for  a number  of  Miss  Monk’s  Protestant 
confessors,  who  had  been  long  professing  a 
desire  to  tnat  effect,  to  visit  the  Hotel- Die  u, 
and  give  the  same  a thorough  examination 
from  garret  to  cellar,  in  all  and  every  part. 
I also  assured  them  they  should  have  Maria 
with  them  on  their  voyage  of  discovery, 
together  with  an  architect,  according  to  Dr. 
Brownlee’s  own  request.  When  our  mutual 
friend  made  the  suggestion,  or  request,  I 
told  him  it  would  do  no  good — that  the 
friends  of  Maria  Monk  would  never  venture 
to  test  the  truth  of  her  pretended  disclosures 
by  actual  investigation.  They  dared  not  do 
it;  for  just  so  sure  as  those  gentlemen  should 
visit  the  premises,  their  eyes  would  be  open 
to  the  delusion.  They  would  see  how  com- 
pletely they  had  been  duped  and  befooled 
by  an  artful  woman,  a well-known  prosti- 
tute in  Montreal,  and  in  whom,  after  all, 
they  have  no  real  confidence.  “ But,”  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  “give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go,  and  if  they  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  on  them  will  rest  the  responsi- 
bility.” I nave  done  so,  and  the  result  is 
exactly  as  I anticipated  it  would  be.  And 
the  public  has  it  now  from  Dr.  Brownlee,  in 
black  and  white,  that  they  wiU  not  go  and 
examine  the  HoteUDieu.  Their  pretext  is, 
that  they  cannot  accept  the  slender  guaran- 


tee of  my  word.  I ask  them  not  to  do  it — 
and,  therefore,  once  more  I repeat  the  pro- 
position : Let  them  give  me  the  names  of  three , 
or  five,  or  seven  gentlemen  of  known  respecta- 
bility, who  will  pledge  themselves  to  go  to  the 
Hotel- Dieu,  and  I pudge  myself  to  procure  for 
them  the  necessary  permission , in  writing,  from 
the  Bishop  of  Montreal.  I challenge  them  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  stories  of  their  virtuous  pro - 
tegSe,  by  their  own  ocular  examination , it 
THEY  DARE  ! Wm.  L.  STONE. 

New  York,  March  7,  1837. 


SECTION  XI. 

[The  last  escapade  played  off  by  Miss 
Monk,  narrated  at  some  length  in  the  Mis- 
cellany of  Sept.  16th,  1837,  the  account  of 
which  we  cannot  sully  our  pages  by  insert- 
ing, had  its  scene  in  Philadelphia.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a few  clergymen  and  lay- 
men were  again  duped  by  her;  and  she  tried 
her  skill  at  imposture  once  more,  by  seeking 
admittance  into  a Catholic  asylum,  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  inventing  a new  story  of 
abduction.  She  was,  however,  soon  de- 
tected, and  her  tricks  were  folly  exposed 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Sleigh,  one  of  her  dupes, 
whose  expose,  together  with  full  particulars, 
may  be  seen  by  those  whose  curiosity  leads 
them  to  inquire  further,  or  who  have  not 
been  sufficiently  sickened  with  the  exhi- 
bitions of  crime,  imposture,  and  fanaticism, 
which  have  been  given  already,  in  the 
number  referred  to.] 


“The  notorious  Maria  Monk  was  vester- 
day  convicted  of  theft  in  New  York,  and 
sent  to  the  Tombs  for  trial.  She  has  long 
led  a life  of  prostitution,  and  this  is  but  one 
of  the  many  charges  heretofore  brought 
against  her.  Since  the  publication  of  her 
book  of 1 Disclosures,’  she  has  plunged  into 
every  excess  of  female  iniquity.” — Phila- 
delphia Times , July  28,  1849. 

[This  unhappy  woman  finished  her  crimi- 
nal career,  ana  was  called  before  the  just 
tribunal  of  God,  September  8th,  1849,  being 
at  that  time  an  inmate  of  the  New  York 
prison.] 


[A  number  of  errors  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  documents ; these  are  faults  of  copy, 
the  documents  having  been,  at  first,  carelessly  printed  ; and  they  have  been  purposely  left  uncor- 
lected,  here  and  there  only  a word  being  thrown  in,  in  brackets,  to  supply  the  obvious  sense.] 
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TO  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.  ON  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23d.  1829  * 


My  Brethren  : — 

You  are  now  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  our  assembly,  that  comparatively 
few  observations  will  be  necessary  for  en- 
abling you  clearly  to  see  how  its  d cities  are 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  events  of  the  last  year 
are  not  numerous,  nor  were  they  extra- 
ordinary, save  in  two  instances,  one  of  which 
is  matter  of  serious  benefit  to  this  particular 
church ; the  other  is  important  to  our  whole 
ecclesiastical  province.  I can,  therefore, 
have  but  little  to  communicate,  as  both 
those  events  are  well  known  to  yourselves. 

The  infancy  in  which  our  church,  in  this 
state  continues,  is  yet  helpless;  there  are 
many  more  demands  for  ministerial  exer- 
tion than  can  be  at  present  complied  with, 
not  only  because  of  the  want  of  a properly 
qualified  clergy,  but  also  because  of  want  of 
means  to  enable  such  a clergy,  even  if  they 
existed  amongst  us,  to  go  forth  to  labour. 
The  great  exertions  of  the  few  who  were  sent 
to  traverse  our  district  have  been  productive 
of  serious  benefit:  we  still  discover  many 
scattered  members  of  our  own  communion, 
and  several  of  them  are  eager  to  worship  at 
the  altars  upon  which  the  Lamb  is  mystically 
offered,  and  whence  is  dispensed  that  flesh 
which  gives  life  to  the  world.  Though  we 
are  the  least  numerous  in  proportion  to  our 
territory,  of  any  of  the  churches  of  out  pro- 
vince, yet  it  is  clear  that  we  have  far  a 
greater  multitude  than  our  exertions  can 
satisfy;  and  here  it  is  evident  that  we  ought 
to  labour  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  to 
create  a ministry  which  could  suffice  for 
our  wants.  Your  friends,  yonr  fellow-citi- 
zens, your  brethren  in  the  faith  are  placed 
at  a distance  from  that  spiritual  food  which 
they  so  much  desire ; and  whilst  for  some 
of  you  the  table  is  spread  with  abundance, 
others  would  feel  relieved  by  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  you.  Surely  I need  not- 
urge  more  than  this  consideration  to  excite 
a deep  and  permanent  interest  for  creating 
a fund,  by  general  contribution,  to  sena 
missionaries  to  the  remote  and  destitute 
within  our  borders.  They  should  themselves 
aid  also  the  contribution,  by  their  subscrip- 
tion to  this  general  fund,  from  which  you 
would  have  power  to  make  appropriations 


* [This  and  the  following  address  were  acci- 
dentally omitted  when  the  others  were  arranged 
for  publication.] 


to  this  end,  if  your  treasurer  had  the  means, 
as  well  by  providing  for  the  necessities  oi 
■those  missionaries  who  occasionally  go  to 
labour  amongst  them. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I have  for 
the  first  time  been  authorized  by  a zealous 
and  useful  society  in  France,  that  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  draw  upon  their  treasurer 
for  rive  thousand  francs.  The  bill  has  been 
negotiated  for  $933,  and  portions  of  it  ap- 

flied  to  different  useful  missionary  objects. 

'or  this  I feel  myself  called  upon,  in  justice 
to  a venerable  brother,  whose  disinterested 
benevolence  led  him,  when  profiting  for  his 
own  diocess  from  that  source,  to  recom- 
mend us  also,  thojugh  he  had  never  seen  us, 
nor  been  in  this  quarter  of  our  Union.  I ask 
your  gratitude  and  prayers  for  the  respect- 
able Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  who  has,  without 
solicitation,  and  without  communication  with 
us,  done  this  diocess  the  benefit  of  his  inter- 
position. The  Bishop  of  Mobile  has  also,  I 
am  informed,  interested  himself  in  our  be- 
half. This,  I am  led  to  expect,  is  but  a 
commencement  of  their  benefactions.  May 
God  protect  and  cherish  the  people  who 
amidst  their  own  trials  are  so  charitable  to 
others ! It  is  but  a small  portion  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  America  has  derived  from 
France,  and  of  which  the  Americans  love 
to  embalm  the  recollection.  Escaped  from 
the  fangs  of  a ruthless  and  blood-stained 
infidelity,  whilst  France  offers  the  victim  of 
praise  upon  her  altars,  she  ennobles  her 
gratitude  by  her  charity  and  her  aid  to  rescue 
From  their  thraldom  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  roost  ample  funds  for  missionary  [pur- 
poses] would  be  altogether  useless,  if  we  had 
not  properly  qualified  clergymen  who  might 
be  6ent.  I nave  frequently  hitherto  expressed 
an  opinion  that  however  excellent  clergy- 
men coming  from  abroad  might  be,  there 
were  great  additional  benefits  derivable 
from  their  education  at  home.  I particu- 
larly alluded  to  the  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can laws,  intimacy  with  American  people, 
the  attachment  to  American  institutions, 
the  habit  of  American  discipline,  the  zeal 
for  American  improvement,  and  the  devo- 
tion to  American  rights,  together  with  the 
adaptation  of  the  great  principles  of  faith, 
of  morality,  and  of  science  to  American 
circumstances.  I am  not  only  confirmed 
in  the  opinion,  but  every  day  brings  to  my 
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mind  new  evidences  of  its  correctness;  and 
I prefer  all  the  vexations,  disappointments, 
expense,  and  delay  necessarily  incident  to 
waiting  for  the  education  of  a clergy  upon 
this  system,  to  grasping  immediately  what 
would  give  us  more  speedy  appearance  of 
relief,  but  would  not,  in  reality,  prove  so 
permanently  beneficial.  In  the  seminary 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  create, 
we  have  had  our  share  of  imperfections 
and  difficulties,  but  from  it,  also,  we  have 
received  that  ministry  which  now  makes 
us  a diocess,  and  we  have  the  prospect  of 
procuring  others  who  will,  I trust,  emulate 
in  usefulness  those  who  have  already  gone 
forth.  In  no  human  concern  can  man 
calculate  upon  unmixed  good,  and  uninter- 
rupted success ; we  must  indeed  be  pre- 
pared for  baffled  hopes  and  unanswered 
expectations,  but  we  must  also  have  our 
share  of  success.  Much  has  been  done  by 
the  seminary,  though  more  was  expected ; 
but  our  future  prospects  are  more  flattering. 
It  would  be  folly  to  remain  dependent  upon 
the  casual  aid  that  might  be  received  from 
those  places  where,  in  large  schools  or  col- 
leges, after  they  had  selected  for  them- 
selves, their  charity  would  bestow  upon  us 
those  whom  they  found  incapable  or  stiff- 
necked. Any  diocess  which  seeks  to  pos- 
sess a good  ministry,  must  necessarily 
provide  for  its  creation,  and  it  is  more  pru- 
dent for  us  to  make  the  effort  at  this  early 
period,  than  to  defer  the  exertion,  which 
can  never  be  made  too  soon,  but  the  pro- 
crastination of  which  has  too  often  been 
pernicious. 

A former  convention  has  made  appropria- 
tion of  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  general 
fund,  to  aid  this  institution,  but  owing  to  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  fund,  not  one-fourth 
of  that  grant  has  been  paid.  An  association 
of  pious  ladies  in  this  city  has  done  much 
towards  the  comfort  of  the  students,  and 
their  own  creditable  and  well-directed  in- 
dustry has  been  highly  advantageous.  But 
owing  to  former  difficulties,  the  seminary  is 
yet  loaded  with  a heavy  debt, — to  lessen 
which  I have  applied  a considerable  portion 
of  the  remittance  which  1 got  from  France. 
I cannot  too  strongly  press  this  important 
subject  upon  your  consideration. 

The  state  of  the  Cathedral  has  been 
ready  improved,  indeed  I may  say  that  it 
as  been  altogether  relieved  from  its  diffi- 
culties by  the  very  extraordinary  and  highly 
creditable  exertions  of  its  friends.  Last 
ear  one  thousand  dollars  of  its  debt  had 
een  reduced,  besides  the  payment  of  inte- 
rest to  the  amount  of  nearly  four  hundred 
dollars;  this  absorption  of  our  means  in  the 
payment  of  discount  upon  the  renewal  of 


notes  was  not  the  only  evil.  There  was 
one  more  unpleasant  than  even  this  to  be 
met,  in  the  liability  to  the  caprice,  or  the  un- 
accommodating spirit  of  some  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  doing  the  business  of  our 
loan,  and  serious  inconvenience  was  some- 
times created,  as  we  thought,  unnecessarily; 
it  was  therefore  determined  to  make  an 
effort  at  once  to  release  ourselves,  both  from 
the  tax  and  the  perplexity;  and  the  effort 
has  been  so  far  successful,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  loan  is  free  of  interest,  and 
the  debt  is  owing  principally  to  members  of 
the  congregation,  and  is  to  be  discharged 
by  instalments  at  the  convenience  of  the 
body,  with  means  arising  from  well-regulated 
sources.  I have  not  only  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  active  and  intelligent  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  so  well  exe- 
cuted this  work,  but  also  to  his  zealous  asso- 
ciates, and  not  only  to  the  members  of  our 
own  communion  who  have  contributed,  but 
also  to  a few  of  our  liberal  fellow-citizens 
of  other  religious  denominations  who  have 
kindly  given  their  aid.  This  effort  was  the 
more  creditable,  since  it  was  made  at  an 
unfavourable  period  of  the  year,  under  in- 
auspicious circumstances,  and  was  so  per- 
fectly successful  within  so  short  a perioa. 

I should  be  happy,  were  it  in  my  power 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  flock  at 
Columbia  upon  their  church,  the  whole  pro- 
cess regarding  which  has  been  so  com- 
pletely injudicious.  It  was  frequently  ex- 
posed to  sale,  and  has  finally  been  pur- 
chased bv  me ; to  effect  which  purchase,  I 
am  considerably  involved  for  the  amount 
which  it  was  necessary  to  procure.  It  has 
all  been  paid,  but  the  means  from  which  I 
looked  for  remuneration  to  enable  me  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  to  refund  the  capital, 
appear  to  have  altogether  tailed ; and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  from  the  district  for  which 
this  church  has  been  saved,  not  a single 
contribution  has  been  made  during  two 
years  towards  the  general  fund : yet  it  is 
for  such  purposes  as  would  afford  it  relief 
that  fund  was  designed  ! YVe  would  turn  our 
attention  to  the  erection  of  other  churches, 

• but  it  is  useless  to  put  up  edifices,  unless 
they  are  shortly  to  be  used  by  clergymen. 

There  are  other  subjects  to  which  I should 
be  glad  under  other  circumstances  to  draw 
your  observation,  but  at  present  I cannot 
expect  that  they  could  be  attended  to,  espe- 
cially so  soon  after  the  extraordinary  aid 
which  so  many  of  you  have  lately  given,  but 
it  is  well  to  bear  them  in  inind,  and  prospec- 
tively to  view  what  will,  I trust,  hereafter 
occupy  our  serious  care.  One  of  our  most 
interesting  concerns  is  to  provide  for  the 
proper  education  of  the  children  of  our 
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flocks.  This  is  the  parents7  special  obliga- 
tion, and  the  pastor’s  most  pressing  and 
elevated  duty,  as  it  is  also  the  patriot's  and 
the  charitable  man's  field  of  active  and 
useful  benevolence.  As  yet,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  much  in  its  regard;  our 
children  are  scarcely  provided  in  the  city 
with  sufficient  opportunities  of  proper  reh- ! 
gious  instruction — in  the  country  and  in  I 
remote  towns  they  are  still  more  destitute ; 
our  orphans  have  fallen  into  the  power  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  estranged  from  the 
creed  of  their  fathers,  and  our  little  females 
are  especially  exposed.  It  is  true  that  more 
urgent  wants  must  be  first  supplied;  but 
these  concerns  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Provision  should  be  made  not  only  to 
educate  candidates  upon  whom  we  may 
have  the  claims  of  justice,  and  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  our  distant  and  destitute  breth- 
ren, but  also  for  the#  competent  support  of 
the  resident  clergy  in  the  districts  where 
they  may  be  stationed.  By  reflection  upon 
those  obligations,  you  will  become  familiar 
with  their  grounds,  you  will  be  ^Lble  to 
exhibit  them  to  others,  you  will  spread 
abroad  a proper  spirit  of  zeal  for  those 
objects,  you  will  procure  the  means  for 
attaining  them,  ana  to  your  activity  will 
be  attributable  the  good  which  must  result 
to  future  generations. 

The  collectors  of  the  general  fund  have 
not  in  any  place  been  as  successful  as  they 
ought,  but  tnis  year,  more  has  been  collected 
in  the  district  of  Charleston,  than  in  any 
former  year;  and  I am  confident  that  the 
gentlemen  who  made  such  progress  would 
nave  been  still  more  fortunate,  but  that  lat- 
terly during  the  collection  for  tne  cathedral, 
every  other  contribution  was  suspended ; in 
future,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  general 
treasury  will  be  better  filled.  It  is  to  be 
seriously  regretted,  that  nothing  whatever 
had  been  done  outside  the  Charleston  dis- 
trict, though  the  secretary  of  the  general 
trustees  more  than  once,  by  Order  of  the 
board,  brought  the  subject  home  to  the  view 
of  the  local  vestries  and  collectors.  May 
we  indulge  the  hope  that  more  interest  will 
be  felt  henceforth,  and  our  means  of  useful- 
ness be  augmented. 

My  brethren,  we  have  hitherto  by  mutual 
confidence  and  zealous  co-operation  attained 
some  blessings;  we  have  not  only  acted 
harmoniously  together,  but  we  have  found 
what  must  be  the  natural  consequences  of 
that  harmony — prosperity  and  comfort.  It 
is  true,  that  some  of  our  brethren  who  form- 
ed very  strange  notions,  not  only  of  the  con- 
stitution which  we  have  adopted,  but  took 
equally  erroneous  views  of  my  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, have  kept  aloof  for  a time. 


They  have  been  permitted  to  follow  their 
own  plans  without  interruption;  they  ad- 
here to  our  faith,  they  observe  our  eccle- 
siastical discipline ; — it  is  not  my  intention  to 
interfere  with  their  peculiarities ; you  need 
not  envy  them  the  results  which  have  been 
the  consequence ; they  begin  themselves  to 
be  aware  of  the  inconvenience  to  which 
they  are  liable.  Our  object  is  to  go  forward 
in  affection,  in  peace,  in  cdbimon  exertion : 
when  they  think  proper  to  unite  more  closely 
in  our  general  concerns,  by  adopting  the 
constitution,  according  to  which  our  affairs 
are  regulated,  we  shall  gladly  receive  them ; 
until  then,  they  shall  have  our  good  wishes, 
our  friendly  offices,  and  our  religious  inter- 
course. I am  under  the  impression  that  ere 
long,  these  estrangements  will  cease.  It  is 
our  duty,  as  I know  it  is  your  disposition,  to 
show  by  courtesy,  by  good  will,  by  affection, 
the  utmost  readiness  to  admit  them  to  a full 
participation  of  the  advantages  of  our  union ; 
thus  will  our  efforts  coalesce,  and  our  pros- 
perity be  more  fully  established,  and  more 
widely  extended.  Meantime,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  press  on  with  renewed  energy  and 
refreshed  zeal ; much  has  been  effected,  but 
a great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Repose 
is  occasionally  needful,  but  it  is  injurious  if 
indulged  in  farther  than  is  requisite  for  the 
reparation  of  strength. 

You  are  aware  that  I have  lately  attended 
our  Provincial  Council,  and  you  have  read 
the  letters  which  we  have  addressed  to  you. 
I need  not  enlarge  upon  their  contents. 
Treasure  up  their  maxims ; carry  their  ex- 
hortations into  practice.  It  will  gratify  you 
to  leam  that,  although  in  point  of  numbers 
and  of  institutions,  Charleston  is  decidedly 
the  most  deficient  and  imperfect  diocess  of 
these  states,  except,  perhaps,  one  which 
has  been  this  year  erected,  and  whose 
bishop  has  not  yet  returned  from  Europe, 
yet,  the  zeal  and  activity  which  have  been 
manifested  in  this  city  during  my  absence, 
and  the  accounts  of  which  reached  us  during 
our  session,  tended  greatly  to  uphold  your 
bishop,  to  procure  respect  for  yourselves, 
and  to  give  impulse  to  the  energies  of  others. 
May  we  ever  be  engaged  in  such  contests, 
and  only  in  such ! 

You  have  been  informed  that  our  decrees 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Holy  See  for 
revision  and  confirmation.  A considerable 

S'*  n of  what  might  concern  the  laity  is 
in  the  pastoral  letter  addressea  to 
them ; the  remainder  principally  regards  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  decency  and  con- 
venience of  our  buildings. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  our  excellent  me- 
tropolitan for  his  promptness  in  acceding  to 
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the  requisition  for  calling  this  council,  and 
for  the  manner  of  his  presiding,  as  well  as 
his  unostentatious  Hospitality  for  all  who 
chose  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  its  par- 
ticipation. For  my  own  part,  I feel  it  a sin- 
gular happiness  to  be  associated  with  such 
men  as  were  there  assembled,  and  I must 
say,  that  I have  never  been  more  edified 
than  by  the  zeaL  the  humility,  and  the  re- 
ligious demeanour  of  ray  brethren  and  their 
assistants ; and  what  their  information  has 
added  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  is  in- 
deed considerable.  It  is  for  us,  beloved 
brethren,  a source  of  great  consolation  to 
behold  in  our  day,  our  provincial  church 
assuming  its  proper  form,  and  growing  into 
a state  of  harmonious  and  extensive  organi- 
zation. Let  the  example  not  be  lost  upon 
ourselves.  We  are  no  longer  a number  of 
jealous,  scattered,  contentious,  and  badly 
agreeing  congregations,  with  no  point  of 
union  but  a common  faith.  No ; we  are 
half  a million  of  souls  knit  together  into  one 
provincial  church,  having  charity  for  those 
who  differ  from  us,  and  affection  for  each 
other.  Our  efforts  are  not  those  of  indivi- 
duals. nor  of  disjointed  societies;  we  are 
members  of  a body  in  which  there  exists 
but  one  vivifying  spirit,  and  which  has  but 


one  rule  of  common  action.  When  anyone 
member  suffers,  all  sympathize ; when  one 
is  invigorated,  all  rejoice.  Our  separated 
brethren  are  united  and  powerful  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  special  views,  and  in  the 
attainment  of  their  particular  objects  they 
give  to  us  excellent  examples  by  their  assi- 
duity ; whilst  we  lameut  their  departure  from 
the  original  fold,  we  must  feel  that  we  as 
yet  linger  far  behind  them  in  our  own  in- 
dustry. Even  the  brethren  of  our  own 
household  of  the  faith  in  Europe,  exert 
themselves  in  our  behalf.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  be  roused  to  bestir  ourselves  in  our 
own  concerns  ? 

Brethren,  in  the  past  year,  we  have  had 
some  things  to  afflict,  but  much  to  console, 
and  very  much  to  encourage  us.  Let  us  be 
grateful  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  consolation,  for  the  comfort  which 
he  has  vouchsafed,  and  whilst  we  receive 
good  things  at  his  hand,  why  should  we  re- 

Eine  if  he  mixes  that  which  is  less  accepta- 
le,  and  which  our  sins  deserve  ? Blessed 
be  hiB  name  ! May  his  blessing  also  turn 
our  labours  to  account. 

t John,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

Charleston,  Nov.  23,  1829. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  ENGLAND,  D.D., 
BISHOP  OF  CHARLESTON. 


TO  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
HELD  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  S' 
ON  SUNDAY,  THE  7TH 

Beloved  Brethren:  It  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  God  to  permit  our  convening  again, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  bow 
the  welfare  of  our  church  in  this  state  might 
be  secured,  and  how  the  interests  of  religion 
within  our  sphere  of  action  might  be  best 
promoted.  Unworthy  as  he  who  addresses 
you  may  be.  to  him  is  entrusted  the  awful 
charge  attached  to  the  Apostolic  commis- 
sion : his  place  is  amongst  those  whom  the 
Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  desired  to*  u take 
heed  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  those 
flocks  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  placed 
them  bishops,  to  rule  the  church  of  God 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.’7  He  is  not  only  commanded  tof 
“ be  an  example  to  the  faithful,  in  word,  in 


* Acts  xx.  28.  1 1 Tim.  iv.  12. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
\ FIN  BAR,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CHARLESTON, 

OF  NOVEMBER,  1830. 

conversation,  in  charity,  in  faith,  in  chas- 
tity ;”  but  also  to*  “ keep  that  which  is  com- 
mitted to  his  trust,  avoiding  the  profane 
novelties  of  words,  and  oppositions  of 
knowledge  falsely  so  called ;”  t “ uot  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,” 
but  to  t “ preach  the  word,  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  reprove,  to 
entreat,  to  rebuke  with  all  patience  and 
doctrine;”  to  l “be  vigilant,  to  labour  in  all 
things,  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist;” 
II  “ to  uphold  the  form  of  sound  words 
which  he  hath  heard  from  those  who  sent 
him  in  faith,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ 
Jesus;  to  keep  the  good  deposited  in  trust 


♦lTim.vi.  20.  t2Tim.  i.  8. 

X 2 Tim.  iv.  2.  $ 2 Tim.  iv.  5. 

II  2 Tim.  L 13,  14. 
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to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghoqt  who  dwelleth  in 
us;77  * “ to  set  in  order  those  things  that  are 
wanting,  to  ordain  priests  ?7  so  that  t “ the 
things  which  he  has  himself  heard  from  his 
teachers,  before  many  witnesses,  the  same 
he  might  commend  to  faithful  men  who 
may  be  fit  to  teach  others  also.77  So  that 
by  these  means  the  wants  of  the  faithful 
might  be  supplied,  holding  through  your 
bishops  to  the  head,  X “ from  which  all  the 
body  by  joints  and  bands  being  supplied 
with  nourishment  and  compacted,  groweth 
unto  the  increase  of  God.77 

Truly  awful  and  highly  responsible  then 
is  the  situation  of  him  who  oppressed' by 
the  heavy  load  of  his  charge  looks  to  you^ 
in  your  several  places,  for  mat  co-operation 
vyhich  by  God*s  aid  would  increase  his 
strength,  cheer  him  in  his  toils^  and  con- 
duce greatly  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
of  his  ministry.  To  whom  can  he  more 
confidently  apply,  than  to  those  priests  $ 
“ chosen  to  tne  aid  of  his  partnership  and 
labour;  men  of  a following  order  and  second 
dignity,77  who  were  prefigured  by  those  $ 
u seventy  prudent  men,  by  using  whose  aid 
amongst  tne  people,  Moses  easily  governed 
innumerable  multitudes, 77  men  succeeding 
to  those  f “teachere  of  faith,  given  by  the 
Lord  as  additional  companions  to  the  apos- 
tles, by  whom  they  filled  the  world  with 
successful  preaching.77  Sharers  of  his  toil, 
partners  ot  his  cares,  co-operators  in  his 
ministry,  ||  “ he  calls  them  not  servants,  but 
his  friends,  because  they  have  known  all 
things  which  he  has  wrought  in  the  midst 
of  them.77 

The  voice  of  the  faithful  has  added  to 
our  consultation,  our  lay-brethren  in  the 
faith,  zealous  for  religion,  attached  to  dis- 
ciplinej  prudent  in  the  concerns  of  life,  who 
by  their  habits  of  business  may  be  better 
fitted  to  devise  the  most  feasible  mode  of 
raising  the  necessary  means,  of  usefully 
directing  their  application  to  the  objects 
which  we  may  deem  most  necessary  and 
which  they  shall  approve,  as  also  to  be  satis- 
fied upon  investigation,  that  those  means 
have  been  faithfiuly  and  economically  ap- 
plied. Thus,  in  our  several  spheres,  we 
shall  unite  our  common  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  that  faith  to  which  we  are 
attached. 

You  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  in 
this  state  we  are  only  in  the  commence- 
ment of  our  efforts,  and  as  yet  scarcely 
organized.  We  cannot,  therefore,  have 
many  details  to  lay  before  you  respecting 

* Titus  i.  5.  t 2 Tim.  ii.  2.  X Coloe.  iii.  19. 
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the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  nor  can 
your  attention,  as  regards  tne  future,  be 
drawn  to  what  we  would  desire  to  effect, 
to  any  greater  extent  than  what  we  believe 
to  be  at  present  easily  attained.  Though 
we  see  much  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
accomplish,  yet  it  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
tract you  with  the  prospects  of  what  we 
could  not  hope  to  attain. 

The  few  stations  existing  in  this  state 
have  been  sufficiently  supplied,  and  some 
of  the  scattered  flock  have  been  occasion- 
ally visited;  but  still  other  stations  might  be 
usefully  established,  and  our  distant  breth- 
ren desire  and  need  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities ; but  our  clergy  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous. 

Circumstances,  which;  though  not  attach- 
ing any  imputation  to  his  moral  character, 
yet  perhaps  render  his  departure  no  loss, 
though  it  was  a disappointment,  have  ob- 
liged me  to  grant  a dismissal  upon  his  re- 
peated applications  to  a priest  educated 
amongst  us.  and  who  had  considerably  ad- 
vanced in'  his  course  of  study.  One  of  the 
oldest  missionaries  Of  the  Diocess,  who  had 
been  resident  elsewhere  for  some  years, 
has  returned,  and  I have  this  day  oraainea 
a clergyman  who  having  commenced  his 
course  of  studies  amongst  us,  went  through 
the  subsequent  portion  in  one  of  our  best- 
regulated  colleges  in  another  Diocess.  Still 
I must  inform  you,  that  this  will  not  add  to 
the  efficient  force  of  South  Carolina,  be- 
cause very  serious  responsibility  rests  upon 
me  for  another  portion  of  my  Diocess,  too 
long  neglected,  though  I trust  without  any 
fault  of  mine ; and  I owe  it  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  give,  at  length,  to  its  well-disposed 
members  of  the  household  of  our  faith, 
some  permanent  ministry.  It  has  been 
hitherto  one  of  my  greatest  difficulties,  to 
provide  a virtuous  and  an  efficient  body  of 
clergy ; and  when  I had  succeeded  to  toy 
extent  in  the  effort,  their  distribution  through 
the  several  stations,  so  as  to  fulfil  my  duty 
with  impartiality  to  them  and  to  the  people, 
has  been  the  most  painful  as  it  was  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  my  obligations.  I am 
aware  that  I have  in  several  instances  been 
subjected  to  unkind  imputations  upon  this 
head.  They  who  have  judged  me,  took 
only  those  partial  views  which  were  fur- 
nished by  their  own  interest,  their  own 
convenience,  or  their  own  affections;  whilst 
I was  obliged  to  embrace  a wider  field, 
and  to  cause  those  partial  views  and  attach- 
ments to  give  way  to  the  good  of  my  whole 
charge.  Though  I cannot  expect  to  be 
more  kindly  judged  in  future  than  I have 
been  heretofore,  yet  I would  intreat  that 
forbearance  to  which  I am  confident  my 
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motives  are  entitled,  though  my  judgment 
might  prove  incorrect.  In  such  cases  as 
those  to  which  I allude,  religion  demands 
sacrifices  of  this  description,  especially 
from  those  who  undertake  to*  “ labour  not 
for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that 
which  end ureth  unto  life  everlasting.”  They 
can  easily  perceive  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  them  in  that  injunction  recorded 
by  St.  Luke,  as  given  by  the  Saviourf  to 
the  young  man  who  desired  leave  to  wait 
and  bury  his  father.  “ Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead ; but  go  thou  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  Not  only  snould  they 
be  ready  as  those  amongst  us  have  always 
exhibited  themselves,  to  go  cheerfully 
whithersoever  they  were  sent,  but  they 
should  continue  to  inculcate  upon  the  faith- 
ful at  large,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a like 
spirit  of  disengagement  from  individual  and 
personal  predilections  amongst  the  clergy, 
so  that  all  should  be  11  looked  upon,  only, 
as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  ana  the  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries  of  God.” 

But,  my  brethren,  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
deeply  examine  by  what  means  we  may 
be  best  able  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
demands  for  clergymen,  and  also  for  the 
continuance  of  a future  supply.  I have  fre- 
quently heretofore  pressed  these  topics 
upon  your  consideration,  and  although  they 
have  occasionally  engaged  our  attention, 
yet  nothing  effectual  has  been  hitherto  the 
result.  In  the  efforts  which  I have  made, 
a considerable  debt  has  been  incurred, 
which  is  not  only  burthensome  in  itself,  but 
is  a cancer  consuming  our  means  by  the 
interest  which  it  draws : I shall  have  the 
particulars  communicated  to  you,  together 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  of 
the  church  of  Georgia,  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  views  which  I entertain  respecting 
the,means  of  its  liquidation.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  church  this  is  a serious  and  an 
engrossing  subject  for  your  consideration, 
ana  one  to  which  I invite  your  special  at- 
tention. 

There  were  grounds  fpr  hope  that  we 
should  receive  from  a benevolent  society  in 
France,  funds  which  would  be  fairly  appli- 
cable to  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  but  I 
need  scarcely  inform  you  that  however  you 
may  in  a political  light  view  the  late  revo- 
lution in  that  nation,  in  this  respect  it  is 
likely  to  deprive  us  of  the  expected  succour, 
and  upon  this  ground  it  will  be  the  more 
necessary  to  redouble  our  own  exertions. 

Not  only  are  we  called  upon  to  cancel 
this  present  debt,  but  you  must  see  that  it 
will  De  necessary  to  secure  the  continuance 


* Luke  ix.  59,  60.  1 1 Cor.  iv.  1. 


of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  that  we  may 
have  a succession  for  the  ministry.  This 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked 
by  our  congregations.  In  general,  they  seem 
to  consider  that  all  their  duties  are  fulfilled 
by  supporting  a church  and  a clergyman. 
They  do  not  advert  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a successor  for  their  present  pastor, 
who  is  not  immortal ; they  do  not  advert  to 
the  necessity  of  educating  candidates  to 
supply  other  vacancies,  and  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  their  brethren  scattered  widely 
over  th*  * extended  surface  oi  the  regions 
that  we  inhabit.  They  seem  to  think,  not- 
withstanding their  experience  to  the  con- 
trary, that  properly  qualified  clergymen  can 
be  found  ready  at  their  call,  without  any 
previou-  exertion  to  procure  them.  Whence 
does  this  delusion  arise  * Most  of  our  con- 
gregations are  emigrants  from  the  nations  of 
Europe,  in  each  of  which  provision  was 
made  long  since  for  this  want.  In  every 
one  of  those  countries  there  exist  colleges 
of  ancient  foundation,  with  ample  endow- 
ments to  support  professors  and  to  aid  stu- 
dents ; these  have  been  created  by  the  pious 
liberality  of  their  progenitors,  or  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  their  governments,  and  thus 
without  any  serious  demand  upon  the  pre- 
sent generation,  there  are  ample  means  to 
receive  candidates,  and  to  create  a ministry. 
These  means  are  the  property  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  our  people  have  emi- 
grated ; and  in  arriving  here,  they  find 
themselves  in  new  regions,  in  which  no 
such  provisions  have  been  made.  They  do 
not  advert  to  their  altered  circumstances, 
and  they  appear  to  be  astonished  why  clergy- 
men cannot  be  as  easily  had  in  America  as 
in  Europe,  and  deem  it  strange  that  they 
should  be ' called  upon  here,  to  contribute 
for  purposes  regarding  religion  to  which 
they  had  heretofore  been  strangers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  convince  them,  at  once,  of  the 
necessity  of  a contribution  to  effect  this 
object. 

Yet.  lef  them  look  round  npon  their  sepa- 
rated brethren  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  they  will  at  once  perceive,  that 
owing  to  similar  causes  they  also  are  under 
a like  necessity.  How  many  are  the  es- 
tablishments which  have  been  created,  and 
are  abundantly  maintained  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Methodists,  the  various  classes  of 
independents,  kcA  See  how  by  means  of 
subscriptions,  of  collections,  of  donations, 
and  of  bequests,  they  have  largely  placed 
the  means  of  maintaining  professors,  erect- 
ing buildings,  creating  libraries,  supporting 
candidates,  and  aiding  missionaries,  besides 
also  erecting  their  churches,  and  providing 
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for  their  pastors.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  ex- 
pect that  our  small  and  incipient  congre- 
gations should  at  once  effect  anything  like 
this!  No  ! I could  not  be  so  unreasonable. 
I only  desire  to  show  the  delusion  which 
has  existed  amongst  us,  that  it  was  enough 
for  each  congregation  to  maintain  its  church 
and  its  pastor.  I wish  to  have  the  source  of 
this  error  detected,  and  its  fallacy  exposed. 
I know  our  people  too  well,  to  doubt  their 
disposition  fully  to  do  their  duty  to  the  best 
of  their  power,  when  they  are  aware  of  its 
extent ; Dut  this  is  a topic  upon  which  they 
have  not  hitherto  sufficiently  reflected,  ana 
I am  anxious  that  through  you  it  should  be 
brought  frequently  and  closely  under  their 
consideration.  When  they  become  familiar 
therewith,  I am  certain  they  will  need  little 
more  impulse  than  their  own  love  of  reli- 
gion’to  excite  them  to  action;  and  when 
the  present  debt  shall  have  been  discharged, 
I have  no  doubt  but  the  carrying  into  effect 
the  simple  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
respecting  the  general  fund,  will  meet  every 
necessary  demand.  You  will  perceive  from 
the  Treasurer's  report  how  very  much  that 
fund  is  in  arrears,  and  I am  firmly  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  neglect  has 
originated  in  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  object  of  its  creation. 

The  state  of  our  seminary  would  have 
been  far  worse  than  it  is,  but  for  the  credit- 
able and  useful  exertions  of  the  association 
of  ladies  in  this  city,  who  have,  by  com- 
paratively small  contributions,  and  by  their 
personal  exertions,  done  much  to  save  ex- 
penses and  to  procure  comforts  for  its  in- 
mates. That  valuable  association  richly 
merits,  and  has  effectually  secured  far  higher 
and  more  useful  gratitude  than  mine.  It 
would  be  desirable  if  they  received  the 
countenance  and  contributions  of  their  sisters 
in  other  parts  of  the  diocess.  The  seminary 
also  owes  much  to  another  society  of  re- 
ligious females,  which  is  as  yet  but  in  its 
infancy,  but  which,  I trust,  is  destined  to  be 
an  instrument  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessings  to  many  in  our  state.  May  the 
Almighty  in  his  mercy  Teward  those  bene- 
factresses of  both  associations,  who,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  their  Father,  desire  that  the  left 
band  should  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
doth! 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  seminary,  I shall 
also  transmit  to  you  a copy  of  the  observa- 
tions which  I made  to  me  last  convention 
of  the  church  of  Georgia.  I trust  ypu  will 
not  separate  without  making  yourselves  fully 
acquainted  with  the  whole  case,  and  aiding 
me  at  least  with  your  views  and  your  advice. 

I cannot  overlook  the  very  generous  and 
useful  effort  which  has  been  made  within 


the  last  fifteen  months  for  releasing  the 
cathedral  from  its  pecuniary  incumbrances. 
Though  the  buildings  are  only  temporary, 
they  are  at  present  sufficiently  convenient 
for  our  purpose,  and  the  ground  on  which 
we  are  assembled  is  now  emphatically  our 
own.  To  others  it  might  be  reserved  in 
future  days  to  behold  upon  this  location  a 
more  noble  edifice ; to  tnose  by  whom  we 
are  now  surrounded,  they  will  always  owe 
the  grateful  recollection  of  having  in  the 
Straitness  of  times  procured  the  site,  if  not 
of  having  also  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
may  be  for  centuries  the  mother  church  of 
a large  section  of  the  south.  It  would  be 
unjust  in  us  to  withhold  our  acknowledg- 
ments from  some  of  our  separated  brethren 
who  have  kindly  aided  us  on  this  occasion. 
There  now  remains  unpaid  but  a compara- 
tively light  portion  of  the  original  debt,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  ground,  and  for  the 
buildings  that  have  been  erected ; and  that 
portion  is  due  to  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  have  advanced  the  sums  by  way 
of  loan,  without  interest,  to  be  repaid  as  the 
means  will  be  furnished  by  the  ordinary 
sources  which  have  been  opened  for  that 
purpose. 

The  manner  in  which  this  effort  has  been 
made,  together  with  the  urgency  of  other 
demands,  show  that,  for  some  years,  the 
idea  of  erecting  a substantial  cathedral  can- 
not be  entertained ; and  therefore,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  vestry,  the  church  has  now 
been  placed  hrthat  order  which  will  Enable 
us  to  use  it  more  conveniently  than  hereto- 
fore. Should  you  desire  more  particular 
information  upon  this  topic,  it  shall  be  fur- 
nished upon  your  call. 

I would  here  beg  leave  to  acknowledge 
mv  own  grateful  feelings  for  the  manner  m 
which  the  bishop's  residence  has  been  fitted 
up  during  ray  absence  in  the  spring. 

Though  your  attention  is  not  likely  to  be 
called  during  your  present  session  to  any 
particular  measures  m aid  of  the  religious 
institute  to  which  I have  previously  adverted, 
yet  as  I am  anxious  you  should  be  fully 
aware  of  its  object  and  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, I shall  have  a special  communication 
regarding  it  laid  before  you. 

There  is  another  topic  to  which  I advert 
with  sincere  gratification.  Hitherto  the  most 
ancient  church  in  our  state  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  estranged  from  us ; and  though 
perfectly  united  with  us  in  faith,  and  in  ec- 
clesiastical government  and  discipline,  still 
by  a train  of  circumstances,  and  owing  to 
some  mistake^  it  did  not  accept  our  consti- 
tution, nor  join  in  our  common  concerns. 
You  now  benold  its  representatives  amongst 
you,  it  having,  upon  due  consideration/ 
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unanimously  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  South  Carolina, 
and  modelled  all  its  regulations  in  con- 
formity thereto.  Thus,  blessed  be  God ! we 
have  amongst  us  the  most  perfect  harmony 
and  the  most  cordial  union. 

I have  lately  received  from  the  executor 
of  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Calverly  of  George- 
town, two  hundred  dollars,  which  he  left  to 
be  applied  by  me  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  this  state : I have  given 
a sufficient  discharge  to  the  executor,  to 
whom  I feel  obliged  for  the  prompt  and 
kind  manner  in  which  he  complied  with 
the  desire  of  our  deceased  friend.  I shall 
consult  you  as  to  the  best  mode  of  its  dis- 
posal. I would  recommend  to  your  prayers 
and  to  those  of  the  faithful  at  large  tne  soul 
of  this  benefactor  of  our  church,  who, 
though  not  moving  in  the  higher  spnere  of 
society,  I trust  moved  on  no  low  line  of 
virtue.  He  has  been  more  than  oncev  a 
member  of  our  convention. 

The  church  of  Columbia  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  not  only  in  an  unfinished 
state,  but  liable  to  serious  injury  from  the 
almost  ruinous  exposure  of  the  entire  build- 
ing. The  legislature  had  kindly  granted  the 
pnvilege  of  a lottery  for  its  aid,  but  various 
attempts  to  profit  by  this  grant  resulted  in 
disappointment.  The  greater  part  of  the 
materials  had  been  procured  upon  credit 
secured  by  a mortgage,  and  some  judg- 
ments had  also  been  obtained  against  it  by 
other  creditors,  under  one  of  which  it  had 
been  sold  by  the  sheriff.  I became  the 
purchaser,  and  the  person  whom  I com- 
misioned  to  act  for  me  took  titles  in  his 
own  name  and  mine  jointly.  I also  pro- 
cured a loan  which  enabled  me  to  purchase 
die  claim  of  the  mortgagee,  so  as  thus  to 
secure  the  building  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  erected.  I was  desirous 
that  it  should  be  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
fit  for  convenient  use,  that  exertions  should 
then  be  made  to  pay  the  bona  fide  creditors 
their  just  amount,  and  means  next  raised  to 
extricate  me  from  the  responsibility  for  the 
loan,  after  which  the  property  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  vestry  and  members  of  the 
church,  according  to  me  constitution.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Rev.  John  Barry,  who, 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  cure  of  Colum- 
bia, exerted  himself  successfully,  and  grati- 
tude is  due  to  the  contributors  in  various 
parts  of  the  diocess,  who,  by  their  bene- 
factions have  enabled  him  to  effect  much, 
in  placing  the  building  in  a state  not  only 
of  perfect  security,  but  of  considerable  con- 
venience : yet  still  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  liquidating  the  debts  which  so  unplea- 
santly affect  the  establishment  Though  I 


am  aware  that  you  have  not,  at  present 
any  funds  applicable  to  this  case,  yet  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  have  you  fully  in- 
structed as  to  the  nature  of  the  facts. 

A large  and  convenient  lot  has  been  pur- 
chased and  enclosed  by  me  upon  Charles- 
ton neck,  for  a cemetery,  for  which  purpose 
it  has  been  already  used,  several  interments 
having  been  made  therein : I have  expended 
a considerable  sum  for  the  purpose,  which 
I expect  to  be  repaid,  either  by  the  usual 
income,  or  otherwise;  and  I shall  then 
make  titles  of  the  place  to  any  set  of 
trustees  that  might  be  constitutionally  quali- 
fied to  preserve  the  property  for  its  regular 
purpose. 

I would  still  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
propriety,  nay,  the  necessity  of  using  your 
exertions  anu  your  influence  to  uphold  our 
few  Catholic  periodical  publications;  it  is 
only  through  them  that  we  can  in  any  man- 
ner be  enabled  to  meet,  and  in  some  degree 
to  correct  the  very  serious  misrepresentations 
which  a press,  professing  to  be  under  reli- 
gious influence,  continually  scatters  through 
the  land.  If  our  religion  was  what  it  is,  on  the 
columns  of  those  opposed  numerous  papers 
stated  to  be,  we  snould  indeed  be  held  in 
abhorrence  by  all  gpod  men ; we  should  be 
discountenanced  by  every  good  citizen. 
You  are  yourselves  conscious  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  tne  picture  which  they  draw ; but 
that  is  not  enough.  You  should  aid  in  the 
effort  to  undeceive  those  who  are  mistaken 
or  misled.  He  who  addresses  you  has  had 
ample  experience  of  the  great  evil  done  by 
their  misstatements,  and  is  fully  conscious 
of  the  extraordinary  benefits  which  have 
accrued  from  the  Catholic  publications. 
Perhaps  you  need  to  be  informed  that  the 
neglect  of  contributing  to  its  support,  leaves 
the  oldest  of  those  papers,  the  United  States 
Catholic  Miscellany,  still  in  a very  pre- 
carious state.  Do  I go  too  far  in  urging 
you  to  aid  it  in  every  way  that  you  can  % 

Beloved  brethren,  upon  a review  of  the 
last  year  we  have  much  cause  to  be  grate- 
ful to  our  good  God,  for  many  blessings,  of 
which  we  have  been  partakers.  We  nave 
enjoyed  peace,  comparatively  good  health, 
a tolerable  share  of.  worldly  prosperity. 
Our  religious  rights  have  been  fully  re- 
spected, our  congregations  in  harmonious 
affection,  our  difficulties  diminishing,  our 
sources  of  spiritual  good  developing  and 
approaching  more  towards  a state  of  suffi- 
ciency. Not  only  have  we  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, because  of  these  singular  favours 
but  we  have,  in  this  state,  experienced 
very  little  unkindness  from  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  whose  mistakes  regarding 
our  tenets  and  observances,  lead  them  to 
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oppose  us.  Let  us  daily  endeavour  to  cul- 
tivate charity  with  all,  and  whilst  we  claim 
and  vindicate  for  ourselves  the  right  to 
profess  and  to  practise  the  religion  of  our 
lathers,  handed  down  through  eighteen 
centuries,  through  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  still,  as  heretofore,  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  vast  majority  of  Chris- 
tendom: let  us  in  spirit  and  in  truth  con- 
cede to  others  what  we  assert  for  ourselves. 
To  God  and  not  to  us  they  are  accountable. 
Though  the  evidence  of  truth,  which  cannot 
be  contradictory  nor  inconsistent  with  itself, 
be  clearly  developed  to  our  view,  we  can- 
not determine  how  far  that  same  exhibition 
is  made  to  them.  Let  us  hope  that  He  who 
judges  the  hearts  of  men  will  see  ihuch 


that  is  favourable  to  our  brethren,  and  let 
ub  continue,  whilst  we  use  our  best  efforts 
for  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  Creator 
and  our  Redeemer,  to  endeavour  also  to  be 
kind,  to  be  courteous,  to  be  affectionate,  to 
be  charitable  to  our  fellow-men  and  fellow- 
citizens,  whilst  we  labour  to  uphold  the 
institutions  of  religion ; let  its  spirit  fill  our 
hearts,  so  that  being  made  conformable  to 
the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour  here 
below,  we  may  deserve  to  come  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  glory  above. 

Beloved  brethren,  may  the  God  of  peace, 
and  of  charity,  and  of  wisdom,  dwell  with 
us  and  direct  us,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 
your  affectionate  friend, 

t Johh,  Bishop  of  Charleston. 
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essay  and  letters  on  infallibility. 

Letter  of  “ Truth.”  Reply  to  his  inquiries. 
Doctrine  of  Infallibility  must  first  be  cor- 
rectly stated  and  understood  The  Church 
cannot  add  to  the  Divine  Revelation.  Man 
bound  to  believe  only  that,  and  all  that 
which  God  reveals,  lie  must  have  suffi- 


cient evidence.  Witness  necessary.  God 
is  the  witness.  Obligation  of  Faith 
founded  on  infallible  certainty.  An  infal- 
ble  tribunal  necessary.  The  Pope  and 
Bishops  make  that  tribunal.  Proofs. 
Confusion. of  sects.  Christianity  and  the 
Bible  rest  on  authority.  Series  of  histo- 
rical facts.  Second  series  of  historical 
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facts.  Conclusions.  Summary  of  these 
conclusions.  Necessity  of  an  ultimate 
tribunal  in  civil  society.  Contrast  be- 
tween Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
The  Church  a perpetual  witness  of  her 
own  infallibility.  Her  teaching  before  the 
Canon,  which  is  uncertain  aside  from  her 
authority.  Differences  concerning  the 
Canon.  There  is  no  certainty  unless  it 
exists  in  the  Church.  Her  authority  not 
tyrannical.  Comparison  of  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  in  the  Church,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Four  proposi- 
tions. Lawful  authority.  Despotism  and 
anarchy  distinguished.  Private  judg- 
ment anarchical  and  despotic.  Sects 
act  on  principle  of  authority.  Recapitula- 
tion. Infallible  testimony  between  Adam 
and  Moses.  Authority  of  Moses.  The 
High  Priest.  Tribunal  under  the  old  law 
unerring.  Predictions  in  O.  T.  of  infalli- 
bility of  Catholic  Church.  Prophecy  of 
Daniel.  Jewish  tribunal  superseded  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Its  last  decision  fixed  the 
date  and  place  of  his  birth.  His  authority 
given  to  the  Apostles.  Recapitulation. 
Further  proofs.  Conclusion.  Other  let- 
ters of  “ Truth,”  and  replies  of  Dr.  Eng- 
land,   57-85 

LETTER8  TO  RIV.  H.  SMITH. 

LETTER  1. 

Occasion  of  letters.  Mr.  Smith's  assertion 
that  General  Councils  have  contradicted 
one  another.  Unfortunate  position.  Ex- 
tract from  his  sermon.  Summary  of  his 
propositions.  Agreement  in  Faith  is  ne- 
cessary. The  Scriptures  interpreted  bp 
reason,  the  standard.  Primitive  anti- 
quity a source  of  information.  The 
Church  the  witness  and  keeper  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  not  infallible.  Mr.  Smith’s  self- 
con  iradiciiona,  - - - 86-88 

LETTER  II. 

Definition  of  Christianity  and  Faith.  Har- 
mony of  Reason  and  Faith.  Futility  of 
distinction  ot  greater  and  minor  articles 
Consistency  in  principles  and  practice  of 
Catholics.  Inconsistency  of  Mr.  Smith. 

His  contradictions  pointed  out.  Conflict 
of  hostile  divisions  of  Christiana,  • 88-91 

LETTER  III. 

Mr.  Smith's  union  of  Christians,  a battle  of 
hostile  sects.  Chillingworth’s  definition 
of  Protestant  religion.  Its  absurdity. 
Uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Bible  is.  Mr. 
8miih  calls  in  enlightened  reason  to  de- 
cide the  meaning  of  Scripture.  Difficulty 
increases.  Men  of  enlightened  reason 

* contradict  each  other.  Other  contradic- 
tions remain  to  be  noticed,  - - 91-94 

LETTER  IV. 

Enlightened  reason  no  judge  of  sectarian 
differences.  Mr.  Smith  will  not  admit 
Church  authority,  “the  main  error  of 
Popery."  Assigns  no  reason  but  the 


protest  of  his  church.  His  principle  self- 
contradictory  and  tyrannical.  Contrast 
with  Catholic  principle.  20th  article  dis- 
cuaaed.  Mr.  Smith  practises  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  theory.  Is  obliged  to  admit 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  alone.  Re- 
sorts to  primitive  antiquity.  Vagueness 
of  the  term.  St.  Augustine  a witness  to 
Catholic  doctrine.  Question  whether  the 
fifth  century  was  one  of  the  primitive 
ages.  Mr.  Smith  first  calls  the  fathers  to 
explain  the  Scriptures,  then  refuses  their 
testimony,  except  in  facts  and  practices, 
and  thus  leaves  doctrine  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity as  before.  Fable  of  the  old  man 
and  death.  Primitive  antiquity  conve- 
nient when  pressed  by  other  sects.  A 
dangerous  ally  against  Catholics,  - 94-97 

LETTER  V. 

Mr.  Smith  admits  that  uniformity  in  faith, 
even  on  minor  points,  is  essential.  That 
it  cannot  be  brought  about  by  studying  ihe 
Bible.  As  faith  supposes  a clear  and  cer- 
tain revelation,  the  Bible  not  the  rule  of 
faith.  Argument  prosecuted.  Mr.  S.'s 
wavering  and  hesitancy  in  the  authority 
of  primitive  tradition.  Quoting  tradition 
against  heresies  implies  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church.  Difficulty  of  interpreting  the 
fathers.  Infallibility  of  the  Church  proved 
from  the  divine  autnority,  which  ihe  20th 
article  and  Mr.  Smith  ascribe/to  her,  97-101 
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Authority  of  the  Church,  as  binding  the  con- 
science, implies  her  infallibility.  F oily  of 
attempting  to  define  an  authority  not  ab- 
solute. Unmeaning  phrases.  *•  Fetter- 
ing the  mind  an<jl  conscience,”  and  “the 
word  of  God."  Mr.  S.'s  profane  trifling 
reproved.  Councils  in  the  first  ages  fet- 
tered a particular  interpretation  to  the 
Scriptures.  English  theology  a jargon  of 
sounding  but  empty  phrases.  Recapitu- 
lation of  Mr.  S.’s  contradictions.  Absurd 
and  defenceless  position  of  his  church. 
Salutary  caution  for  the  future,  • 101-104 

TBS  VICIOUS  CIRCLE  IMPUTED  TO  THE  CATHOLIC 
ARGUMENT  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 

Protestant  logicians  adduce  the  argument 
proving  churtm  authority  from  Scripture  as 
an  example  of  the  Vicious  C ircle.  Vicious 
Circle  defined.  Three  cases  staled.  Case 
1st — Catholic  arguing  with  a believer  in 
the  Scriptures.  Case  2d — Same,  wuh  a 
believer  in  the  Church.  3d — With  one 
who  believes  neither.  Each  case  shown 
to  involve  no  bad  logic.  Dr.  Watts  and 
his  imitators  either  ignorant  or  dishonest,  105 


LETTERS  TO  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  THE  U.  S.  OF 
H.  A.,  ON  THE  CALUMNIES  OF  J.  BLANCO  WHITE, 
AN  APOSTATE  PRIEST. 

LETTER  I. 

Personal  explanations  of  the  author  in  intro- 
ducing himself  to  the  American  public. 
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Prejudice  and  dislike  against  Catholics  in 
the  N.  American  States.  Offensive  lan- 
guage. Penal  laws.  Effects  of  British 
policy  and  influence.  Religious  prejudice. 
Calumnies  and  denunciations  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  English  falsification  of 
history.  Perversion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. Moral  impossibility  that  the  people  j 
of  the  U.  S.  should  know  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  Church.  Ignorant 
invectives  of  collegians.^  Falsehoods  cir- 
culated by  tracts  and  newspapers.  Au- 
thor’s desire  to  remove  prejudice  against 
Catholics.  Reason  for  selecting  the  wri- 
tings of  White  as  the  subject  of  his  let- 
ters, ....  lOfMlO 

LETTER  II. 

Notice  of  White’s  writings.  Writes  for  the 
party  against  Catholic  emancipation.  Bi- 
shop Kemp  and  American  Protestant 
clergy  recommend  a book  written  against 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  White’s  per- 
sonalhistory.  Formerly  a Spanish  priest,  at 
this  time  a minister  of  the  English  church. 

His  show  of  titles.  These  proved  not  to 
authenticate  his  claim  to  distinction.  His 
want  of  learning  proved  from  his  own  tes- 
timony. Analysis  of  the  history  of  his 
early  life,  as  given  by  himself.  Two  pic- 
tures drawn,  ...  110-U5 

LETTER  III. 

Examination  continued.  Preparation  for  the 
priesthood.  Author’s  view  of  his  real 
character.  Review  of  his  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  his  own  life  continued.  In  the  au  - 
thor’s  opinion,  he  was  unfit  for  holy  orders. 
Seeds  of  infidelity  planted  in  his  mind  by 
bis  moral  delinquencies.  White’s  most 
troublesome  doubts  were  on  the  doctrine 
of  bell.  Criminality  of  W hite’s  approvers 
in  bringing  up  such  a witness.  His  con- 
temptuous contrast  of  Catholic  enthusiasm 
with  the  fanaticism  of  Protestants.  The 
two  pictures  again  held  up,  - • 115-120 

Extract  from  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany,  120 

Advertisement  of  ^Sacerdos,”  - 120,121 

LETTER  IV. 

White’s  confessed  hypocrisy.  Plea  of  filial 
duty  unavailing.  Poverty  cannot  be  plead- 
ed, unless  by  confessing  perjury.  His 
description  of  the  virtuous  and  pious  cha- 
racter of  his  father.  Contradicts  himself 
again.  Heartless  ridicule  of  his  parents’ 
religion.  Allusion  to  his  sister.  Another 
alternative  of  crime.  Either  falsehood  or 
the  betrayal  of  the  seal  of  confession,  and 
the  confidence  and  reputation  of  a sister. 

The  author’s  disgust  at  the  dissection  of 
bo  base  and  corrupt  a heart  as  that  of 
White.  The  most  abandoned  criminals 
less  guilty  and  depraved.  White’s  vari- 
ance with  the  church  of  England  and  Qther 
Protestant  sects.  Bishop  Kemp  and  the 
Protestant  clergy  reproached  for  their  pa- 
tronage of  a man  so  false  and  wicked,  121-125 

LETTER  T. 

Bishop  Kemp  and  hiB  associates  call  the  Ca- 


tholic system  “ wonderful.”  Sketch  of  its 
outlines  from  the  creation.  Great  learning 
required  to  understand  its  parts.  White 
not  a credible  witness,  on  aocount  of  his 
malice  and  mendacity.  Protestant  clergy 
cannot  judge  of  his  assertions.  White 
asserts  that  he  had  two  sisters  nuns,  that 
he  heard  their  confessions,  that  the  Spanish 
nuns  were  generally  pure,  but  that  in- 
stances of  crime  occurred.  Professed  to 
have  heard  these  in  the  confessional.  His 
baseness  in  betraying  confidence.  Guilt 
and  heartlessness  of  nimself  and  his  pa- 
trons. V arious  proofs  of  the  improbability 
that  he  ever  heard  the  confessions  of  nuns, 
or  of  his  sisters.  His  word  unworthy  of 
credit,  - - - -.  125-130 

Remarks  of  “ A Catholic  Layman,”  130,  131 

LETTER  VI. 

Ignorance  and  immorality  of  White.  An 
incompetent  witness.  History  of  his  in- 
fidelity. Remarks  on  the  Vicious  Circle. 
Direct  and  collateral  evidence.  Outline  of 
the  Catholic  argument.  White’s  testimony 
against  his  friends.  Their  inconsistency. 
Bishop  Kemp  challenged  to  prove  the  au- 
thenticity and  inspiration  ol  one  chapter 
of  the  Bible,  to  be  designated  by  the 
author,  without  recourse  to  the  Church’s 
judgment,  - 131-136 

LETTER  VII. 

White’s  conversion  to  Protestantism.  Com- 
parison between  Spanish  Catholics  and 
English  Protestants.  Definition  of  bigotry. 
Charge  of  bigotry  repelled  from  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  White’s  eulogy  of  English 
Protestantism  false.  He  finds  in  Paley 
what  he  should  have  learned  in  his  the- 
ology. His  taste  for  the  English  liturgy, 
and  disgust  for  the  breviary.  Obligation 
of  the  English  clergy  to  recite  their  office. 
Conversion  of  White,  in  his**own  lan- 
guage, ....  137-141 

LETTER  Tin. 

Paley’ s evidences.  White  must  have  known 
the  miraculous  evidence  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Was  still  in  heart  an  infidel. 
Paley’s  sophistry  and  evasions.  Catholic 
miracles  proved  by  cotemporary  evidence. 

S.  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea.  S.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  ....  141-147 

LETTER  IX. 

Examination  of  Paley  continued.  He  as- 
serts that  the  Catholic  Church  has  no 
miracles  to  support  her  claim.  This  as- 
sertion refuted.  His  arguments  prove  the 
Catholic  religion.  Miracles  wrought  at  a 
distance  from  the  spot  where  they  are  be- 
lieved and  reported  must  be  left  out,  if  no 
evidence  exists  that  they  were  known  or 
received  at  home.  Saint  Francis  Xavier. 
Disingenuous  logical  fallacy  of  Paley. 
Summary  of  Xavier’s  miracles.  Proof 
that  they  were  known  in  the  countries 
where  he  wrought  them.  That  they  pro- 
duced lasting  effects.  That  they  were 
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attested  by  martyrdom.  That  monuments 
of  them  still  remain.  That  they  were 
juridically  authenticated.  Paley  inexcu- 
sable. White  more  so.  Distinction  be- 
tween miracles  attesting  a new  religion 
and  those  sustaining  an  old  one.  Its  fal- 
laciousness. Jewish  miracles.  Miracles 
of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Francis  in  attesta- 
tion of  a new  religion.  Case  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly. The  Reformers.  Calvin.  Julian 
the  apostate  and  the  miracle  at  Jerusalem. 
Paley’s  assertion  that  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical miracles  are  such  as  to  admit  room 
for  deception.  His  argument  futile,  scep- 
tical, and  irrelevant.  The  fact  denied, 

147-151 

LETTER  X. 

Paley  ignorant  or  insincere.  White  must 
have  known  that,  on  Paley’s  principle,  he 
should  be  either  a Catholic  or  an  Infidel. 
Paley  and  Hume.  Vespasian.  Cardinal 
De  Retz  and  the  lame  man  of  Saragossa. 
Calumnious  imputations.  Alliance  among 
sectarians  and  infidels  against  the  Church. 
Pretended  Jansenist  miracles  at  Abb£ 
Paris’s  tomb.  Examples  cited  as  strongest 
for  the  Catholic  Church  no  examples  at 
all.  The  Church  has  incontestable  mira- 
cles, - - - - 151-154 

LETTER  XI. 

White’s  distinction  between  probability  and 
likelihood  of  miracles.  Paley’s  difliculty 
of  managing  his  own  principle.  Requires 
the  death  of  his  witnesses  to  attest  their 
veracity.  Not  a test  or  necessary  criterion. 
Ordinary  evidence  will  prove  a rare  as 
well  as  a usual  occurrence.  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus  as  easily  proved  as  the  death 
of  Juliua  Caesar.  Extract  from  Bishop 
England’s  sermon  before  Congress  on  the 
evidence  necessary  to  prove  miraculous 
events.  Sceptics  irrational  and  weak- 
minded,  ....  154-158 

LETTER  XII. 

Absurdities  and  inconsistencies  pointed  out 
in  White’s  account  of  his  conversion  to 
the  Church  of  England.  Reciting  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Previous  neglect  of  his  office. 
Doubtful  if  he  really  abandoned  infidelity. 
Parallel  between  Paley’s  reasoning  against 
transubstantiation,  and  that  of  Socinians 
against  other  mysteries.  Difference  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land. Doctrine  of  hell,  - - 158-162 

letter  xin. 

White  assumes  the  character  of  minister  in 
the  English  Church.  GoeB  to  Oxford. 
Lectures.  Reads  Taylor  of  Norwich,  is 
charmed  with  him,  and  adopts  his  views 
of  the  Atonement.  Doubts  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  Is  assailed  by  scepticism.  Ba- 
nishes it  not  by  reasoning,  but  an  effort  of 
the  will.  Contrast  to  his  course  in  Spain. 
Scruples.  False  definition  of  fuiih.  Ob- 
scure ideas  of  Protestants  on  this  point. 
White,  Bishop  Kemp,  &c.,  contradict  the 


Church  of  England.  Rome  accused  of 
despotism  for  requiring  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  logic.  Concluding  sketch  of 
White’s  character.  His  wortnlessness  as 
a witness  proved.  Remainder  of  the  let- 
ters will  be  taken  up  with  his  “ Evi- 
dence,” ....  162-166 

letter  xiv. 

Second  chapter  of  the  **  Evidence.”  Extent  „ 
of  the  Pope’s  authority,  and  intolerance. 
Distinction  between  doctrines  of  faith,  and 
opinions.  White  divides  the  Catholic 
writers  of  England  into  two  classes,  one 
representing  the  real  system  of  Catholic- 
ism, the  other  a modified  form  of  it.  Ab- 
surdity of  doing  this,  with  the  works  of  the 
strictest  class  in  reach  of  all.  Acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fact  that  British  Catholics 
have  the  same  practical  system  with  those 
of  the  continent.  Butler’s  “ Book  of  the 
Church”  cited  as  an  example  of  the  second 
class.  Author’s  disadvantage  in  not  hav- 
ing access  to  it.  Latin  passage.  Spiritual 
and  temporal  power.  Assertion  that  the 
Pope  must  have  exercised  civil  supremacy 
by  divine  right  or  usurpation,  a fallacy. 

1 hird  case  remains,  the  concession  of 
princes  and  nations.  Bishop  Kemp  and 
the  presidency.  Butler’s  distinction  among 
Catholic  writers  on  Papal  supremacy. 
Council  of  Florence.  Another  sophism, 
a dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simplici- 
ter.  Deposition  of  Elizabeth.  Hypothe- 
tical case.  Council  of  Lateran,  - 166-171 

LETTER  XV. 

Formularies  and  definitions  of  faith.  Disin- 
genuous attempt  to  represent,  the  bull 
of  deposition  against  Elizabeth,  as  a defini- 
tion of  the  divine  power  of  the  Pope. 
White  changes  his  ground.  Conjectures 
as  to  the  reason  of  not  defining  the  tem- 
poral supremacy.  Difficulty  scdved.  Ca- 
non of  Florence  falsely  charged  with 
vagueness.  Pope’s  authority  to  command 
assistance  of  the  faithful  against  heresy. 
Promises  in  the  English  Ordinal.  Ques- 
tions answered.  Situation  of  British  Ca- 
tholics illustrated.  Protestant  notions  of 
bigotry  and  liberality,  - - 171-174 

LETTER  XVI. 

Case  of  James  II.  misrepresented.  Bos- 
suet  calumniated.  White’s  argument 
against  emancipation,  that  a Catholic,  be- 
cause unable  to  sustain  error,  cannot  le- 
gislate justly  over  Protestants.  Correct 
principle  misapplied.  Distinction  between 
fulfilment  of  obligations,  indirectly  aiding 
to  sustain  error,  and  direct  acts  in  support 
of  it.  Supposed  case  of  a Catholic  ma- 
jority in  British  Parliament.  Protection 
of  Protestants  by  Catholic  government  of 
France.  Extract  from  White  on  the 
advice  given  to  James  II.,  - 174-177 

LETTER  XVII. 

No  sin,  however  venial,  may  be  committed 
to  gain  any  benefit,  however  great.  Ca- 
tholic legislation  can  never  promote  reli- 
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gioo  by  injustice.  Integrity  of  James  II. 
contrasted  with  the  hypocrisy  of  White. 
Falsification  of  Boasuet’s  language.  Com- 
plaint of  lax  morality  against  the  Church. 
Distinction  of  heresy  and  murder  explain- 
ed. Duty  of  a Catholic  legislator  varies 
with  the  power  committed  to  him.  In 
America,  defined  by  the  constitution. 
Heresy  a crime  in  its  originators  and  pro- 
pagators, in  others  a misfortune.  Contrast 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  legisla- 
tors, ....  177-180 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Extract  from  White  on  intolerance.  Twelve 
propositions.  Aifthor’s  address  to  his 
Protestant  fellow-citizens.  Inquisition 
not  re-established  in  Spain,  as  White 
falsely  asserts,  by  the  Pope,  but  by  the 
King.  Its  restoration  desired  by  Fer- 
dinand a second  time,  prevented  by  the 
Pope.  Contrast  between  Rome  and  Can- 
terbury, in  regard  to  persecution.  Tole- 
rance in  Catholic  countries.  Fabricated 
tale  of  the  burning  of  a Jew  in  Spain, 

A.  D.,  1826.  Mr.  Haller.  No  right  of 
choice  exists  in  religion.  Politics!  dis- 
qualifications in  Spain,  South  America, 
New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina.  Case 
of  an  Irish  priest  in  danger  of  being  hung 
for  saving  the  life  of  a Protestant.  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  • • 180-184 

LETTER  XIX. 

Intolerance  of  error  and  persecution  distin- 
guished. Contrast  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  governments.  Attempt  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Reformers  upon  Rome.  Assertion 
that  the  principle  of  infallibility  leads  to 
persecution,  and  its  rejection  to  tolerance. 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  penalties  distm- 

guished.  Aggravated  guilt  of  persecutions 
y English  Protestants.  White’s  asser- 
tion that  Rome  burned  her  opponents,  not 
for  heresy,  but  contumacy.  Author  asserts 
that  Rome  has  never  burned  her  oppo- 
nents, and  challenges  proof  of  the  con- 
trary, ....  184-188 


LETTER  XX. 

White’s  weapons  turned  against  hid  friends. 
Persecuting  code  of  England  sustained  by 
the  hierarchy.  Irish  Catholics  deprived 
of  their  churches.  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  Other  Presbyterian  docu- 
ments. Confession  of  American  Pres- 
byterians, - - - 188-190 


LETTER  XXI. 

Attempt  to  make  the  doctrine  of  persecu- 
tion a dogma  of  the  Church.  White’s  so- 
phistical artifices.  Extract  on  keeping 
faith  with  heretics.  Indignant  repulsion 
of  his  calumnies.  Three  assertions  de- 
nied : 1.  That  Christendom  rejoiced  in  a 
breach  T>f  faith  towards  Hubs.  2.  That 
Hues  was  burned  by  sentence  of  a general 
council.  3.  That  any  breach  of  faith  was 
vol.  v.  28 


committed  towards  him.  Refutation  of 
the  calumny  in  this  matter  often  given. 
Proof  of  the  contrary  challenged.  Extract 
on  dispensation  from  oaths,  • 190-193 

LETTER  XX  n. 

Charge  that  fidelity  of  British  Catholics  to 
their  oaths  cannot  be  relied  on,  taken  up. 
Sketch  of  the  spoliation  and  persecution 
of  the  Church  in  England.  Subsequent 
changes  of  policy.  Calumnies  retracted. 
Perfidy  of  the  .House  of  Hanover  to- 
wards the  Irish  Catholics.  American 
patronage  of  persecutors.  The  Pope’s 
dispensing  power.  General  principles  of 
law  laid  down.  Ecclesiastical  ordinances. 
Dispensing  power  defined.  Nature  of 
oatns.  White’s  falsehoods.  Oath  of 
British  Catholics  explained.  “ Catholic 
Tom,”  and  his  cousin  “ Protestant  Tom.” 
Fidelity  of  British  Catholics  to  their  oaths 
proved  by  their  submission  to  the  perfidy 
and  injuries  of  their  oppressors,  • 193-198 

LETTER  XXIII. 

Doctrine  of  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath,  that 
treaties  in  favour  of  Catholics  are  not 
binding.  Acted  on  by  several  British 
monarchs.  Extract  from  Declaration  of 
Catholic  bishops  in  Great  Britain.  Extract 
from  " True  Principles  of  all  Catholics.” 
Extract  from  “ Series  of  Curses,”  &c. 
Extract  from  “ Exhortation  of  Dublin 
Clergy.”  Extract  from  “ Catholic  Test.” 
Queries  to  foreign  universities.  Answer 
of  Paris,  Douay,  Louvain,  Alcala,  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid.  Case  before  Judge 
Gaillard.  Extract  from  White  on  exclu- 
sive salvation,  Ac.,  . . 198-203 

LETTER  XXIV. 

Change  of  terms  in  White’s  argument.  Bri- 
tish Catholics  not  required  to  swear  to 
support  Protestantism,  but  to  leave  Pro- 
testants in  possession  of  their  legal  rights. 
Charge  of  hypocrisy  against  the  English 
clergy  noticed  by  White.  Subscription 
to  thirty-nine  articles.  Education  and 
virtue  ot  the  Spanish  clergy.  Irish  pre- 
lates educated  by  Spanish  teachers.  Fur- 
ther calumnies.  Case  of  Mr.  Gandolphy 
alluded  to,  ...  203-207 


LETTER  XXV. 

Exclusive  salvation.  This  doctrine  held  by 
all  sects.  Church  of  England  anathema- 
tizes the  contrary  doctrine.  Teaching 
of  the  Presbyterian  Catechism.  Reformed 
Dutch  Confession.  Catholics  condemn 
no  one,  but  declare  what  God  has  revealed. 

Are  not  uncharitable,  - . 207-210 

LETTER  XXVI. 

First  Protestants  denied  salvation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Broke  unity 
on  that  ground.  Formularies  of  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  examined.  Their 
teaching  on  works  done  before  justifica- 
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ticra.  Justification  by  faith.  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  more  exclusive  than  the 
Catholic.  Offensive  language  of  the  Book 
of  Homilies,  - 211-216 

LETTER  XXV n. 

Recapitulation.  Doctrine  of  predestination, 
of  faith,  of  natural  good  works,  &c.,  in 
Presbyterian  Confession.  Catholic  Church 
prays  for  all.  Presbyterians  exclude  the 
dead  and  living  reprobates.  They  teach 
that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church. 
Anathematize  the  Catholic  Church.  Deny 
the  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sin, 
and  make  the  smallest  transgressions  de- 
serving of  eternal  punishment.  Make  use 
of  spiritual  censures.  Advise  their  people 
not  to  marry  with  Catholics.  Doctnne 
and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  milder 
and  more  indulgent  than  those  of  the  chief 
Protestant  sects,  - - - - 216-219 

LETTER  XXVIII. 

Exclusive  doctrine  of  Congregationalists. 

The  Solemn  League.  Presbyterian  direc- 
tory. “ Solemn  Acknowledgment.**  Cu- 
rious union  of  hostile  sects.  Language 
respecting  Church  of  England  used  by 
Presbyterians.  Rejection  of  Presbyterian 
ministry  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Folly 
of  those  who  mutually  condemn  each  other 
reproaching  the  Catholic  Church  with  her' 
exclusiveness.  Extract  from  the  Book  of 
Homilies,  on  contention  and  brawling,  219-223 

LETTER  XXIX. 

Reason  for  exhibiting  the  exclusive  tenets  of 
Protestant  sects.  Baptist  Church  exa- 
mined. Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Ab- 
surdity of  charging  Catholics  with  bigotry. 
Their  doctrine  milder  than  that  of  secta- 
rians, ....  223-226 

LETTER  XXX. 

Exclusive  doctrines  of  the  Methodists.  Doc- 
trine of  indifferentism  reduced  to  a logical 
formula.  All  who  dissent  from  this  for- 
mula bold  an  exclusive  doctrine,  • 227-230 

LETTER  XXXI. 

Summary  of  points  proved.  Inquisition. 
Established  by  Spanish  monarchs  as  a 
safeguard  against  Saracens.  Parallel  case 
of  GTreece  and  the  Turks.  Assertion  that 
Catholics  owe  their  liberty  to  Protestants 
denied.  Alphonsus  de  Castro.  Council 
of  Toledo.  Oath  appended  to  the  creed 
of  Pope  Pius.  Disingenuous  perversion 
of  its  meaning,  - - - 230-235 

LETTER  XXXII. 

Infallibility.  White’s  patrons  responsible 
for  his  statements.  Meaning  of  * * heretic.’  ’ 
Roman  and  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
True  issue  misstated.  It  is  not  between 
the  Roman  Church  and  the  world,  but  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church,  embracing 
150,000,000  of  the  world’s  inhabitants,  and 


75,000,000  of  heretics.  White’s  proposi- 
tions examined.  Distinction  between  the 
certainty  of  receiving  the  truth  from  a spe- 
cified witness  and  certainty  that  the  wit- 
ness will  give  his  testimony  in  any  given 
method.  Assertion  that  our  Lora’s  pro- 
mise to  St.  Peter  is  the  only  proof  of  his 
supremacy,  denied.  Alleged  obscurity  in 
the  language  of  the  promise.  In  the 
author’s  judgment  and  that  of  the  majo- 
rity of  Christians  it  is  clear  and  explicit. 
White  asserts  that  if  the  sense  of  Scripture 
is  obscure,  he  may  use  his  own  reason. 

His  argument  based  on  his  own  assump- 
tions and  unproved  assertions,  - 235-240 

LETTER  XXXnL 

Private  judgment.  Sceptical  inferences  from 
White's  principles.  White  and  his  pa- 
trons have  imposed  on  the  public  by  as- 
serting that  the  claim  to  infallibility  exists 
only  in  the  passage,  “Thou  art  Peter,” 

&c.  Necessity  of  an  infallible  witness 
proved  from  the  nature  of  faith.  The  ob- 
jects of  revelation.  Application.  Alleged 
contradictions  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Church.  When  proved,  the  author  will 
cease  to  be  a Catholic.  Contradictions  of 
Protestants  destroy  their  testimony,  240-244 

' LETTER  XXXIV. 

Objects  of  revelation  unattainable  without 
an  infallible  guide.  Such  a guide  always 
given  when  a revelation  is  made.  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  future  judgment  pre- 
served in  the  patriarchal  families  by  tradi- 
tion and  special  revelations  from  Adam  to 
Joseph.  Moses  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
Israelites.  The  High  Priest  with  his 
council  an  infallible  tribunal.  Supposed 
case  of  one  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  and  argued  as  Protestants  now 
do.  Insuperable  difficulties  unless  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  supreme  Jewish  tribunal 
be  allowed.  Our  Saviour’s  sanction  of  its 
authority.  Judgment  given  by  Caiphas. 
Jesus  Christ  an  infallible  witness.  The 
Apostles  infallible  witnesses.  No  reason 
or  evidence  for  a change  in  the  manner  of 
teaching.  The  first  Christians  were  taughr 
that  supreme  power  was  given  to  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors,  and  saw  it  in  exercise. 
Writing  of  Scripture  could  not  supersede 
the  teaching  ot  the  Church.  Scriptures 
could  not  be  known  or  understood  without 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  - 244-249 

LETTER  XXXV. 

That  Christ  left  to  his  followers  the  liberty 
of  choice  in  religion,  asserted  by  White, 
and  denied  by  the  author.  Charges  the 
popes  and  councils  with  placing  them- 
selves between  the  Redeemer  and  man- 
kind. They  were  placed  there  by  God. 
Bishop  Kemp  places  himself  between 
mankind  and  the  Redeemer.  Belief  rest- 
ing on  private  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures a pound  less  fabric.  Infallible  au- 
thority the  only  foundation.  Unmeaning 
phrases,  “ charity,”  *•  ambition,"  &c., 
used  by  White.  His  language  retorted 
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upon  his  friends.  He  leaves  argument 
upon  the  truth  of  Catholic  doctrines,  to 
theorize  on  their  tendency.  His  compari- 
son  of  the  formularies  of  the  Catholic  and 
English  churches  on  points  of  difference. 
Underrates  the  difference  on  works  before 
justification.  Nature  of  tradition  misre- 
presented. Contrast  of  Catholic  mode  of 
proving  the  Deity  of  Christ  with  that  of 
Protestants.  Church  blamed  for  assuming 
power.  Unlimited  power  left  to  the  Church 
by  Christ  in  explicit  terms,  - - 248-251 

LETTER  XXXVI. 

Sophisms  employed  by  White.  His  lan- 
guage on  transubstantiation  quoted.  In- 
correct assertion  that  the  Church  establish- 
ed the  doctrine.  Dignity  of  priests  inferred 
from  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  Lan- 
guage of  the  Fathers  on  this  point.  Mis- 
representation of  signs  of  respect  used  to- 
ward the  Pope  and  prelates.  White’s 
speculations  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  Assigns  its  origin 
to  a supposed  disposition  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  worship  sacred  symbols.  Refuted 
by  the  analogous  case  of  baptism.  Low 
abuse  of  the  early  Christians  and  affecta- 
tion of  philosophical  superiority.  His  lan- 
guage unintelligible  and  senseless,  251-255 

LETTER  XXXVn. 

Doctrine  of  the  Church  not  gross  and  mate- 
rial. Qualities  of  the  natural  and  spiritual 
body.  Relation  of  transubstantiation  to 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  scholastic 
opinions.  Substantial  forms  and  absolute 
accidents  explained.  Compatibility  of  tha 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  with  modern 
philosophy.  U nintelligible  teaching  of  the 
English  Church.  Definition  of  substance 
us  an  aggregate  of  qualities  absurd.  Un- 
fortunate character  of  White's  assault  on 
the  Eucharist,  ...  255-260 

LETTER  XXXVin. 

Other  sacraments.  Assumption  that  the 
claim  of  spiritual  power  in  a church  is 
proof  of  its  corruption.  Confession  and 
penance.  Clergy  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  tribunal.  Inconsistency  of  a 
minister  of  the  English  Church  arguing 
against  spiritual  power.  Extract  from  the 
visitation  office.  Form  of  absolution  omit- 
ted by  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Case 
of  public  reparation  in  court.  Extreme 
unction.  Scriptural  authority  for  it.  Re- 
tained in  K.  Edward’s  first  book.  Testi- 
mony of  Innocent  I.,  etc.,  to  its  divine 
instituiion.  Orders.  Divine  institution 
allowed  by  Protestants.  Indelible  cha- 
racter determined  by  English  Parliament. 
Held  by  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Doctrine  of  other  Protestants  unknown  to 
the  author.  Matrimony.  Inconsistent  ac- 
cusations. Propriety  of  subjecting  matri- 
mony as  a spiritual  contract  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church.  As  a civil  contract 
subject  to  civil  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
not  contravene  the  Divine  law.  Reader 
referred  to  another  essay  for  the  subject 


of  indulgences.  False  statement  that 
the  revenue  from  indulgences  in  Spain, 
is  divided  between  the  King  and  rope 
contradicted.  Difference  between  con- 
duct of  Catholic  Church  toward  the  Spa- 
nish peasantry,  and  that  of  the  Protestant 
Church  toward  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 

260-265 

LETTER  XXXIX. 

Doctrine  of  purgatory.  Remarkable  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  consistency  of  the  Catho- 
lic system.  Perverse  abuse  of  this  evident 
fact.  White’s  studied  ambiguity  a veil 
for  his  falsehood  and  sophistry.  Argu- 
ment based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  is  new.  Doctrine 
stated  in  two  propositions.  • Doctrine  and 
opinion  on  purgatorial  suffering  distin- 
guished. . Author’s  object  is  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  doctrine  before  the  time 
assigned  by  White  for  its  invention.  Agree- 
ment of  the  East  and  Weston  the  doctrine 

J in  the  13th  century.  Witnesses  adduced 
from  the  ages  preceding.  S.  Bernard.  S. 
Anselm.  S.  Peter  Damian.  Ven.  Bede. 

S.  Isidore,  of  Seville.  S.  Gregory  Mag- 
nus. Boethius.  Theodoret.  S.  Augustin. 

S.  Jerom.  S.  Gregory  Nyssen.  S.  Am- 
brose. & Basil.  Eusebius  Emissenis.  S. 
Hilary,  of  Poictiers.  S.  Cyprian.  Origen. 
Tertullian.  Doctrine  has  been  traced  to 
the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  White’s 
contradiction  to  some  of  the  beet  English 
divines,  ....  265-270 

LETTER  XL. 

Utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead  not  a neces- 
sary inference  from  the  doctrine  that  pur- 
tory  exists.  Offering  of  prayer  for  the 
nent  of  the  dead  supports  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory.  Proofs  that  the  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dead  has  existed  from  the 
first.  S.  Malachy.  Ven.  Peter,  of  Cluny. 

S.  Bernard.  Theophylact.  S.  John  Da- 
mascen.  S.  Isidore,  of  Seville.  S.  Gre- 
gory Magnus.  Theodoret.  S.  Paulinus, 
of  Nola.  S.  Augustine.  S.  Chrysostom. 

S.  Jerom.  S.  Epiphanius.  S.  Ambrose. 

S.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  S.  Cyril,  of  Jeru- 
salem. S.  Ephrem.  S.  Athanasius.  Eu- 
sebius, of  Caesarea.  S.  Cyprian.  Tertul- 
lian. Pseudo- Dionysius.  S.  Clement,  of 
Rome,  - 270-275 

LETTER  XLI. 

Testimony  of  councils.  Councils  of  Trent, 
Florence,  and  Laterdn  passed  by.  Coun- 
cil of  Worms.  Second  ot  Chalons.  Cloves- 
hoo.  First  of  Braga.  Second  of  Orleans. 
Fourth  of  Carthage.  S.  Augustine  a mem- 
ber of  this  council.  Third  of  ditto.  Arabic 
canons  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice.  Con- 
demnation of  Aerius  as  a heretic,  for  deny- 
ing efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead  on  the 
testimony  of  S.  Epiphanius  and  S.  Augus- 
tine. His  heresy  revived  by  the  Walden- 
ses.  Ancient  liturgies.  Liiunzy  of  S. 
James.  S.  Chrysostom.  S.  Basil.  S. 
Clement.  Ambrosian.  Roman.  Mos- 
arabic.  Eutychian  and  Greek  liturgies. 
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Evidence  of  universal  tradition  for  purga- 
tory. Application  of  S.  Augustine’s  maxim. 
Waite* s position  destroyed,  * 275-279 

LETTER  XLI1. 

Value  of  testimony  of  Eastern  heretics.  Sue 
preliminary  considerations.  Henry  VIII. 
left  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  untouched. 

K.  Edward  VI.  retained  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  communion.  Office  at  the  bu- 
rial-service in  his  first  book.  Changes 
under  Elizabeth.  The  Greek  heretics  and 
their  liturgies.  Difference  between  Latins 
and  Greeks  concerning  purgatory.  The 
Eutychians.  Armenians.  Malabaric  Chris- 
tians. Nestorians,  - 279-283 


LETTER  XLin. 

Conceded  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  can 
be  traced  to  the  fourth,  and  prayers  for  the 
dead  to  the  second  century.  Proof  from 
the  New  Testament  in  their  favour  now 
adduced.  Meaning  of  passage  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers. 
8.  Matthew  xii.  31, 32.  Ancient  commen- 
taries. S,  Matthew  v.  21,  22;  S.  Luke  v. 
9 ; Acts  v.  24 ; 1 Cor.  iii.  9-15 ; ib.  xy.  29. 
Ancient  commentaries  and  patristic  inter- 
pretations. Baptism  for  the  dead.  New 
revelation  of  the  doctrine  by  Christ  not 
necessary,  because  previously  revealed 
and  believed.  Proofs  of  this  remain  to  be 
given,  - - • • 283- 


letter  xliv. 

Purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead  older 
than  Christianity.  Modern  Jews  have 
both.  Extracts  from  their  liturgy.  Their 
doctrine  and  practice  not  borrowed  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  Judas  Machabaeus. 
Funeral  banquets.  Story  of  Tobias.  Da- 
vid’s penance  for  the  soul  of  Abner.  Fast- 
ing for  K.  Saul  and  Jonathan.  Proof  from 
the  use  of  consecrated  burial-grounds. 
Jacob  and  Joseph.  Interpretation  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Psalms  by  the  Fathers. 
Isaiah  iv.  4;  ib.  ix.  18;  Mich.  vii.  8,  9; 
Zach.  iv.  11.  Doctrine  of  purgatory  in 
these  passages  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  Fathers.  Testimony  of  the  Farhers 
that  the  Jewish  Church  held  the  doctrine 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  - - 287-292 

LETTER  YlV. 

Author’s  regret  at  the  death  of  Bp.  Kemp 
and  Dr  Wilmer.  Having  shown  that  pur- 
gatory was  held  by  the  Jewish  Church,  he 
proceeds  to  prove  that  it  was  believed 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  formed  a part  of 
the  original  revelation.  Want  of  a written 
record  no  evidence  against  a doctrine. 
Committing  a part  of  revelation  to  written 
documents  does  not  weaken  the  traditional 
authority  of  the  remainder.  Immortality 
of  man,  and  other  essential  doctrines,  not 
derived  by  the  Jews  from  the  Pentateuch. 
Principal  parts  of  the  original  revelation 
remain  in  the  heathen  religions.  Distin6- 
tion  between  their  true  principles  and  their 
ff\m*  doctrines.  The  heathen  made  a dis- 


tinction of  crimes  and  of  punishments  in 
the  future  life.  Reference  to  Phaedo  and 
Gorgias  of  Plato.  Somnium  Scipionis  of 
Cicero.  Claudian.  Description  of  hell, 
heaven,  and  purgatory,  in  Virgil.  Sum- 
mary of  points  proved.  Purgatory  no  in- 
vention of  Popery.  Folly  and  ignorance 
of  anti- Catholic  declaimers,  - 292-295 

LETTER  XLTI. 

Were  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in^  error  con- 
cerning Purgatory!  Difficulties  of  sup- 
posing that  they  were.  All  knowledge  of 
a future  state  must  have  come  from  a pri- 
mitive revelation.  New  revelations  would 
correct  errors  on  this  subject.  Coincidence 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  respecting 
Purgatory  proves  that  they  received  it 
from  ancient  revelations.  Supposition 
that  Plato  derived  it  from  the  Jews.  The 
heathen  must  have  been  deceived  then, 
by  the  Church  of  God,  if  the  doctrine  be 
false.  Case  of  those  earlier  and  more 
distant  nations,  who  knew  nothing  of 
Plato,  not  accounted  for.  Conclusion, 
that  Purgatory  is  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
ligious doctrines  of  the  world.  Author’s 
disadvantages.  Other  testimonies.  The 
Koran.  Purgatory  first  denied  by  Aertua, 
afterwards  by  the  Waldenses.  _ Protestant 
testimonies.  Luther’s  confession  at  Leip- 
sic.  Melancthon’ 8 apology.  Approbation 
of  prayers  for  the  dead  by  Henry  VIII. 
ana  Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  English 
Church.  The  French  Calvinists.  Puri- 
fication of  the  soul  after  death  taught  by 
Mestresat.  Spanheim  and  Calvin.  Ex- 
tract  from  Bishop  Milner  on  the  opinions 
of  some,  Protestants.  Duchess  of  York’s 
report  of  the  language  of  Bishops  Sheldon 
and  Blandford,  - 295-296 


LETTER  XLVn. 

ynqpsis  of  the  foregoing  arguments.  Con- 
ceded that  the  belief  in  purgatory  prevailed 
in  the  tenth  century.  Must  nave  come 
from  the  Apostles,  or  be  an  invention  of 
the  intervening  period.  Protestants  bound 
to  prove  the  latter.  Innovations  cause 
violent  commotions  and  cannot  be  made 
imperceptibly.  Doctrine  of  Purgatory 
taught  in  the  Koran  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, therefore,  not  invented  by  Iconoclas- 
tic or  Greek  heretics.  Not  invented  by 
Mahomet,  because  taught  before  him  by 
Eutychimis  in  the  sixth,  and  Nestorians 
in  the  film  century.  Heresy  of  Aerius  con- 
demned by  the  Church  in  the  fourth. 
Doctrine  taught  by  Tertullian  in  the  third 
and  received  by  this  century,  from  the 
disciples  of  apostolic  men  in  the  second. 
Taught  by  the  Jewish  Church  before 
Christ,  and  by  enlightened  Gentiles.  A 
part  of  the  primitive  revelation.  Further 
argument  frpm  the  impossibility  that  so 
many  ages  and  nations  should  have  con- 
curred in  error.  Testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Catholic  sense  approved  by  the 
majority  of  commentators  and  by  the 
Fathers.  Received  on  the  same  authority 
which  establishes  the  canon  and  the  inspi- 
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ration  of  the  Scriptures.  Customs  and 
monuments.  Acknowledgments ofleamed 
Protestants.  Protestant  confessions  and 
liturgies.  .Conformity  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  to  reason  and  the  principles  of 
justice.  Effect  of  its  denial  in  leading  to 
a disbelief  in  hell,  ...  295-300 

LITTER  XLVin. 

Saints,  relics,  and  images ; their  connexion 
with  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome.  Abuse 
of  the  term  “worship.”  The  true  doc- 
trine and  Whited  misrepresentation.  Pos- 
session of  spiritual  power  no  mark  of  a 
false  religion,  or  the  Protestant  religion 
all  false.  Use  of  legitimate  power  not 
criminal,  but  usurpation  or  abuse  i6  so. 
Assertion,  that  all  Christendom  was  once 
more  degraded  than  its  most  degraded 
portion  at  present,  denied.  Author  will 
maintain  three  propositions:  first,  that 
Christendom,  since  Constantine,  has  never 
been  more  ignorant  and  superstitious  than 
England  and  Wales  are  now;  2d,  that 
there  is  less  knowledge  of  Christianity  in 
England,  Wales,  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark,  than  any  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  3d,  that  no  people  of 
Europe  is  so  much  addicted  to  superstition 
and  omens,  dreams,  charms,  ana  fortune- 
telling, as  the  Protestant  people  of  Eng- 
land. None  of  the  sanctuaries  spoken  of 
in  Ireland.  No  Catholic  bound  to  believe 
particular  miracles.  White's  observations 
on  the  connexion  of  all  parts  of  the  church 
with  Rome.  On  “cnristening  relics,” 

Ac.  His  falsehoods  exposed.  Reason 
and  nature  of  judicial  sanction  of  Rome 
given  to  saints,  relics,  miracles,  Ac.  301-303 

LETTER  XLIX. 

Charge  of  imposition  upon  the  lower  classes. 

Its  absurdity,  and  the  author  is  surprised 
that  Southey  is  the  author  of  it.  Attempt 
to  demolish  Saint  Peter's  supremacy. 
Gratuitous  assumption  that  the  evidence 
of  Scripture  is  necessary.  All  the  facts  in 
the  case  existed  and  were  known  prior  to 
the  New  Testament.  Assumption  that 
the  knowledge  of  an  infallible  judgment 
may  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment  on  the  Scripture.  Gratuitous  as- 
sumption of  all  Protestants  that  the  Bible 
is  inspired.  White's  mode  of  deciding 
between  Catholic  and  anti-Catholic  inter- 
preters. He  asserts  that  the  interpretation 
which  is  most  free  from  the  bias  of  self- 
interest  is  correct.  Aathor  asserts  that 
Protestants  have  an  interest  in  deciding 
against  the  Church.  White's  picture  of 
the  Church  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Contrary  picture  by  the  author.  If 
common  sense  be  the  judge,  common 
sense  is  Catholic  sense,  , - . • 303-307 

LETTER  L. 

White’s  reply  to  the  charge  of  “ variation.” 
Falsely  attributes  preservation  of  Catholic 
unity  to  Inquisition.  Acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  variation  among  Protestants 


in  abstruse  doctrines.  These  abstruse 
doctrines  the  essential  mysteries  of  faith. 

His  principle  sceptical.  His  assertion  that 
the  Reformers  sacrificed  worldly  interests 
denied.  Human  passions  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Reformation.  Fallacious  as- 
sumption repeated,  that  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church  can  only  be  known  from  Scrip- 
ture. Again  refuted.  Avowal  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  Church  that  they  cannot  teach 
the  truth  with  certainty.  Notorious  facts 
on  which  the  Church  bases  her  authority 
to  teach,  ....  307-310 

LETTER  LI. 

White's  attempt  to  confound  infallibility 
with  impeccability.  His  perverted  state- 
1 ment  of  the  sentiments  of  Catholics  con- 
cerning disorders  of  discipline  and  the 
need  of  reformation  in  the  Church.  Dis- 

Slays  his  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Lapid  sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to 
the  great  schism.  Difference  between 
schism  properly  so  called,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  parties  adhering  to  rival  claimants 
in  case  of  a.disputed  succession.  Compa- 
rison to  a supposed  parallel  case  in  the 
United  States,  - - - 310-313 

LETTER  Ln. 

Faith  not  disputed,  and  succession  not  lost 
during  the  great  schism.  Election  of  Ur- 
ban VI.  Disorders  consequent  upon  it  and 
two  rival  successions.  Council  of  Pisa. 
Deposition  of  the  two  rival  claimants,  and 
election  of  Alexander  V.  Council  of  Con- 
stance, under  John  XXIII.,  his  deposition, 
acquiescence  in  the  sentence,  resignation 
ana  deposition  of  the  other  two  claimants, 
and  election  of  Martin  V.  Schism  of 
Avignon  terminated  by  resignation  of 
Mugnoa.  Concentration  of  all  claims  and 
titles  in  Martin  V.  Probable  line  of  the 
true  succession  from  Urban  VI.,  pointed 
out.  Election  of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  sum- 
moning of  general  council.  Unity  of  faith, 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  true  suc- 
cession preserved  through  this  disastrous 
period,  - - - - 313-316 

LETTER  LIU. 

White  attempts  to  prove  a real  variance  like 
that  between  Protestant  sects,  in  the 
Church.  Endeavours  to  show  that  there 
existed  a similar  difference  between  a 
Pope  and  general  councils,  and  between 
two  general  councils.  Sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  period.  Council  of  Basil. 
Pope's  displeasure  at  their  proceedings. 
Differences  respecting  place  of  meeting. 
Council  opened  at  Ferrara.  Schismatical 
proceedings  of  the  faction  at  Basil.  Re- 
moval of  tne  council  to  Florence,  reunion 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  Holy  See,  submis- 
sion and  death  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Anti-Pope  Felix  V.  His 
submission  to  the  succession  of  Eugenius. 

Folly  of  White's  declamations  concerning 
unity.  No  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  or  of  doctrines 
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of  the  faith  involved  in  these  disputes.  I 
Question  of  facts  admitting  a certain  so- 
lution, - - - 316-318 

LETTER  LIV. 

White  accuses  the  Church  of  basing  her  doc- 
trine of  infallibility  on  assumptions,  and  of 
being  unable  to  de6ne  it.  Author  shows 
the  proofs  on  which  the  necessity  of  an 
infallible  tribunal  is  based.  That  Scrip- 
ture is  not  interpreted  by  force  of  an  as- 
sumed principle,  but  perpetual  tradition. 

That  the  rule  is  fixed,  and  the  tribunal 
certain.  White’s  perversion  of  a passage 
in  the  opening  speech  of  the  legates  at 
Trent.  Illustration  of  his  sophistry  by  a 
parallel  argument  respecting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Cor-  • 
ruption  of  morals  in  the  Church  exaggera- 
ted, and  confounded  with  corruption  of 
doctrine.  Marks  of  a general  council. 
Infallibility  and  impeccability.  Alexan- 
der VI.  Power  of  the  promises  of 
Christ,  - 318-322 

LETTER  LV. 

White  lauds  the  Reformers  for  disregarding 
the  distinction  between  infallibility  ana 
impeccability,  and  asserts  that  few  can 
take  a second  true  step  in  reasoning.  Fol- 
ly of  this  language  exposed.  It  leaves 
the  mass  of  mankind  in  hopeless  error, 
and  overthrows  the  justice  of  God.  As- 
sertion that  early  Christian  teachers  con-  , 
verted  Christianity  into  philosophical  pa- 
ganism. Dishonour  thrown  on  the  provi- 
dence of  God  by  this  opinion.  Scripture 
might  have  been  corrupted  as  well  as  ri- 
tuals. Reformers  contrasted  with  the 
fathers  and  compared  with  their  proto- 
types, the  ancient  heretics.  Assertion 
thafcChristianity  is  an  aggregate  of  uncon- 
nected doctrines  denied,  rrotestantism 
needs  the  construction  of  human  systems, 
Catholicism  does  not.  That  God  has  re- 
vealed only  fragments  of  knowledge  de- 
nied. Unmeaning  censure  of  early  Chris- 
tians for  desiring  certainty.  White  thinks 
they  should  have  learned  from  Scripture 
that  there  is  no  remedy  against  doubt. 
Cites  and  misrepresents  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  Stuay  of  Scripture  not  the 
method  of  learning  Chrisrs  doctrine  in 
the  first  age.  The  Scripture  does  point 
out  an  unerring  guide  to  the  docile.  Doc- 
trine and  discimine  of  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Church  and  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  confounded  by  White,  distin- 

Suished.  Proofs  of  the  inspiration  of 

cripture  destroyed,  and  endless  contra- 
dictions created  by  White’s  sophistry. 
Fantasy  of  men  walking  blindly  after 
guides  of  supernatural  powers  of  vision, 

322-326 

LETTER  LVI. 

White’s  theory  of  the  rise  of  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility.  Its  naturalness.  His  false 
assertion  that  there  is  but  slight  evidence 
that  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  Suc- 


cessive steps  of  popular  reasoning  in  this 
theory.  Love  oi  dominion,  and  continued 
usurpation  ascribed  to  Rome,  and  profli- 
gate morals  to  the  Popes.  Splendid  cha- 
racter of  the  line  of  Popes,  with  a few 
exceptions,  vindicated  against  the  calum- 
nies of  White.  Perverted  application  of 
our  Saviour’s  charge  to  St.  Peter.  Bias-, 
phemous  attempts  at  wit.  Quotation  from 
Bossuet,  on  the  necessity  of  reformation. 
Charge  of  hypocrisy  in  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy natural  in  the  mouth  of  a hypocrite, 

326-329 

LETTER  LVII. 

Invariableness  and  unity.  Bossuet  calum- 
niated by  White.  Attempts  to  account  for 
Catholic  unity  and  Protestant  variations. 
Assumption  that  the  Church  of  Rome  bu- 
ried the  truth  under  a mountain  of  meta- 
physical notions.  That  Protestants  varied 
because  of  their  Catholic  habits  of  think- 
ing. False  assertion  that  they  used  no 
force  in  propagating  their  opinions.  Fourth 
cause  of  their  variation,  that  they  dis- 
claimed infallibility.  Finally,  that  they 
made  Scripture  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  This 
refuge  the  dernier  resort  of  despair,  329-331 

LETTER  LVm. 

Real  nature  of  Protestant  variations. 
White’s  notion  of  unity.  Perversion  of 
the  language  of  the  Council  of  Treut,  and 
contrast  between  the  idea  of  unity,  fancied 
to  be  in  the  New  Testament,  with  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Observations  on  his 
theory.  Not  true  that  our  Saviour  per- 
mits variation  in  doctrine,  but  a fact  that 
be  enjoins  that  unity  of  faith,  which  exists 
in  the  Church  Catholic.  Presence  of 
Christ  always  has  been  and  is  manifested 
in  the  Church  by  miracles  and  the  sanctity 
of  her  doctrines  and  members*  Compari- 
son of  diflerent  churches  to  quarries  inap- 
plicable. Gratuitous  assumption  that 
Christian  unity  is  unity  of  hope,  and  false 
use  of  the  word  faith  as  synonymous  with 
hope.  ‘False  assertion  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  mqnopolised  the  word  of  God,  and 
comparison  to  a court  of  j ustice.  T riden- 
tine  decrees  on  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Inconsistency  of  Protestantism  anathema- 
tizing Unitarians.  Malediction  put  by 
White  into  the  mouth  of  the  Church  disa- 
vowed. Catholic  faith  not  a congeries  of 
all  the  errors  and  blasphemies  of  heresy, 
as  White  makes  it,  331-334 

Appendix  to  the  foregoing  letters,  - 335-347 


LETTERS  TO  DR.  BACHMAN  ON  THE  EUCHARIST. 

Author’s  introductory  note.  Dr.  Bachman’s 
sermon,  - - - 347-358 

LETTER  I. 

Occasion  of  Dr.  Bachman’s  discourse.  The 
author’s  remarks  are  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  assailed  by  him.  Senti- 
ments of  personal  respect.  Dr.  B.’s  cen- 
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sure  of  the  Hinkelites.  Its  inconsistency 
with  Protestant  principles.  His  tone  of 
contempt  in  speaking  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Resentment  at  the  charge  that 
the  Lutherans  differ  less  than  other  Pro- 
testants from  her  doctrine.  Accusations 
against  her.  Propriety  of  repelling  these 
accusations,  ...  359,  360 

LETTER  II. 

Dr.  Bachman’s  preliminary  statement,  that 
the  Reformers  agreed  in  rejecting  Tran- 
substantiation.  Concurred  in  by  the  au- 
thor. If  they  sought  to  restore  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  they  should  have  known 
clearly  and  certainly  what  it  is.  Espe- 
cially after  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
the  Protestant  doctrines  were  defined. 

Dr.  B.’s  confession,  that  the  Reformers 
differed  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
to  be  substituted  for  Transubstantiation. 

This  a condemnation  of  Protestantism. 
Luther’ 8 first  denial  of  Transubstanria- 
tion.  Adherence  to  the  real  presence. 
Carolostadius.  Sacraraentarian  party,  and 
Luther’s  hatred  qf  them.  Different  con- 
fessions at  Augsburg.  Difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  authentic  reading  of  the  tenth 
article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Author’s  opinion  that  U did  not  condemn 
Transubstantiation  as  erroneous.  Me- 
lancthon's  apology.  Zuinglius  and  Bucer. 
Transubstantiation  and  Consubstantiation 
defined.  Difference  among  the  Lutherans 
on  the  duration  of  the  presence.  Change 
which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  Lu- 
theran communion.  Original  similarity 
to  Catholics  and  difference  with  Protes- 
tants proved.  Entire  uncertainty  among 
Protestants  respecting  the  EuQharist,  360-366 

LETTER  III. 

Summary  of  points  proved.  Doctrine  of 
Zuingiians  examined.  Their  equivoca- 
tions and  mysticism.  Conference  of  Mar- 
purg.  Bucer’s  devices.  Conference  of 
Wittenberg.  Six  articles  of  agreement. 
Calvin’s  censure  of  Bucer,  &c.  Difficulty 
respecting  the  continued  presence  and 
adoration  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament. 
Confession  of  Smalcald.  Approximation 
of  the  language  of  Lutherans  to  that  of 
Catholics.  Elevation  abolished  by  Luther 
with  reluctance.  His  detestation  of  the 
Zuingiians.  Summary  of  points  proved. 
Parallel  between  the  language  of  the 
Hinkelites  and  the  early  Lutherans.  Dr. 
Bachman  thinks  the  language  of  the  for- 
mer implies  Transubstantiation.  Judge 
Gaston’s  opinion  that  they  hold  Consub- 
stantiation. Mistakes  respecting  canons 
and  doctrinal  chapters  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Old  Lutherans  agree  with  the 
first  canon  of  the  eighteenth  session  of 
the  council,  which  determines  the  real 
presence.  Hinkelites  left  under  their  pro- 
tection, - 366-372 

LETTER  IV. 

Summary  of  points  proved.  Dr.  B.  unable 
to  assert  consistently  with  his  profession 


at  ordination,  that  Transubstantiation  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  teaching  of 
Scripture.  Views  of  Melancthon.  His 
character  and  history.  Acknowledges  the 
real  presence  at  the  time  of  communion* 
at  Ratisbon.  Wavers  and  hesitates  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Draws  up  the  Saxonic 
Confession.  Its  mysticism.  Condemns 
both  Papists  and  Zuingiians  at  Worms. 
Lutherans  synodicany  reject  Transub- 
stantiation at  Frankfort.  Catholic  doctrine 
agrees  better  with  Augsburg  Confession, 
than  does  that  of  the  Trankfort  divines. 
Author  quotes  Dr.  Bachman’s  distinction 
between  Luther’s  writings,  before  and 
after  1530.  Doctrine  of  ubiquity.  Refuted 
by  Melancthon,  who  in  nis  perplexity 
consults  Calvin.  Melancthon  undecided, 
claimed  by  Calvin,  called  a Calvinist  by 
Bucer,  claimed  by-  the  old  Lutherans, 
never  formally  contradicted  his  earlier 
opinions  respecting  the  real  presence. 
Confession  of  Brentius  declares  the  real 
presence,  and  admits  the  possibility, 
though  it  denies  the  fact  °f  Transubstan- 
tiation. Luther  allows  Italian  Protes- 
tants to  hold  the  latter.  Author  quotes 
passages  from  Luther’s  earlier  writings, 
on  points  upon  which  he  did  not  change. 

Has  Dr.  B.’s  example  for  doing  so.  Luther 
and  Henry  VIII.  Luther  and  the  Vau- 
dois.  Gradual  change  in  his  language. 

Left  Transubstantiation  uncondemned  at 
Augsburg.  Author  proceeds  to  defend 
Catholic  doctrine  against  Lutherans  and 
Saorameniarians,  by  their  mutual  argu- 
ments. Consubstantiation  declared  and 
Zuingiians  condemned  at  the  Synod  of 
Jena.  Luther’s  double  defiance  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Sacramentarians.  His  Ca- 
tholic mode  of  refuting  the  latter  exhi- 
bited. His  vanity  at  his  own  skill  in  de- 
fending the  literal  sense.  General  agree- 
ment of  the  Reformers  with  Catholics 
during  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  real 
presence.  Synod  of  Charenton.  Its  de- 
claration that  there  is  nothing  supersti- 
tious or  idolatrous  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence.  State  of  the  question. 
Opinions  of  Protestants  as  to  the  relative 
compatibility  of  Transubstantiation  and 
Consubstantiation  with  Scripture  and  rea- 
son. Zuinglius  declares  that  the  former 
is  a necessary  consequence  of  the  real 
presence.  Beza,  at  Montbeliart,  asserts 
that  it  is  roost  consonant  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  Synod  of  Czenger  agrees  with 
them,  and  asserts  the  fact  of  Transub- 
stantiation in  the  case  of  several  miracles. 
Melancthon  and  the  Synod  of  Dresden 
inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  but  sub- 
mitted afterwards  to  Luther.  The  majo- 
rity of  Protestants  assert  the  real  pre- 
sence, and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
declare  Transubstantiation  a necessary 
consequence.  Folly  of  charging  Catholic 
belief  with  absurdity.  Held  by  the  great- 
est minds.  Value  of  Dean  Swift’s  autho- 
rity. Modesty  of  classing  sages  and  saints 
among  fools.  Fenelon.  Self-sufficiency 
of  Protestants.  The  question  not  con- 
cerning superiority  of  intelligence,  but  a 
matter  of  fact,  - 372-380 
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LETTER  V. 

Dr.  B.  appeals  to  Calvin.  Calvin’s  language 
favours  the  real  presence,  yet  he  denies 
it,  and  rejects  both  the  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran doctrine.  Considers  the  former 
the  most  reasonable.  Misrepresents  and 
inveighs  against  it.  Denounces  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  Lutheran  opinion.  Con- 
demns those  who  believe  Christ  present 
only  to  contemplation.  Also  those  who 
make  the  Lord’s  Supper  a mere  sign  of 
profession.  And  those  who  acknowledge 
a communion  of  the  Spirit  only,  and  not 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  Differs 
from  all  others,  and  introduces  a new 
explanation.  Acknowledges  a presence 
of  some  kind.  Involves  himself  in  diffi- 
culties. Confesses  a real  communication 
of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood.  Admits  that 
his  human  nature  derives  a life-giving 
power  from  the  divine.  Compares  our 
spiritual  sustentation  by  the  sacrament  to 
the  reception  of  food.  Includes  three  par- 
ticulars under  the  sacrament,  viz.,  signi- 
fication, substance,  and  virtue.  Appears 
to  admit  that  Christ  is  the  substance  of 
the  Eucharist,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  His  doctrine  an  unintelligible 
somewhat,  between  the  opinions  of  Luther 
and  Zuinglius.  Attempts  to  cover  his  defi- 
cient explanation  by  declamation.  Author 
doubts  if  he  had  any  distinct  opinion. 
Further  quotations  of  his  language.  His 
arguments  against  Consubstantiation. 
Strenuous  opposition  against  the  notion 
of  ubiquity,  Point  has  been  proved,  that 
the  Reformers,  when  they  rejected  Trap- 
substantiation,  could  not  tell  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  true  doctrine  is,  380-386 

LETTER  VI. 

Protestant  pretensions  to  ancestry.  All  pre- 
ceding sects  accord  with  the  Catholic 
Church  in  some  doctrines  attacked  by  the 
Reformers.  Protestantism  a congeries  of 
opinions  taken  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  various  heretical  bodies.  Author 
proposes  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  op- 
position to  transubstantiation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  Luther. 

The  Jews  and  Christ’s  incredulous  dis- 
ciples alluded  to.  The  Gnostics.  Their 
opinion  on  the  origin  of  evil.  Condemned 
by  St.  John.  St.  Ignatius  testifies  that 
they  denied  the  real  presence,  and  re- 
jected the  Eucharist,  manes.  He  forti- 
fies his  heresy  by  Scripture.  Disputes 
with  Archelaus.  Spread  of  his  sect. 
Their  diversity ; rigid  asceticism  of  their 
elect ; rejection  of  the  chalice ; detesta- 
tion of  images,  &c.  Mahomet.  His 
hatred  of  images.  Union  of  Jews  and 
Manichseans  in  the  same.  Iconoclasm. 
Deutero-Nicene  Council.  Opinion  that 
the  Eucharist  is  the  image  of  Christ  con- 
demned. Paulicians.  Their  alliance  with 
Mahometans.  History,  migration  into  Eu- 
rope, and  introduction  ot  heresies  and  un- 
naraeable  vices.  Scotus  Erigena.  Ra- 
tramn.  Berengarius.  Contusion  and 


perplexity  of  these  heretics  like  that  of 
Protestants.  Petrobrusians.  English 
Manichseans  who  deserted  the  sacraments 
and  were  condemned  at  the  Council  of 
Oxford.  The  Albigenses,  Manichseans, 

&c.,  rejected  the  sacraments.  Wicliff. 
Bohemians  probably  did  not  err  before 
Luther’s  time.  Vaudois  likewise  ortho- 
dox. Discussion  reaches  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  - - 386-389 

LETTER  VII. 

Author  proceeds  to  proveTransubstantiation. 
Preliminary  charge  of  absurdity  has  been 
repelled.  The  Manichseans  taught  that 
the  institutions  of  the  Old  Law  proceeded 
from  the  evil  principle.  The  Catholic 
Church  condemned  this  opinion.  The 

’ institutions  of  the  Old  Law  types  of  those 
of  the  New.  The  Paschal  rite.  Con- 
firmation of  tiie  Old  Testament  with 
blood.  The  manna.  Protestant  interpre- 
tation deprives  the  types  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  their  significance,  and  degrades 
Christianity  below  Judaism.  Catholic 
interpretation  shows  the  fulfilment  of  all 
in  the  Church,  - - - 390-395 

LETTER  VIII. 

Melchisedech.  Philological  discussion  of 
Gen.  xiv.  18-20.  Anttiysis  of  the  naira- 

. tive  and  commentary  upon  the  passage. 
Psalm  cix.  explained.  St.  Paul’s  teaching 
on  the  same  subject,  Heb.  v.  11, 12.  Priest- 
hood of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  of 
Melchisedech.  Calvin’s  comments  on 
these  texts.  Judgment  of  St.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  fathers,  that  Melchisedech's 
oblation  was  a type  of  the  Eucharist. 
Christ  must  offer  himself  in  the  Eucharist 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  type  of  Melchise- 
dech’ s oblation.  History  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  in  the 
Gospels.  Harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  interpretation.  The  burden  of 
all  philosophical  difficulties  falls  upon  the 
Lutherans.  The  author  indignant  at  the 
superciliousness  of  his  antagonist,  and  of 
Dean  Swift,  - - 395-401 

LETTER  IX. 

Promise  contained  in  the  6th  chapter  of  St. 
John.  Miracle  of  the  Loaves.  Its  as- 
tonishing and  inexplicable  character.  Dis- 
course based  upon  it.  Reference  to  the 
manna.  Promise  of  Christ  to  give  his 
flesh  and  blood.  Capharnaites  understood 
him  literally.  Also  his  unbelieving  dis- 
ciples. Ana  St.  Peter,  with  the  others 
wno  remained.  Illustrations  from  differ- 
ent versions  and  comments  on  our  Sa- 
viour’s words.  Explanation  of  his  lan- 
guage after  he  perceived  they  were  scan- 
dalized. Private  explanation  to  his 
Apostles.  Application  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  St.  John  to  the  Eucharist  denied  by 
some.  Any  other  application  impossible. 
Something  promised  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  given.  Ancient  fathers  and 
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patriarchs  of  Israel  believed  m Christ. 
Instances  of  the  special  revelations  made 
to  them.  Faith  in  Christ  is  not,  then, 
eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood. 
These  are  bodily  acts,  and  not  purely 
mental.  Future  acts,  and  therefore  dis- 
tinct from  faith,  already  exercised  by  the 
Apostles.  If  this  chapter  does  not  refer 
to  the  Eucharist,  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
St.John.  Councils  and  Fathers  have  so 
interpreted  it.  No  difficulty  for  believers 
in  Consubstantiation.  Attempt  to  fix  on 
our  Saviour’s  words  a figurative  sense. 
Eastern  use  of  the  figure  of  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  a person 
for  detraction  and  robbery.  Instances 
from  Scripture,  - - - 401-406 

LETTER  X. 

Other  scriptural  views  of  the  Eucharist. 
Preparation  of  the  Disciples,  by  previous 
instruction,  to  understand  our  Saviour's 
actions.  Instructions  not  recorded.  Our 
Saviour  accustomed  to  explain  the  types 
and  prophecies  of  the  Law.  Disciples 
wellbrepared  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Eucharist.  Sublime  and  momentous 
character  of  the  time  when  it  was  institu- 
ted. His  prophetic  knowledge  that  the 
majority  of  Christians  would  believe  his 
words  in  the  literal  sense.  Philological 
exposition  of  the  several  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  discussion  of  objections. 
Universal  tradition  supports  the  literal 
sense,  opposed  only  by  hereties  already 
mentioned.  Argument  should  not  be 
needed  to  convince  a Lutheran  on  this 
point.  Dr.  B.  appears  to  adhere  to  the 
figurative  sense.  Ingenuity  of, Protestants 
in  deriving  figurative  interpretations. 
Opinion  ot  Carolostadt.  Bucer.  Lang. 
Zuinglius.  Boquin.  Luther.  CEcolam- 
adius.  Calvin.  Later  Calvinists  reported 
y Jansenius.  Burlesque  of  Luther’s 
defended  by  Campan.  Protestants  ask 
Catholics  to  give  up  their  doctrine',  with- 
out offering  another.  There  is  no  Pro- 
testant doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  His- 
torical argument  still  remains.  Temporary 
interruption  of  the  Letters,  - • 406-413 

. LETTER  XI. 

Catholics  clear  and  unanimous  in  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist.  Protestants  have 
only  a negative  opinion.  Inconsistency  of 
a Protestant  condemning  any  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  Lutherans  at  present 
without  doctrine.  Quotation  from  Dr.  B. 
on  the  effects  of  the  sacraments.  He  de- 
nies the  proposition  that  in  partaking  of 
the  sacraments  we  become  entitled  to  salr 
vation,  and  that  they  infuse  grace,  when 
the  recipient  has  no  faith.  Vagueness  of 
his  language.  Catholics  teach  that  a per- 
son may  merit  damnation  by  a valid,  but 
sacrilegious  reception  of  baptism.  The 
same  true  of  the  Eucharist.  Catholics  do 
not  hold  that  the  sacraments  infallibly  se- 
cure salvation.  Council  of  Trent  on  the 
inamissibilitv  of  justification.  Its  decision 
corroborated  by  Scripture.  Unworthy 


conduct  of  Protestants  in  calumniating  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  Real  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  the  moral  dispositions  necessary 
for  receiving  sacramental  grace.  Council 
of  Trent.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Council 
of  Narbonne.  Another  misrepresentation 
of  the  opus  operatum.  Its  true  meaning 
explained.  Passage  from  Mosheim.  Tis- 
sue of  falsehoods  concerning  the  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists  unravelled.  Maclaine's 
misrepresentations.  The  author  will  pro- 
duce Protestant  authority  for  the  opus 
operatum,  - 413-419 

LETTER  XII. 

Author’s  note  on  Dr.  B.'s  departure  for  Eu- 
rope. Doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum 
ascribes  all  the  effects  of  the  sacraments 
to  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  merits  of 
Christ.  Doctrine  of  the  opus  operantis. 
Absurdity  of  accusing  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  exalting  human  merit.  Contradic- 
tions of  the  Reformers.  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine’s  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the 
sacraments.  Calvin's  unfair  contrast  of 
the  power  of  God  with  the  sacraments. 

The  two  inseparable  in  respect  to  sacra- 
ments. Luther  occasionally  uses  Catholic 
language,  and  contradicts  Calvin.  Con- 
tradicts himself,  and  falsely  accuses  Ca- 
tholics of  holding  that  sacraments  benefit 
those  who  are  in  mortal  sin.  Calvin  ac- 
cuses the  Catholic  doctrine  of  destroying 
human  activity,  and  also  of  making  all 
depend  on  human  merit.  Unfairness  of 
Kemnitz  and  others,  in  accusing  Catholic 
divines  of  differing  from  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Luther’s  notion  of  the  sacraments 
as  visibly  preaching  the  Gospel.  Denies 
that  they  are  instrumental  causes  of  jus- 
tification, previous  to  the  year  1530.  His 
doctrine  efrer  that  period  to  be  regarded 
as  nearer  the  truth.  Defends  baptismal 
regeneration  and  the  opus  operatum.  His 
fickleness.  Threat  of  recantation.  Augs- 
burg Confession  respecting  baptism. 
Kemnitz  against  the  Anabaptists,  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  Summary  of 
scriptural  proof  of  the  opus  operatum  in 
the  sacraments.  Justin  Martyr  and  Ter- 
tilllian.  The  whole  body  of  the  primitive 
church  might  be  cited.  Supercilious  and 
anti-scriptural,  character  of  objections 
against  the  use  of  material  elements  in 
effecting  miraculous  changes.  Manner 
in  which  sacraments  operate,  • 419-424 

LETTER  XIII. 

Summary  of  points  proved.  Dr.  B.  con- 
demns a doctrine  held  by  no  one,  that  the 
sacraments  produce  their  effects  without 
proper  dispositions.  Misled  by  the  for- 

§enea  of  Protestant  theologians.  Our 
aviour's  language  to  Nicodemuson  bap- 
tism and  regeneration  discussed.  Catho- 
lics hold  the  necessity  of  faith.  Quota- 
tion from  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  soul  for  baptism.  Dishonest 
assertion,  that  the  Church  makes  the 
external  rite  of  baptism  regeneration. 
Rhetorical  passage  concerning  Cortez 
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and  Pizarro.  Consent  necessary  to  bap- 
tism. Fallacies  based  on  the  notion  that 
justice  is  inamissible.  Difference  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  Unmeaning 
and  inexplicable  character  of  infant  bap- 
tism, except  on  the  Catholic  hypothesis. 
Discourteous  language  towards  Catholics 
and  Hinkeliles.  Author  has  proved  that 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  ia 
scriptural,  that  Protestants  have  no  doc- 
trine, and  that  his  antagonist  can  obtain 
no  advantage  over  the  Hinkelites  by  the 

' help  of  the  Reformers,  - - 425-431 

LETTER  XIV. 

Dr.  B.’s  profession  of  agreement  with  other 
Protestant  churches.  Doctrine  of  election. 
Confirmation.  His  description  brings  it 
within  his  definition  of  a sacrament. 
Church  government.  Boast  of  republic- 
anism. This  tested  by  statistical  facts. 
Relations  of  several  churches  to  civil 
powers.  Luther’s  acknowledgment  of  a 
right  of  visitation  in  the  civil  magistrate. 
Philip’ 8 polygamy.  Tyranny  over  the 
reforming  preachers,  - • 431-435 

LETTER  XV* 

Cry  of  the  republic  in  danger.  Dr.  B.’s 
contrast  between  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
churches.  Consent  of  ministers  to  dis- 
cipline. Catholic  clergy  take  their  vows 
voluntarily.  Liberty  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression. Enjoyed  also  by  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Protestant  communions  of  Europe 
under  civil  authority.  Poverty  of  Lutheran 
and  Catholic  clergy.  Resentment  at  the 
charge  of  differing  less  than  other  Protes- 
tants from  Catholics.  Free  enjoyment  of 
the  precedence  in  destroying  unity,  and 
abandoning  the  faith  of  the  Church,  con- 
ceded to  Lutherans.  Luther’s  open  pro- 
clamation of  the  similarity  of  his  sect  to 
the  Church.  Opposite  facts  only  prove  the 
self-contradiction  of  the  Reformers.  Boast 
of  having  purged  the  Church  of  corrup- 
tion. Moral  tendency  of  the  Catholic  and 
Lntheran  doctrines  of  justification  con- 
trasted. Erasmus’s  biting  satire  of  evan- 
gelical morals.  Calumnies  against  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Irregularities  of  a portion  no 
argument  against  the  great  body.  No 
cause  for  exultation  in  the  destructive 
work  of  the  Reformers,  - - 435-438 

LETTER  XVI. 

Boast  of  differing  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  persecuting  spirit.  Luther’s  oppo- 
sition to  the  persecution  of  the  Munster 
fanatics.  His  doctrine  on  unlawfulness  of 
resisting  the  Turks.  Dr.  B.  would  pro- 
bably disagree  with  him.  Defence  of 
one’s  religion  by  arms  a natural  right. 
Indefinite  use  of  terms  “intolerance” 
and  “toleration.”  Luther’s  martyr-spirit. 
Catholics  acted  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  Luther  acted  at  Worms.  Luther’s 
bursts  of  fanatical  rage  against  the  Pope. 
Prophecies  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Turk- 
ish power  and  the  Papacy.  Unfortunate 


issue  of  Protestant  predictions.  Luther’s 
high  opinion  of  his  prayers.  Prophetical 

£ift  claimed  for  him,  and  laughed  at  by 
Irasmus.  Luther  writes  to  tne  princes 
to  incite  them  against  the  fanatics.  Mos- 
heim’s  view  ot  the  subject.  Tolerant 
spirit  of  Luther  shown  in  his  language 
toward  Zuinglius.  Kind  wishes  toward 
George,  Duke  of  Saxony.  League  of 
Smalcald.  Advocates  resort  to  arms. 
Opinion  of  the  Swiss  on  Luther’s  tolera- 
tion. Maledictions  against  the  men  of 
Zurich.  Probability  of  Luther’s  princi- 
ples producing  religious  toleration.  Pre- 
varication of  Protestants  concerning  a 
general  council.  Their  disposition  for 
war.  False  assertion,  that  they  acted  in 
self-defence  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Confederation  continues  after  Luther’s 
death.  Protestant  princes  aggressors,  on 
Mosheim’s  testimony.  Dr.  Bachman  an- 
swered, - - , * 438-444 

LETTER  XVII. 

Robertson’s  testimony  to  Lutheran  persecu- 
tion, U lric  of  W urtemburgh , his  expulsion 
from  his  duchy  for  tyranny,  and  violent 
restoration  by  tne  Protestant  princes.  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria’s  dread  of  the  League  of 
Smalcald.  Refusal  of  the  League  to  aid 
Francis,  King  of  France.  Power  of  the  Pro- 
testants at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  No  signs 
of  persecution  as  yet.  Protestant  city  of 
Geslar  protected  from  the  just  punishment 
of  its  robberies.  Vengeance  against 
Henry  of  Brunswick.  Contrast  of  the 
assertions  of  Dr.  B.  and  of  Robertson. 
League  renounces  allegiance  to  the  impe- 
rial chamber.  Luther’s  reception  at 
Worms,  as  described  in  history,  and  Dr. 

B.’s  poetical  representation.  Robertson’s 
description  of  the  haughty  bearing  of  the 
Protestants  at  Worms.  No  persecution 
suffered  by  Lutherans  to  the  period  of 
Luther’s  death.  Arming  of  the  Catholics 
a measure  of  self-defence.  Formidable 
force  of  the  persecuted  Lutherans.  Trea- 
ties of  Augsburg  and  Passau.  Intole- 
rance of  Lutherans  in  excluding  other 
Protestants  from  the  benefits  of  them. 
Lutherans  least  persecuted  of  all  reli- 
gious bodies.  Testimony  of  history  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  reformers,  - 444-448 

LETTER  XVIII. 

Sketch  of  the  military,  political,  and  religious 
history  of  Prussia.  Creation  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  Prussia  a barbarous  and  ido- 
latrous country  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Irruption  of  the  Prussians  into  Poland. 
Conquest  of  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic 
knignts.  Insurrection  and  civil  wars. 
Establishment  of  Teutonic  supremacy. 
Junction  of  the  Teutonic  and  Livonian 
orders,  and  increase  of  territory.  Re- 
verses, and  cession  of  a province  to  Po- 
land. Appeal  of  the  Grand  Master  to  the 
great  powers,  decision  in  his  favour,  and 
refusal  of  the  King  of  Poland  to  submit. 
Election  of  Albert,  his  war  with  Sigis- 
mund,  truce  concluded,  treacherous  con- 
duct, and  stratagem  for  subverting  the 
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faith  of  the  order,  and  ignominious  com- 

Eact  with  Sigismund.  Albert  renounces 
is  grand  mastership,  swears  fealty  to 
Sigismund,  violates  nis  vow  of  celibacy, 
ana  changes  the  commanders  of  his 
order  into  laical  barons.  Renunciation  of 
the  Catholic  religion  by  these  perjured 
knights,  and  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism. Catholic  churches  in  Prussia  occu- 
pied by  Lutherans,  monuments  of  tolera- 
tion. Lutheran  and  Anglican  toleration 
compared.  Prussia  ana  Massachusetts. 
Lutheranism  invariably  intolerant.  Sigis- 
mund II.,  and  his  mistress  Barbara  Radzi- 
will.  Lutherans  espouse  her  cause.  Pil- 
lage of  the  archbishopric  of  Riga.  Poland  re- 
mains Catholic,  and  Lutheranism  tolerated 


during  Sigismund’ s life.  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern.  Joachim’s  pecuniary  motives  for 
embracing  Lutheranism.  Acquires  title 
to  Prussia,  and  obtains  other  territories. 
Aggrandizement  of  his  successors.  Colo- . 
nizing  with  Protestants  after  the  thirty 
years’  war,  by  Frederick  William,  ana 
further  increase  of  territory.  His  son 
f rederick  created  king  of  Prussia,  by  Leo- 
pold of  Austria.  Frederick  William,  and 
nis  peculiar  discipline  of  the  clergy.  Fre- 
derick the  Great.  Incorporation  of  seve- 
ral millions  of  Catholics  into  his  kingdom. 
Saying  in  regard  to  Calvinistic,  Lutheran, 
and  Catholic  worship.  Tolerates,  but 
plunders  the  Church.  Frederick  and  the 
Bishop  of  Warm ia.  Period  of  Frederick 
William  II.  noticed.  Frederick  William 
III.  His  bigotry  and  perfidy.  Amalga- 
mation of  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  church- 
es. Legal  and  military  enforcement  of 
his  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Alliance  with 
Napoleon  in  his  prosperity,  and  speedy 
desertion  of  him  in  adversity.  Violation 
of  his  oaths  and  treaties  in  regard  to  his 
Catholic  subjects.  Of  his  promise  of  a 
constitution.  Cruelty  towards  his  sister, 
and  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Coethen,  on  their 
conversion.  Persecution  of  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  nobles,  and  perfidious  chicanery 
towards  the  Holy  See,  • • 448-454 


LETTER  XIX. 

Examination  transferred  to  Denmark.  Chris- 
tiern  the  Cruel,  the  Nero  of  the  North, 
and  apostle  of  Lutheranism.  Instances  of 
bis  cruelty.  Murder  of  the  Swedish 
senate,  and  the  relations  of  Gustavus 
Vasa.  Extract  from  Mosheim,  sketching 
the  history  of  his  reforming  measures. 
His'states  depose  him  as  a tyrant,  alleging 
his  attempts  against  the  Catholic  religion 
among  his  acts  of  criminal  despotism. 
Moshelm’s  sketch  of  Frederick.  Contra- 
dictions. Cautious  policy  of  this  prince. 
Gradual  preparation  for  an  assault  on  the 
Church.  Christiem  III.  attacks  the 
bishops.  Manner  of  acquiring  their  pos- 
sessions by  gifts  for  the  service  of  religion, 
increased  by  frugality  and  industry.  Their 
lands  reclaimed  from  barrenness  and  high- 
ly cultivated,  while  the  estates  of  tne 
nobility  were  impoverished  by  neglect. 
Their  obligation  to  build  castles.  Natural 
and  necessary  acquisition  of  temporal  ju- 


risdiction. Bishops  the  firmest . barrier 
against  despotism.  Mosheim’s  and  Ma- 
claine’s views  of  the  spoliation  of  the 
bishops.  Mosheim’s  assertion  that  the 
property  was  restored  to  its  lawful  own- 
ers. The  Church  had  had  legal  possession 
two  hundred  years.  Parallel  case  from 
history  of  Maryland.  Church  property 
thrown  as  a sop  to  stop  the  clamours  of 
the  turbulent  Danish  nobility.  Dr.  B. 
challenged  to  show  when  Lutherans  were 

Sersecuted  by  Catholics  in  Denmark. 

losheim’s  false  assertion  that  the  bishops 
appropriated  a part  of  the  royal  patrimony. 
Distinction  between  the  religious  andpoli- 
tical  reformation  of  the  Church.  Truth 
escapes.  Motive  of  the  Reformation,  cu- 
pidity. Firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  bishops 
causes  them  to  be  sacrificed.  Danish  mo- 
narch takes  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy.  Catholics  in  that  country  in 
a state  of  degradation  and  humiliation. 

Dr.  B.  rebuked  for  his  ignorance  or  misre- 
presentation of  history,  - - 454-458 

LETTER  XX. 

History  of  Lutheranism  in  Sweden.  Chris- 
tiern  the  Cruel,  King  of  Sweden.  Opposed 
by  the  senate  and  higher  clergy  for  his 
tyrannical  character ; he  invites  them  to  a 
banquet  and  murders  them.  Wishes  to 
strengthen  his  despotism  by  overthrowing 
the  Catholic  religion.  Invites  Lutheran 
preachers.  Olaus  Petri.  History  of  Gus- 
tavus Vasa:  his  escape  and  wanderings ; 
adoption  of  Lutheranism  and  return  in 
disguise  to  Sweden.  The  miners  of  Dale- 
carlia.  Their  noble  qualities  and  devotion 
to  their  faith.  Gustavus  excites  them  to 
revolt.  Author’s  early  admiration  of  his 
favourite  hero.  Success  of  the  enterprise. 
Election  to  the  crown.  Proclaims  himself 
a Lutheran.  Begins  reforming  measures 
and  spoliation  of  the  Church.  Attacks 
the  political  liberties  of  his  kingdom. 
Feller's  judgment  of  his  motive  for  intro- 
ducing Lutheranism.  Frederick  and  Gus- 
tavus, cunning  imitators  of  the  Nero  of 
the  North.  Berault’s  severe  censure  of 
Gustavus.  Adoption  of  Lutheranism  re- 
commended at  the  Convention  of  Weste- 
raas,  and  forced  on  the  nation  against  the 
wishes  of  a majority,  by  threats  and  craft. 
Author  sustains  his  assertions  by  Mos- 
heim. Maclaine’s  eulogy  of  Gustavus. 
Vociferations  against  the  bishops.  Resis- 
tance of  the  brave  Dalecarlians  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  ancient  leader.  Their 
subjugation,  and  the  ruin  of  liberty  and 
Catholicity  in  Sweden.  Increased  power 
and  hereditary  title  vested  in  Gustavus. 

His  death.  Thus  far,  Lutherans  protected 
and  Catholics  persecuted  in  Sweden. 
History  continued.  Eric  XIV.  His  crimes, 
despotism,  and  deposition.  While  the 
Swedish  monarchs  are  extinguishing 
Catholicity,  Sigismund  of  Poland  gives 
civil  rights  to  Catholics.  John  III.  finds 
the  kingdom  at  a low  ebb.  Becomes  a 
Catholic.  Takes  measures  to  induce  the 
nation  to  return  to  Catholic  unity.  Meets 
with  opposition.  Vacillates,  and  renounces 
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his  faith.  Sigismund  a Catholic.  Dis- 
liked for  that  reason.  Makes  bis  uncle 
viceroy.  He  revolts.  Becomes  King  of 
Sweden,  with  the  title  of  Charles  IX. 
Sigismund  loses  his  crown  through  his 
devotion  to  the  faith.  Forfeits  his  claim 
to  the  Russian  crown  for  the  same  reason. 

As  King  of  Poland,  suffers  an  invasion 
from  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  drives  him 
from  his  kingdom,  overruns  two- thirds  of 
Germany,  and  falls  at  Lutzen.  Violent 
persecutions  of  Catholics  by  this  prince, 
and  base,  hypocritical  affectation  of  piety. 
Christina.  Her  splendid  talents  and  ac- 
quirements. Abdication  of  her  crown,  and 
return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Charles 
X.  Charles  XI.  a despot  and  persecutor 
of  Catholic  priests.  Charles  XII.  indiffe- 
rent. His  successors.  Gustavus  III. 
ameliorates  the  condition  of  Catholics. 

Dr.  B.’s  fictions  dissipated.  Succes- 
sion from  Gustavus  IV.  to  Bemadotte. 

His  abjuration  of  the  Catholic  religion  to 

fain  the  crown.  Catholic  Church  in 
tockholm.  Author’s  readiness  to  give 
further  satisfaction,  if  his  antagonist  de- 
sires it.  He  has  acted  in  self-defence 
against  an  unprovoked  assault,  - 458-463 

LETTER  XXI. 

Comparison  of  Lutherans  and  Catholics  in 
respect  to  sacerdotal  power  and  liturgical 
pomp.  Lutherans  teach  the  derivation  of 
the  ministerial  commission, from  Christ, 
by  ordination  and  mission.  Pretence  of 
an  electing  power  in  the  people  has  no 
force  in  regard  to  Lutherans  of  Germany. 
Ordinary  and  extraordinary  mission. 
Luther’s  claim  to  the  latter.  Demand  of 
proofs  of  the  same  from  the  Anabaptists, 
and  censure  of  unlawful  preaching. 
Catholic  priests  claim  no  other  power. 
Pomp  and  splendour  a matter  of  indiffe- 
rence in  the  Catholic  Church.  Useful, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Moses 
and  Solomon.  Unmeaning  tirade  against 
overgrown  hierarchy,  tested  by  statistical 
facts.  Proportion  of  prelates  and  clergy 
to  people  in  several  churches.  Boast  of 
poverty.  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  poorer  than  the  Lutheran.  Pro- 
testants in  Europe  poorer  than  the  Catho- 
lic Church  formerly  was,  because  they 
allowed  the  princes  to  plunder  ecclesiasti- 
cal property.  Difference  between  Catho- 
lic prelates  and  Protestant  preachers, 
when  opposition  to  a monarch  is  neces- 
sary. Wealth  of  the  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton, and  imposing  splendour  of  his  cathe- 
dral. Magnificent  decorations  of  pure 
Lutheran  churches.  Question  whether 
Lutherans  withhold  the  word  of  God  from 
the  people.  Dr.  Bachman  cannot  prove 
that  the  Bible  of  Protestants  is  the  word 
of  God.  The  Church  withholds  the  Pro- 
testant Bible,  but  not  God’s  word.  Lu- 
therans give  the  people  the  Bible  that 
they  may  abuse  it  by  framing  their  own 
religion  from  it.  The  Church  gives  them 
the  pure  word  of  God.  Expressions  of 
personal  respect  towards  Dr.  Bachman, 
and  farewell,  ...  463-468 


EXPLANATION  OF  A PASSAGE  CITED  FROM  TER- 
TULLIAN  AGAINST  TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Reason  for  explaining  this  passage.  Fre- 
quency of  explanation  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  Introductory  remarks.  IfTer- 
tullian  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
his  opinion  of  no  weight.  Illustration  from 
his  Montanist  opinions.  Early  writers 
witnesses,  and  the  majority  outweigh  in- 
dividuals. Writer’s  sense  not  to  be  taken 
from  isolated  passages.  Instance  of  an 
atheist  proving  from  the  Scriptures  that 
there  is  no  Goa.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  peculiarities  of  style.  Author  could 
produce  three  other  passages  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  one  in  question.  Yet,  Ter- 
tullian’s  Catholicity  in  this  doctrine  un- 
questionable. Passages  quoted.  Mr.  Ra- 
tio’s translation.  Condemned  by  the  au- 
thor. It  makes  our  Saviour  to  have  said 
the  words,  “ id  est  figura  corporis  mei” — 
adding  to  Scripture.  They  are  Tertul- 
lian’s  words,  not  our  Saviour’s.  Tertul- 
lian  does  not  say  Christ  made  bread  the 
figure  of  his  body,  but  his  body.  Terlul- 
liun’s  object  to  refute  Marcion’s  notion  of 
aphantastic  body.  Proves  that  Christ  sub- 
stituted the  reality  for  the  figures  of  the 
old  law.  According  to  Ratio’s  interpre- 
tation, his  argument  irrelevant.  Rapidity 
and  irregularity  of  his  style.  Parallel  pas- 
sages. Author’s  translation.  Confirma- 
tory quotations  from  Tertullian.  He 
teaches  the  real  presence  elsewhere. 
Caution  and  reserve  of  early  writers  in 
speaking  of  the  Christian  mysteries.  Cus- 
tom of  private  persons  keeping  the  blessed 
sacrament.  Tertullian’s  language  on  this 
subject.  On  the  reverential  care  of  the 
blessed  sacrament.  Origen  on  the  same. 
Tertullian’s  argument  on  the  resurrection 
derived  from  the  reception  of  Christ’s  true 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist.  Lan- 
guage on  communicating  the  manufactu- 
rers of  idols.  Another  passage  quoted 
and  explained.  Testimony  of  the  Church 
not  dependent  on  ambiguous  passages. 
Tcrtullian’s  faith  respecting  the  real  pre- 
sence always  unsuspected.  Summary  and 
conclusion,  * 469-474 

LETTERS  TO  MR.  WADDELL  ON  INTENTION. 

Introductory  letter  of  B.  C. 

LETTER  I. 

Reluctance  of  the  editors  of  the  Miscellany 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  Mr.  Waddell. 
Author’s  thanks  for  his  polite  and  courte- 
ous expressions.  Specimens  of  Mr.  Wad- 
dell’s style.  Finds  fault  with  B.  C.  for 
not  defining  the  doctrine  of  intention  in 
letters  to  Bishop  Bowen.  Author  under- 
took merely  to  defend  the  Church  from 
aspersions.  Is  charged  with  denying  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Waddell’s 
opinion  on  the  propriety  of  learning  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  from  Catholics.  Interpo- 
lation. Further  compliments  to  Catholic 
priests.  Charge  of  perjury.  Reasons  for 
suspecting  the  motives  of  such  Catechists 
as  Mr.  Waddell,  and  avoiding  to  answer 
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their  queries.  Advantages  furnished  by 
him  to  the  author.  Consequences  de- 
duced by  him  from  the  doctrine  of  inten- 
tion. Author’s  purpose  of  replying  to  him, 

474-479 

LETTER  II. 

Correctness  of  Mr.  W.’s  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  intention  examined.  He  re- 
fuses to  admit  Catholic  testimony.  Quotes 
Bellarmine  as  a witness,  whose  testimony 
may  therefore  be  taken.  Comparison  of 
bis  definitions  with  those  of  Mr.  W.  The 
latter  asserts  that  the  intention  must  be 
actual,  and  have  in  view  the  end  proposed 
by  the  Church.  Contradicted  by  Bellar- 
mine and  Hornihold.  Defect  of  faith  and 
charity  does  not  nullify  sacraments.  Lu- 
ther’s opinion.  Contrary  opinion  repeat- 
edly condemned.  Actual  and  virtual  at- 
tention. Former  not  necessary,  or  always 
possible,  but  becoming ; latter,  necessary. 

Mr.  Waddell’s  self-confidence,  479-484 

LETTER  III. 

Mr.  W.  does  not  understand  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  His  consequences  flow  from  his 
own  statement  only  . His  great  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  use  made  of  it  heretofore. 
Polite  defiance  of  the  “ Miscellany.” 
Quotes  imperfectly  from  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine, and  appears  to  know  nothing  of  his 
works.  Argument  of  the  latter  concern- 
ing justification.  He  supports  the  propo- 
sition that  no  man  can  be  assured  of  his 
justification  with  the  certainty  of  faith,  by 
the  argument  that  he  cannot  have  that 
species  of  certainty  of  the  reality  of  the 
sacraments  he  receives.  Distinction  be- 
tween certainty  based  on  faith,  that  based 
on  evidence,  and  .that  arising  from  circum- 
stances. We  cannot  have  the  two  for- 
mer, but  may  have  the  latter,  respecting 
particular  sacraments.  Blunder  concern- 
ing Council  of  Florence.  Eugenius  IV. 
and  the  “ Decretum  pro  Armenis.”  Brief 
statement  of  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Nine  instances  in  which  the  form 
and  matter  of  baptism  might  be  used  with- 
out producing  the  sacramental  effect. 
Omission  of  important  words  of  the  canon 
of  Trent.  The  Church  requires  virtual 
intention  as  necessary,  but  recommends 
the  best  dispositions.  Sacramental  effi- 
cacy of  the  acts  of  a devout  priest  and  an 
infidel  priest  the  same.  Case  of  a mali- 
cious unbeliever  giving  baptism  to  a dying 
child.  His  want  of  power  to  prevent  the 
sacramental  effect.  Certainty  of  testimo- 
ny and  of  circumstances  exists  in  regard 


to  sacraments,  in  each  special  case.  Ima- 
ginary consequences  of  defect  of  intention. 
These  follow  from  an  hypothesis  rejected 
by  Catholics,  - - - 484-489 

letter  nr. 

Quotation  from  Mr.  W.  on  the  rubrics.  De- 
nies that  the  Church  guards  against  a ma- 
licious intention.  Thinks  this  not  a defect, 
but  property.  His  mistake  corrected. 
Case  of  particles  lying  hid,  or  on  a remote 
part  of  the  altar,  explained.  Illustration 
from  supposed  case  of  a child  on  whom 
the  water  falls  from  another  who  is  bap- 
tized. Case  of  a priest  intending  to  con- 
secrate ten  out  of  eleven  wafers  before 
him.  Illustration  from  the  case  of  water 
poured  on  eleven  children,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  baptizing  ten  of  them.  Such  acts 
irrational,  wicked,  and  inefficacious.  Sa- 
crament of  matrimony.  Supposed  evils 
from  the  denial  of  intention  at  contract- 
ing marriage.  Citation  from  Bishop  Bur- 
net. Errors  of  the  latter.  Incorrect  state- 
ments of  Mr.  W.  Apparent  consent 
considered  as  proof  of  a real  intention,  un- 
less set  aside  by  clear  evidence,  - 489-493 

LETTER  V. 

Further  quotations,  and  recapitulation  of 
points  previously  treated.  Author  has  no 
expectation  of  convincing  or  silencing  his 
antagonist.  Assertion  that  lay-Catholics 
do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  intention. 
Vituperation  of  Bishop  Challoner  and  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Calumniating  temper  of 
the  Protestant  press,  • • 493-497 

LETTER  VI. 

Mr.  Waddell’s  contradictions.  Choice  and 
elegant  extracts  from  his  pamphlet.  Con- 
clusion, - - - 497-501 

LETTER  TO  A LADY  ON  MR.  BEDELL’S  OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

Extract  of  Mr.  Bedell’s  note  to  Bickersteth. 
Misrepresentation  of  Bishop  England’s 
language  by  the  note-maker.  Confusion  of 
terms.  Hts  principal  proposition  contra- 
dicted by  Berkley.  Appearance  of  an- 
gels in  human  form.  Similarity  to  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord  under  the  sacra- 
mental specjes.  Communion  in  one  kind. 

The  wafer.  Consubstantiation  held  by 
some  modern  Lutherans.  Distinction  be- 
tween this  and  transubstantiation.  Mr. 
Bedell’s  doctrine  more  unintelligible  than 
all  others.  Motives  for  noticing  his  re- 
marks, and  conclusion,  - - 502-505 
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LETTERS  TO  DR.  BOWEN. 


Catechism,  - 19-26 

LETTERS  ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A PROTES- 
TANT CATECHISM. 

LETTER  I. 

Reason  for  addressing  Bishop  Bowen ; enu- 
meration of  twenty-eight  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Catholic  doctrine.  Grounds  for 
requesting  he  would  withdraw  his  sanction 
from  the  publication,  &c.,  - - 26-30 

LETTER  II. 

Misrepresentation  of  doctritle  and  practices, 
in  twenty-five  other  instances,  making 
fifty-three  upon  the  whole,  with  explana- 
tions, - - - - 30-35 

LETTER  III. 

Inconsistencies  of  the  Catechism  exhibited 
and  explained  in  six  instances,  • 35-40 

LETTER  IV. 

Farther  inconsistencies  and  contradictions* 
of  the  Catechism  in  five  other  instances,  40-45 

LETTER  V. 

The  same  subject  continued.  The  Pro- 
testant Church  not  before  the  so-called 
Reformation.  The  English  Protestant 
Church  always  persecuting.  Prayer  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  . Seven  new  incon- 
sistencies, - 46-51 

LETTER  VI. 

The  same  subject  continued.  Three  new 
inconsistencies.  The  Latin  Liturgy  not 
unreasonable.  Catholic  customs  neither 
idolatrous  nor  superstitious,  - • 51-56 

LETTER  VIL 

The  same  subject  continued.  Two  new 
inconsistencies.  The  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation  not  contradictory  to  Scrip- 
ture. Origin  of  the  Sacramentarian  con- 
test, ....  - 56-61 

letter  vm. 

The  same  subject  continued.  Five  new 
inconsistencies.  The  doctrine  of  Txan- 
substantiation  does  not  contradict  our 
senses,  nor  our  reason,  - - 61-69 

LETTER  IX. 

The  same  subject.  Six  new  inconsistencies, 
making  thirty-two  in  all.  Absolution, 


Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders,  Matri- 
mony, Celibacy,  Abstinence.  Curious 
extract  from  the  book  of  Homilies,  on 
fish-eating,  ....  69-73 

LETTER  X. 

Historical  mistakes  of  the  little  book.  Con- 
tradictions of  Popes  and  Councils.  Pope 
Liberius.  Curious  mistakes  about  the 
early  Councils ; concerning  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Popes  in  the  early  ages,  &c. 

Ten  mistakes,  - - - 73-76 

LETTER  XI. 

Same  ^subject.  Mistake  about  suburban 
churches;  and  extent  of  jurisdiction. 
Whether  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  superior  to  the  Apostles.  Six  new 
inaccuracies,  - 77-80 

letter  xn. 

The  same  subject.  Distinction  between 
doctrine  and  opinion.  No  doctrinal  dif- 
ference in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Curious  and  strange  assertions  respecting 
the  English  Church  and  Pope  Gregory. 
Extraordinary  assertions' respecting  per- 
secutions by  Catholics.-  About  a do?en 
new  inaccuracies.  Not  less  than  thirty 
in  the  whole,  ....  81-85 

LETTER  XIII. 

Origin  of  the  Catechism.  Intended  for  the 
nurseries  of~  Irish  aldermen  and  other 
corporators.  Description  of  the  mode  by 
which  Orange  ascendeiicy  is  maintained 
in  Ireland.  Insulting  and  unbecoming 
language  of  the  little  production.  Appeal 
to  Bishop  Bowen  ana  the  ladies  to  with- 
draw it  from  circulation,  • • 85-88 

LETTERS  IN  REPLY  TO  ESSAYS  OF  11  PROTESTANT 

CATHOLIC.” 

LETTER  I. 

It  was  neither  indelicate  nor  unkind  to 
Bishop  Bowen,  to  publish  a vindication  of 
Catholic  doctrines  and  practices,  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  little  Protestant 
Catechism.  Curious  absurdity  of  the 
name,  *4  Protestant  Catholic  !**  Upon 
principle,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
cannot  be  called  Catholic,  neither  could 
the  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches, 
because  they  are  a minority  of  Christen- 
dom. The  same  result  will  follow,  even 
if  the  eastern  separatists  be  united  to 
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them.  The  Church  in  communion  with 
the  Pope  is  Catholic.  Upon  the  testimony 
of  her  adversaries,  her  tenets  will  be  found 
correct  and  Catholic.  Extraordinary  as- 
sertion of  the  Book  of  Homilies,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christendom  was  idola- 
trous during  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
years.  Some  consequences  of  this  very 
strange  assertion,  - - • 89-94 

LETTER  II. 

Different  opportunities  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant knowing  the  doctrines  of  each 
other  in  America.  Confidence  of  ‘‘  Pro- 
testant Catholic.”  His  attack  on  B.  C. : 
his  denial  that  Catholics  were  misrepre- 
sented in  the  little  Catechism..  Exact 
statement  of  the  question  and  cause  of  the 
present  letters.  Captious  sensitiveness 
of  “ Protestant  Catho  lie.”  His  unwarrant- 
ed additions  to  B.  C.’s  expressions.  His 
misrepresentations  of  a petition  in  the 
litany.  Unfounded  conclusion  respecting 
the  call  for  mercy  to  angels  and  saints. 
Festivals  and  collects  of  angels  and  saints 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of 
America  and  of  England.  Inconsistency 
of  members  of  those  churches,  in  charging  7 
the  honour  of  those  blessed  saints  as  a 
crime  in  Catholics.  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, and  Catholics  more  consistent,  • 94-98 

LETTER  III. 

Charge  against  Catholics,  that  they  pray  to 
angels  and  saints  to  save  them  by  their 
merits.  Division  of  the  charge.  Prayer 
to  a creature,  if  considered  as  divine 
homage,  is  idolatry.  Catholics  do  not  pay 
such  nomage.  Prayer  might  be  made  to  a 
fellow-creature,  as  an  entreaty  for  such 
help  as  that  creature  can  bestow.  Ca- 
tholics make  this  distinction.  Equivoca- 
tion of  “ Protestant  Catholic.”  Catholics 
do  not  adore  the  blessed  Virgin  or  blessed 
spirits,  but  do  invoke  them  to  adore  God. 
Mistranslation  of  a prayer,  and  false  sug- 
gestion and  interpolation  of  “Protestant 
Catholic,”  to  represent  the  Catholics  as 
placing  Christ  and  the  saints  upon  an 
equality  as  intercessors.  Upon  his  princi- 
ples, Protestants  who  ask  others  to  pray 
tor  them  must  be  idolaters.  St.  Paul 
asked  the  prayers  of  persons  who  were  at 
a great  distance,  and  invisible  to  him. 
What  idolatry  is.  No  evidence  that  Ca- 
tholics askea  to  be  saved  through  the 
merits  of  angels,  nor  is  it  a fact.  Catholics 
consider  it  a heresy  to  assert  that  a person 
is  saved  by  the  merits  of  saints,  or  by  his 
own  merits.  Doctrine  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  upon  this  subject.  Man  is  saved 
only  through  the  merits  and  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Collects  of  the  Missal  ex- 
plained. Dishonesty  of  “ Protestant  Ca- 
tholic” exhibited,  - - - 99-104 

LETTER  IV. 

Explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  merit.  How 
man,  after  justification  through  Christ, 
becomes  meritorious.  Merit  of  man  very 
different  from  that  of  Christ.  What  is 


required  that  a man  should  be  meritorious. 
Chapter  of  the  Council  of  Trent  thereon. 
Decree  concerning  the  invocation  of  saints. 
Doctrine  concerning  sacrifice  in  honour  of 
saints.  Misrepresentation  by  “ Protes- 
tant Catholic”  on  these  topics.  Extraor- 
dinary assertions  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  re- 
garding Catholics.  Cause  of  much  preju- 
dice in  America  against  Catholics,  her 
having  been  a British  colony.  Hoadley’s 
opinion  concerning  the  grounds  of  pardon 
and  salvation.  His  vindication  of  man’s 
merits ; does  not  strip  God  of  his  honour. 

His  testimony  for  wonts  of  supererogation. 

Yet  he  attacks  Catholics,  -•  - 105-110 

LETTER  V* 

Correct  view  of  Catholic  doctrine,  respecting 
' prayer  to  angels  and  saints.  Christ  alone 
the  mediator  of  atonement.  What  is 
meant  by  merits  of  saints.  They  are  not 
mediators  of  atonement,  though  they  are 
intercessors.  Farther  misrepresentation 
by  “ Protestant  Catholic.”  His  sophistry 
in  confounding  mediation  with  interces- 
sion. His  pain  regarding  the  'supposed 
idolatry  of  worshipping  the  blessed  Virgin. 

The  laity’s  directory  no  authority.  His 
various  garblings  and  misrepresentation 
of  its  meaning.  It  does  not  prove  or  en- 
courage idolatry.  His  vain  attempts  to 
prove  it  by  the  Missal.  He  misrepresents 
the  invocation  by  calling  it  adoration. 
Collyridians,  who  adored  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, condemned  as  heretics  on  that  ac- 
count by  Catholics.  Absurdity  of  assum- 
ing that  invocation  supposes  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience  in  those  invoked. 
Attributes  of  bodies  after  the  resurrection 
declared  by  Christ  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
angelic  substances,  ...  110-116 

LETTER  VI. 

Worship  of  images.  Differences  of  Protes- 
tants upon  the  subject.  Admissions  of 
“ Protestant  Catholic”  favourable  to 
Catholics.  His  opinion  of  a passage  in 
the  Southern  Review.  Why  the  article 
containing  that  passage  was  obnoxious. 
More  garbling.  Twelve  points  of  agree- 
ment between  “ Protestant  Catholic’Y  and 
B.  C.  Veneration  of  images  not  obliga- 
tory upon  a Catholic.  WTiat  his  obliga- 
tion is.  Value  of  Father  Paul's  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Decree  of  the 
Council  regarding  images.  Garbling 
thereof  by  “ Protestant  Catholic,”  who 
did  not  follow  either  Father  Paul  or  the 
original,  - - - - 116-120 

LETTER  VII. 

Five  distinct  untruths,  in  a short  statement 
regarding  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas. 
Grounds  of  the  statement  of  the  angelic 
Doctor.  Attempt  to  show  Bellarmine  in 
contradiction  to  St.  Thomas.  Bellar- 
mine's  doctrine.  His  assent  to. the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Thomas.  Catholic  mode  of 
worshipping  images  explained  by  a statute 
of  North  Carolina,  to  prevent  disrespect  to 
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the  statue  of  General  Washington.  Exact 
statement  of  Catholic  doctrine.  More 
garbling.  Palpable  shifting,  so  as  dis- 
honestly to  substitute  one  class  of  images 
for  another.  False  imputation  that  the 
Catholics  adore  images  of  the  Virgin  and 
other  saints.  Distinction  made  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  Catholics,  between 
the  images  of  Christ  and  those  of  saints. 
Dishonest  process  of  argument  from  affect- 
ing to  destroy  this  distinction.  Contradic- 
tions of  Protestant  Catholic,”  - 121-126 

letter  vm, 

N at  ure  of  Pagan  idolatry.  Statement  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin.  Competency  of  St. 
Augustine  as  a witness.  Mistake  of  con- 
sidering Mythology  as  the  only  criterion 
by  which  to  learn  the  nature  of  Pagan 
idolatry.  Testimony  of  St.  Augustine. 
Historical  view  of  polytheism  ana  idola- 
try. Distinction  between  idol  and  image. 
Origin  of  Mythology.  Platonic  system. 
Evidences  of  the  difference  between  idol 
and  image.  True  nature  of  Pagan  wor- 
ship,   126-132 

LETTER  IR. 

The  Pagans  did  not  adore  the  eternal  God, 
the  Creator;  proved  from  Ovid,  from 
Hesiod.  They  worshipped  the  prince  of 
devils ; proved  from  Scripture.  Their 
gods  were  equally  independent.  They 
were  polytheists ; proved  from  Scripture, 
and  from  Pagan  writers.  They  believed 
some  divinity  to  reside  in  their  idols ; 
proved  from  several  authors,  - 132-137 

LETTER  X. 

Criminal  characteristics  of  Pagan  idolatry. 
Meaning  of  the  word  worship.  Various 
kinds  thereof.  Meaning  of  the  word  ado- 
ration. Various  kinds  thereof.  Every 
species  of  worship  is  not  divine  worship. 
Meaning  of  the  word  religious.  There  is 
religious  worship  which  is  not  divine 
worship.  Such  worship  has  been  paid  by 
God’s  servants  to  angels,  and  to  prophets, 
and  to  holy  persons.  It  has  reference  to 
God,  and  is  homage  paid  to  him.  Reli- 
gious honour  was  paid  by  God’s  servants 
m Israel  to  holy  places,  and  images,  and 
other  things  connected  with  God.  Pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  Israelites  when  they 
received  the  Decalogue.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  first  five  verses  of  rhe 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  containing 
the  first  commandment,  which  some  Pro- 
testants split  into  two.  Incorrectness  of 
the  Protestant  translation  of  the  fourth 
verse,  - 137-143 

LETTER  XI. 

Catholic  doctrine  regarding  worship.  Im- 
perfection of  languages,  especially  of 
ancient  dialects.  Origin  of  words  ex- 
pressive of  worship.  Dearth  of  a word  to 
signify,  appropriately  and  exclusively, 
spiritual  or  mental  adoration  or  worship. 
Distinction  adopted  in  Christianity.  What 


its  foundation.  School  terms.  Present 
meaning  of  the  expressions.  Blunders  of 
“ Protestant  Catholic.”  His  fears  for  the 
ignorant  multitude  of  Catholics.  Catho- 
lic doctrine.  Soothing  offered  to  his 
anxiety.  Lie  of  the  Bible  men  in  the 
sixih  ward,  New  York.  Offer  of  owe 
hundred  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  an 
idolatrous  Catholic.  Catholics  have  not 
one  set  of  doctrines  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor.  Poor  Catholics, 
generally,  better  informed  in  their  doc- 
trines than  the  rich.  Upon  the  principle 
of  “ Protestant  Catholic,”  what  he  calls 
the  second  commandment  is  not  violated 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  Yet  he  asserts 
that  it  is.  His  error  as  to  the  obligation  of 
image  worship.  Great  mistakes  regarding 
the  meaning  of  Leviticus  xxvi.  1.  Diffe- 
rence between  lawful  and  religious  erec- 
tion of  pillars  and  remarkable  stones,  and 
the  unlawful  and  idolatrous  practice. 
Description  of  each.  Unfair  mode  of 
quoting  Deuteronomy  iv.  15,  16.  It 
means  no  more  than  Exodus  xx.,  and  is 
but  a more  special  enumeration.  Ameri- 
can Protestants  have  in  their  churches 
more  graven  images  than  American 
Catholics;  yet  are  not  idolaters,  - M4-150 

LETTER  XII. 

Recapitulation  of  what  has  been  shown. 
Contradictions  of  “ Protestant  Catholic.” 
Suppression  of  a note  in  its  proper  place, 
ana  garbling  it  when  produced.  More 
contradictions.  Catholics  do  not  suppress 
what  is  called  by  Protestants  the  second 
commandment.  Neither  God  nor  Moses 
made  any  division  of  them.  The  division 
arbitrary.  Catholics  follow  the  most 
ancient  mode  of  dividing,  and  the  most 
natural.  Protestants  introduced  their 
mode  for  a special  purpose.  Curious 
effort  of**  Protestant  Catholic”  to  charge 
this  mode  of  division  as  a crime  upon 
Catholics,  when  he  avows  that  the  Jews 
and  early  Christians  did  so  divide  the  law. 
Recapitulations  of  the  propositions  vindi- 
cated. Catholics  charged  with  praying 
to  the  cross,  and  adoring  it.  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin,  again  misrepresented.  ‘‘Pro- 
testant Catholic”  quotes  as  proof  from 
the  Pontifical  a passage  which  B.  C.  can- 
not find  in  that  book.  His  argument  from 
the  Missal  is  founded  Upon  a wilful  mis- 
representation against  an  explanatory 
note,  to  weaken  whose  force  he  mutilates 
it.  / Protestants  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
fairly  charged  with  gross  idolatry  upon  hi9 
principles,  - 150-156 

LETTER  xin. 

Under  pretence  of  proving  Catholics  idola- 
ters, “ Protestant  Catholic”  attacks  Tran- 
sub8tantiation.  All  who  hold  the  real  t>re- 
sence  equally  chargeable  as  Catholics. 
Five-sixths  of  Christendom  then  are  idola- 
ters. They  profess  and  intend  to  adore 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  bread.  Though 
they  should  err  in  doctrine,  they  would 
not  be  idolaters.  Untrue  statement  that 
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Catholics  do  not  deny  that  they  worship 
the  elements.  Gross  misrepresentation 
of  a decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on 
this  head.  Not  warranted  even  by  Father 
Paul.  Denial  of  the  doctrine  by  Protest- 
ants does  not  render  Catholics  criminal. 

His  arguments  retorted  in  the  case  of  the 
Unitarian.  His  miserably  defective  meta- 
physics and  defective  theology,  exhibited 
in  the  answer  to  the  Unitarian.  His 
wretched  juggling  with  words,  and  gross 
mistake  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  testimony  of  the  senses.  He  confounds 
the  province  of  the  senses  with  that  of  the 
judgment.  He  begs  the  question  through- 
out. Futile  attempt  to  draw  a distinction 
between  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist 
and  other  mysterious  doctrines.  Tillot- 
son’s  phrase  as  empty  as  his,  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  of  Josue  and  others. 
Christ’s  declaration  that  he  is  the  door, 
the  vine,  the  shepherd,  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  plain  and  literal  meaning,  as  ex- 
pressed by  himself  and  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists.  The  suppositions  of  Arch- 
bishop'Synge  would  destroy  any  mystery 
in  the  Eucharist ; whereas  all  antiquity 
testified  that  the  doctrine  was  mysterious. 
Value  of  Elfric’s  pastoral  homily.  Gross 
misrepresentation  of  Bellarmine,  and  un- 
true assertion  of  what  learned  Catholics 
adroit.  Not  true  that  Protestant  writers 
have  proved  that  the  early  fathers  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  without 
real  bodily  presence.  Not  historical  truth 
that  such  real  presence  was  not  asserted 
before  the  eighth  century;  nor  that  the 
Council  of  Lateran  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  though  they  es- 
tablished the  word,  as  the  Council  of  Nice 
established  Consubstantiatiok.  Curious 
effort  regarding  an  expression  of  Bossuet. 
Complaint  of  B.  C.  that  his  expressions 
are  misrepresented  by  “ Protestant  Ca- 
tholic.” Distinction  between  a “super- 
natural and  immortal  body,”  and  a body 
in  a supernatural  state.  A witticism  is 
no  argument.  Remarks  on  some  proper- 
ties o?  a spiritualized  body.  “ Protestant 
Catholic”  asks  to  reconcile  Lutheran  doc- 
trine with  a Catholic  creed,  &c.,  • 156-162 

LETTER  XIV. 

Meaning  of  the  word  penance.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  did  not  teach  that  contrition, 
confession,  and  satisfaction,  were  equally 
parts  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  as 
“ Protestant  Catholic”  asserts  it  did. 

Nor  that  confession  and  satisfaction  were 
inseparably  allied  in  order  to  the  end  of 
penance.  Nor  did  Father  Paul  assert  any 
such  thing  of  the  Council.  Doctrine  of  the 
Council  regarding  the  effects  of  contrition. 
Unfortunate  garbling  and  blunders  of 
“ Protestant  Catholic**  and  of  Father  Paul 
on  this  subject.  Doctrine  of  the  Council 
respecting  sin  and  its  consequences,  and 
respecting  the  consequences  of  repent- 
ance. What  Doctor  Whitaker  says  of 
Protestant  forgeries.  Mistake  of  “ Pro- 
testant Catholic”  in  stating  that  satisfac- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrament 
vol.  v.  29 


of  Penance.  Curious  notion  of  his  that 
we  teach  that  temporal  punishment  must 
be  indispensably  undergone  by  every 
sinner  unless  an  indulgence  be  interposed. 
Extravagant  blunder  concerning  who  are 
condemned  to  Purgatory.  Catholic  doc- 
trine accurately  stated.  “ Protestant  Ca- 
tholic’s” dishonest  and  ridiculous  mode  of 
judging  Catholic  tenets,  not  from  the  de- 
clarations of  the  public  authorities  of  the 
Church,  nor  of  the  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened members,  but  from  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  he  calls  knaves,  fools,  and 
hypocrites.  Value  of  the  testimony  of 
Protestants  who  visit  Catholic  countries. 
Reason  of  their  incompetency  to  under- 
stand and  to  testify.  An  instance  adduced 
by  himself,  examined.  A notorious  fact 
under  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
upsets  his  theory,  and  shows  the  ground 
of  Catholics’  title  to  their  ancient  family 
name,  and  the  folly  of  his  endeavour  to 
filch  it.  Wretched  quibbling  of  Mend- 
ham’s  note.  Foolish  dishonesty  of  “ Pro- 
testant Catholic.”  in  giving  the  character 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Why  was  he 
not  prudent,  * - - 162-168 

LETTER  XV. 

Kindness  of  “Protestant  Catholic.”  Pro- 
positions respecting  indulgences,  of  which 
B.  C.  complained  as  misrepresentations. 
Catholic  doctrine.  Council  of  Trent  did 
enact  remedial  means  against  the  abuse  of 
indulgences.  Statements  of  Mosheim  in- 
correct. “ Protestant  Catholic”  garbles 
Fleury  in  two  places,  and  improperly  joins 
several  parts.  Palpable  untrutn  respect 
ing  the  sale  of  indulgences  at  present. 
Testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Charleston. 
Curious  blunders  of  some  Protestant  ob- 
server in  Italy.  A second  accumulation 
of  blunders,  worse  and  more  ridiculous 
than  the  first.  Protestant  doctrine  more 
like  a license  to  sfh,  than  the  Catholic. 

The  whole  imputation  the  work  of  fancy, 

168-178 

LETTER  XVI. 

Extraordinary  change  of  a word.  The  ne- 
gative arguments  against  the  Pope’s  su- 
premacy ought  to  be  compared  with  the 
positive  arguments  in  its  favour.  Bishop 
Hobart’s  mistakes.  The  question  begged. 
Denial  that  the  Papal  authority  was 
created  by  secular  power.  Curious  mis- 
take of  Bishop  Hobart,  respecting  the 
value  of  the  reproof  given  to  John,  the 
Almoner.  Value  of  Protestant  refusal  of 
assent.  Doctor  Barrow  not  unanswered. 
Curious  and  arbitrary  misrepresentations 
of  Catholic  value  of  tradition.  Tradition 
not  unwritten  though  called  unwritten, 
and  why.  Misrepresentation  of  Bellar- 
mine’s  doctrines.  Extract  from  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Whence  tradi- 
tion derived,  and  how  established.  Seven 
reasons  of  “ Protestant  Catholic”  value- 
less. Catholic  doctrine  of  church  authori- 
ty proved  folly  by  Bishop  White’s  princi- 
ple. Reasons  for  believing  in  a divine 
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influence  existing  to  preserve  the  true 
doctrine  in  the  Church.  Benefit  thereof. 
Difficulty  to  Protestants,  comfort  and  as- 
surance to  Catholics.  What  is  meant  by 
the  use  of  the  Scripture  Index,  no  general 
law.  Leo  XII.  only  did  as  a good  pastor 
ought.  English  and  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churches  act  upon  the  same 
principle.  Evils  of  abuse  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Catholic  mode  of  ascertaining 
their  meaning.  Inconsistency  of  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians.  Bible  well  known 
amongst  Catholics.  Difference  between 
Cathmics  who  have  intercouse  with  Pro- 
testants, and  those  who  have  not.  Reason 
why  the  latter  could  not  learn  Protestant 
tenets  from  the  Bibley  - - 173-178 


BETTER  XVII. 

Infallibility  the  only  natural  remedy  for  the 
abuse  of  Scripture.  Church  damns  no 
one,  but  declares  the  law  of  God.  Catho- 
lic Church  has  no  law  enacting  temporal 
penalties  for  departure  from  faith.  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  nations  have.  Ca- 
tholics first  introduced  freedom  of  con- 
science to  America.  A few  cannot  usurp 
power  and  force  a meaning  upon  Scripture. 
Difference  between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant infallibility  a shadow.  Why  Catho- 
lics cannot  be  conditional  conformists  to 
what  might  be  erroneous.  Folly  of  asking 
what  ought  to  be  done,  when  general 
councils  contradict  each  other  in  doctrinal 
decisions.  Why  Catholics  adhere  to  tran- 
substantiation.  No  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  the  Pope  can  absolve  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance  ; nor, that  faith  is  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics.  Case  of  Pius  V. 
explained.  Sovereigns  are  church  mem- 
bers, and  subject  to  discipline  like  others. 

14  Protestant  Catholic”  does  not  appear  to 
know  what  the  false  decretals  are.  He  ad- 
duces a note  from  the  Douay  Bible.  I 
dissent  from  the  reasoning  of  the  note.  It 
is  as  illogical  as  many  of  his  own  argu- 
ments. B.  C.’s  answer  to  its  compiler 
would  be  short.  An  argument  of  analogy 
in  cases  of  positive  law  is  worth  nothing. 
Besides,  there  is  here  no  foundation  for 
the  analogy.  This  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
texts for  argument  that  he  had,  but  it  is 
only  a pretext.  Catholics  of  Charleston 
claim  no  superiority  over  other  Catholics 
or  Protestants ; but  do  not  like  to  be  called 
vile  names,  especially  by  enlightened 
Carolinians;  nor  do  they  deserve  such 
insult.  Why  Popes  and  Councils  cannot 
be  expected  to  deny  the  truth  of  calum- 
nious imputations.  Concluding  passage, 

178-182 

Correspondence  on  Bishop  England’s  indul- 
gences, - - - - 182-184 

Essays  of " Protestant  Catholic,”  • 184-207 

Doctrinal  chapters  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  justification,  ...  207—212 


LETTERS  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  HAWLEY  AND  HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 

LETTER  I. 

The  article  called  “ Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines” put  forth  by  these  gentlemen,  de- 
clared to  be  a tissue  of  misrepresentations 
and  calumnies,  interspersed  with  historical 
blunders.  The  same  offence  frequently 
committed  before.  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  guiltless  of  any  offence 
towards  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Fable  of  the  wolf  and  lamb.  Duke  of 
Norfolk  declared  a traitor  in  principle. 
Bishop  White  implicated  in  the  same 
charge.  English  Catholics  compared  to 
convicts.  Accusation  that  no  oath  can 
bind  Irish  papists  to  heretics.  Division  of 
the  question.  English  government  dis- 
franchises those  who  will  not  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  Cares  not  for  the  belief  if 
the  oath  is  taken.  Instances.  Sacrifices 
made  by  Irish  Catholics  who  refused  the 
oath.  These  men  accused  of  perfidy. 
Catholic  bishops  deprived  and  murdered 
for  refusing  an  unlawful  oath.  Fisher  and 
Plunkett.  English  Catholics  acquitted  of 
this  atrocious  calumny  by  a vast  majority 
of  the  British  Parliament.  Honours  to 
Lord  Stafford  and  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Dis- 
grace to  America  that  her  children  should 
repeat  the  worn-out  calumnies  of  England. 

The  judgment  of  Washington,  and  the 
memory  of  the  two  Carrolls  should  have 
some  weight  with  Americans.  Charge 
that  it  is  only  by  an  inconsistency  that 
Catholics  can  be  patriotic.  Author’s  scorn 
of  calumniation.  Assertion  that  America 
is  a Protestant  country,  questioned.  North 
Carolina  and  New  Jersey  the  onlv  two 
j Protestant  governments  in  the  Union. 
Their  Catholic  citizens  equally  patriotic 
with  others.  The  people  of  the  United 
) States  compared  to  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  desert.  Malediction  on  all  enemies 
of  our  religious  liberties.  The  author  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  finishing  the  por- 
trait of  his  friends.  Discharges  them  trom 
the  first  sitting,  ...  213-216 

LETTER  II. 

Text  and  comment  of  the  libel  characterized. 

The  conductors  of  the  44  Repertory”  have 
provoked  and  deserved  the  severe  chas- 
tisement inflicted  upon  them.  Their  pre- 
diction of  a future  Catholic  persecution  in 
this  country.  Acrimony  of  their  language. 
Abingdon  and  Lifford  laws.  Sir  Roger 
L’Est range’s  danger  of  being  hung  before 
trial.  Exemplary  fidelity  of  a schoolmaster 
in  a well-known  play.  Application  of  this 
species  of  justice  to  Catholics.  Advan- 
tages of  casting  the  horoscopes  of  children. 
Grammatical  niceties.  Transgressions  of 
the  Repertory  deliberate.  Assertion  that 
Catholic  principles  lead  to  crimes,  which 
are  therefore  justly  suspected  in  the  case 
of  those  who  hold  them.  Essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  Catholic  religion  to  believe 
all  that  God  reveals,  and  obey  all  that  he 
commands.  Transubstantiation,  restitu- 
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tkm,  etc.  Catholics  do  hot  believe  God 
has  revealed  that  heretics  should  be 
burnt,  or  has  commanded  to  bum  them. 
Crimes  suspected  will  not  then  neces- 
sarily follow  the  prevalence  of  Catholic 
principles.  Charges  unjust  and  calum- 
nious. A short  lesson  in  logic  from  Hu- 
dibras.  Assertion  that  oaths  cannot  bind 
Catholics  to  heretics.  Political  sagacity 
of  English  prelates  in  compelling  Catho- 
lics to  swear  to  keep  their  oaths.  The 
infinite  series,  and  the  sage  opinion  of  a 
world  on  an  elephant’s  back,  illustrated. 
Blessings  of  ignorance.  Pearson’s  Life  of 
Hey.  Search  for  theology  in  a medical 
library,  ....  217-220 


LITTER  III. 

Narrative  of  an  old  gentleman,  bis  quarrel- 
some neighbours,  and  the  oath  they  took 
to  indemnify  themselves  at  his  expense, 
and  give  him  no  redress.  Paley  on  pro- 
missory oaths,  whose  fulfilment  is  impos- 
sible. Application  to  the  case  of  the  old 
gentleman.  The  Westphalia  treaty.  Pear- 
son’s account  a gross  misrepresentation. 
Story  of  the  old  gentleman  a parable,  re- 
presenting the  history  of  this  treaty.  The 
oath  of  the  Princes  declared  null,  because 
its  fulfilment  was  impossible,  i.  e.  unjust. 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  its  pro- 
perty. Sentiments  probably  cherished  if 
Congress  should  confiscate  it  and  swear 
an  oath  not  to  restore  it.  Delicate  con- 
science, and  admirable  theology  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  Cranmer,  dtc.  Sentiments 
of  modern  Prelates  on  the  sacredness  of 
church  property  in  Ireland.  Decision  of  a 
court  in  South  Carolina.  Historical  facts 
of  the  case  in  question,  stated.  Legal 
right  of  the  Pope  and  other  ecclesiastical 
corporations  in  Germany.  Principles  of 
Paley  and  the  Book  of  Homilies  applied. 
Quotations  from  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  &c. 
Answer  to  objection  that  the  Pope’s  rights 
were  imaginary.  Logical  fallacies.  Arti- 
fices of  German  Protestants.  Signing  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Protest  of  the 
legate  Chigi,  afterwards  Alexander  VII. 
Precaution  against  the  Pope,  and  King  of 
Spain.  List  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
which  the  Church  was  plundered.  The 
act  of  Innocent  X.  just.  The  assertion 
of  the  Repertory  a calumny,  exhibiting 
the  ignorance  or  want  of  moral  feeling  of 
those  who  repeat  it,  - - 220-226 


LETTER  IV. 

Opinion  of  some  that  the  author  is  too  se- 
vere. Plea  of  ignorance.  Not  admitted. 
Necessity  of  exposing  calumny.  Another 
allegation  on  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
interference  of  the  legate  Ghillini.  Addi- 
tional clauses  in  the  oath.  Condemnation 
by  the  Vicars  Apostolic.  Uncertain  whether 
the.  responsibility  of  their  misstatements 
falls  on  Pearson  or  Mr.  H.  Four  allega- 
tions distinguished,  and  separately  denied. 
Author  considers  his  antagonist  unworthy 
of  refutation,  but  writes  for  the  sake  of  his 


readers.  Refutation  of  historical  mis- 
statements. Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  in  1757.  Persecution. 
Affection  of  the  Irish  for  the  Duke.  Ex- 
tract from  the  address  of  the  Dublin 
clergy,  condemning  principles  imputed  to 
them.  Formation  of  Catholic  committee 
in  1757,  and  declaration  of  Catholic  tenets 
signet^  and  sent  to  Rome.  Date  of  these 
events  eleven  years  before  the  time 
mentioned  by  Pearson.  Question  of  Dr. 
Ghillini.  Interference  irrelevant.  Father 
O'  Leary’s  laconic  answer.  Parliamentary 
bills  of  1773  and  1774.  Inaccuracy  of  only 
six  years  a trifle  to  profound  philosophers. 
History  of  the  Catholic  oath.  Narrative 
of  the  Protestant  Earl  of  Bristol — also 
Bishop  of  Derry.  Extract  from  the  oath, 
and  comments.  Absurdity  of  the  affair. 
Mixture  of  blasphemy  ana  falsehood  in 
the  last  clause.  Dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  author’s  antagonists  from 
facts.  Public  pledge.  Conclusion,  226-231 

LETTER  V. 

Incorrect  statement  of  one  clause  of  the  oath 
compared  with  the  correct  one.  Objec- 
tion of  Catholics  to  swearing  et  ceteras. 

The  sixth  canon  of  the  English  Church. 
Cleveland’s  satire.  Enumeration  of  false- 
hoods. No  vicars  apostolic,  but  a regular 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  since  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick.  Dr.  Ghillini’ s case  resumed. 
Extent  of  his  authority.  Enumeration  of 
opinions  imputed  to  him.  If  he  held  these 
he  was  in  error.  Proofs.  Irish  declara- 
tion of  1757  approved  of  by  Benedict  XIV. 
Oath  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Oath  of 
English  Catholics.  Pius  VI.’ b approba- 
tion of  the  abjuration.  Oath  of  nis  suc- 
cessors. Similar  conduct  of  the  European 
episcopate.  Answer  of  the  universities 
to  Mr.  Pitt.  Ridiculous  position  of  Eng- 
land. Shamefulness  of  repeating  worn- 
out  English  slanders  in  America.  Nullity 
of  oaths  made  to  heretics,  dec.,  never  held 
by  most  Catholic  nations,  as  Ghillini  is 
reported  to  have  said.  Principle  of  keep- 
ing no  faith  with  heretics  never  followed 
by  the  Holy  See  in  one  single  instance. 
Same  true  of  the  doctrine  that  excommu- 
nicated princes  may  be  murdered  by  their 
subjects.  Also  of  the  doctrine  that  princes 
ought  to  be  deposed,  because  excommu- 
nicated. The  statement  that  Ghillini 
taught  any  of  the  propositions  imputed 
to  nim,  denied.  Opinion  of  Bellarmine 
and  others,  that  Goa  gave  the  Pope  suffi- 
cient temporal  power  to  protect  the  faith. 

This  opinion  not  advanced  by  Ghillini. 
Deposing  power  possessed  by  the  Popes, 
by  virtue  of  concessions  and  agreements. 
Twofold  duty  and  capacity  of  the  Popes. 
Phraseology  of  the  oath  caused  Ghillini 
and  others  to  suspect  a censure  on  past 
acts  which  were  strictly  legal.  Incorrect- 
ness of  this  suspicion  proved  to  Pius  VI. 
by  Irish  prelates.  Condemnation  of  the 
oath  by  the  English  vicars  apostolic. 
Event  alluded  to  took  place  ten  years 
after  everything  was  arranged  in  Ireland. 
English  Catholic  committee  and  the  mea- 
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sures  of  Mr.  Charles  Butter.  New  nick- 
name of  “Protesting  Catholic  Dissen- 
ters.” Lord  Redesdale  and  the  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.  Character  of  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  Catholic  discipline. 
Vicar  apostolic  condemned  certain  objec- 
tionable clauses  in  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
but  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  Irish 
formula.  Conclusion,  - - 231-237 

LETTER  VI. 

Charge  that  the  obnoxious  doctrines  in 
question  were  taught  by  the  fourth  Late- 
ran  and  other  general  councils.  The 
charge  denied  in  pII  its  specifications.  No 
council  ever  presumed  to  change  the  law 
of  God.  Canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council,  forbidding  clergymen  to  partici- 
ate  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Improba- 
ility  of  a council  forbidding  even  surgical 
operations  to  clergymen,  and  authonzing 
murder.  Also,  of  proclaiming  the  lawful- 
ness of  murdering  princes,  in  presence  of 
so  many  sovereigns  and  ambassadors. 
Grave  charges  made  without  proof,  and 
against  probability.  No  instance  of  an 
excommunicated  prince  murdered.  John, 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth.  Doctrine  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  taught 
by  no  council.  Principal  allegation,  that 
general  councils  have  taught  that  excom- 
municated princes  ought  to  be  deposed. 

No  council  specified  but  the  fourth  Late- 
ran. General  councils  infallible  in  de- 
claring articles  of  faith,  doctrinal  facts, 
and  principles  of  morality,  but  not  in 
civil  or  political  regulations.  Hypothetical 
cases.  Canon  alluded  to,  passed  by  the 
council  in  its  capacity  of  a political  con- 
gress, valid,  defensible,  necessary,  and 
exaggerated.  Circumstances  of  the  coun- 
cil. IVlanichcean  heresy.  Crimes  perpe- 
trated by  Manichseans  now  punished  with 
death.  Bishop  Joycelyn.  Canon  of  a 
mixed  nature,  as  temporal,  passed  by  the 
temporal  power — as  spiritual,  by  the  eccle- 
siasticalpower.  Peculiar  nature  of  feudal 
laws.  Title  of  the  feudatory  depended 
on  his  fidelity  to  a certain  compact.  The 
Pope  the  judge  of  the  fact  of  violation. 
Execution  of  the  sentence  committed  to 
the  secular  power.  Illustration  of  the 
injustice  of  calumnies  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  from  hypothetical  charges  against 
English  Church.  Necessity  of  tedious 
researches,  - - - - 237-241 

LETTER  VII. 

Author’s  conviction,  that  those  who  read  his 
letters  will  admit  the  truth  of  his  conclu- 
sions. Supposed  case  of  the  chaplain  of 
Congress  preaching  while  they  were  de- 
liberating on  a treaty  with  some  Catholic 
power.  His  duty  in  that  condition.  Asto- 
nishing results.  Surprising  number  of 
traitors  in  every  branch  of  service  in  the 
United  States.  Choice  morceaux  from 
Shakspeare.  Cranmer  and  his  several 
perjuries.  Catholics  too  just  to  accuse 
the  English  Church  of  sanctioning  per- 
jury on  this  ground.  Act  of  justice  to  the 


VaudoiB.  WiclifT’s  doctrine  that  magis- 
trates should  be  deposed  for  mortal  sin. 
Luther’s  theses  against  the  Pope,  and 
their  murderous  doctrine.  James  II. 
really  dethroned  for  his  Catholicity. 
Same  a legal  ground  for  deposition  in 
North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey.  Author 
loves  America  as  Gustavus  Vasa  is  repre- 
sented to  have  loved  Dalecarlia.  Injus- 
tice not  for  that  reason  to  be  excused. 
Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
Beza’s  opinion  that  it  was  done  by  inspi- 
ration from  heaven.  Injustice  of  reason- 
ing from  this,  that  assassination  is  ap- 

}>roved  by  the  Protestant  religion.  Vio- 
aiion  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Antago- 
nists challenged  to  produce  an  act  of  equal 
perfidy  done  by  Catholics.  Continuation 
of  this  perfidy.  Protestant  Bishop  Dop- 
ping,  of  Meath,  preaches  that  no  faith 
should  be  kept  with  Catholics.  Irksome- 
ness of  the  subject.  Change  of  , topics. 
Conclusion,  ...  242-246 

LETTER  vm. 

Assertions  stating  the  supposed  inconsis- 
tency between  the  religious  and  civil 
obligations  of  Catholics.  Argument  redu- 
cible to  this,  viz.,  that  consistent  Catho- 
lics must  be  traitors,  because  the  Pope 
claims  jurisdiction  over  Christendom,  and 
the  Roman  Church  teaches  that  faith  is 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  Obscurity 
and  ambiguity  of  terms.  Anecdote  of 
Charles  II.  and  a peasant.  Irishman  in 
astonishment  that  a Frenchman  did  not 
speak  plain  English.  The  proposition  in 
question  false.  British  government  jus- 
tified only  on  supposition  that  the  Pope 
makes  a claim  of  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  its  subjects,  which  they  sustain,  or 
that  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  inconsis- 
tent with  its  temporal  rights.  English 
law  makes  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  a 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Instances 
of  persons  executed  as  traitors  for  deny- 
ing it.  Indignant  apostrophe  to  the  heroes 
and  patriots  of  the  revolution.  America 
aided  by  a Catholic  army  to  throw  off 
the  tyranny  of  the  head  of  the  English 
Church.  Detestable  consequences  of  the 
proposition  advanced.  Conclusion  to 
which  it  leads.  Consistent  and  admi- 
rable position  of  the  chaplain  to  Congress. 
Analogy  between  the  case  of  English 
Catholics  and  that  of  a man  from  whom 
a robber  extorts  oaths.  Unconstitutional 
character  of  powers  given  to  the  British 
sovereign.  Sweeping  condemnation  of 
Puritans,  Quakers,  and  Catnolics.  Un- 
fortunate position  of  the  Washington 
writer.  Folly  of  boasting  of  his  churches 
similarity  to  Church  of  England.  Latter 
despotic.  Principle  defended  traced  to 
its  results.  Scotch  Presbyterians  consis- 
tent in  rejecting  the  royal  supremacy. 
Russian  Church  the  most  like  the  English. 
Mahometanism  its  exact  counterpart. 
Harmony  of  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Necessity  of 
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changing  the  English  liturgy,  &c.,  for 
this  country.  Toast  at  a dinner  to  La 
Fayette:  “The  people  the  source  of  all 
political  power.”  George  IV.’s  declara- 
tion when  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  “Repertory,”  obedience  to 
our  Saviour  while  upon  earth  inconsistent 
with  allegiance  to  an  Irish  king.  The 
same  would  prevent  an  Indian  from  em- 
bracing Christianity  against  the  will  of 
his  chief.  It  justifies  Nero  and  Pontius 
Pilate.  Distinction  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral jurisdiction.  Illegal  encroachments 
of  any  authority  may  be  resisted.  In- 
stances. Catholic  sovereigns  sometimes 
at  war  with  the  Pope.  Compatibility  of 
resistance  to  aggression  with  canonical 
obedience.  Case  of  Protestant  bishop. 
Conclusion,  - - - 246-251 

LETTER  IX. 

What  Catholics  are  bound  to  believe  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  Pope.  Tempo- 
ral power  not  given  to  St.  Peter.  Not 
claimed  by  St.  Sylvester  at  the  conversion 
of  Constantine.  All  temporal  power 
derived  to  the  papacy  from  the  concessions 
of  princes  and  nations.  Different  circum- 
stances do  not  change  its  character.  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  Pius  VII.  Catholics 
might  defend  the  American  constitution 
against  any  aggression  of  the  Pope.  In- 
stances of  political  and  military  opposition 
to  him.  Case  of  King  John,  Philip  of 
France,  and  Innocent  III.  Quotation 
from  Papal  brief.  The  Pope’s  grounds 
for  interference.  Difficulty  in  which  Pro- 
testants are  placed  by  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  Comments  of  the  author. 
Doctrine  that  spiritual  authority  comes 
from  God,  and  temporal  from  the  people. 
English  church  vests  both  powers  in  the 
same  tribunal.  Support  given  to  King 
John  by  his  Catholic  subjects.  Cession 
of  England  to  the  Holy  See.  King  John's 
barons  not  unfaithful  to  the  Pope,  or  dis- 
obedient to  the  feudal  laws  in  adhering  to 
their  king.  Archbishop  Langton  and  the 
English  barons.  Design  of  John  to  exe- 
cute them  for  publishing  King  Henry  I.'s 
laws.  Their  oath  at  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Edmund's.  Temporizing  policy  of  John. 
Measures  to  gain  over  the  bishops  and 
Pope.  Interference  of  the  latter.  Contest 
between  Pandulf  and  Langton.  Triumph 
of  Langton  and  the  barons.  Subsequent 
attempts  against  Magna  Charta.  Fidelity 
of  English  Catholics  to  Elizabeth  rewarded 
by  hanging.  Canadians  faithful  to  Eng- 
land. Wallace,  Bruce,  and  the  Irish 
chieftains.  History  corrupted  by  English 
writers.  King  Henry’s  policy  in  using 
Cranmer.  Obsequiousness  of  the  English 
Church.  This  gentlemanlike  system  not 
likely  to  gain  ground  in  America,  - 251-256 

LETTER  X. 

Reluctance  of  the  author  to  take  up  the  next 
topic.  He  does  not  believe  God  ever  gave 
power  to  church  or  state  to  inflict  temporal 
punishment  for  religious  error.  Power  of 


spiritual  censures  in  the  Church.  It  is 
necessary  to  renounce  all  religious  com- 
munication with  heretics,  but  not  to  con- 
demn them  as  personally  culpable.  Opi- 
nion of  particular  divines  on  the  propriety 
of  punishing  heresy  as  a political  crime, 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Church.  Atrocious 
charge  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  of  its 
own  nature  a persecuting  church.  Incon- 
sistency of  this  charge  with  her  known 
principles.  Extracts  from  the  Catechisms 
of  Charleston  and  Montpelier  on  charity. 

Mr.  H.  and  bis  associates  to  be  treated  as 
calumniators.  Author  inquires  how  the 
Roman  Church  can  be  in  want  of  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Conclusion,  - 256-258 

LETTER  XI. 

Author’s  disgust  at  the  necessity  of  bringing 
to  light  the  crimes  of  Protestant  cruelty. 
Assumed  corollary  from  a false  proposi- 
tion, viz. : that  persecutions  by  Catholics 
have  exceeded  all  others.  Example  of  the 
S.  Bartholomew’s  massacre.  Argument 
against  the  Church  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope.  Palpable  falsehood  respecting  the 
jubilee.  Fallacy  of  preceding  argument 
exposed.  No  doctrinal  decision  of  a Pope 
sanctioning  the  temporal  punishment  of 
mere  religioue  error  can  be  produced. 
Heresies  which  corrupt  public  morals  or 
disturb  the  peace  of  society  ought  to  be 
punished.  AH  the  premises  of  the  oppo- 
site argument  false.  Massacre  of  S.  Bar- 
tholomew’s, a political,  not  religious  trans- 
action. This  and  some  other  topics  to  be 
taken  up.  Proof  at  hand  that  the  English 
Church  has  never  ceased  to  be  a persecut- 
ing church.  Extract  from  Fletcher.  Vic- 
tims of  all  the  Pagan  persecutions,  and 
all  the  wretches  * burned  for  nameless 
crimes  by  the  Inquisition,  does  not  sur- 
ass  the  number  of  Catholics  put  to  death 
y the  English  Church.  Necessity  of 
these  exposures.  Conclusion,  - 258-262 

LETTER  XII. 

Author  gives  a few  samples  of  persecution 
of  Catholics  by  the  British  government. 
Comparison  between  Spain  and  England. 
Facts  from  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  priests  martyred 
during  her  reign.  Roland  Jenks  pilloried. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  and  Sherwood  hung  for 
denying  Queen’s  supremacy,  and  the  heart 
of  the  former  torn  out  while  declaring  his 
forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood racked,  imprisoned  and  hung  for  the 
same.  Rev.  Luke  Kirby  and  Thomas 
Cottam  suffer  the  scavenger’s  daughter, 
and  with  the  three  other  priests  are  hung. 
Rev.  Hugh  Taylor  hung  for  being  a 
priest.  Mr.  Bower  hung  for  giving  a cup 
of  beer  to  a priest.  Brutal  and  loathsome 
refinement  of  cruelty  practised  on  Rev. 

Mr.  Wakema  and  others.  New  procla- 
mation in  1591.  Admiral  of  the  British 
fleet  sent  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  a 
Catholic.  Arrest  and  punishment  of  Rev. 

Mr.  Genings  and  others.  Topliffe  the 
priest-hunter.  Mr.  Genings  invokes  St. 
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Gregory  after  his  heart  is  torn  out.  King 
James  I.  Priests  allowed  to  sue  out  their 
pardons.  A priest  hung  for  lack  of  four 
nobles  to  pay  his  fine.  Popish  plots. 

The  life,  apostolic  character,  and  glorious 
martyrdom  of  Dr.  Plunket,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  aud  Primate  of  Ireland.  Burke’s 
judgment  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  Irish 
Catholics.  Mr.  Carey’s  description  of  the 
same  code.  Imperfect  outline  of  its  penal- 
ties. Author’s  personal  knowledge  of 
persecutions.  Case  of  Miss  Toole,  and 
letter  of  Mr.  Saul  to  Mr.  O’ Conor. 
Places  of  profit  to  be  sained  by  the  per- 
jury of  swearing  that  Catholics  are  idola- 
ters. Confession  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment that  they  did  not  believe  the  oath 
they  had  taken.  Extract  from  Sheil. 
America  remains.  Persecutions  here  will 
match  all  the  tales  of  the  Inquisition. 
Catholics  introduced  religious  liberty  into 
this  country.  Manner  in  which  they  have 
been  rewarded,  - 262-271 

LETTER  XIII. 

Assertion  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantz  must  be  approved  by  every 
Catholic,  denied.  The  massacre  political, 
not  religious.  The  Huguenots  enemies  to 
the  French  monarchy.  Instigated  by 
England.  Blame  falls  on  Mary  of  Medi- 
cis,  and  Duke  of  Guise.  Number  of  vic- 
tims exaggerated.  Protestants  indebted 
to  Catholic  clergy  for  protection.  The 
Pope’s  procession  and  thanksgiving  occa- 
sioned by  a misrepresentation.  Assertion 
that  the  jubilee  was  proclaimed  on  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  false.  Revocation 
of  Edict  of  Nantz  a political  measure; 
justified  by  some  and  condemned  by 
others,  which  the  author  ia  inclined  to 
condemn.  The  Inquisition  a far  better 
tribunal  than  the  Star-Chamber.  Proof 
might  be  given,  but  the  author  thinks  it 
not  expedient  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 

A civil  not  a religious  tribunal.  Curses  , 
on  Maunday  Thursday,  and  Bull,  44  In 
Csena  Domini.”  Limits  of  its  publication. 
Denunciations  of  excommunication  are 
not  imprecations.  Prayer  for  several 
classes  of  the  excommunicated.  Prayer 
before  mass.  Remarks  on  the  state  of 
excommunication  in  which  separatists  are 
found.  English  commination  service. 
Litany  and  articles.  Complaint  of  the 
author’s  severity.  Choice  collection  of 
his  antagonist’s  ornamental  phrases.  He 
deserves  no  courtesy.  Author’s  confi- 
dence in  the  American  people.  Charge 
of  personality.  Author  unwilling  to  iden- 
tify other  members  of  the  Protestant. 
Episcopal  Church  with  Mr.  Hawley  and 
his  associates,  and  therefore  throws  the 
whole  responsibility  of  their  calumnies  on 
themselves.  He  bids  them  farewell,  271-277 


CONTROVERSY  WITH  MOUNT  ZION  MISSIONARY. 
SECTION  I. 

Introduction.  Analysis  of  Bishop  England’s 
sermon  at  Warrenton,  with  remarks  and 


summary  of  Catholic  principles,  from  the 
“ Mount  Zion  Missionary.  Misrepre- 
sentations of  this  writer  to  be  refuted. 
Bishop  England  denies  that  the  analysis 
of  his  sermon  is  correct,  - - 277-281 

section  n. 

The  Missionary  has  drawn  up  eighteen  new 
articles  of  Catholic  faith.  Quotes  the 
Bishop  as  declaring  that  the  tenets  of  his 
church  are  misrepresented,  and ‘but  little 
understood  in  this  country.  He  avows 
the  expressions.  Missionary  states  his 
reat  facilities  for  learning  the  Catholic 
octrines.  Gives  the  Bishop’s  language 
respecting  the  falsehoods  and  forgeries 
current  in  this  country.  He  acknowledges 
it  with  some  limitation.  Charge  of  for- 
gery refers  chiefly  to  Guthrie's  Geogra- 
phy. If  the  Missionary  be  an  exception, 
yet  it  remaiqs  true  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  ignorant  of  Catholic 
tenets.  Sixteen  of  his  propositions  pro- 
nounced palpable  errors,  one  equivocal, 
and  one  correct.  The  eighteen  to  be 
examined  in  order.  His  misrepresen- 
tations prove  the  truth  of  the  Bishop’s 
assertion.  Bishop  Hay  on  the  folly  of 
sciolists  who  combat  their  own  fancies. 
Author  repeats  Bishop  E.’s  declaration 
that  he  would  renounce  Catholic  tenets  if 
they  were  as  they  are  misrepresented  to 
be.  Missionary  asks  how  the  Church  can 
be  infallible  when  Popes  and  Councils 
contradict  each  other.  Author  promises 
to  renounce  the  Catholic  religion  when 
contrary  decrees  of  general  councils  on 
articles  of  faith  are  produced.  Dishonest 
artifice  of  assuming  a falsehood  as  the 
basis -of  an  argument.  Old  objection  of 
the  Vicious  Circle.  Missionary  referred  to 
article  on  the  Vicious  Circle  for  an  answer. 
Questions  to  the  Missionary.  Painful  task 
of  working  in  an  Augean  stable  of  false- 
hoods. The  Altamaha  and  Savannah 
rivers  insufficient  for  the  lustration  of  Mt. 
Zion,-  - - - - 281-284 

SECTION  III. 

The  Bishop’s  assertion  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  religion  are  not  generally  known 
in  Georgia  has  been  vindicated.  Proposi- 
tion, “That  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  monarchical,  and  that  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  are  invested  with  supreme  power 
over  all  other  churches  and  over  all  eccle- 
siastics,” examined.  Proposition  divided 
into  three  parts.  1st  part.  “The  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  is  monarchical,”  exa- 
mined-  Monarchy  defined.  Is  essentially 
absolute.  What  is  called  limited  monar- 
chy properly  a mixed  form  of  government. 
Author  wishes  to  show  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  is  not  monarchical. 

The  Pope  a universal  and  principal,  but 
not  a sole  governor,  and  therefore  not  a 
monarch.  Question  of  the  relative  powers 
of  Pope  and  general  council  passed  by.  One 
who  adhered  to  a law  of  a general  council 
made  in  opposition  to  a law  of  the  Pope, 
would  not  be  a bad  Catholic,  therefore 
the  Pope  not  a monarch.  Cardinal  Bel- 
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larmine's  proposition,  “ That  the  govern- 
ment of  tne  Church  ought  to  be  chiefly 
monarchical,**  examined.  He  does  not  as- 
sert that  it  is  purely  monarchical;  but, 
that  it  should  be  principally . Could  not 
have  made  the  former  assertion  without 
censure.  According  to  Bellarmine,  the 
government  of  the  Church  not  monarchical 
or  aristocratic,  but  mixed.  In  his  opinion, 
the  principal  power  in  the  Pope ; according 
to  other  divides,  in  the  Bishops ; and  either 
opinion  tenable.  He  mentions  as  an  ortho- 
dox opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  in 
(Ecumenical  Council  is  like  that  of  the 
Doge  in  the  Venetian  Senate.  This  opi- 
nion held  by  Gerson  and  others.  Venice 
a republic.  Argument  that  the  Pope  is  a 
monarch  because  supreme.  Parallel  be- 
tween his  supremacy  and  that  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Georgia.  Moral  obligation  of  re- 
nouncing erroneous  impressions  concern- 
ing the  Catholic  Church.  Second  part  of 
tne  proposition,  “That  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  are  invested  with  supreme  power 
over  all  other  churches.*’  In  a proper  and 
just  sense,  this  is  admitted  by  Catholics;  | 
tn  the  sense  of  despotic  and  capricious  I 
power,  rejected.  Third  part,  “ The  Bi- 
shops of  Rome  are  invested  with  supreme 
power  over  all  ecclesiastics,”  in  a limited 
sense  true ; otherwise,  false.  Lsst  two 
clauses  taken  in  harmony  with  the  first, 
and  with  the  other  propositions,  are  false. 

First  proposition  and  its  three  separate 
members  falsehoods.  Second  proposition, 

“ That  the  Pope  possesses  temporal 
power  over  all  the  goods  and  possessions 
of  all  Christians,  to  dispose  of  them  as  he 
pleases,  even  to  the  transferring  kingdoms 
pom  one  to  another,”  examined.  Sport- 
ive treatment  of  a question  beneath  serious 
argument.  Imaginary  cession  of  America 
to  King  George  IV.,  and  dialogue  be- 
tween General  Jackson  and  Bishop  Du- 
bourg.  The  proposition  so  far  as  relating 
to  private  property  denied,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  kingdoms,  denied  also,  but  each 
case  of  actual  transfer  demands  special 
explanation,  ....  284-288 

SECTION  IV. 

Difference  between  heresy  and  absurdity. 
Ecclesiastical  tribunals  take  cognizance 
of  the  former,  not  of  the  latter.  Proposi- 
tion that  a circle  is  a square,  absurd,  but 
not  contradictory  to  any  divine  revelation 
or  law  of  morals.  Analogy  between  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  courts.  Approbation 
of  books  as  exempt  from  heresy,  does  not 
sanction  the  opinions  contained  in  them  as 
true.  The  Missionary’s  proposition  may 
be  found  in  some  approved  books,  but  it 
is  not  therefore  a Catholic  or  true  doc- 
trine. Folly  of  self-sufficient  pretenders 
to  an  acquaintance  with  Catnolic  doc- 
trines. That  the  Pope  possesses  temporal 
(>ower  to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  all  Chris- 
tians, not  a truth  or  heresy,  but  an  absur- 
dity. The  same  true  of  the  proposition 
that  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  disposing 
of  kingdoms.  Special  cases  must  be  ex- 
plained on  special  grounds,  and  every 
case  adduced  shall  oe  explained  on  the 


basis  of  historical  facts.  Third  proposition, 

“ That  the  laws  of  the  Pope  are  obligato-  * 
ry,  and  bind  the  consciences  of  all  men,” 
examined.  The  laws  of  the  Pope  do  not 
bind  unbaptized  persons,  who  are  a majo- 
rity of  the  human  race,  therefore  this  pro- 
position is  false.  The  Pope’s  spiritual 
power  over  his  subjects  limited.  His 
temporal  power  confined  to  the  states  of 
his  temporal  jurisdiction.  Fourth  pro- 
position, “That  the  civil  power  ought 
to  be  united  with  the  ecclesiastical,  so 
that  the  Pope  is  not  only  a spiritual 
pastor,  but  a temporal  prince,”  examined. 

First  part  false  and  savouring  of  heresy. 
Worldly  grandeur  or  poverty  of  ecclesias- 
tics have  nothing  to  do  with  their  spiritual 
dignity.  Second  part  of  the  statement  of 
ajact  insidiously  put,  as  a consequence  of 
tne  first  part  with  which  it  has  no  connec- 
tion; the  whole,  therefore,  a falsehood. 
English  Protestant  clergy  the  most  stre- 
nuous supporters  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State.  Other  Protestants  have  shown 
the  same  spirit.  Fifth  proposition, 

“ That  ecclesiastics  are  not  subject  in 
any  respect  to  the  laws  of  a temporal 
prince,'*  examined.  Grossness  of  the 
error  contained  in  this  proposition.  Ec- 
clesiastical exemptions,  special  privileges 
in  particular  countries  granted  by  the  su- 
preme civil  authority,  and  having  no  bear- 
ing on  the  civil  position  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  United  States.  These  privileges 
granted  for  special  reasons,  and  the  use  of 
them  just  ana  proper,  • • 288-290 

section  v. 

Sixth  proposition.  “The  election  of  pastors 
they  consider  as  belonging  to  bishops,  but 
especially  to  the  Pope,  so  that  none  is  ac- 
knowledged who  has  not  been  ordained  by 
them  to  office  ;”  the  most  like  truth  of  all 
that  are  false,  and  yet  false.  1st  part.  Ro- 
man Catholics  consider  the  election  of  pas- 
tors as  belonging  to  bishops,  not  true  ; but 
the  canonical  rignt  of  election  often  vested 
in  others.  2d  part.  Further  from  the 
truth  than  the  first.  3d  part.  Episcopal 
ordination  is  valid,  admitted.  Primitive 
mode  of  election  in  accordance  with  1st 
part  of  this  proposition.  Author  regrets 
that  it  is  not  still  the  case,  and  disapproves 
the  modern  canons.  Seventh  proposition. 

“ That  the  Pope  is  subject  to  no  human  tri- 
bunal, that  he  is  superior  to  councils,  and 
that  he  is  infallible  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority,” examined.  Missionary  fond  of 
triple  propositions,  and  this  a good  sign. 

1st  part.  Leo  XII.  a sovereign,  and 
therefore  subject  to  no  tribunal.  As 
Pope,  also,  subject  to  no  human  tri- 
bunal. A general  council  not  a human 
but  divine  tribunal.  Author  disclaims 
believing  the  2d  part,  that  the  Pope  is 
above  councils.  3d  part,  never  heard  of 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  until  it  came 
from  the  little  Mount  Zion,  in  Georgia. 
Eighth  proposition.  “ That  the  sacred 
Scripture  owes  its  authority  to  the  Church 
(Le.,  the  Pope)  without  whose  testimony 
we  should  be  no  more  bound  to  receive  itv 
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than  Livy  or  the  Koran,”  examined. 
Transformation  of  the  Church  into  the 
Pope.  Boundaries  of  President  Munroe. 
Necessity  of  a witness  to  the  Scripture. 

The  Missionary  desired  to  tell  how  he 
knows  that  St.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  inspired,  and  that  the  2d  book 
of  Macchabees  is  not.  Ninth  proposition. 

“ That  the  Church  has  a right  to  determine 
what  are  the  articles  of  faith  which  should 
be  believed,”  false,  and  a heretic  defined. 
Tenth  proposition,  “ The  decisions  of  the 
Pope  in  matters  of  faith  are  infallible,  for 
he  cannot  err,”  not  a doctrine  defined  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  - - 290-292 

SECTION  VI. 

Eleventh  proposition,  “ He  is  the  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  and  the  arbiter  of  all  contro- 
versies which  may  arise,”  divided  into 
two:  the  Church  the  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  fathers  the  rule.  The  first  part 
of  this  proposition  therefore,  false.  The 
Pope  the  proper  arbiter  in  some  con- 
troversies. Twelfth  proposition,  “ None 
of  the  laity  is  permitted  to  read  the 
sacred  Scriptures  unless  'he  shall  have 
obtained  leave  of  the  bishops.  The  reason 
which  they  assign  for  this  is  their  obscu- 
rity.” This  also  false.  Restrictions  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  special  ordinances 
for  particular  times  and  places.  Specimen 
of  similar  reasoning,  that  King  Edward 
VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  forbade  the 
Protestant  clergy  to  preach  ; therefore 
none  of  the  Protestant  clergy  are  suffered 
to  preach,  because  of  their  ignorance. 
Reason  of  special  prohibitions,  the  perver- 
sions of  Scripture  by  designing  men.  Ob- 
scurity of  the  Scriptures  declared  by  St. 
Peter.  Thirteenth  proposition,  “Know- 
ledge is  therefore  excluded  from  being  the 
foundation  of  faith,  and  ignoranpe  is  con- 
sidered as  having  a better  title  to  be  con- 
nected with  faith.”  The  premises  of  this 
conclusion  are  false,'  therefore  it  is  itself 
false.  Knowledge  and  faith  in  the  same 
subject  incompatible.  The  proposition  in 
one  sense  heretical.  Fourteenth  propo- 
sition, “ Implicit  faith  is  highly  recom- 
mended.” Sense  uncertain,  and  uncertain 
whether  it  is  true  or  false.  If  it  pneans 
that  the  Catholic  Church  recommends 
belief  in  short  knowledge  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests,  it  is  false.  Fifteenth 
proposition,  “ They  define  faith  to  be  a 
general  assent  to  all  things  revealed  by 
God  and  proposed  to  us  by  the  Church, 
written  or  unwritten,”  true.  Author’s 
astonishment  that  the  Missionary  con- 
siders it  radically  erroneous.  Obligation 
of  believing  all  that  God  has  revealed. 
Church  a competent  witness.  Has  no 
power  to  add  to  the  original  revelation. 
Sixteenth  proposition,  “ They  maintain 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  other  than  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  was  consecrated  on  the 
cross,”  a gossamer  web  woven  by  the 
editor’s  fancy.  Seventeenth  proposition, 

“ They  assert  that  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures are  imperfect,  and  do  not  contain 


t 

all  things  necessary  to  faith  and  practice, 
which  defect  is  supplied  by  traditions  pre^ 
served  in  the  Romish  Church.”  Not  true 
that  Catholics  undervalue  the  Scriptures. 
Incompleteness  of  Scripture  declared  by 
St.  John  in  the  last  verse  of  his  gospel, 
the  last  line  writ  i en  by  inspiration.  Protes- 
tants keep  the  Lord’s  day  on  no  authority 
but  tradition.  Eighteenth  proposition, 

“ That  there  is  no  need  of  any  argument 
besides  tradition  ; so  that  all  th0  innova- 
tions which  they  have  made  in  the  worship 
of  God  are  supported  by  having  recourse 
to  traditions.”  This  untrue  throughout. 
Catholics  always  willing  to  argue  from 
Scripture  and  reason,  except  with  preju- 
diced persons.  They  have  not  made  innova- 
tions, and  are  generally  reproached  with 
this  fact.  Dr.  England’s  assertion  that  the 
people  of  Georgia  are  ignorant  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  fully  borne  out.  The 
Missionary  either  ignorant  himself,  or 
something  far  worse,  - • 292-294 

section  vn. 

Missionary  still  thinks  his  report  of  the  War- 
renton  discourse  correct.  Second  dis- 
claimer from  Bishop  England.  Mission- 
ary’s inaccuracy  shown  by  his  misquota- 
tion of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem. Vituperation.  Missionary  avows 
his  previous  knowledge  of  the  disavowal 
ofopinionsimputed  to  Catholics.  Author’s 
opinion  of  the  morality  of  repeating  the 
charge  with  such  knowledge.  Mission- 
ary’s defence  of  his  sixteen  propositions. 

He  wishes  to  know  if  Catholic  divines  are 
more  conscientious  than  himself.  Author 
answers  that  they  are  so.  Infallibility. 
That  fallible  individuals,  cannot  make  an 
infallible  tribunal,  asserted  by  Missionary, 
and  denied  by  the  author.  Examples  m 
point.  Author’ b challenge  to  prove  con- 
tradiction in  faith  between  two  (Ecumeni- 
cal councils.  Attempt  of  Missionary  to 
show  that  several  Catholic  doctrines  are 
in  contradiction  to  the  decision  of  tne 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  which  hemisauotes. 
Author’s  satisfaction  that  he  regards  this 
as  an  (Ecumenical  council  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Both  parties  announce 
their  intention  to  renew  the  combat,  294-297 

SECTION  VIII. 

Missionary’s  remarks  on  the  article  con- 
cerning the  Vicious  Circle.  Attempts  to 
show  inconsistency  between  it  and  the 
author’s  arguments.  Case  supposed  of  a 
missionary  in  a heathen  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  he  needs  the  evidence 
of  a competent  witness  to  prove  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  is  such  a witness.  Attempt  to 
show  that  the  Vicious  Circle  lies  within 
this  argument.  Infallibility  is  not  assum- 
ed, ana  therefore  his  argument  false,  297-299 

SECTION  IX. 

Miscellaneous  rejoinders  to  the  Missionary. 

His  reply  to  the  criticism  on  his  first  pro- 
position. Gives  the  Pope  the  title  Vica- 
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rius  Dei  Generalis  in  Terris,  one  hitherto 
unheard  of  by  the  author.  Asserts  that 
he  is  considered  by  Catholics,  Supreme 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  First  and 
third  titles  disavowed,  second  acknow- 
ledged. Assertion  that  there  are  no  re- 
stricted supremacies  denied.  Does  not 
know  the  power  of  Leo  XII.  Is  assured 
that  he  has  all  the  powers  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Church,  and  all  the  consti- 
tutional authority  belonging  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Asserts 
that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  not  de- 
fined. Asserts  on  the  authority  of  one 
Babington,  that  the  Pope  is  addressed  as 
Dominum  Deum  Papam.  Author  believes 
it  is  a Mr.  Butler  who  is  meant.  Who- 
ever it  is,  he  asserts  a falsehood,  • 299-302 

section  x. 

Extract  containing  Missionary's  rejoinder. 
Correction  of  his  misrepresentations  and 
unfair  quotations.  Case  of  Innocent  III. 
adduced,  explained  elsewhere.  King 
John  of  England  a feudatory  of  the  Pope. 
Justly  suspected  of  a design  of  betraying 
his  country  to  the  Mahomedans.  The 
Pope  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in 
transferring  the  nef.  The  Kins^f  France 
the  most  proper  person,  as  li^b  lord  of 
some  possessions  of  the  English  King. 
William  the  Norman,  acknowledged 
him  as  liege  lord.  Sixty  thousand  Catho- 
lics adhered  to  John,  in  conformity  with 
feudal  laws  and  without  violating  their 
duty  as  Catholics.  Missionary  wishes  to 
know  how  the  conduct  of  Popes  agrees 
with  the  unearthly  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Author  declines  to  argue  with 
him,  because  his  present  object  is  simply 
to  correct  misrepresentations.  Dezius 
on  the  doctrines  of  Trent  and  Augsburg 
misunderstood.  Mistakes  concerning 
Bossuet’s  Vindication  corrected.  Appro- 
bation of  a book  shows  that  it  teaches 
Catholic  doctrine,  - - - 302-305 

section  XI. 

Recapitulation  of  the  controversy.  Re- 
joinder of  the  Missionary  charging  the 
Miscellany  with  using  the  Vicious  Circle. 
Logical  fallacy  exposed.  Misfcellany  as- 
serts the  necessity  of  proving  the  Scrip- 
tures to  heathens  bv  the  Church,  as  a 
competent  witness.  Missionary  represents 
him  proving  it  by  the  Church  as  an  infal- 
lible witness,  His  views  of  the  power  of 
the  Pope  becoming  rational.  Luther's 
thirtieth  article  of  an  abstract  of  canon 
law,  imagined  by  the  Missionary  to  have 
been  conceded  to  be  correct,  really  de- 
nounced as  false  and  calumnious.  Author 
promises  to  abjure  bis  religion  when  the 
canon  is  produced,  - - - 305-307 

section  xii. 

Author  disavows  intention  of  discussing 
doctrines,  and  recapitulates  history  of  the 
controversy.  Another  reply  of  the  Mis- 
sionary. His  assertions  on  the  power 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  making  articles 


of  faith,  corrected.  The  Church  cannot 
teach  anything  beside  the  revelation  of 
God,  but  can  declare  what  God  has  re- 
vealed. His  quotation  of  the  Tridentine 
Canon,  on  the  merit  of  good  works. 
Cape  Point  no  Point.  “ Pontifical  law" 
alluded  to  by  Missionary,  never  befdre 
heard  of.  Leo  XI. 's  motto  irrelevant  to 
the  discussion.  Author  has  no  partiality 
for  Mr.  Scott’s  exposition.  Dislikes  the 
scarlet  lady.  Declines  arguing  against  a 
rhapsody,  - - - - 307-310 

section  xiii. 

Author  had  vainly  hoped  that  the  contro- 
versy was  ended.  Is  obliged  to  revoke 
his  determination  not  to  enter  into  religious 
controversy  with  the  Missionary.  The 
latter  has  taken  new  ground,  and  brought 
up  the  charge  of  idolatry  against  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Extract  from  his  article. 

The  second  commandment.  Dislike  of 
Protestants  to  religious  practices  of  Catho- 
lics. St.  Thomas  Aauinas  and  Arnobius 
Case  of  Micah.  Worship  of  Baalim. 
Reasons  to  think  the  heathens  only  wor- 
shipped their  invisible  gods,  and  idola- 
trous Jews  the  true  God,  through  the 
medium  of  images,  in  which  mode  of  wor- 
shipping consists  the  essence  of  idolatry. 

Text  from  St.  Thomas  inaccurately 

auoted,  but  its  meaning  preserved.  His 
octrine  that  a Sculpture  or  painting  of 
Christ  deserves  no  reverence  for  itself, 
sanctioned  by  the  Church.  Author 
passes  Arnobius  for  the  present.  Argu- 
ment of  the  Missionary  that  heathens  were 
idolaters  because  they  worshipped  invisi- 
ble beings  by  images,  and  therefore  Catho- 
lics are  the  same  because  they  worship 
an  invisible  being  by  the  same  medium. 
Parity  of  cases  denied.  Heathens  wor- 
shipped many  gods,  and  violated  the  first 
part  of  the  first  commandment.  Catholics 
worship  the  one  true  God.  If  the  quo- 
tation from  Arnobius  be  correct,  it  is  not 
against  Catholic  doctrine.  Case  of  Micah. 

He  had  two  gods,  and  broke  certain 
special  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law,  now 
abrogated.  Worship  of  Baalim  by  the 
Jewish  idolaters.  Missionary  wishes  to- 
prove  that  God  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  Baalim.  Confounds  the  singular 
and  plural.  Baalim  were  many,  of  whom 
they  made  Jehovah  one,  by  the  name 
Baali.  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  ex- 
lained  by  Missionary  as  worship  of  God 
y means  of  a symbol.  This  explanation 
false.  Difference  between  these  idolaters 
and  Catholics.  An  essential  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  idolatry  and  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  relative  honour  of 
images.  Heathens  regarded  (heir  idols  as 
hypo8tatica)ly  united  to  their  divinities 
ana  entitled  to  divine  worship.  Catholics 
do  not  believe  any  such  connexion  exists. 
Author  doubts  the  correctness  of  the 
quotation  from  Arnobius.  Quotes  from 
other  parts  of  his  writings.  All  heathen 
writers,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  early 
Christian  authors,  represent  idolatry  as 
divine  worship  paid  to  images.  Modem 
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idolaters  practise  the  same.  Quotation 
from  Scripture.  Argument  from  the  use 
of  the  word  Jehovah  nothing,  since  this 
name  was  given  to  any  divinity.  Poly- 
theism. Belief  of  a divinity  in  the  image, 
and  the  worship  of  devils  co-exist  in  all 
forms  of  idolatry,  but  have  no  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Application  of  Psalm 
xcvi.  5,  according  to  the  incorrect  Protes- 
tant version,  - 310-315 

section  ziv. 

Recapitulation  of  differences  between  idola- 
try and  Catholic  veneration  of  images. 
Distinction  between  images  and  idols. 

An  image  a likeness  of  a real  existence, 
an  idol  the  representation  of  an  imaginary 
divinity,  made  to  be  adored.  King 
Ezechias  and  the  brazen  serpent.  Scrip- 
tural proofs.  Idolatry  against  the  natural 
law.  Assertion  that  the  second  com- 
mandment forbids  making  images  denied. 
Critical  examination  of  tne  law  concern- 
ing images.  The  Lord  commanded 
images  to  be  made  for  his  temple.  The 
contradiction  between  the  Scriptures  and 
Calvin.  Blessings  conferred  through  the 
medium  of  an  image;  viz.,  the  brazen 
serpent,  though  its  abuse  foreseen.  Rea- 
son for  forbidding  an  image  of  the  divine 
nature.  An  image  of  God  the  Son  lawful, 
since  his  incarnation.  Image  of  a dove  as 
a symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  also  lawful. 
Special  reasons  for  guarding  the  Israelites 
against  idolatry.  Appearances  of  the 
Almighty  under  visible  similitudes. 
Catholics  do  not  believe  that  the  Divine 
nature  can  be  represented.  Summary  of 
conclusions.  Respect  paid  to  images  does  j 
not  exceed  that  paid  to  the  statue  of 
Washington,  - - - 315-319 

section  xv. 

Image  worship  sanctioned  by  the  Missionary. 

Tne  Inquisition.  Punishment  of  witch- 
craft by  Protestants.  Absurd  falsehoods, 
and  particularly  a pretended  command  to 
confessors  to  denounce  their  penitents 
who  accuse  themselves  of  being  Free 
Masons,  ....  319-321 

8ECTI0N  XVI. 

Missionary  leaves  his  readers  in  ignorance 
of  the  opposite  side.  Turns  his  attack 
against  Transubstantiation.  Calls  on 
Bishop  England  to  fulfil  his  pledge  and 
renounce  his  religion,  because  of  a pre- 
tended difference  between  the  Synod  of 
Frankfort  and  the  Deutero-Nicene  Coun- 
cil. Cites  Alcuin.  Synod  of  Frankfort 
no  general  council ; and  Alcuin  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Nicene  doctrine.  Contra- 
dictory canons  must  be  cited,  and  placed 
side  by  side,  and  vague  assertions  are  not 
sufficient.  Extracts  from  the  writings  of 
lite  and  facetious  correspondents  of  the 
issionary.  Miscellaneous  topics,  321-324 


SECTION  XVII. 

Wandering  and  vague  declamations  of  the 


Missionary.  Quibbling  upon  words.  Self- 
contradictions.  Mistakes,  or  worse,  re- 
specting Mythology  and  Catholic  sym- 
bolism. Ridicules  the  Church  for  canon- 
izing humble  mechanics.  Further  mis- 
representations, especially  of  the  respect 
paid  to  the  Cross.  Quotes  the  poetical 
expressions  of  Chateaubriand  as  theolo- 
gical definitions,  ...  324-328 

section  xvm. 

Author  declines  to  notice  statements  which 
have  no  authority.  Lady- Psalter,  &c. 
Sacrifice  of  Numa,  worship  of  the  Golden 
Calf,  and  pretended  parallelism  of  Catholic 
practices.  Author  denies  the  truth  of  his 
misrepresentations.  Declines  a theologi- 
cal argument  as  useless.  Another  state- 
ment respecting  Transubstantiation  de- 
nied. Infidel  reasoning  of  Ratio.  Use- 
lessness of  arguing  witn  one  who  denies 
the  sufficiency  of  miraculous  evidence. 
Uncourteous  and  vituperative  language 
towards  Dr.  England-  noticed.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  versions  of  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  .Missionary  receives 
his  congee,  ....  328-332 

SECTION  XIX. 

Chance  shots  of  the  Missionary.  His  notes 
on  the  bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
Jews  in  Maryland.  Maryland  chiefly 
under  Protestant  influence.  Contrast  be- 
tween the  tolerance  of  the  Catholic  colo- 
nists, and  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Protestant  government,  - 332 


REPLY  TO  PALEY  ON  PENANCE  AND  AUSTERITY. 

SECTION  I. 

Introduction.  Letter  of  an  Episcopalian  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Miscellany.  Extract 
from  Paley  on  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  respecting  austerities.  Assertion 
that  our  Lord  enjoined  none,  vague,  and 
its  consideration  deferred.  That  he  re- 
commended none,  examined.  Instance 
of  celibacy  taken.  King  James's  version 
used.  Our  Lord's  commendation  of  celi- 
bacy in  St.  Matthew  xix.  Defectiveness 
of  translation.  Paley's  Comments  on  the 
7th  chapter  of  the  1st  Ed.  Cor.,  in  the 
Hor.  Paulinae.  Counsels  ot  St.  Paul  refer 
to  both  sexes.  He  teaches  that  marriage 
and  celibacy  are  optional.  Decides  that 
the  latter  is  preferable.  Other  passages 
from  Scripture,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
first  three  ages,  might  be  adduced.  The 
Catholic  doctrine  not  extravagant.  Com- 
mendation of  celibacy  in  tne  Book  of 
Homilies.  Tyranny  of  making  choice  of 
either  state  compulsory.  Author  has 
never  known  one  person  compelled  to  pro- 
fess celibacy,  but  has  known  many  vio- 
lently prevented  from  doing  so.  Christian 
liberty  allowed  in  the  Church,  • 333-337 

SECTION  II. 

I Merit  of  .solitude.  Extravagance  a relative 
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term.  Precautions  of  the  Church  against 
fanaticism.  Solitude  joined  with  activity 
commended,  but  idle  solitude  condemned. 
Examples  of  St.  John  B.  and  Elias.  Our 
Lord's  love  and  practice  of  solitude.  SS. 
Simeon  and  Anna.  Summary.  Paley’s 
contradictory  teaching.  Wrote  what  he 
wished  to  be,  not  what  is,  the  truth,  337-340 

section  in. 

Voluntary  poverty.  Its  merit  strangely  de- 
nied by  Dr.  Paley.  Passages  oT  Scrip- 
ture. Voluntary  poverty  of  our  Lord  and 
St.  John  B.  Same  recommended  to  the 
Disciples.  Counsel  to  the  rich  young 
man,  and  promises  to  those  who  abandon 
worldly  possessions.  Comments.  Beati- 
tude promised  to  the  poor.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Inconvenience  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  to  an  English  arch- 
deacon. Renunciation  of  property  by 
the  early  Christians.  St.  Paul's  instruc- 
tions to  St.  Timothy.  Voluntary  poverty 
recommended  by  our  Lord,  and  honoured 
in  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  340-342 

SECTION  IV. 

Ascetic  observances.  The  hair  shirt.  Ob- 
jections of  Protestants  alike  to  the  fine 
linen  of  bishops,  and  the  hair  shirts  ^of 
ascetics.  Silence,  and  its  uses  in  a reli- 
gious community.  Gloom  not  to  be  found 
in  monasteries  and  convents.  Mortifica- 
tion defined.  Collection  of  texts  recom- 
mending it.  Enumeration  of  acts  of 
mortification  recommended.  Practice  of 
St.  Paul.  Softening  of  terms  in  the  Pro- 
testant version,  raley’s  picture  of  the 
austere  life  of  the  Apostles.  Difference 
between  gloom  and  seriousness.  Similar 
charges  to  those  of  Paley  made  against 
the  early  Christians  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Epictetus.  General  opinion  of  the 
Christians  among  the  Pagans,  • 342-346 


section  v. 

Question  whether  our  Lord  recommended 
asceticism  and  the  monastic  life.  The 
chief  observances  of  asceticism  have  been 
shown  to  be  recommended  by  him.  Hy* 
pocrisy  or  fanaticism  of  individuals  not  to 
be  imputed  to  these  orders  or  communi- 
ties. All  the  monastic  vows  except  obe- 
dience, have  been  treated.  Excellence  of 
the  last-named  virtue  too  obvious  to 
require  proof.  Further  discussion  of  the 
subject  postponed.  Subsequent  piece  re- 
ferred to.  Conclusion,  - - 346-347 


INTERPRETATION  OF  CERTAIN  DIFFICULT  TEXTS 
OF  ST.  PAUL. 

SECTION  VI. 

Texts  quoted.  Question.  Met  by  another. 

Did  the  Apostles  teach  the  doctrine  of 
devils,  in  tne  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  concerning  blood  and  strapgled 


animals.  Did  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
teach  the  doctrine  of  devils.  Or  Queen 
Elizabeth's  first  Parliament,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  first  four  Councils.  Did 
St.  Paul  teach  it  when  denouncing  damna- 
tion against  the  violators  of  the  vow  of 
chastity.  Dr.  Hammond's  explanation. 

His  explanation,  and  that  of  Grotius,  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  En- 
cratites.  Apostolic  constitutions.  Hea- 
thens and  heretics  who  condemned  mar- 
riage. Testimony  of  the  Fathers.  Ma- 
nichffians  and  Priscilianites.  Further 
quotations  from  the  Fathers.  Difference 
between  Catholic  and  heretical  doctrine. 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
Query,  whether  St.  Paul  condemns  Ca- 
tholic practices,  or  those  who  ignorantly 
revile  tnem,  - 347-350 


REMARKS  ON  LIBERALITY. 

Vague  use  of  word.  Four  descriptions  of 
persons  called  liberal.  Inconsistency  of 
each  shown.  Virtue  to  be  sought  in  a 
mean  between  two  extremes.  Liberality 
a mean  between  the  extremes  of  indiffer- 
ence and  bigotry.  Bigotry  defined.  Libe- 
rality defined.  Fable,  - - 351-354 


E8SAY  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  ADDRESSED  TO 
O’CONNELL. 

Letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  Liberality  de- 
fined. Distinction  between  it  and  false- 
hood. Denial  of  Catholic  truths  is  false- 
hood. Illustration  by  the  truths  of  alge- 
bra. Three  propositions  imputed  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  first,  that  all  doc- 
trines contradictory  to  hers  are  false,  ac- 
knowleged.  The  second,  that  every  one 
remaining  out  of  her  external  communion 
will  be  damned,  disclaimed.  The  Church 
teaches  that  only  those  who  have  faith 
are  capable  of  salvation.  Defines  faith  to 
be  the  disposition  to  believe  all  that  God 
teaches.  Distinction  between  infidels, 
heretics,  and  Catholics.  The  Church 
does  not  limit  the  capacity  for  salvation 
to  her  external  members.  She  judges  ra- 
tionally that  those  who  profess  her  doc- 
trines have  faith,  and  that  those  who  do 
not,  have  it  not,  but  does  not  decide  spe- 
cial cases.  Cases  in  which  a person  may 
have  faith  without  giving  evidence  of  it. 
Distinction  between  the  sopl  and  body  of 
the  Church.  Damnation  of  any  individual 
can  be  known  only  to  God.  Guilt  of 
wilful  ignorance,  and  refusal  to  profess  the 
faith  not  extenuated.  Third  proposition, 
that  the  Church  teaches  that  heretics 
should  be  persecuted  in  this  world, 
denied.  She  anathematizes  heresy  and 
wilful  heretics,  but  not  the  victims  of 
delusion.  Charity  requires  that  heretics 
be  warned  of  their  danger.  The  Catholic 
is  not  illiberal.  His  religion  requires  him 
to  hate  none,  but  to  love  all.  Distinction 
between  genuine  and  spurious  libe- 
rality, - - - - 354-358 
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REPLY  TO  RT.  REV.  DR.  DAVID,  RESPECTING  THE 
DEFINITION  OF  FAITH. 

Dr.  David  objects  to  the  definition  of  faith  in 
the  letter  to  O’Connell.  Distinguishes 
between  a disposition  to  believe  in  one  to 
whom  no  truth  has  been  revealed  and  ac- 
tual faith.  Dr.  England  admits  the  just- 
ness of  his  observation.  His  object  was  to 
distinguish  between  criminal  unbelief  and 


invincible  ignorance.  Remarks  on  faith. 
Conclusion,  - - - 358-359 

Supplement  to  Appendix  to  letters  on  Blanco 
White, 360 

Appendix  to  letters  to  Dr.  Bowen,  - 361-365 

Appendix  to  letters  to  the  Gospel  Mes- 
senger, ....  365-368 

Appendix  to  controversy  with  the  Mount 
Zion  Missionary,  ...  368-369 


PART  II. 

HISTORY. 


LETTERS  ON  ST.  PETER^  ROMAN  EPISCOPATE. 

Remarks  of  the  Miscellany  of  Nov.  8, 1828, 
upon  a passage  of  the  Christian  Advocate, 

370-371 

Dissertation  of  Rev.  A.  Blanc,  on  the  resi- 
dence of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  translated 
from  the  Archives  du  Christianisme,  371-373 

LETTER  I. 

Cause  of  writing  these  letters,  a deliberate, 
unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  the  Christian  Advocate.  Ro- 
man Catholic  the  worst  organized  church 
in  the  United  States.  A Protestant  can- 
not consistently  charge  any  Christian  with 
holding  pernicious  errors.  Inconsistency 
of  his  calling  America  a Protestant  coun- 
try, and  yet  bewailing  that  the  people  are 
in  darkness.  Systematic  endeavours  to 
repress  and  extinguish  Catholicism.  Vul- 
gar abuse  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  in  the  Advocate  is  to 
rouse  the  Protestants  to  increased  activity 
against  the  Catholics  of  this  Union,  373-376 

LETTER  II. 

Grounds  upon  which  the  author  of  the  dis- 
sertation asserts  that  St.  Peter  was  never 
in  Rome.  No  question  was  raised  upon 
the  subject  during  upwards  of  1300  years. 
Who  first  raised  the  question.  Who  Pa- 

fias  was.  What  tradition  properly  means, 
’apias  was  a competent  witness;  although 
not  the  only  original  witness.  Christians 
in  Rome  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul ; a 
great  number  of  ancient  writers  inform 
us  that  St.  Peter  was  their  bishop.  The 
See  of  Rome  in  the  earliest  ages  claimed 
and  exercised  supremacy  upon  this  ground. 

No  early  writer  controverted  the  fact. 
Who  Dionysius  of  Corinth  was.  The 
essayist  misquotes  Eusebius  in  two  aver- 
ments, and  admits  that  Dionysius  was 
another  original  witness  of  St.  Peter’s 
residence  in  Rome.  Vain  effort  of  the 
essayist  to  destroy  the  authority  of  Diony- 
sius. More  gratuitous  assertions  of  the 
essayist,  - ' - • 376-380 


letter  in. 

Misrepresentation  of  Pope  Clement  by  the 
dissertator.  Pope  Clement  was  a witness 
to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome, 
according  to  Origen,  St,  Jerome,  Photius, 
and  other  early  writers,  as  also  according 
to  Dodwell,  Bishop  Pearson.  Cave,  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Grave,  and  other  learned 
Protestants.  Testimonies  of  Eusebius, 
the  historian.  This  writer  had  the  works 
of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  the  history 
of  Hegesippus,  the  statement  of  Caius, 
and  divers  other  documents.  Testimonies 
that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome,  and  was 
bishop  thereof,  from  Irensus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  Arnobius,  the  rhetorician,  Tertul- 
lian,  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
Lactantius,  St.  Athanasius,  Origen.  Ex- 
traordinary assertion  of  the  dissertator, 
regarding  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Curious  assertion 
of  the  dissertator  that  Catholics  build  their 
faith  upon  the  person  of  Peter,  and  not 
upon  Jesus  Christ.  What  works  Euse- 
bius chiefly  used  in  compiling  his  history, 

380-385 


LETTER  IV. 

General  remarks  upon  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. The  Council  of  Trent  could  not 
have  garbled  the  works  of  the  fathers  be- 
fore tne  condemnation  of  heresiarchs  by 
the  first  seven  general  councils,  nor  before 
the  Greek  schism,  nor  those  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English  and  other  Protestants, 
at  the  time  of  their  change  of  religion. 
Testimonies  of  learned  Protestants  for  the 
residence  and  episcopacy  of  Peter  at 
Rome.  Whiston’s  remark  upon  the  evil  of 
weak  Protestants  attempting  to  deny  the 
fact.  Catholic  witnesses  alter  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  viz.,  St.  Epiphanius,  Bishop 
of  Salamis,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of 
Nola.  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  Eutropius,  the  historian, 
St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  Theodosius  the 
Great,  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
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Paul  Oroeius,  Tbeodoret,  Bishop  of  Cy- 
rus, several  of  the  early  popes,  the  coun- 
cils of  Sardica  and  of  Chalcedon,  &c., 

385-390 

LETTER  V. 

Examination  of  the  question  whether  the 
word  Babylon , in  toe  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  means  Rome.  General  agreement 
as  to  division  of  labour  between  reter  and 
Paul  did  not  exclude  either  from  preaching 
to  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Large  assemblage 
of  Jews  in  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augus- 
tus, Caligula,  and  Claudius.  Cause  of 
their  banishment  under  Claudius.  Reason 
why  Peter  preferred  the  word  Babylon  to 
Borne,  and  witnesses.  Contradictions  of 
those  who  contend  for  Babylon  of  Chaldea, 
and  those  who  say  it  was  Grand  Cairo. 
Grounds  for  asserting  that  it  was  the  Chal- 
dean city.  Grounds  for  asserting  that  it 
was  the  Egyptian  city.  Reasons  why  it 
could  not  mean  the  former,  nor  the  latter. 
Remark  of  Hugo  Grotius.  Why  it  could 
not  be  Seleucia.  Cape  lie  asserts  that  it 
was  Jerusalem,  - - 390-394 

LETTER  VI. 

Examination  of  the  alleged  incompatibility 
of  the  assertion  that  Peter  was  at  Rome, 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Correction 
of  the  dissertator’s  chronology.  Mistake 
of  eleven  years  in  four  lines.  Time  when 
Peter  fixed  his  see  at  Antioch.  The  dis- 
eertator  suppresses  the  account  of  St. 
Paul’s  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
founds it  with  his  second  visit.  Regula- 
tion of  the  order  of  facts.  Time  of  Paul’s 
going  to  Antioch,  and  of  Peter’s  several 
journeys  to  Rome.  The  dissertator’s  as- 
sertions at  variance  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  No  incompatibility  between 
our  statement  and  the  sacred  record.  Ob- 
jections and  difficulties  solved.  Sum  of 
the  letters.  Extract  from  Protestant  bio- 
graphical compilers  and  their  authorities. 
Concluding  remarks,  - - 394-400 

CONTROVERSY  WITH  THE  “ GOSPEL  ADVOCATE” 
RESPECTING  THE  PAPAL  POWER  OF  DISPEN- 
SATION. 

Letter  firom  “ One  of  the  People  of  the 
South”  to  the  “ Gospel  Advocate,”  400-403 

section  i.  " 

Reply  to  several  topics  of  preceding  letter  in 
order.  “ Miscellany”  brings  up  facts  of 
Irish  history  to  show  bad  effects  of  reli-  I 
gious  persecution.  Not  true,  as  asserted 
m the  letter,  that  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  is  an  article  of  Catholic  faith.  Not 
true  that  Catholics  assert  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  is  invariable.  On  the 
subject  of  dispensation,  the  Pope  and  Ca- 
tholics are  not  and  will  not  be  at  issue, 
as  surmised  in  the  letter.  These  are  an- 
swers to  preliminaries.  Facts  adduced 
examined.  Author  of  the  letter  adduces 


six  historical  facts  to  support  his  assertion 
that  the  Popes  claim  the  power  of  absolv- 
ing from  all  oaths.  His  violation  of  the 
rules  of  logic.  Supposing  his  facts  true, 
they  are  but  acts  ot  individual  Popes  and 
not  evidence  of  doctrine.  General  conclu- 
sion from  particular  premises.  That  the 
Popes  absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
would  not  prove  that  they  absolve  from 
all  oaths.  Cases  examined.  They  refer 
to  Emperors  of  Germany,  Henry  VlII., 
and  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre.  Monarchs  may  forfeit  claim  to 
allegiance.  Laity  and  clergy  of  America 
violated  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  of  Eng- 
land. Bishops  and  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
violated  oatn  to  James  II.  Conventions 
in  England  and  America  declared  the  peo- 
ple freed  from  the  bond  of  allegiance  by 
the  sovereign’s  violation  of  his  compact. 
Papal  dispensation  of  same  nature.  Only 
necessary  to  show  that  the  Pope  had  a 
power  similar  to  that  used  by  the  con- 
vention. History  of  the  creation  of  the 
title  and  dignity  of  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Terms  of  contract  between  Pope  and 
Emperor,  and  power  of  the  former  to  judge 
when  the  latter  became,  and  when  he 
ceased  to  be,  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects.  This  a human,  not  a divine 
right.  Character  of  Heniy  IV.,  or  III., 
described  by  his  most  partial  historians  in 
dark  colours.  Disputes  between  him  and 
his  subjects.  Imposes  unusual  taxes,  in 
which  he  resembles  George  III.,  and  com- 
mits simony.  Is  not  legally  emperor,  and 
is  resisted  by  the  Germans.  Similarity 
between  the  political  principles  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  those  of  the  United  States. 
Henry’s  incontinence.  Plan  to  murder  his 
nobility.  Obtains  election  at  Mentz,  and 
the  Pope’s  absolution  and  concurrence,  by 
professions  of  sorrow  and  amendment. 

His  behaviour  after  this  worse;  he  is 
threatened  with  deposition,  and  affects  to 
depose  the  Pope.  Is  excommunicated, 
does  penance  in  public,  and  is  absolved. 
Violates  his  oath,  behaves  still  worse  than 
before,  and  is  justly  deposed  by  Gregory 
VII.,  in  virtue  of  his  constitutional  autho- 
rity. Rest  of  Henry’s  history  in  the  Es- 
say on  the  moral  character  of  several 
Popes.  Language  of  Urban  II.  and  Pas- 
chal II.  to  be  explained  on  the  foregoing 
principle.  Lawful  interference  of  the  ropes 
m the  affairs  of  the  German  empire  does 
not  prove  a similar  right  in  regard  to  the 
United  States,  ...  403-407 

section  ii. 

Difference  between  the  relation  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States  to  the  Pope  has 
been  shown.  No  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. Catholics  have  filled  every  public  and 
private  station  in  the  United  States  with- 
out suspicion.  Declaration  of  Urban  II. 

“ Subjects  are  by  no  authority  constrained 
to  pay  to  a Christian  prince,  who  opposes 
God  and  his  saints,  and  violates  their  pre- 
cepts,” a particular  proposition,  restricted 
to  the  special  case  m view.  Protestants 
seldom  attack  the  real  doctrines  of  the 
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Church,  and  are  frequently  guilty  of  the 
” suppressio  veri.”  Parallel  instance  from 
a case  in  a South  Carolinian  court.  A ge- 
neral proposition  derived  from  Urban’s 
declaration  absurd,  and  condemned  in  the 
case  of  Wiclif  and  other  heretics.  Case 
and  character  of  Henry  IV.  or  V.  Case 
of  Innocent  III.  and  Otho  IV.  Conduct 
of  Popes  in  regard  to  these  political  trea- 
ties has  no  connexion  with  the  Catholic 
religion.  Canon  of  the  Lateran  Council. 

Two  mistakes.  A general  council  infal- 
lible only  in  decisions  concerning  faith,  and 
the  general  principle  of  morality.  The 
third  canon  respects  neither.  The  council 
also  a political  Congress.  Canon  analyzed, 
and  distinction  shown  between  its  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  enactments.  Case  of 
Innocent  IV.  declaring  Frederick  II.  his 
vassal,  and  deposing  him  in  the  Council 
of  Lyons.  Frederick  held  Naples  and 
Sicily  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  His  exe- 
crable conduct  made  his  right  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  a forfeit.  The  Pope  justified 
in  deposing  him  on  general  and  special 
grounds  of  law.  The  whole  case  has  no 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
no  bearing  on  the  relations  of  me  Pope 
and  President.  Proposition  of  Boniface 
VIII.,  “we  declare,  &c.,  it  to  be  of  neces- 
sity to  salvation  for  every  human  creature 
to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.”  Au- 
thor’s inability  to  refer  to  the  passage,  and 
give  it  due  examination.  Note  on  the 
subject,  and  extract  from  Dr.  Kenrick. 
Three  points  which  Catholics  believe,  and 
which  are  expressed  by  this  proposition. 
Conclusion  that  the  rope  can  dispense 
with  oaths  a non  sequitur.  Pope’s  supe- 
riority and  jurisdiction  over  princes.  Pa- 
rallel case  of  Dr.  Hobart’s  jurisdiction  over 
Governor  Clinton  of  New  York.  Pope 
Clement’s  declaration  in  the  Council  of 
Vienne,  that  the  emperor  was  subject  to 
him.  True,  since  he  was  a member,  and 
the  Pope  the  head  of  the  Church.  Desired 
conclusion  non  sequitur.  Clement  VI. 
deposes  Louis  IV.  Hejustly  refused  to 
recognise  him  from  a defect  of  title.  Cir- 
cumstances explained.  This  case  has  no 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  religion  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Wri- 
ter's point  yet  unproved,  - - 408-411 

SECTION  III. 

English  cases.  Pope's  dispensing  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry 
VII.,  adduced  to  prove  tne  writer's  as- 
sumption. Three  cases  in  which,  admit- 
ting the  fact,  the  conclusion  does  not  fol- 
low. By  the  feudal  system,  the  dispensing 
power  belonged  to  the  Pope  on  other 
grounds  than  his  spiritual  supremacy. 
Tenure  of  Ireland  rested  on  a papal  bull. 
England  made  a fief  of  the  Holy  See  by 
John.  England  a party  to  the  agreement 
made  at  the  Lateran  Council.  Henry  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
from  the  Pope.  The  Pope’s  various  titles 
for  interfering  with  Henry  VIII.,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Author’s  concessions. 


Reaction  of  lay -interference.  Question 
of  fact,  whether  the  British  people  consi- 
dered themselves  absolved,  ana  were  so 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
Instances  of  Lord  Chancellor  More  and 
Bishop  Fisher,  martyrs  to  papal  suprema- 
cy. Seven  propositions.  Adherence  of 
English  Catholics  to  Henry  VIII.  Case 
of  Elizabeth.  She  was  not  constitution- 
ally queen.  The  Pope  refused  to  recog- 
nise her  title  because  of  her  illegitimacy. 

He  was  the  final  judge  by  the  consent  of 
Europe.  Other  grounds,  with  the  same 
which  concerned  ner  father,  were  super- 
added.  Consent  of  Catholics.  Spanish 
invasion.  Testimony  of  Mr.  Hume,  411-414 

SECTION  IV. 

Case  of  King  Henry,  of  Navarre.  He  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde  were  excommuni- 
cated, and  their  vassals  absolved  from 
allegiance  by  Sixtus  V.  Conclusion  drawn 
from  this  not  legitimate.  The  Pope’s 
acts,  if  wrong,  no  proof  of  Catholic  aoc- 
trine.  Belief  of  Catholics  to  be  judged 
of  by  their  conduct.  Condition  of  France 
and  Navarre.  Disregard  of  the  bull  by 
the  Catholics  of  these  countries.  Writer 
at  a loss  to  know  whether  the  Pope  claims 
the  dispensing  power  as  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral sovereign.  Author  denies  that  he 
claims  it  at  all.  Former  claim  founded 
on  special  concessions.  Some  have  sought 

, to  represent  it  as  an  inherent  right.  Writer 
accuses  an  inspired  writer  of  blasphemy. 
Shocked  that  the  Pope  professes  to  hold 
the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  Quo- 
tation from  Scripture  on  Apostolic  autho- 
rity. Pius  V.’s  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Jeremias  to  himself.  Author 
accuses  him  of  transferring  words  used  of 
Jehovah  to  himself.  Refers  to  the  wrong 
passage.  The  Pope  compares  himself  to 
the  prophet,  not  to  the  Almighty.  Unbe- 
coming artifices  of  Dr.  Barrow  and  his 
copier,  ....  414-416 

SECTION  V. 

Summary  of  points  proved.  Cases  adduced 
bear  no  analogy  to  the  American  Consti- 
tution. Supposing  the  Pope  arrogated 
an  unjust  power,  the  Catholic  people  did 
not  submit  to  it.  A distinct  act  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  declaration  of  six  universi- 
ties, disclaims  the  doctrine  of  an  inherent 
deposing  power  in  the  Pope.  Principal 
calumflies  against  Catholic  religion  origi- 
nated in  England.  Political  reasons  lor 
mitigating  tne  persecution  of  Catholics 
at  tne  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  overtures.  Questions  sent  to 
the  universities.  Answer  of  Paris.  Douay. 
Louvain.  Alcala.  Salamanca.  Vallado- 
lid. Irish  test  approved  by  Pius  VI. 
Superiority  of  evidence  adduced  over 
contradictory  misrepresentations.  Irish 
oath.  Extract  from  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford’s pastoral.  Compatibility  of  the  oath 
of  civil  allegiance  with  oath  of  spiritual 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  Judgments  given 
in  various  countries,  and  opinions  of 
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jurists.  Religious  liberty  in  the  United 
States  leaves  untouched  the  authority  of 
all  spiritual  rulers.  The  clause  “Sal- 
vo meo  ordine,’’  in  a bishop's  oath.  Mean- 
ing of  the  clause  “ hereticos,  etc.,  perse- 
quiur  et  impugnabo.”  Its  omission  in  the 
United  States.  External  motives  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Catholic  religion  of  no 
weight  with  the  author.  His  manner  of 
examining  religious  questions.  Conclu- 
sion, ....  416-421 


CONTROVERSY  WITH  A CORRESPONDENT  OP  THE 
SAVANNAH  GEORGIAN,  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP 
THE  ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  PRIVILEGES 
AND  IMMUNITIES  FORMERLY  RECOGNISED  BY 
THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

SECTION  I. 

Introductory  remarks.  Letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Georgian,  complaining  of  an  attack 
on  the  Church  of  England.  The  attack 
having  been  made  from  a Puritan,  not  a 
Catholic  quarter,  the  retort  should  not 
have  been  made  on  Catholics.  The  cor- 
respondent’s explanation  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  He  asserts  the  exemption 
of  ecclesiastics  from  civil  jurisdiction 
before  the  schism,  and  represents  the 
king’s  supremacy  as  a temporal  autho- 
rity over  them.  Endeavours  to  deny  the 
king’s  spiritual  headship.  These  state- 
ments condemned  as  erroneous  or  dis- 
honest. Clerical  exemptions  and  eccle- 
siastical courts  existed  by  virtue  of  char- 
tered British  rights,  not  Papal  bulls. 
Assertion  that  the  Pope  established  courts 
in  England,  as  head  of  the  Church,  and 
refused  to  allow  the  civil  authority  to 
punish  criminal  clergymen,  denied.  His 

iudicial  power  in  temporal  affairs  derived 
rom  concession.  The  writer’s  definition 
of  the  king’s  supremacy  not  correct.  Act 
of  Parliament  (xxv.  King  Henry  VIII.) 
Immunities  and  ecclesiastical  courts  still 
remain  in  part.  King  had  no  right  to  ap- 
point bishops  before  the  Reformation. 
Catholic  bisnops  firm  supporters  of  popu- 
lar rights.  Protestant  bishops  not  so. 
Mockery  of  the  congl  d’elire,  and  sta- 
tute of  prsemunire.  Irish  bishops  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent.  The  king  the 
source  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Distinc- 
tion between  orders  and  mission.  Vari- 
ous acts  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  perform- 
ed by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  vicar-general. 
Episcopal  commissions.  Doctrine  and 
practice  of  Cranmer.  Execution  of  priests 
who  acknowledged  civil  subjection  to  the 
monarch,  for  denying  the  royal  supre- 
macy, ....  421-425 


SECTION  n. 

Dissenting  clergy  subject  to  civil  supremacy 
of  the  Ring,  yet  deny  his  ecclesiastical 
headship.  Writer's  attempt  to  ward  off 
odium  from  the  English  hierarchy.  Undue 
contempt  cast  on  the  title  Parson.  Denial 
of  the  existence  of  sinecurists  noticed. 


Estimated  proportion  of  clergy  and  laity 
incorrect.  Some  Catholic  offices.  Sine- 
cures among  Protestants.  Undue  expen- 
diture. Unfortunate  refuge  in  the  ancient 
titles  to  church  property.  This  justly 
belongs  to  Catholics,  or  to  the  nation. 
South  Carolinian  decision.  Intentions  of 
Catholic  donors  defeated.  Taxes  on  Ca- 
tholics and  dissenters  forgotten.  Implied 
censure  of  Bishop  Hobart,  - . 425-428 


section  m. 

The  Savannah  correspondent  objects  to  a 
commercial  paper,  as  a medium  for  com- 
municating his  historical  proofs.  The 
Miscellany  offered  him.  His  rejoinder  to 
•the  arguments  of  the  Miscellany.  He  dis- 
claims having  said  that  the  Pope  exercised 
civil  authority  in  England.  This  disclaim- 
er contradictory  to  some  of  his  assertions. 
Proofs  that  ecclesiastical  exemptions  were 
derived  from  grants  of  the  civil  power. 
Laws  of  Ethelbert,  and  testimony  or  Bede. 
Enactments  of  Withred,  and  the  Witten- 
gemotte  of  Berghamstede.  Rapin  incor- 
rectly represents  this  as  a mere  ecclesias- 
tical synod.  This  opinion  refuted.  The 
origin  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  has  been  * 
proved  to  be  from  the  civil  power  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  - 428-432 

section  rv. 

Kingdom  of  Wessex.  Lawsoflna.  Laws 
of  Alfred.  The  author  thinks  the  subject 
has  been  pursued  far  enough.  Extract 
from  Lingard,  - - . 432-434 

section  v. 

Laws  of  the  Norman  kings.  Langton.  The 
correspondent  called  upon  to  produce  ca- 
nons which  support  his  positions.  Various 
misstatements  corrected.  Regret  of  the 
author  that  Protestant  Episcopalians 
should  identify  themselves  with  bad  Eng- 
lish monarchs.  The  correspondent  ad- 
vised to  study  British  law  a little  more 
closely,  to  guard  against  blunders,  434-436 


CONTROVERSY  WITH  A WRITER  IN  WASHINGTON 
ON  THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  SEVERAL 
SOVEREIGN  PONTIFFS,  ETC. 

Injunctions  of  Curiosity.  His  letter  on  the 
dedication  of  a Unitarian  Church.  Out- 
line of  Mr.  Little’s  discourse.  A long  list 
of  questions.  Address  of  Curiosity  to  or- 
thodox Protestants,  - 436-437 

Mr.  Little’s  letter  disavowing  the  report  of 
his  sermon  and  remarks,  . . 433 

A lucubration  of  ail  Auditor.  Curiosity’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Little.  The  Auditor  a false 
witness.  Question  to  the  editors  of  the 
Miscellany.  Curiosity  leaves  the  solution 
of  difficulties  to  them.  Irksomeness  of  the 
task.  Contradictions  between  Mr.  Little 
and  his  auditor.  Reasons  for  crediting  the 
former.  Auditor’s  vulgarity.  Admission 
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ofhis  irrelevant  tirade  into  the  Washington 
Gazette.  Obligation  of  the  editor  to  insert 
the  reply,  - 438-443 

Auditor's  cross  bill  of  indictment.  Absurdity 
of  the  argument  that  the  body  of  the 
Church  must  be  corrupt  if  the  bead  is  so. 
Distinction  between  infallibility  and  im- 
peccability. The  Jewish  High- Priest. 
Catalogue  of  criminal  Popes  begins  with 
Pelagius  I.,  A.  D.  555,  and  ends  with  Gre- 

Sory  a V.  T wenty-seven  out  of  one  hun- 
red  and  seventy-four  Popes  selected  as 
criminals.  Honorius  II.  condemned  for 
loving  learned  men,  and  Benedict  X.  for 
his  great  humility,  to  be  excepted.  Pro- 
portion of  Popes  criminated  to  whole  num- 
ber, tWenty-five  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  or  one  to  ten.  Some  of  these 
twenty-five  unjustly  accused.  Crimes, 
and  wicked  character  of  a few,  no  argu- 
ment against  the  whole  body.  Logic 
which  draws  the  same  conclusion  from 
both  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Popes.  The 
honest  juryman,  ...  443-445 

Pope  Deus-Deditand  the  cure  of  the  leprosy. 
Miserable  and  profane  attempts  at  wit. 
Evidence  of  the  sanctity  of  this  Pope  un- 
doubted. Miracles  and  relics.  What  the 
Church  requires  her  children  to  believe 
concerning  miracles.  Facility  of  ridiculing 
the  miracles  of  the  Scripture.  Its  teaching 
in  the  miraculous  virtue  of  relics.  Inven- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  Auditor’s  ima- 
gination. His  productions  duly  estimated, 

445-448 

New  tirade  of  Auditor.  His  vexation  that 
he  cannot  be  left  to  denounce  Catholics  in 
peace.  Dread  of  the  Jesuits.  Catholics 
indebted  for  their  equal  rights,  not  to  the 
forbearance,  but  the  justice  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Charge  against  Boniface  V.  for 
allowing  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  Grant 
of  this  privilege  explained  and  vindicated. 
Protestant  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
Boniface.  Privilege  of  sanctuary  in  the 
old  law.  This  regulation,  whether  good 
or  bad,  no  part  of  the  Catholic  religion, 

448-453 

Partiality  of  the  Washington  Gazette. 
Charges  against  Paul  III.  Luther's  doc- 
trine of  justification  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
represented  as  the  source  of  all  crimes. 
Criminality  of  convoking  a council. 
Charges  against  this  Pope  false.  His 
early  life  profligate.  His  cardinalate  and 
pontificate  virtuous.  Some  ofhis  acts  im- 
prudent, but  the  general  character  of  his 
administration  virtuous.  Charge  against 
Julius  III.  Loathsome  phraseology  of  the 
Auditor.  First  Protestants  introduced  the 
crime  charged  upon  Julius  into  Europe. 
Bugari.  Inquisition  established  to  extir* 
ate  this  horrid  crime.  Charge  against 
ulius  a groundless  suspicion.  His  ad- 
ministration not  remarkably  edifying. 
Charge  against  Casa.  Without  proof, 
and  therefore  unworthy  of  credit  or  of 
examination,  - * - - 454-456 


Charges  against  Boniface  VII.  of  plundering 
the  Church  and  Hying  to  Constantinople. 
This  man  a murderer  and  robber,  but 
never  Pope.  John  XVII.  accused  of  ma- 
gic. His  character  mercenary  and  avari- 
cious, but  no  proof  of  magic.  Paul  I.  ac- 
cused of  excommunicating  Constantine 
Copronymus,  and  honouring  St.  Petro- 
nella.  Excommunicating  wicked  empe- 
rors and  honouring  saints,  acts  of  virtue. 
Eulogium  on  this  rope  from  a Protestant 
history.  Villany  of  Copronymus.  Threat- 
ened with  excommunication,  but  not 
known  to  have  suffered  its  infliction.  Ac 
count  of  St.  Petronella,  - - 456-458 

Boniface  VIII.  accused  of  exempting  the 
clergy  of  all  nations  from  taxation  by  a 
general  bull.  Such  an  act  impossible,  and 
no  such  bull  in  existence.  Author  does 
not  eulogize  Boniface,  but  his  private 
character  does  not  affect  the  Churcn.  Ju- 
lius II.  accused  of  throwing  his  key  into 
the  Tiber  and  brandishing  his  sword.  No 
roof  that  he  did  either  of  these  things,  but 
is  martial  temper  conceded,  and  the  au- 
thor does  not  defend  him.  If  be  be  consi- 
dered a bad  Pope,  that  does  not  sustain  the 
Auditor’s  position.  Pius  II.  accused  of 
differing  from  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  turning  out 
nuns.  The  celibate  a question  of  disci- 
pline, not  doctrine.  The  second  charge 
denied.  Challenge  and  pledge  to  editor  of 
Unitarian  Miscellany,  - - 458-460 

Charges  against  Stephen  VI.,  Romanos, 

John  IX.,  and  Sergius  III.  Inconclusive- 
ness of  the  argument  from  special  acts  of 
Popes  against  their  infallibility.  Acts  in 
question  were  not  decisions  of  faith  or 
morals.  Some  of  the  persons  mentioned 
were  not  Popes.  Historical  outline.  For- 
raosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  chosen  Pope  in 
897.  Boniface  VI.  and  Sergius,  rival  can- 
didates for  succession.  The  former  con- 
sidered by  some  true  Pope,  the  latter  a 
pretender.  Stephen  VI.  an  enemy  of  For- 
mosus,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  treated 
with  indignity.  Deemed  him  to  have  been 
a usurper,  and  sacrilegiously  re-ordained 
his  clergy.  Stephen  an  atrocious  criminal. 

The  Church,  in  the  same  age,  adorned 
with  illustrious  men.  During  the  greater 
part  of  it,  governed  by  worthy  pontiffs. 
Stephen  strangled  in  prison,  and  adminis- 
tration seized  by  Romanus,  a usurper. 
Theodore  II.  reverses  condemnation  of 
Formosu8.  John  XI.  confirms  acts  of 
Theodore.  Benedict  IV..  a virtuous  Pope, 
succeeds.  Leo  V.  imprisoned  by  Christo- 
pher, a pretender.  Sergius  Ilf.,  another 
enemy  of  Formosus,  repeats  the  acts  of 
Stephen.  His  character  bad.  Amount  of 
criminality  proved,  and  total  inconclusive- 
ness of  the  argument  derived  from  it. 
Lay*influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  the 
cause  of  these  disorders,  - - 460-463 

John  XI.  accused  of  adultery  and  of  poison- 
ing two  hundred  persons,  including  his 
two  immediate  predecessors.  John  XI. 
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not  guilty  of  these  charges,  but  John  XII. 
is  referred  to.  This  epoch  shows  the 
unhappy  effect  of  lay-interference.  Mu- 
tual factions  and  usurpations  of  Italian 
and  German  Princes.  Some  good  Popes 
but  several  bad  ones  in  this  age.  Otho  of 
Germany  called  into  Italy  against  Beren- 
rius  and  Albert.  Octavian,  son  of  Al- 
ric,  Consul  and  Patrician  of  Rome, 
and  grandson  of  the  infamous  Marozia, 
obtains  violent  possession  of  the  Papal 
See.  His  crimes  and  excesses,  and 
deposition  by  a council  of  Bishops.  Leo 
VIII.  and  his  contest  with  John.  Bene- 
dict V.,  succeeds  the  latter  but  is  forced 
to  submit  to  Leo.  Unfortunate  conces- 
sion of  the  Papal  election  and  investiture 
to  Otho.  Various  accounts  of  the  mise- 
rable end  of  John.  Charge  of  poisoning 
unfounded.  Futility  of  argument  de- 
rived from  the  vicious  character  of  John, 

462-463 

Alexander  IT  I.  accused  of  excommuni- 
cating Frederick  I.  and  placing  his  foot  on 
his  neck,  and  Celestine  III.,  of  crowning 
the  Emperor  with  his  feet  and  kicking  it 
off.  Charge  apparently  abandoned.  . 
Brief  sketch  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Emperors  and  the  Hildebrandine  Popes. 
Frederick’s  humiliations  voluntary.  Story 
of  Celestine  a fabrication,  - - 463-465 

Charge  against  Boniface  III.  of  obtaining 
the  supremacy  from  Phocas,  afterwards 
disclaimed  by  Sabinianus.  Acts  of  supre- 
macy exercised  in  Constantinople  long 
before  this.  Supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Bishop  acknowledged  by  Aurelian  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  Boniface 
merely  requested  the  emperor  to  restrain 
the  ambition  of  the  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. Sabinianus  preceded  Boniface  in 
the  pontificate.  Benedict  IX.  accused  of 
practising  magic,  invoking  devils  and  be- 
witching women.  He  was  a wicked  man 
intruded  into  the  Papal  See  by  the  fac- 
tious laity.  Singular  charges  of  Auditor 
without  foundation.  Benedict  IX.  is 
ejected  and  succeeded  by  another  bad  roan, 
Sylvester  III.  Their  contests  and  election 
of  Gregory  VI.  He  resigns  and  Clement 
II.  is  cliosen.  Unfairness  of  judging  the 
character  of  clergy  and  laity  by  two  de- 
tested intrudete.  Alexander  VI.  accused 
of  an  unnatural  crime.  His  character 
profligate  and  abandoned,  but  no  proof  of 
this  crime.  Nicholas  III.  and  Martin  IV. 
accused  of  violating  chastity.  All  writers 
concur  in  ascribing  to  them  an  unble- 
mished character,  - • - - 465-466 

Charge  against  Pelagius  I.  of  decreeing 
death  to  schismatics  and  heretics.  Mar- 
tin V.  of  condemning  Wiclif  and  burning 
Hues  and  Jerome.  Gregory  XIII.  of 
contriving  the  Paris  massacre.  Gregory 
XV.  of  instigating  French  against  the 
Protestants,  and  canonizing  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Jesuits.  Several  ridiculous  anachro- 
nisms pointed  out.  Charge  against 
VOL.  V.  30 


Pelagius,  who  had  no  temporal  power, 
absurd.  Remarks  on  punishment  of 
heretics.  Hubs  and  Jerome  burnt  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  Vindication  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  Gregory  XV.  one  of  the 
mildest  of  Pontiffs,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  his  historians.  Knox,  Luther 
and  Calvin  the  causes  of  more  suffering 
than  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers 
of  the  Church,  during  ten  centuries,  466-469 

Innocent  III.  accused  of  inventing  Tran- 
sub8tantiatk>n,  ordering  the  pixis  to  be 
used,  and  bells  to  be  rung  before  the  host, 
and  imposing  auricular  confession.  Homi- 
lies, Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  etc.,  con- 
tradict the  first  charge.  Its  falsehood. 

The  pixis  and  bells.  Council  of  Lateran 
simply  fixed  the  time  when  confession 
was  obligatory.  Its  obligation  from  the 
earliest  times  proved.  Clement  V.  ac- 
cused of  introducing  indulgences.  This 
matter  briefly  explained.  Proofs  of  in- 
dulgences centuries  before  Clement. 
Farewell  to  Auditor,  - - 469-472 


LETTER  TO  GOV.  TROUP  ON  THE  RELATION  OF 
THE  PAPACY  TO  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

Author’s  regret  at  the  necessity  of  address- 
ing Governor  Troup.  Extract  from  his 
oration.  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
insulted  by  him  . Introduction  of  Feudal 
System  into  England.  Previous  system 
under  Saxon  Catholic  kings.  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  other  monarchs.  Their 
obligations  to  Rome.  Feudalism  des- 
potic. Distinction  between  Roman  and 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Feudal  sys- 
tem softened  by  influence  of  Catholic 
Church  in  Europe.  Saxon  liberties  over- 
thrown by  William  I.  Resistance  of 
clergy.  Runnymede  and  Magna  Charta. 
Becket  and  Langton.  Feudal  tyranny 
completely  established  by  Henry  VIII. 
Meaning  of  “ Gratia  Dei.”  Jefferson’s 
obligations  to  Catholic  clergy.  Popes 
accused  of  preaching  divine  right  of  kings. 
This  at  variance  with  the  accusation  that 
they  taught  the  dependence  of  kings  on 
the  Holy  See.  Nation  of  royal  infalli- 
bility being  taught  by  Popes  new.  Two 
Protestant  Bishops  teaching  the  divine 
right  of  kings  promised  for  every  Pope. 
Different  senses  of  ‘‘jure  divino.”  Ame- 
ricans aided  by  a Catholic  King  in  their 
revolt.  Unmeaning  phrases  condemned. 
Impropriety  of  carelessly  insulting  Catho- 
lic citizens  of  the  United  States,  - 472-476 


CONTROVERSY  WITH  THE  lt  CHARLESTON  OBSER- 
VER” ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  DOCTRINES  OF 
THE  WALDENSES. 

SECTION  I. 

Protestants  desirous  to  find  an  ancestry. 
Fond  of  tracing  themselves  to  the  Wal- 
dense«  Origin  of  this  sect  from  Peter 
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Waldo,  at  Lyons.  Name  of  Insabbatized. 
Account  of  Waldo.  Manners  of  his  dis- 
ciples. He  himself  pot  learned.  His  sect 
condemned  by  Lucius  III.  They  come 
to  Rome.  They  are  not  accused  of  any- 
thing in  respect  to  the  Real  Presence. 
Another  proof  that  their  errors  did  not  re- 
gard the  Eucharist.  Proofs  of  the  same 
truth  by  a famous  Conference,  wherein 
all  points  were  discussed.  Articles  of  the 
Conference.  The  Eucharist  is  not  there 
spoken  of.  Alanus  objects  nothing  to  the 
Vaudois  concerning  the  Eucharist.  Nor 
Peter  De  Vaucernay.  The  Vaudois  come 
to  demand  the  approbation  of  Innocent 
III.  They  begin  to  be  treated  like  obsti- 
nate heretics.  The  Church's  patience  in 
regard  to  the  Vaudois,  - - 477-480 

SECTION  II. 

Extract  from  the  “ Charleston  Observer,” 
giving  an  Old  Confession  of  Faith.  Mis- 
takes pointed  out.  Original  language  in 
which  several  articles  were  written, 
quoted.  T welve  articles  of  belief  omitted 
by  the  Observer.  These  articles  condemn 
modern  Protestant  churches  as  anti- Chris- 
tian. Six  different  sects  of  Waldenses 
enumerated.  Confession  of  Bohemian 
remnant  of  the  sect,  presented  to  King 
Ferdinand,  contained  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence.  Luther,  etc.,  praised  it, 
but  Calvin  disliked  it,  on  this  account. 
Those  who  are  in  search  of  heretical  an- 
cestry, advised  to  trace  their  origin  to 
Simon  Magus,  and  the  incredulous  disci- 
ples of  our  Saviour,  - - 480-483 

section  in. 

Reply  of  the  Observer.  His  use  of  the  term 
“old.”  Claims  that  the  Waldensian 
Confession  was  more  than  four  hundred 
ears  before  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
urg.  Attempts  to  prove  that  Waldo 
was  later  than  the  Vaudois,  and  took  his 
name  from  them.  Remarks  on  the  twelve 
articles.  Their  different  names.  At- 
tempts to  trace  them  to  the  early  ages. 
Compares  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  Testimony  of 
Renierius.  Extracts  from  Mosbeim  on 
the  Waldenses.  Ditto  on  the  learning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  - • 483-491 


SECTION  IV. 

Reply  to  the  Observer.  His  rejoinder  esta- 
blishes the  fact  that  Protestants  succeed 
the  ancient  heretics.  Diffusion  of  Protes- 
tantism “hidden.”  The  Old  Confession 
had  no  semblance  of  form  before  1185, 
and  probably  did  not  assume  its  present 
shape  until  1541.  Mistakes  concerning 
Augsburg  Confession.  More  than  one 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  according  to 
Observer.  Lytheran  Church  in  existence 
twelve  hundred  years  before  its  first  germ 
w as  formed.  Observer's  misstatements 
of  the  author’s  positions  corrected.  Ques- 
tions respecting  Peter  Waldo,  and  the 
name  and  origin  of  the  Waldenses.  *Mo- 


sheim  proves  clearly  that  Waldo  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  and  all  authentic  re- 
cords are  with  him.  McLean  quotes  no 
authorities  in  support  of  the  opposite  opi- 
nion, but  simply  copies  unfounded  state- 
ments of  writers  of  his  own  school,  and 
makes  verbal  criticisms.  Twelve  articles 
shown  to  be  articles  of  faith.  The  contra- 
dictory proposition  to  a heresy  is  an  article 
of  faith,  waldenses  accused  the  Church 
of  heresy  in  accepting  temporal  posses- 
sions. They  condemn  modern  Protes- 
tants equally.  Also,  for  teaching  the  law- 
fulness of  just  war  and  of  capital  punish- 
ment. In  this  they  condemned  Calvinists. 
Also,  for  distinguishing  clergy  and  laity, 
which  is  done  even  by  Calvinists.  Also, 
for  allowing  clergymen  to  hold  estates. 

And  for  suffering  clergymen  to  receive 
salaries.  And  for  not  enforcing  poverty 
and  community  of  goods  on  the  laity. 
Also,  for  holding  it  lawful  to  endow 
churches,  and  to  bequeath  legacies  to 
churches,  and  for  not  obliging  pastors  to 
manual  labour.  They  condemned  also  the 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  for  a long  period 
had  no  ministers.  They  condemned  ma- 
gistracy as  sinful,  and  refused  assent  to  a 
contrary  proposition  in  their  treaties  with 
the  Lutherans,  &c.  They  also  condemned 
human  learning  as  sinful.  Observer  mis- 
represents the  universities.  Singular 
error  in  translating  St.  John,  v.  2.  Au- 
thor concedes  that  there  have  been  Pro- 
testants from  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
Renier;  he  was  a bishop  of  the  walden- 
ses, and  afterwards  became  a Catholic 
and  a Dominican.  He  simply  states  their 
assertion  of  their  own  antiquity.  Pylic- 
dorfs  testimony  to  their  falsehood.  St. 
Bernard  on  the  Apostolics.  Renier's  tes- 
timony to  the  universality  of  the  sect.  Its 
extent  really  confined  within  narrow’ 
limits.  Distinction  made  between  them 
and  other  heretics,  because  they  taught 
no  error  concerning  the  principal  myste- 
ries. Their  show*  of  piety  consisted  in 
receiving  the  sacraments  in  dissimulation. 
Sacrifices  exacted  of  the  Observer  and 
his  associates,  in  order  to  become  fit  for 
the  society  of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  491-496 


SECTION  v. 

Extract  from  Bossuet,  - - 496-500 

SECTION  VI. 

Remarks  of  the  Observer.  He  excuses  him- 
self from  further  prosecuting  the  subject 
at  present.  Admonishes  the  Miscellany 
not  to  wander  from  the  question.  He 
seeks  only  for  leading  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism in  past  ages.  Asserts  that  there 
is  as  much  variation  in  the  Catholic  Church 
as  among  Protestant  sects.  Appeals  to 
the  Law  and  the  Testimony.  History  of 
the  Waldenses  from  Bossuet.  No  error 
relating  to  the  sacraments.  Insincerity  of 
Paul  Perrin,  &c.  Concerning  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vaudois.  The  Minister  ae  la 
Roque.  Whether  the  Vaudois  afterwards 
changed  their  doctrine  about  the  Eucha- 
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rite.  Proof  of  the  contrary  from  Renier. 

A list  of  the  Vaadois  errors.  Another, 
and  no  mention  of  error  in  this  point.  An- 
other still.  Demonstration  that  the  Vau- 
doie  did  not  err  concerning  transubstantia- 
tion.  Sequel  of  the  aame.  Testimony  of 
Seyseel,  Archbishop  of  Turin,  in  1517. 
Gross  evasion  of  D'Aubertin.  D’Auber- 
tin's  vain  objection.  Another  proof  from 
Seyssel.  Interrogatory  of  the  Vaudois  in 
the  library  of  the -Marquis  of  Seignelay. 
Two  volumes  marked  1769  and  1770.  Ne- 
cessity of  confession.  The  Vaudois  ex- 
teriorly did  the  duties  of  Catholics,  500-505 

SECTION  VII. 

Author  denies  having  wandered  from  the 
question.  Protestantism  considered  as  a 
negation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  acknow- 
ledged to  have  existed  from  the  first  age 
of  tne  Church.  The  specific  doctrines  of 
the  various  Protestant  sects  differ,  how- 
ever, from  those  of  the  Waldenses.  Spe- 
cific proofs  of  the  Observer  have  been  ex- 
amined. Appropriateness  of  the  extracts 
from  Bossuet.  Other  sects  mentioned 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

The  author  reveres  the  Scriptures  and 
their  authoritative  sense,  but  nns  no  re- 
spect for  the  interpretations  of  individuals. 
Requests  that  the  history  of  the  great 
apostacy  may  be  given.  And  that  those 
decisions  of  the  Church  which  contradict 
one  another  may  be  cited.  The  editors  of 
the  Miscellany  not  in  fault  for  the  Obser- 
ver’s late  reception  of  their  last  number. 


Whether  the  Vaudois  discarded  any  of  the 
seven  sacraments.  Confirmation.  Extreme 
unction.  Ablution  in  baptism  spoken  of 
by  Renier.  Confession.  Eucharist.  Matri- 
mony. Demonstration  that  Catholics  were 
not  ignorant  of,  and  did  not  dissemble 
errors  of  Vaudois.  Division  of  Vaudois’s 
doctrine  into  three  heads..  Doctrines  which 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics  reject  in 
the  Vaudois.  That  which  Catholics  ap- 
prove and  Protestants  condemn.  Vau- 
dois  have  changed  their  doctrine  since  the 
time  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  New  articles 
proposed  to  them  by  the  Protestants.  Con- 
ference of  the  Vaudois  with  CEcolam- 
padius.  Vaudois  not  Calvinists,  as  proved 
from  Creep  in.  Proof  from  Beza.  Change 
and  extinction  of  Calabrian  Vaudois.  Tne 
present  Vaudois  not  the  predecessors  but 
the  followers  of  the  Calvinists.  No  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  Vaudois  in 
behalf  of  the  Calvinists.  The  Calvinists 
have  no  contemporary  authors  to  favour 
their  pretensions  to  the  Vaudois.  Vau- 
dois books  produced  by  Perrin.  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  produced  by  him,  posterior 
to  the  Reformation.  Demonstration  that 
the  Vaudois  had  none  previously.  They 
retained  some  of  their  peculiar  dogmas  in 
drawing  t heir  Cal vinistical  confession.  Ar- 
tifice of  the  ministers  to  clear  the  Albi- 
genses  from  the  charge  of  Manichsism  by 
confounding  them  with. the  Vaudois,  505-514 

section  viu. 

Conclusion,  - 514-515 


VOL.  III. 


LETTERS  CONCERNING  THE  ROMAN  CHANCERY. 


PBEFACB. 

Extract  from  the  Charleston  Courier  of  July 
31st,  1839.  Meeting  of  Prince  William’s 
Temperance  Society  at  Hoopsa  Church. 
Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Resolutions.  Note  of 
Bishop  England  to  Mr.  Rhett,  respecting 
a certain  passage  of  the  memorial,  • 13-17 

REV.  MR.  FULLER  TO  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

No.  1. 

Mr.  Fuller  objects  to  Mr.  Rhett’s  being 
made  responsible  for  the  Prince  William’s 
Memorial.  Assures  the  Bishop  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  reflect  on  the  present 


legislation  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Thinks  he  ought  not  to  be  hurt  by  a com- 
parison of  Carolinian  legislation  with  that 
of  Rome  in  her  corruptest  age.  Asks  if 
Bishop  England  is  serious  in  demanding 
proof  of  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Refers 
to  the  tax-book.  Wishes  to  be  spared  the 
painful  duty  of  giving  proofs.  Advises  . 
the  Bishop  in  what  way  to  employ  his 
abilities,  - - - - - 17 

BISHOP  ENGLAND  TO  REV.  MR.  FULLER. 

No.  1. 

The  Bishop's  reasons  for  writing  to  Mr. 
Rhett,  already  given.  He  simply  stated 
his  suspicions  of  a certain  passage,  which 
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were,  that  by  accusing  the  Roman  Chan* 
eery  of  selling  licenses  to  sin,  obloquy 
was  intended  to  be  cast  on  Catholics. 

Mr.  Rhett  supposed  to  be  misinformed. 
Statutes  alluded  to,  if  they  ever  existed, 
were,  by  concession  of  Mr.  Fuller,  no 
part  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Relerence 
to  indulgences  irrelevant.  Indulgences 
quite  different  from  licenses  to  sin.  If  a 
tax-book  existed,  which  affixed  certain 
pecuniary  penalties  to  crimes,  it  would  not 
prove  a license  to  commit  sin.  Fine  for 
selling  liquor,  no  proof  that  license  is 
given  to  sell  it.  Such  a book,  however, 
unknown  to  Bishop  England.  Precise 
definition  of  the  question  at  issue.  In- 
dulgences may  be  discussed  when  licenses 
to  com  mil  sin  are  finished.  Irrelevant 
topics  passed  by,  - - - 17,  18 

rev.  mb.  Duller  to  bishop  England. 

No.  2. 

Mr.  Fuller  states  the  point  at  issue  to  be, 
whether  there  was  ever  a tariff  enacted 
by  the  Roman  Court  of  which  the  Pope 
was  head,  regulating  the  price  for  which 
sins  might  be  committed.  Asks  if  the 
Roman  Chancery  ever  sold  for  money 
indulgences  remitting  penalties  of  sin. 

Begs  the  Bishop  not  to  perplex  the  ques- 
tion by  distinctions  between  license  and 
tax.  Denies  the  appositeness  ol  his  illus- 
tration from  legislative  fines.  Suggests 
another.  Calls  his  first  witnesses  the 
Protestant  preachers.  Saurin.  Quota- 
tions from  his  sermons.  Note  of  his 
editor  on  the  tax  book.  Mosheim.  Quo- 
tation. References  to  Robertson,  Ency- 
cloptedia  Americana,  Buck,  &c.,  for  form 
of  indulgence.  Erasmus.  Giessler,  Bii- 
rigni.  &c.  Vast  sums  amassed  by  sale  of 
indulgences.  Leo  X.  declares  his  right 
to  do  it.  Tariff  musi  have  existed  in 
secret,  if  not  published.  References  to 
authors  above  cited  for  proof  that  it  Was 
published.  Bayle.  Extract  in  Pinet. 
Drelincourt  to  Bishop  of  Belley  quoted. 
Beyle’s  account  of  Banck.  He  asserts 
that  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  the 
tax-hook,  and  that  it  Was  placed  on  the 
prohibited  list.  Authority  of  certain  edi- 
tions maintained.  Mr.  Fuller  thinks  he 
has  made  out  his  case,  and  disowns  any 
intention  of  attacking  the  Church  of 
Rome,  -----  18-21 

BISHOP  ENGLAND  TO  REV.  MR.  FULLER. 

No.  2. 

The  Bishop  disavows  any  imputations  upon 
his  antagonist.  He  has  apparent  evidence, 
^ll  that  is  worth  notice  contained  in  his 
letter.  Necessity  of  precision.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler has  changed  his  terms.  Roman  Court 
substituted  for  Roman  Chancery  Mis- 
statement of  hypothesis  in  former  letter 
corrected.  The  allegation  was  not  that 
men  are  absolved  from  punishment,  but 
that  a Statute  of  the  Roman  Chancery 
licensed  the  commission  of  sin  at  a regu- 
lated price.  Relevancy  of  the  question  of 


indulgences  not  admitted.  Statute  of  the 
Roman  Chancery  or  its  authorised  tax- 
list  would  be  conclusive  evidence.  The 
Bishop  has  a copy  of  the  tax- book  6f  the 
Roman  Chancery,  and  could  not  deny  its 
authenticity,  but  denies  that  it  contains 
the  items  alleged,  and  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  statute.  Mr.  Fuller  gives 
none  of  his  promised  quotations  from 
the  tax-book.  He  and  his  authorities 
quote  no  statute.  His  nine  secondary 
witnesses  admitted  in  default  of  primary 
evidence,  and  examined  in  order.  Saurin. 

His  declamation  against  the  Roman  Court 
and  indulgences,  if  true,  prove  nothing 
against  Roman  Chancery,  and  licenses  to 
sin.  He  and  his  editor  only  report  com- 
mon fame.  His  name  not  so  highly 
honoured  by  all  Calvinists,  as  by  Mr. 
Fuller.  Robertson.  Value  of  his  testi- 
mony equivalent  to  that  of  Bayle  and  th© 
Frankfort  edition  of  ihe  tax-book,  pub- 
lished 1651,  on  which  he  relies.  Extract 
showing  that  he  does  not  sustain  the  alle- 
gation. He  states  that  heavier  punish- 
ments were  commuted  to  fines.  Religious 
Encyclopaedia  and  Buck  give  extracts 
without  authentication.  Prunet  proves 
the  existence  of  Pinet’s  book,  called 
“ Tax  de  la  Chanc.,”  &c.,  Lyons,  1564. 

The  Bishop  and  many  critics  consider 
this  the  original  forgery.  Bayle.  His 
statements  inaccurate,  and  his  authority 
slight.  A Protestant  or  an  infidel  during 
most  of  his  life.  D’Aubigne.  Speaks  of  a 
Paris  edition  of  1570.  Good  reasons  for 
suggesting  a mistake  in  the  date.  His 
character  turbulent  and  his  writings  care- 
less. He  only  refers  to  an  existing  tax- 
book,  but  does  not  testify  that  he  saw  it. 
Drelincourt.  Not  an  Italian,  or  a Catholic 
Priest,  as  stated,  but  a French  Protestant 
Minister.  His  editions  all  of  Paris.  Mis- 
taken assertion  that  Catholics  quoted  a 
Roman  edition  of  1520.  These  mistakes 
do  not  affect  Drelincourt’s  evidence,  but 
it  proves  nothing.  Banck.  His  edition  a 
compilation  from  several  variant  copies. 
Witnesses  reduced  to  Banck  and  Pinet. 

The  Bishop  will  prove  the  tariff  of  sins  a 
fabrication,  and  afterwards  discuss  indul- 
gences. Assertion  that  the  Roman  Chan- 
cery endeavoured  to  suppress  the  tax- 
book  contradicted  by  D’Aubigne  and  Dre- 
iincourt,  ....  21—25 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  3. 

Exact  division  of  labour,  and  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  their  own  sphere  in  the  Roman 
tribunals.  A Roman  chancellor  differs 
from  an  English  chancellor.  Temporalities 
of  sees.  Some  cases  concerning  benefices. 
Canonical  censures.  Matrimonial  dispen- 
sations and  revision  of  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  Chancery.  Tax-book  of  the 
Chancery  regulates  the  fees  of  its  officers 
to  prevent  exactions.  Preposterous  inser- 
tion of  prices  of  sin  in  this  book  a clear 
proof  of  forgery.  Propriety  of  confining 
the  discussion  to  the  Chancery  apparent. 
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Mr.  Fuller  quotes  D’ Aubigne  to  prove  I 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  Tax- book  was 
published  at  Paris,  in  1320.  His  note- 
maker  asserts  that  the  first  edition  was 
1570,  and  another  guesses  it  should  have 
been  1520.  Bayle  quoted  to  prove  two 

{ previous  editions — Rome,  1514,  and  Co- 
ogne,  1515.  He  asserts,  but  does  not 

{trove  this.  Banck’s  editions  were  Co- 
ogne,  1523,  Wittenberg,  1558,  and  an 
Italian  tract,  some  time  after  1644.  Ab- 
surdity of  supposing  the  book  published 
and  allowed  to  be  procured  at  Rome 
seventy  years  after  it  was  suppressed. 
Pretended  editions  before  Pinet  enume- 
rated. Argument  against  their  existence 
from  the  silence  of  Protestants  between 
1514  and  1564.  Luther's  silence  a proof 
that  no  copy  existed  before  1546.  Cal- 
vin’s silence  proves  the  same  to  1564. 

No  evidence  exists  of  any  edition  before 
Pinet’8.  Bayle’s  judgment  of  this  man.  . 
He  gives  no  account  of  the  copy  used  by 
him.  His  tariff  sadly  out  of  place  in  the 
Chancery  Tax-book.  Reasons  for  charg- 
ing him  with  forgery.  His  romance  of 
history.  An  authentic  disclaimer  of  the 
Holy  See  recorded  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book.  European  Protestants 
despise  the  ridiculous  forgery.  Editions 
published,  pretending  to  be  anterior  to 
rinet’s.  Du  Mont’s  endeavour  to  correct 
Pinet’s  blunder,  and  amend  the  title. 
Other  discrepancies.  Banck’s  edition 
worthless,  on  his  own  testimony.  Simi- 
lar forgeries  committed  now.  The  Fellow 
of  Trinity  and  Mr.  M’Ghee.  Forgery  an 
ingenious  device.  Maria  Monk  and  others. 

The  testimony  of  the  Protestant,  Whit- 
taker, that  forgery  is  a peculiar  crime  of 
Protestantism.  The  Bishop  requests  that 
the  obnoxious  passage  may  be  erased  from 
the  memorial,  - - - 25-30 


BEV.  MR.  FULLER  TO  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

No.  3. 

Mr.  Fuller  disappointed  by  the  Bishop’s 
manner  of  treating  a great  moral  ques- 
tion. Robertson,  Benson,  Protestants  of 
Paris,  &c.,  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Tax- 
book  is  not  given  up  as  a forgery.  Tes- 
timony of  Saurin  and  other  witnesses  re- 
viewed. Drelincourt  affirms  that  he  has 
seen  editions  of  1590,  1545,  and  1625,  and 
possesses  the  first  named.  Bayle  asserts 
that  D*  Aubigne  used  the  Paris  edition  of 
1520,  proveaby  his  testimony  and  Dtelin- 
court’8  to  have  existed,  and  which  must 
have  been  a Catholic  edition.  Testi- 
mony of  Dumont  and  secretary  of  Bois 
le  due,  proves  the  existence  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Rome  1514.  Banck’s  qualifica- 
tions. Manuscript  shown  him  by  Sibon. 
Review  of  the  Bishop’s  criticism  on 
Banck’s  testimony.  Pinet  defended.  His 
fanciful  genealogies,  excusable  peccadillos. 
Digressions  unpleasant.  Mr.  Fuller  does 
not  believe  the  Chancery  was  confined 
within  a fixed  and  immutable  jurisdiction. 
Thinks  indulgences  would  come  under 
Chancery  jurisdiction,  as  absolutions  from 


canonical  censures.  Gregory  de  Valentia, 
and  his  similitude.  Comments  on  the  case 
of  Parrhasius.  Datary  and  Chancery  for- 
merly one  court.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Luther  and  Calvin  were  silent  concerning 
the  Tax-book.  If  they  had  known  of  it, 
they  would  not  have  thought  it  anything 
remarkably  bad.  The  book  known  to 
them,  because  mentioned  by  the  Protes- 
tant princes  among  the  reasons  for  reject- 
ing tne  Council  of  Trent.  Some  minor  ob- 
jections answered.  Assault  upon  Pinet’s 
book,  for  its  mistakes,  denied.  Discre- 

fmncies  of  editions  prove  they  were  not 
orgerie8.  Bayle  impartial,  because  an 
inhdel.  Bishop  England  desired  to  trans- 
late and  publish  his  article.  His  con- 
clusions cited.  Abbe  Richard’s  defence 
against  Jurieu,  admits  the  facts  alleged 
concerning  Roman  Chancery.  Bayle 
charges  acts  of  Chancery  on  the  Church, 
but  Mr.  Fuller  does  not.  Admissions  of  * 
other  Catholics,  especially  D’Espence. 
Recapitulation.  Whittaker’s  charge.  Pro- 
vincial Letters,  and  accusations  of  Pascal 
against  the  Jesuits.  Writer  consents,  on 
his  part,  to  expunge  the  obnoxious  pas- 
sage from  the  memorial.  Parting  com- 
pliments, ....  30-38 

Bishop  England  to  editors  of  Charleston 
Courier,  - - - - 38 


BISHOP  ENGLAND  TO  REV.  MR.  FULLER. 

No.  4. 

Bishop  England  not  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Fuller’s  courtesy,  industry,  and  inge- 
nuity. The  reverend  gentleman’s  spe- 
cial charge  required  a special  reply.  Fact 
of  interpolation  of  the  Tax-book,  and 

{irobability  of  Pinet’s  guilt  asserted  in 
ormer  letters.  Mr.  Fuller’s  defence  has 
three  points:  1st.  That  Bishop  England’s 
examinaiion  of  his  witnesses  was  incon- 
sistent and  self- contradictory ; 2d.  That 
the  witnesses  deserve  credit;  and  3d. 
That  their  testimony  is  supported  by 
other  evidence.  First  point  examined. 
Bishop  charged  with  inconsistency,  for 
admitting  that  if  the  editions  mentioned 
existed,  it  would  prove  a penalty  to  have 
been  indicted  on  sins,  and  for  then  refusing 
Mr.  Fuller’s  evidence.  Bishop  rejoins, 
that  if  these  were  proved,  the  allegation 
would  not  be  sustained,  and  moreover 
denies  that  proof  has  been  given.  An- 
other inconsistency,  refusing  to  digress  to 
indulgences,  and  digressing  to  M’Ghee, 
Maria  Monk,  etc.  Indulgences  an  irrele- 
vant subject . but  the  episodes  introduced  as 
proofs  of  a system  of  forgery,  like  that  of 
Pinet.  Drelincourt  again.  D’ Aubigne,  • 
Bayle,  and  the  date  of  the  Paris  edition. 
False  translation  in  the  case  of  Dumont 
insinuated.  The  Bishop  was  describing, 
not  translating.  Dumont’s  copy  said  to 
have  been  shown  as  an  edition  of  Rome, 
1514,  because  its  title  was  no  proof  of 
more.  Affidavits  of  clerks  who  collated 
for  Dumont,  said  to  have  been  given,  were 
not  so.  They  would  have  been  false,  if 
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they  had  been,  for  the  titles  of  Dumont’s 
edition  and  the  pretended  Roman  one 
vary,  - - - - 38-41 

THB  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  5. 

Alleged  contradictions  in  regard  to  Banck’s 
copy,  procured  at  Rome,  explained.  Mr. 
Fuller  overthrows  his  own  assertion,  that 
Banck  procured  a copy  at  Rome,  which 
he  published.  Mr.  Fuller's  estimate  of 
Banck  tried  by  Bayle's  account.  Seven 
editions  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  Com- 
parison of  his  rifacciamento  with  a com- 

Silation  of  statutes  will  not  hold.  It  was 
enied  that  he  published  what  were  laws. 

His  collection  omitted  seven  editions.  He 
did  not  arrange  different  laws,  but  com- 
piled a mass  of  variant  documents,  pur- 
. porting  to  be  copies  of  the  same  instru- 
ment. Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
could  not  be  accountable  for  a compilation 
made  by  a foreign  enemy,  and  denounced 
as  such.  Absurdity  of  the  story  of  Sibon. 
Frequent  republication  of  the  authentic 
Chancery  tax-book.  Bishop  England  will 
show  it  to  all  who  wish  to  see  it.  State- 
ment of  Robertson's  authorities  corrected 
by  giving  new  references.  These  refer 
to  another  subject  of  his  paragraph.  Dre- 
lincourt's  assertion  that  he  haa  a Paris  edi- 
tion of  1520,  no  proof.  The  Protestant 
Voet’s  testimony  that  the  Catholics  denied 
its  authenticity.  No  evidence  exists  to 
sustain  it,  41-45 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  6. 

Pinet.  Lingard,  and  the  Index  Depravata 
sustain  charge  of  forgery  against  him. 
Seven  items  of  evidence  against  him.  Bayle 
tves  no  testimony  of  his  own  to  editions 
efore  Pinet’ s.  What  Lingard  says  of 
him.  Discussion  necessarily  bibliographi- 
cal, not  degraded  by  special  pleading.  In- 
fidels not  impartial  to  Catholics.  Abbe 
Richard.  What  Mr.  Fuller  says,  if  cor- 
rect, simply  proves  him  in  a mistake.  Re- 
marks on  his  testimony.  Edition  of 
Cologne  not  attested.  Semblance  of  offi- 
cial sanction  to  Roman  edition,  illusory. 
Paris  edition  of  1520  not  proved  by  Dre- 
lincourt  and  D'Aubigne.  Banck  could 
not  be  a witness  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Cologne  edition  of  1535.  Drelincourt  does 
not  prove  the  Paris  edition  of  1545.  Edi- 
tion of  tariff  in  Protest  of  the  princes, 
supposed  by  Bayle  to  have  been  copied 
by  Pinet.  Mr.  Fuller’s  astonishing  error 
of  15  years  in  the  date  of  the  Protest.  As- 
sembly of  Naumburg.  If  the  Protestant 
princes  are  proved  to  have  published  an 
edition  of  the  tax-book,  the  guilt  of  for- 
ery  is  transferred  to  them.  Required  con- 
itions  of  a free  council.  No  notice  in 
Fleury  and  Labbe  of  any  mention  of  the 
tax-book.  Nor  in  the  documents  of  the 
council.  Book  of  the  Protestant  princes. 
Latin  version  appeared  a year  after  Pinet 's 
edition.  No  proof  of  its  publication  in 


German  before  1507.  Bayle  admits  it  di<L 
not  contain  a copy  of  the  tariff,  but  some- 
thing like  it.  Probability  that  it  was  co- 
pied from  Pinet.  Error  concerning  Wir- 
temberg  edition  of  1558.  Claude  d’Es- 
pence.  Proof  that  his  remarks  were  not 
published  before  Pinet's  edition.  If  they 
were,  it  only  shifts  the  guilt  of  forgery 
from  Pinet,  without  sustaining  the  allega- 
tion. Inconvenience  of  et  ceteras.  Array 
of  witnesses  finished.  Indulgence  re- 
quested, ....  45-52 

THE  SAME  TO  THB  SAME. 

No.  7. 

Passage  from  D’Espence,  decree  of  John 
XXII. , and  title  of  Silber’s  tax-book,  found 
and  open  for  inspection.  Question  of  the 
distinction  of  tribunals  taken  up.  Roman 
sense  of  “ cognizance."  Indulgences  be- 
long neither  to  the  Chancery  nor  the  Peni- 
tentiary. Indulgences  incorrectly  con- 
founded with  absolutions  from  censures. 
Faber's  assertion  that  indulgences  were 
originally  a shortening  of  excommunica- 
tion, denied.  3.  Thomas  and  Bellarmine 
on  this  point.  Nothing  to  be  gained  by 
proving  indulgences  to  belong  to  the  Chan- 
cery. Story  of  the  British  Colonel,  and 
his  interpretation  of  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
Remission  of  sins  when  applied  to  me 
effect  of  indulgences,  a technical  phrase 
with  a peculiar  meaning.  Case  of  Par- 
rhasius.  Indulgence  confounded  with  dis- 
pensation. Full  explanation  of  this  case. 
Assertion  that  the  Chancery  and  Datary 
were  once  the  same  tribunal  denied  on 
the  authority  of  jurists,  and  the  law-offi- 
cers of  Rome.  Richard,  and  his  admis- 
sion of  Chancery  taxes  in  1320.  Existence 
of  these  taxes  never  denied.  Extract  from 
an  extravagant  of  Pope  John  XXII. 
Grounds  on  which  some  Catholics  have 
complained  of  this  tax- list.  Luther  and 
Calvin  passed  by.  Proof  of  their  know- 
ing the  existence  of  the  tax-book,  destroy- 
ed by  mistakes  shown  to  have  been  made 
in  the  argument.  Explanation  of  the 
phrase,  “cum  sit  depravata  ab  hareticis" 
in  the  form  of  condemnation,  - 52-58 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAMS. 

No.  8. 

Passage  in  relation  to  the  different  treat- 
ment of  rich  and  poor  noticed.  Blame  of 
a faulty  translation  of  the  word  '*  extirpee” 
laid  on  the  Protestant  translator  of  Bayle. 
Assertion  that  the  whole  case  is  rested  on 
the  proof  of  Pinet's  forgery,  a mistake. 

Fact  of  the  forgery  by  some  one  evident, 
and  Pinet  guilty  in  the  bishop's  opinion. 
Lingard's  remarks.  Arguments  against 
the  statement  that  the  tax-book  has  loet 
credit  in  Europe,  noticed.  Robertson, 
Schlegel,  etc.  Facts  proving  the  discre- 
dit of  the  book.  Whittaker,  and  several 
instances  not  adduced  against  the  body  of 
Protestants.  Pascal,  incorrectly  called  an 
ornament  of  the  Catholic  Church,  no  Ca- 
tholic, but  a Jansenist.  The  Index  not 
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the  work  of  the  Jesuits.  Information  that 
the  third  Lateran  Council  sanctioned  per* 
jury,  new.  Injury  which  the  Church 
would  have  received  from  a silent  acqui- 
escence in  the  charges  of  the  memorial. 

The  bishop  feels  it  his  duty  to  explain  in- 
dulgences, dispensations,  etc.  Acknow- 
ledges the  former  existence  of  abuses,  58-60 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  9. 

Exhibition  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  regarding  absolu- 
tion, indulgences,  etc.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  forum  internum  and  the  forum 
externum.  Reconciliation  of  the  sinner 
with  God,  belongs  to  the  first,  with  the 
Church,  to  the  second.  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  concerning  the  first 
point.  Exclusive  and  irresponsible  juris- 
diction of  approved  priests  in  foro  interno. 
Guilt  and  folly  of  attempting  simony  in 
the  tribunal  of  penance.  The  definitions 
cited  were  known  to  the  Protestant 
princes.  Temporary  punishment  and 
satisfaction.  . Case  of  King  David.  Reason 
for  asserting  the  irrelevancy  of  the  ques- 
tion of  indulgences  to  the  point  in  dispute, 
apparent,  ....  60-62 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  10. 

View  of  the  external  court.  General  terms 
in  which  laws  are  necessarily  expressed. 
Hardship  of  particular  cases.  The  dis- 
pensing power  of  the  Pope.  Censures 
explained.  Absolution  from  them  belong- 

x ed  to  the  exterior  eourt.  Abuses  and  their 
causes.  Dislike  of  the  rude  and  warlike 
chiefs  of  the  barbarous  nations,  converted 
to  Christianity,  to  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  Church.  Necessity  of  relaxation. 
Councils  of  Ancyrd  and  Triburia.  Com- 
positions of  acts  of  penance  for  acts  of 
charity.  Tyranny  of  the  princes  over  the 
bishops.  Their  willing  relinquishment  of 
the  power  of  indulgences  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  Pope,  as  a sovereign,  independent. 

The  crusades.  Extensive  indulgences 
granted  to  the  crusaders,  and  afterwards 
to  those  who  contributed  money  to  the 
crusades.  Office  of  the  questors,  and 
their  abuse  of  their  powers.  Reforming 
measures.  Innocent  III.,  and  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran.  Pope  Clement  V., 
and  the  Council  of  Vienne.  Some  writers 
accuse  the  Holy  See  of  having  grown 
careless  in  restraining  the  questors.  Tet- 
zel’s  questors  probably  guilty  of  abuses, 
but  misrepresented  by  Protestants.  Ca- 
tholic Europe  demanded  the  reform  of 
abuses.  Questorship  abolished  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  General  and  pious  use 
of  indulgences  at  the  present  day.  Undue 
facility  in  granting  dispensations.  Noble 
and  beneficent  use  made  of  the  money 
collected  by  ecclesiastical  fines  and  con- 
tributions of  the  faithful.  Reformation  of 
abuses  without  change  of  doctrine,  or 
schism.  Unworthy  sources  from  which 

* 


Protestants  draw  their  information  con- 
cerning Catholicity.  Concluding  remarks, 

62-68 

THE  REVEREND  MR.  FULLER  TO  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

No.  4. 

Mr.  Fuller  thinks  the  material  points  of  his 
evidence  untouched.  Wishes  to  terminate 
the  discussion.  Observations.  Expur- 
gated editions  of  the  tax-book  worthless. 
Abbe  Richard  admits  the  tax-book  pro- 
duced by  Jurieu,  viz.,  the  one  suppressed 
by  the  Church.  Classical  satire  upon 
John  XXII.  Indices,  etc.,  prove  the 
abuse  of  the  press.  Preparation  of  the 
tax -book,  as  a ministerial  act,  belongs  to 
the  Chancery.  Indifference  to  Bellarmine’s 
refinements.  More  classical  wit.  Ab- 
surdity of  supposing  all  the  authorities 
cited  in  defence  of  the  allegation  mistaken. 
Further  remarks  on  Parrnasius,  and  the 
identity  of  the  Chancery  and  Datary  courts. 
Protest  of  the  Protestant  princes  present- 
ed before  1546,  and  renewed  1562.  Im- 
probability of  their  presenting  a forged 

f document  to  a Catholic  council.  A cor- 
rection in  regard  to  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Threat  of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  to 
put  the  discussion  on  the  advertising  list. 
Lateran  Council  quoted.  Pretence  of 
corruption,  Jesuits,  Pascal,  and  Lingard. 

The  Nouveau  Dictionnair.e  Historique,  de 
Thou  and  Planck  cited  as  witnesses. 
Mosheim,  Schlegel,  and  the  Biographie 
Universelle.  Sixtus  IV.  Summing  up 
of  arguments.  Mutual  friends,  and  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  Legare.  The  bishop’s  pro- 
mised explanations  deprecated  and  con- 
demned by  anticipation.  Another  choice 
morceau  of  the  classics.  Conclusion,  68-72 

Bishop  England  to  editors  of  Charleston 
Courier,  * - - - - 72 

THE  SAME  TO  REVEREND  MR.  FULLER. 

No.  11. 

The  bishop  satisfied  to  close  the  discussion 
with  three  remarks.  De  Thou,  though  a 
nominal  Catholic,  hostile  to  the  Church. 
Mosheim  does  not  allude  to  the  tax-book, 
or  a statute  of  the  Roman  Chancery  li- 
censing crime.  Planck’s  testimony  may 
pass  for  its  full  value.  Accusation  against 
Sixtus  IV.  a scandalous  libel.  Agnppa’s 
character.  Accusation  which  Mr.  Fuller 
omits  to  make  against  the  third  Lateran 
Council,  more  Hibernico.  Qualities  which 
render  oaths  binding,  and  defects  which 
vitiate  them.  Circumstances  releasing 
from  the  bond  of  an  oath.  Sixteenth  ca- 
non of  third  Lateran  Council  quoted.  In- 
direct charge  of  Mr.  Fuller  on  the  Protes- 
tant princeB,  of  wishing  to  legalize  peijury. 
Paley  on  unlawful  oaths.  - - 72-74 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  12. 

Part  of  last  letter  rendered  unintelligible  by 
an  accident.  Sixteenth  canon  of  Lateran 
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Council  garbled  by  G.  S.  Faber.  This  gar- 
bled scrap  does  not  sustain  the  charge  of 
falsehood.  ^ Sanctorum  patrum  instituta” 
incorrectly  translated.  Oaths  against  esta- 
blished laws  and  constitutions  universally 
regarded  as  invalid.  The  canon  with  pas- 
sage italicized.  Garbling,  interpolation, 
ana  forgery  equal  in  criminality.  Faber 
equally  guilty  with  Pinet.  Danger  of 
bringing  an  accomplice  to  swear  against 
an  innocent  person,  - 74-76 


THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  13. 

Desirableness  of  furnishing  some  proofs  of 
the  system  of  libelling  and  forgery  carried 
on  against  the  Catholic  Church.  Abun- 
dance of  documents  at  hand,  and  difficulty 
of  laying  them  before  Protestant  public. 
Bishop  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of 
publishing  an  account  of  a recent  libel 
case.  Article  from  the  Cork  Southern 
Reporter,  narrating  the  particulars  of  an 
atrocious  libel  by  a Protestant  clergyman 
and  an  editor,  against  Rev.  Mr.  Raleigh, 
a Catholic  priest  of  Limerick,  and  the 
apology  of  the  two  former  gentlemen  in 
open  court,  ....  76-82 

Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  to  the  editors  of  the  Cou- 
rier, - - - - - 82 

THE  SAME  TO  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

No.  5. 

Mr.  Fuller  explains  one  of  his  pleasantries. 
Importance  attaching  to  the  decisions  of 
a Church  which  never  changes.  G.  S. 
Faber  eulogized.  His  assertion  substan- 
tiated. Distinction  between  falsehood  and 
perjury  idle.  Astonishment  at  the  doc- 
trine that  oaths  against  the  welfare  of  the 
state  are  not  binding.  Two  eminent  law- 
yers consulted.  Case  of  a citizen  called 
as  a witness  in  an  action  at  law  against 
his  state  government.  References  to  P aley 
and  American  Revolution  irrelevant.  Pro- 
testant princes  correct  in  opposing  oaths 
against  the  Scriptures.  Charge  against 
Faber,  of  garbling,  rebutted.  Statement 
of  the  Bishop’s  propositions.  Mr.  Fuller 
regrets  having  indulged  in  pleasantries  on 
a serious  subject.  Expresses  his  views  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Reformation.  Sym- 
pathies for  Charleston.  Exhorts  Bishop 
England  to  renounce  the  Catholic  faith. 
Allusion  to  his  method  of  disposing  of  De 
Thou  and  others.  Regret  for  whatever 
he  may  have  said  wounding  to  the  Bishop’s 
feelings.  Desire  that  he  may  part  with 
him  in  friendship,  - - - 82-85 

BISHOP  ENGLAND  TO  REV.  MR.  FULLER. 

No.  14. 

Explanation  of  a pleasantry  accepted.  Be- 
lief of  everything  taught  by  third  Lateran 
Council  concerning  faith  and  morals  re- 
quired. Mr.  Faber  submitted  to  the  read- 
er’s judgment.  Legislation  of  council  on 


a particular  case,  relating  to  one  class  of 
oaths  applied  by  the  means  of  a logical 
sophism  to  all  classes  of  oaths.  Enact- 
ment explained.  Another  sophism,  ex- 
tending the  principle  to  oaths  regarding 
testimony.  Mr.  Fuller  first  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  falsehood  and  peijury. 

Case  of  the  witness  in  a litigation  between 
two  states.  Nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Catechism.  Applicability  of  raley’s  rea- 
soning to  be  judged  of  by  the  reader. 

The  Bishop  considers  the  case  of  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  in  point. 
Parallel  between  the  positions  of  the 
Protestant  princes  and  those  of  the  third 
Lateran  Council.  Mr.  Fuller’s  compari- 
son between  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Faber 
noticed.  Obligation  of  destroying  here- 
tics to  be  hereafter  noticed.  Maxim  of 
the  council  not  applicable  to  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. Mr.  Fuller’s  statement  of  the 
Bishop’s  argument  unjust.  The  same 
correctly  stated.  Practical  refutation  of 
Mr.  Faber’s  libel  in  the  persecution  of 
Catholics  by  Protestants,  and  the  reliance 
w'hich  they  place  on  their  oaths.  Extract 
from  Bishop  England’s  sermon  before 
Congress  on  the  fourth  Council  of  Late- 
ran, and  the  persecuting  laws  of  the 
Church.  His  disposition  to  derive  what 
profit  he  can  from  Mr.  Fuller’s  exhorta- 
tion, and  to  attribute  to  him  a kind 
motive,  - - - 85-91 

REV.  MR.  FULLER  TO  BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

No.  6. 

Mr.  Fuller’s  visit  to  Rome  has  destroyed 
the  credit  of  the  Bishop’s  explanations  in 
his  mind.  He  declines  giving  any  opinion 
on  the  Limerick  case,  without  learning 
the  other  side.  Thinks  that  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  ought  to  make  an  Irish  Catho- 
lic weep  for  his  country,  and  blush  for  his 
brethren  in  the  faith.  Requests  his  read- 
ers to  read  Blackwood.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, the  Inquisition,  priestcraft,  and 
the  Vatican.  The  Bishop  reproved  for 
severe  language  towards  Mr.  Faber.  John 
Huss  and  the  Council  of  Constance.  No 
discourtesy  intended  in  w*hat  was  said  of 
garbling  the  canon.  Mr.  Fuller’s  hard- 
ships in  interpreting  the  Bishop’s  argu- 
ments compared  to  those  of  Daniel,  in 
regard  to  Nebuchadonosor’s  dream.  Con- 
clusion, - - - - 91 , 92 

BISHOP  ENGLAND  TO  REV.  MR.  FULLER. 

No.  15. 

Ill  health  of  the  Bishop,  causing  a delay  in 
his  reply.  Mr.  F uller’s  practice  of  throw- 
ing out  new  charges,  while  affecting  to 
take  leave,  reprehended.  The  Bishop 
resolved  to  answer  the  insinuations  of  his 
last  letter  at  any  cost.  John  Huss  and 
the  Council  of  Constance.  Summary  of 
the  usual  Protestant  statements  of  the 
case.  Protestant  historian,  L’ Enfant, 
taken  as  the  witness  to  historical  facts. 
Assertion  that  the  Pope  and  council  gave 
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Hass  a safe  conduct,  rests  on  the  surmise 
of  Cave,  and  is  refuted  by  L’ Estrange’ 8 
narrative.  Proof  from  the  same  source, 
that  he  was  not  decoyed  to  Constance  by 
the  emperor,  but  went  with  a full  know- 
ledge of  his  precise  position.  The  safe- 
conduct  not  intended,  or  by  himself  un- 
derstood as  a bar  to  the  execution  of  the 
legal  penalties  of  guilt.  Hues,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  absolved  from  an 
excommunication  by  the  Pope,  on  certain 
conditions,  proved,  though  not  acknow- 
* ledged  by  L’ Enfant,  to  nave  been  vio- 
lated. Statement  that  he  tried  to  escape 
from  Constance,  and  was  brought  back, 
made  by  some  contemporary  historians 
present  on  the  spot,  but  disbelieved  by 
L’ Enfant.  Right  of  the  council  to  decide 
on  Huss’s  doctrine.  His  punishment  a 
matter  for  the  civil  government.  No  evi- 
dence that  the  Emperor  promised  to  save 
him  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
Frederick.  Nature  of  the  safe  conduct 
shown  from  the  Emperor’s  speech.  Ef- 
forts made  to  induce  Hues  to  retract. 

The  Emperor’s  judgment  of  his  perni- 
cious principles.  Summary  of  results. 
Sentence  of  the  council.  Execution  of 
Huso  by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  magistrates 
of  Constance,  under  the  imperial  laws. 
Bishop  England  laments  the  act.  Catho- 
lic Church  and  persecution  in  the  United 
States,  - - - - - 92-97 

TEE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

No.  16. 

Bishop  England  regrets  that  Mr.  Fuller 
should  give  credit  to  Blackwood.  Glories 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
Their  kindness  to  Protestant  refugees  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Marv.  Generous  use 
of  power  after  James  II.  abdicated  the 
crown.  Noble  fidelity  to  their  engage- 
ments at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  and  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
English.  Some  events  in  the  early  life  of 
the  bishop’s  father.  Amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  Irish  Catholics  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Writer’s 
knowledge  of  the  Tory  faction  in  Ireland. 
Acquaintance  with  the  writers  for  Black- 
wood, and  the  method  of  manufacturing 
its  articles  for  the  political  press,  - 97-98 

Extract  from  Milner  on  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  eve,  • • .98,  99 

Conclusion,  - - - - - 99 

Appendix  to  letters  by  Dr.  England  and  Mr. 
Fuller,  - - - • 99-106 


LETTERS  TO  HON.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  ON  DOMES- 
TIC SLAVERY. 

Introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Read.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  United  States  Catholic 
Miscellany.  The  Apostolical  letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  on  the  slave  trade,  in 


Latin  and  English.  Another  extract  from 
the  Miscellany,  - ...  106-112 

LETTER  I. 

Mr.  Forsyth’s  address  to  the  people  of  Geor- 

5ia  on  General  Harrison’s  nomination, 
illusion’s  to  World’s  Convention  and 
O’Connell,  in  connexion  with  measures  of 
abolitionists.  Passage  respecting  action  of 
British  government  and  the  Pope  in  re- 
gard to  slavery.  All  these  parties  repre- 
sented as  being  in  league  against  the 
South.  Opposition  encountered  by  the 
Bishop  as  a Southerner.  His  former  co- 
operation with  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  perso- 
nal knowledge  of  antislavery  men.  Fu- 
ture remarks  to  be  confined  to  the  Pope's 
letter.  Mr.  Forsyth  insinuates  that  it 
was  written  under  British  influence.  His 
obligation  to  speak  from  knowledge  not 
conjecture,  and  to  furnish  his  proofs. 
This.  insinuation  unreasonable  because 
previous  Popes  have  issued  similar  docu- 
ments. Writer’s  personal  knowledge  of 
the  candour  and  integrity  of  Gregory  X VI. 
Predecessors  of  Gregory  who  have  is- 
sued decrees  against  the  slave  trade. 
Distinction  between  slave  trade,  and  do- 
i mestic  slavery.  Both  denounced  by  abo- 
litionists, but  only  the  former  condemned  • 
by  the  Pope.  Passages  of  singular  import 
from  letters  of  Urban  VIII.  Phraseology 
of  the  letter  analyzed.  Interference  of 
abolitionists  between  the  Pope  and  Bishop 
England  and  the  Haytians.  Ill-treatment 
of  Catholics  by  all  parties.  Determination 
of  the  author  to  resist  this  injustice,  113-116 

letter  n. 

Acceptance  of  the  Apostolic  letter  by  the 
Council  of  Baltimore.  Stipulation  of  the 
Holy  See  with  Portugal  that  the  slave 
trade  be  abandoned.  Some  of  the  horrors 
of  this  traffic.  Personal  testimony  to  the 
Pope’s  sentiments.  Voluntary  slavery 
sanctioned  by  natural  law  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Aristotle. 
Advantages  of  voluntary  servitude.  Na- 
tural state  of  man  changed  by  the  fall. 
Slavery  a consequence  of  sin.  St.  Augus- 
tine, &c.  Sentence  of  Canaan.  Judg- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church  respecting 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  • 116-119 

letter  m. 

Valid  titles  to  slave  property.  Property  ex- 
tends only  to  the  body.  Bergier  on  the 
advantages  of  slavery  in  the  nomadic 
state.  Birth,  purchase,  and  donation 
acknowledged  in  Scripture  as  valid  titles 
to  the  possession  of  slaves.  Slavery  re- 
cognised in  the  decalogue.  Various  pro- 
visions in  the  political  code  of  the  Jews. 
Titles  to  dominion  enumerated.  St.  Au- 
gustine’s reasoning,  - - - 119-123 

letter  rv. 

Authority  of  the  Jewish  code  proves  that 
slavery  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
or  the  principles  of  morality.  A subse- 
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quent  enactment  moat  be  adduced  to 
prove  its  unlawfulness.  Slavery  not  a 
peculiar  institution  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Wars  for  the  purpose  of  enslavement 
always  condemned.  Slavery  oppressive 
at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  He  enacted 
no  law  against  it.  Christianity  alleviated 
slavery.  Doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 
Comfort  and  support  to  the  slave  in  the 
example  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  future 
blessedness.  Evidences  to  be  adduced  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  later  ages,  123-127 

LETTER  V. 

Catholic  Church  has  always  tolerated  sla- 
very. Canons  of  the  Apostles.  Apostolio 
Constitutions.  Decrees  of  Stephen  I., 
a.d.  253.  Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305. 
Cruel  spirit  of  Pagan  laws  and  usages. 
Their  amelioration  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria’s 
penitential  canons.  Device  of  Christians 
sending  a slave  to  profess  apostasy  in  their 
name.  Mitigation  of  the  slave's  penance. 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  N ice.  Slavery 
condemned  by  the  Manicheans.  Council 
of  Gangrse.  African  Council.  Canonical 
Epistles  of  St.  Basil,  - - 127-131 

LETTER  VI. 

Canonical  regulations  concerning  slavery 
during  first  Tour  centuries  have  been  ex- 
amined. Arians  and  Goths  succeeded  the 
Pagans  as  enemies  of  the  Church.  Cap- 
tives made  in  these  wars  increased  the 
number  of  slaves.  Ancient  laws  respect- 
ing manumission.  Instances  of  St.  rau- 
linus  and  others,  who  redeemed  slaves 
with  their  own  liberty.  Canon  of  Leo  I. 
on  the  abuse  of  admitting  slaves  to  holy 
orders.  Charity  of  St.  Exuperius  and 
others.  Constitution  of  Gelasius  I. 
against  ordination  of  slaves.  Decree  of 
Council  of  Agdale  against  illegal  killing 
of  slaves.  Similar  decree  of  Synod  of 
Epayo.  Canon  of  third  Council  of 
Orleans  for  protection  of  Christian  slaves 
of  Jewish  masters.  Specimen  of  early 
feudalism.  The  colonists.  Extract  from 
Salvian.  Beginning  of  villanage.  Will 
of  St.  Remi.  Du  Cange's  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  colonists,  - - 131-135 

letter  vn. 

Ecclesiastical  legislation  respecting  slavery 
during  first  five  centuries  nas  been  exhi- 
bited. Obscurity  which  surrounds  the 
subject  of  manumission.  Extract  from 
Muratori.  Freed  men  at  Rome  bound  to 
a conditional  service.  N ature  of  servitude 
among  the  barbarian  invaders.  Condi- 
tional and  unconditional  slavery  in  the 
sixth  century.  Early  decrease  in  the 
value  of  slaves.  Slaves  armed  and  manu- 
mitted by  Honorius.  Barbarians  sold  at 
a low  price  by  Stilichon.  Canons  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Orleans.  These  canons 
show  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  the 
sixth  century  on  the  lawfulness  of  slavery. 
Excesses  of  slaves  and  dependents  of  the 
church  unjustly  attributed  to  prelates  and 
clergy.  Marriage  frf  slaves  without  their 


master’s  consent,  at  this  time  prohibited. 
Provisions  for  Christians  held  in  slavery 
by  Jews.  Descendants  of  slaves  held  to 
conditions  imposed  on  their  parents.  Fifth 
Council  of  Orleans  in  ordination  of  slaves 
and  other  matters.  Ingenui  only  could 
liberate  their  slaves.  Privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. Second  Council  of  Auvergne. 
Lawfulness  of  slavery  fully  recognised  in 
sixth  century,  - - - 135-140 

LETTER  VIII. 

Examination  extended  to  Western  Europe. 
Incursions  of  the  Irish.  Captivity  of 
Cothraige,  afterwards  St.  Patrick.  Bri- 
tish incursions  into  Ireland.  St.  Patrick 
excommunicates  the  marauders.  Britons 
enslaved  by  the  Scots.  Illustration  of 
the  traffic  condemned  by  Gregory  XVI. 
Third  Council  of  Paris.  Councils  of  Ali- 
cant  and  Toledo.  Quinisextine  Council. 
Summary  of  results,  - - 140-144 

LETTER  IX. 

Extract  from  Bede  on  St.  Gregory  and  the 
British  youths.  His  purchase  of  young 
Britons  to  be  educated  for  missionaries. 
Letter  to  Candid  us.  Mission  of  St.  Au- 
gustine.  Cruelty  of  the  Saxons.  Their 
spirit  mitigated  by  Christianity.  Extract 
from  St.  Gregory's  writings  snowing  his 
sentiments  concerning  slavery.  Case  of 
the  female  slave  of  the  Proctor  Felix. 
Deed  of  gift  conveying  a slave  to  the 
Bishop  of  Porto.  Letter  to  Anthemias 
respecting  release  of  captives  made  in  the 
Lombard  invasion.  Evidence  of  compati- 
bility of  slavery  with  the  Catholic  religion 
at  this  period,  ...  144-148 

LETTER  X. 

Laws  of  the  Roman  Etnpire  respecting  sla- 
very in  relation  to  different  religions  ad- 
verted to.  Combination  of  Jews,  Pagans, 
and  heretics  against  Catholics.  Sufferings 
of  Christian  slaves.  Subsequent  laws# 
prohibiting  Jews  from  holding  Chris- 
tian slaves.  Pagans  also  forbidden. 
Practice  of  insulting  Catholic  ceremo- 
nies, and  laws  to  restrain  it.  St.  Gre- 
gory's letter  to  the  Prefect  Libertinus 
respecting  the  Jew  Naras.  His  authority 
over  Sicily,  at  this  time,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  Legal  title  of  Jews  to  hold 
Christian  slaves  acknowledged  among  the 
Franks,  a.d.  541.  Decree  of  first  Council 
of  Macon,  making  Christian  slavery  to 
Jewish  masters  illegal.  St.  Gregory's 
letter  to  Venantius,  Bishop  of  Luna,  on 
slaves  and  colonists  in  Etruria.  Summary 
of  imperial  laws  in  force  in  Sicily  and 
Italy.  Difficult  position  of  the  Pope. 
Distinctions  between  certain  classes  of 
conditionati.  Case  of  the  colonists  of 
Luna  explained.  Changes  began  to  take 
place  at  this  epoch  affecting  toe  destiny 
of  Europe,  ....  148-153 

LETTER  XI. 

Jews  protected  against  Christian  persecu- 
tion by  St.  Gregory.  Letter  to  Fanthms 
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Proctor  at  Palermo,  ordering  restitution 
for  some  synagogues  unjustly  occupied. 
Letter  to  tne  Bishop  Victor.  Letter  to 
Fantinus  concerning  the  Jew  Jamnus. 
Letter  to  French  bishops  forbidding  com- 
pulsory baptism  of  Jews.  Interference  of 
St.  Gregory  in  other  cases.  Imprudent 
seal  of  a convert  at  Cagliari  censured. 
Letter  to  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Naples, 
showing  the  inducements  given  to  Jewish 
and  Pagan  slaves  to  become  Christiana. 
Letter  to  Leo,  Bishop  of  Catania,  con- 
cerning Jews  who  forcibly  circumcised 
Pagan  slaves,  ...  153-158 


LETTER  XII. 

Right  of  enslaving  debtors  and  their  chil- 
dren acknowledged  in  the  Jewish  and 
Pagan  institutions.  Letter  of  St.  Gregory 
to  r antinus,  concerning  Cosmus,  a Syrian 
in  debt.  Edict  of  Justinian,  prohibiting 
enslavement  of  debtor's  children.  Docu- 
ment granting  manumission  and  citizen- 
ship to  two  slaves,  Montana  and  Thomas. 

Bad  influence  of  slavery  on  the  marriage 
bond.  Law  regulating  the  division  of 
children.  Edict  of  Justinian  concerning 
intermarriage  of  persons  on  different 
estates.  Sanctity  of  marriage  among 
slaves  gradually  recognised  under  influ- 
ence of  religion.  Privilege  of  marrying 
restricted  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
estate.  Letter  of  Gregory  to  the  Proc- 
tor Romanus,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
children  of  the  Proctor  Peter.  Separa- 
tion of  married  slaves  uncommon  in  the 
West.  Letter  of  Gregory  to  Maxirainian, 
Bishop  of  Syracuse,  on  a case  of  this  kind. 
Mitigation  of  slavery  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  - 158-163 


LETTER  XIII. 

Deed  of  gift  of  the  boy  Acosimus  to  Theo- 
doras, from  St.  Gregory.  Letter  to  the 
Proctor  Bonitus,  commanding  him  to 
assist  the  monks  sent  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Severinus  in  search  of  runaway  slaves. 
Letter  to  Sergius,  concerning  Peter,  a 
fugitive  slave.  Letter  to  Fantinus  con- 
cerning the  slaves  of  Romanus.  Letter  to 
Vitalis,  Proctor  of  Sardinia,  in  regard  to 
procuring  Barbary  slaves  for  a hospital  at 
Rome.  Account  of  these  Numidian  cap- 
tives of  Sardinia.  Compatibility  of  slavery 
with  the  Catholic  religion  during  the  first 
six  centuries  has  been  shown.  Also,  the 
marked  distinction  between  slave-trade 
and  domestic  slavery.  Letter  of  St.  Gre- 
gory to  Pantaleon,  ordering  restitution  to 
some  colonists  cheated  by  their  overseers. 
St.  Gregory  a slaveholder.  Gregory  XVI., 
bisclient,  and  a member  of  the  monastery 
founded  by  him,  not  likely  to  confound 
slaveholders  with  man-stealers.  Letters 
of  St.  Gregory  to  Brunicbild,  Theodoric, 
and  Theodobert,  sovereigns  of  the  Franks, 
recommending  that  Jews  be  prevented 
from  holding  Christian  slaves.  Kindness 
of  the  Jews  of  Charleston  to  their  Catho- 
lic slaves,  and  shameful  delinquency  of 


many  Catholic  masters.  Other  docu- 
ments. Case  of  the  slave  Felix,  claimed 
by  a Jew,  who  had  professed  Christianity. 

St.  Gregory  dismissed,  - - 163-167 

LETTER  XIV. 

Influence  of  Mahomet  has  an  impdhant 
bearing  on  slavery.  Map  of  the  world 
as  it  existed  at  this  period.  Slavery  uni- 
versal. Mitigated,  but  not  abolished  by 
Christianity,  which  proves  its  lawfulness. 
Grant  of  slaves  by  Clotaire  II.  to  the 
Abbey  of  Corbey.  Canons  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  633,  regulating 
slavery.  Council  of  Chalons,  A.  D.  650. 
Tenth  Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  656,  and 
thirteenth,  683.  Third  Council  of  Sara- 
ossa.  Provisions  for  forfeiture  of  liberty, 
y neglect  of  certain  forms.  Measures  to 
restrain  undue  severity  of  bishops.  Six- 
teenth Council  of  Toledo,  693.  Worth- 
lessness of  land  without  slaves  in  Spain. 
Laws  of  Ina.  Contempt  of  Saxons  for 
strangers,  and  epithet  Wallus.  Enact- 
ment of  seventeenth  Council  of  Toledo, 

694,  against  illegal  killing  of  slaves. 
Numerous  canons  of  the  Council  of  Berg- 
hamstede,  697.  Germany  still  heathen. 
Extract  of  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  III.  to 
St.  Boniface,  concerning  the  selling  of 
slaves  to  heathens  for  sacrifice.  Another 
century  now  finished,  - - 167-171 


LETTER  XV. 

The  year  735  is  the  point  now  reached. 
Archbishop  Theodore’s  testimony  intro- 
duced for  the  state  of  things  in  tne  East 
and  West  in  the  seventh  century.  Second 
French  dynasty  founded  by  Pepm.  Canons 
of  a council  of  Verberic.  Mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  assemblies  of  nobles  and  pre- 
lates, and  danger  of  confounding  civil  * 
and  ecclesiastical  laws.  Council  of  Com- 
peigne,  757.  Council  of  Dingolvinga,  hod. 
Dingolfing  in  Bavaria,  772.  Charlemagne’s 
accession  to  the  throne.  Collection  of 
canon  law  given  him  by  Pope  Adrian  I. 
Charlemagne’s  capitulary.  Capitulary  of 
Adrian  I.,  compiled  from  ancient  canons. 
Charlemagne’s  character.  His  prepara- 
tions for  wise  legislation,  by  numerous 
assemblies  and  councils.  Adoption  of  a 
large  portion  of  canon  law  by  civil  enact- 
ment. Enactments  of  the  assembly  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Council  of  Frankfort, 

794.  Capitulary  for  the  regulation  of 
Saxony.  Land  and  slaves  given  to  the 
Churcn.  The  mansa,  - - 171-176 


LETTER  XVI. 

Coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  emperor. 
Legislation  concerning  slavery  in  Italy. 
Capitulary  of  Thionville,  restraining  the 
religious  profession  of  slaves.  Slaves  re- 
fusal admittance  into  monasteries  by  St. 
Pachomius.  Canon  of  a council  at  Cha- 
lons, 813,  to  remedy  the  abuse  exempting 
estates  and  servants  of  prelates  from  pay- 
ing tithes  to  parish  churches.  Evidence 
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of  the  great  number  of  servants  owned  by 
prelates.  Another  canon  on  marriage  of 
slaves.  Charlemagne  succeeded  by  Louis 
the  Pious.  Canon  law  in  regard  to  the 
clergy,  embodied  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  chapters,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Capitulary  of  the  emperor,  restricting  the 
bisnoptin  the  ordination  of  servile  per- 
sons. Capitulary  of  Louis’  successor.  Lo- 
tharius.  Reasons  for  thinking  that  slaves 
possessed  considerable  influence.  Instruc- 
tions of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  to  the  Bulga- 
rians, on  the  duties  of  masters  and  slaves. 
Compatibility  of  slavery  with  true  religion 
proved  by  Scripture  and  tradition.  Value 
of  the  latter.  Influence  of  Mahometanism 
on  slavery.  Liberty  promised  to  slaves 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  on  their  embrac- 
ing the  Koran.  This  release  of  slaves 
compensated  by  reduction  of  captives  into 
slavery.  Miserable  condition  bf  the  slaves 
of  Saracens.  Mr.  Gibbon’s  unreasonable 
preference  of  Saracens  to  Christians.  De- 
scent of  the  Saracens  upon  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Their  cruelty  to  the 
Spaniards.  Holy  See  threatened.  Prince 
Pelagius  and  his  band.  Descent  upon 
France,  and  repulse  bv  Charles  Martel. 
Reconquest  of  a part  of  Spain.  Piratical 
expedition  into  France  in  842,  the  be- 
ginning of  Moorish  piracy.  Incursions 
into  Italy.  Battle  of  Ostia.  Moorish  cap- 
tives enslaved,  and  compelled  to  labour 
on  the  public  works.  This  sketch  shows 
what  prevented  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  also  the  distinction  between  domestic 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  - 176-181 


LETTER  XVII. 

Spread  of  Christianity  in  Germany  during 
the  eighth  century.  Scandinavia  defined. 
Descent  of  the  Northmen  on  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Captivity  of  St.  Findan. 
Spoliation  of  Lindisfame  in  793.  Charle- 
magne takes  measures  to  protect  German 
coast.  Descents  upon  Ireland  in  802  and 
807,  burning  of*Hy,  and  defeat  in  812. 
Descent  of  Turgesius  in  835.  Migration 
of  learned  men  to  the  continent.  Bishop 
Olchobair  Mackinede,  King  of  Munster, 
and  victorious  in  warfare.  Forannan, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a captive.  Mel- 
seachlin,  King  of  Ireland,  crushes  Turge- 
sius and  his  horde.  English  Heptarchy 
suffers  the  same  invasions.  New  invasion 
of  Ireland  in  650.  Invasion  of  France  in 
835.  Festival  of  All  Saints,  and  the  verse 
of  its  hymn,  “ Auferte  gentem  perfidam.” 
Noirmoutier  abandoned  to  the  pirates,  and 
relics  of  St.  Filibert  removed.  Outrages 
in  France.  Massacre  at  Nantes.  Raigner 
enters  Paris,  and  is  bribed  to  depart.  Dri- 
ven on  the  Northumbrian  coast  and  killed 
by  MW  a.  Revenge  of  his  sons.  Treaty 
with  Melseachlin.  Expedition  against 
Friesland,  and  sack  of  Hamburg.  Roric’s 
forces  defeated  in  Saxony,  ana  he  sues 
for  peace  to  Louis,  King  of  Germany. 
Bishop  Gambert  sent  to  evangelize  Scan- 
dinavia, but  driven  out.  Ravages  in 
France  and  Flanders.  Permanent  settle- 


ments of  the  Northmen  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope. Incursions  into  France,  etc.,  be- 
tween 850  and  861.  Apostacy  and  repen- 
tance of  Pepin.  Rhine  country  ravaged 
in  883.  Godfrey,  with  a band  of  North- 
men, asks  for  baptism  from  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  receives  the  gift  of  Friesland. 
Sketch  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Idolatry 
embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  French. 
Blockade  of  Paris.  Expedition  of  Has- 
tings, who  is  subdued  by  Alfred,  and  after- 
wards obtains  the  city  and  territory  of 
Chartres  from  King  Charles  the  Simple. 

The  sea-king,  Auliffe,  and  his  descent 
upon  Ireland.  Melseachlin  defeats  him, 
and  the  Danes  are  afterwards  driven  from 
Ireland.  Benefits  to  the  world  from  thd 
dispersion  of  missionaries  by  means  of 
these  invasions.  Deplorable  state  of  mo- 
rals among  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish 
subjects  of  Alfred,  and  his  efforts  to  re- 
form it.  He  compiles  a code  from  the 
laws  of  Moses  and  the  ancient  kings  of 
England,  and  executes  forty-four  judges 
for  infidelity.  Same  description  applies 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, - 181-186 


LETTER  XV  in. 

Reason  for  describing  the  outrages  of  the 
Northmen  is,  to  show  why  so  many  ages 
passed  before  Christendom  was  freed  from 
predatory  incursions  and  slavery.  Chris- 

• tianity  embraced  by  many  of  tne  North- 
men in  the  ninth  century.  Zeal  of  Hervey, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Baptism  of  Rollo 
and  his  followers,  and  settlement  of  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy  upon  him.  Dis- 
sensions caused  by  pagans,  and  scandal 
of  bad  prelates.  fethelwold  calls  in  the 
Danes  to  assist  him  against  Edward,  the 
son  of  Alfred.  Great  contest  between 
Aulaff  and  Athelstan  for  the  possession  of 
England,  in  937.  Athelstan  becomes  the 
first  king  of  England,  and  continues  the 
work  of  Alfred.  Edmund,  his  successor, 
is  assailed  by  Aulaff  without  permanent 
success.  Character  of  his  queen,  Edgiva. 
Further  events  in  Ireland,  in  the  tenth 
century.  Christianity  embraced  by  large 
numbers  of  the  invaders.  Feeble  influ- 
ence of  religion  over  them.  Further  con- 
tests in  England  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Sweyn  and  Olave.  The  latter 
receives  confirmation,  and  withdraws  his 
troops.  First  treaty  of  an  English  king 
with  a foreign  prince  made  by  interven- 
tion of  the  Pope,  between  Ethelred  and 
Richard  of  Normandy.  Dreadful  massa- 
cre of  Danes  in  England.  Depredations 
of  Sweyn,  taking  of  Canterbury,  and  mur- 
der of  Archbishop  Elphege.  Compact  be- 
tween the  English  and  Northmen,  subse- 
quent contests,  and  succession  of  Canute 
in  1017.  Law  of  this  monarch  against 
selling  Christians  into  pagan  countries. 
Harold,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Ha- 
rold II.,  fill  up  the  interval  to  the  Norman 
conquest.  Beneficial  measures  of  St.  Ed- 
ward. Description  of  slavery  in  England, 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasties,  from 
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Lingard.  Power  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland 
broken  at  Clontarf  by  Brian  Boroihrae. 
Conclusion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject, 

186-190 

Letter  of  Bishop  England  to  the  editors  of 


the  United  States  Catholic  Miscellany, 
announcing  his  intention  of  suspending 
the  letters,  and  answering  the  question, 
whether  he  was  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery,  - * - 190-191 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 


STRICTURES  ON  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 
RESPECTING  THE  CATHOLIC  RELIGION  IN  80UTH 
AMERICA. 

SECTION  I. 

North  American  Review  charged  with  libel- 
ling the  Catholic  religion.  Article  refer- 
red to  in  Art.  X.  of  the  No.  for  July,  1824. 

The  political  opinions  of  the  article  of  no 
concern  to  the  author.  Extract  claiming 
for  the  Review  extraordinary  advantages 
for  information  on  the  state  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Importance  of  correcting  misstate- 
ments emanating  from  so  high  a source. 
Objectionable  part  of  the  article  relates  to 
the  bulls  of  the  Crusade,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hierarchy.  Extract.  History  of  these 
bulls  necessary.  Proof  that  the  tax  alca- 
valda,  for  the  expenses  of  Moorish  wars 
was  extended  to  New  Spain:  from  the 
North  American  Review.  * Also  that 
Charles  V.  made  the  American  provinces 
an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

Bula  de  cruzada,  a civil  tax  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state.  Certain  Catholic 
principles  concerning  the  discipline  of 
fasting  and  the  jurisdiction  of  confessors 
stated.  Occasion  and  nature  of  the  Bula 
de  cruzada.  First  bull  of  this  sort  given 
to  Spain  by  Gelasius  II.  in  1118.  Strict 
rule  of  the  Templars.  Their  commandery 
of  Calatrava  given  up  to  Sancho  III.  of 
Castile,  and  by  him  to  an  abbot  of 
Citeaux.  Privileges  of  the  Bula  de  cru- 
zada given  to  those  who  aided  him  in  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Assistance  extended 
by  the  Popes  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  the  Moorish  wars.  Grand-mastership 
of  the  orders  of  Calatrava  and  St.  James 
of  Alcantara,  with  control  of  their  revenues 
transferred  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Tax 
on  the  people  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  lor  defraying  expenses  of  the  war. 

Just  and  proper  encouragement  given  to 
the  payment  of  this  tax  by  the  grant  of 
spiritual  privileges.  Reasons  for  extend- 
ing the  Bula  ae  cruzada  to  American 
colonies.  Its  advantages  limited  to  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Spain,  unless  ex- 
tended by  a special  act.  Purchase  of  the 
Bula  voluntary,  and  the  want  of  it  sub- 
jected a person  to  no  censure.  The 
charges  of  the  reviewer  made  without 
•olid  grounds,  - 191-196 

SECTION  II. 

Sarcasm  of  the  reviewer  on  the  virtues  of 


scraps  of  brown  paper,  unmeaning.  Bula 
de  cruzada  gave  ordinary  priests  jurisdic- 
tion in  reserved  cases,  for  those  who  pos- 
sessed it.  Reviewer’s  exception  of  heresy 
not  to  be  found.  Restitution  and  contri- 
tion required  as  conditions.  Tendency 
of  the  bull  not  to  encourage  vice.  State- 
ment that  the  bull  allowed  the  use  of  all 
food,  except  meat,  on  fast  days,  correct, 
the  remark  on  other  exemptions  vague 
and  indefinite.  The  Bula  parva.  Dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity,  and 
nobles  and  commonalty.  Regular  clergy- 
men and  religious  not  allowed  any  exemp- 
tions. Enumeration  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Bull.  Bula  de  Defuntos.  Enumera- 
tion of  Catholic  doctrines  respecting  sin, 

. punishment,  purgatory,  and  hell.  Indul- 
gences explained.  The  reviewer  either 
ignorant  or  a deliberate  libeller  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Absurdity  of  his  lan- 
guage respecting  alarming  the  fears  and 
picking  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Ame- 
ricans not  to  be  misled  by  schoolboy  de- 
clamation. The  South  American  people 
calumniated.  Both  theory  and  fact  con- 
tradict the  reviewer’s  assertion  that  the 
Catholic  religion  encourages  vice.  Re- 
marks on  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  con- 
trast between  the  lender  and  consoling 
spirit  of  Catholic  belief  and  the  coldness 
and  desolation  of  pretended  philosophy. 
Bula  de  Defuntos  not  necessary  for  the 
release  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,  - 196-200 

SECTION  III. 

Most  serious  and  libellous  part  of  the  re- 
viewer’s charge  concerns  the  Bull  of  Com- 
position. Extract.  Catholics  believe  the 
Church  has  no  power  to  remit  debts. 
Also,  none  to  absolve  from  sins  against 
justice,  without  contrition  and  satisfaction. 
Contrast  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  doc- 
trines, showing  superior  strictness  of  the 
former.  Cases  in  which  restitution  is 
impossible.  Certain  maxims  of  Moral 
Theology  by  which  confessors  are  guided. 
Restitution,  when  possible,  a condition  of 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  Bull.  When 
impossime,  the  sum  unjustly  possessed 
might  be  expended  in  purchase  of  bulls. 
Restrictions  guarding  this  provision  from 
abuse.  Money  gained  by  false  weights 
and  measures  might  be  restored  in  the 
same  way.  High  authority  of  the  vera- 
cious M.  Dupons.  Case  of  a clergyman 
bound  to  restitution  for  neglect  of  duty. 
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One  half  the  sum,  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  given  to  the  Crusade 
Treasury.  Heirs-at-law,  in  case  of  lega- 
cies of  restitution  not  legally  claimed 
within  a year,  allowed  to  give  one  half 
the  amount  to  the  Crusade  Treasury  and 
obtain  a discharge  for  the  other  moiety. 
This  composition  not  allowed  in  case  of 
other  legacies  and  debts.  Extract  from 
the  Bull  of  Composition.  Principle  of 
justice,  that  money  due  is  to  be  paid  to  a 
creditor,  and  that  no  expenditure  in 
charity  satisfies  this  obligation.  Another, 
that  when  the  creditor  cannot  be  found, 
the  property  does  not  become  the  debtor’s. 

It  should  be  expended  in  some  charity 
which  would  be  approved  by  the  creditor 
and  the  merit  of  which  will  profit  him. 

By  the  Bula  de  Cruzada,  the  precise 
charity  was  pointed  out.  Salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
Appeal  to  the  public  against  the  coarse 
vituperation  of  the  reviewer,  - 200-204 

SECTION  IV. 

Another  offensive  extract,  calumniating  the 
South  American  clergy.  Doubtful  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Pazos.  The  writer’s  first  opi- 
nion very  unfavourable.  This  opinion 
formed  on  the  testimony  of  Spanish  priests, 
lay  Spaniards,  foreign  Catholic  travellers, 
and  foreign  Protestant  travellers.  This 
opinion  gradually  changed  by  the  force 
of  evidence.  The  four  classes  of  wit- 
nesses against  Spain,  all  disqualified  from 
giving  impartial  testimony.  Appetite 
for  information  concerning  Spain,  and 
declamations  against  Popery.  Fancied 
horrors  of  the  former  situation  of  the 
South  American  colonies  depicted  to 
make  their  cause  popular.  Special  rea- 
sons for  disbelieving  such  writers  as  have 
been  alluded  to.  Reviewer  acknowledges 
that  the  written  law  gives  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  church,  and  that 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Indies  are 
nearly  unobjectionable.  Complains,  with- 
out any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  of  their 
inappropriateness.  Also,  of  their  want  of 
provisions  for  good  pastors.  As  ridiculous 
to  look  for  such  provisions  from  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies,  as  for  the  statutes  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  Tridentine  canons. 
Copious  regulations  on  these  subjects 
made  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Extracts. 
Laws  respecting  parish  priests.  Ecclesi- 
astical laws  of  South  America  may  chal- 
lenge a comparison  with  those  of  any  reli- 
gious society,  - - - 204-209 


section  v. 

New  charge  taken  up.  Ignorance  of  those 
who  pretend  to  write  against  the  Catholic 
religion.  Extract  on  tne  hierarchy.  Re- 
viewer’s mistakes.  Hierarchy  of  South 
America  like  that  of  every  other  country, 
not  subject  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  de- 
pendent on  the  Pope.  Anachronism  of 
the  reviewer,  or  printer.  Alexander  VI.’s 
bull  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Naval 


position  of  the  European  powers  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Cardinal 
Borgia’s  mediation  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Conversion  of  infidel  nations 
one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  two 
courts.  Missionary  jurisdiction  granted 
to  the  priests  of  each  nation,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  by  Alexander  VI.  In  the 
author’s  opinion,  these  bulls  did  not  grant 
temporal  jurisdiction.  If  they  did,  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction  did  not  follow.  If  they 
gave  both,  it  was  but  a delegation  of  a 
part  of  the  Pope’s  ecclesiastical  power. 
Claim  of  power  by  such  a grant  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  original  power  of 
the  Pope,  who  can  revoke  the  power 
which  he  has  delegated.  South  American 
hierarchy  unusually  subservient  to  the 
Holy  See.  Vague  assertions  that  the  see 
of  Rome  has  made  ineffectual  exertions 
to  establish  her  power  in  South  America. 
Facts  desired  in  place  of  verbiage.  Les- 
son in  canon  law  tor  the  reviewer.  Bene- 
fices, patronage,  and  investiture  explained. 
Patronage  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  arising 
from  their  endowment  of  bishoprics,  in 
harmony  with  the  Pope’s  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  Concordat  between  the  Pope 
and  King,  by  which  official  documents 
from  Rome  pass  through  the  government 
offices.  Large  portion  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  went  to  the  king,  because  he 
was  bound  to  support  the  Church.  Pro- 
hibition of  building  churches  without 
royal  license,  made,  because  the  king  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  them.  Annuities  paid 
to  him  because  he  supported  the  charities 
in  behalf  of  which  they  are  given,  209-212 

SECTION  VI. 

Character  of  Mr.  Pazos  as  a witness.  False- 
hoods in  regard  to  ignorauce  of  the  priests 
of  the  language  of  their  people.  His  num- 
berless absurdities  concerning  festivities, 
masses,  etc.  Gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works.  De- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning 
justification.  Unfounded  calumny  of  the 
reviewer,  that  Indians  are  taught  that 
drinking,  etc.,  are  pleasing  services  to 
God,  contradicted  by  testimony  of  Protes- 
tants. Results  of  Catholic  missions  in 
South  America.  Adaptation  of  Catholic 
symbols  to  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  Pur- 

fatory,  funeral  taxes,  etc.  Mr.  Pazos’s 
’eruvian  birth  no  guarantee  of  his  vera- 
city. Evidence  summed  up  against  him,  . 

212-217 

SECTION  VII. 

Summary  of  the  reviewer’s  mistakes.  So- 
called  oppressions  have  continued  since 
the  revolution.  Author  admits  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Bull  of  Crusades,  with 
some  exceptions,  are  inexpedient  at  pre- 
sent. Character  Qf  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico.  Reviewer's  testimony  to  the 
innocence  of  the  written  laws  of  the 
Church.  Contradictory  passages  relating 
to  the  moral  influence  of  her  precepts. 
Prejudices  of  well-intentioned  persona 
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accounted  for.  The  Church,  in  South 
America,  used  her  power  to  prevent  and 
punish  abuses.  No  complaint  against  the 
Church,  at  the  revolution,  and  nothing 
changed  except  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  a civil  tribunal.  Reviewer’s  com- 
plaints against  darkness,  ignorance,  etc. 
Description  of  the  University  of  Caraccas. 

Its  mistakes  corrected.  His  reasoning 
shown  to  be  equally  applicable  to  Protes- 
tantism as  to  Catholicism.  Extract  from 
the  Richmond  Enquirer.  Liberal  educa- 
tion and  freedom  of  the  press  in  Virginia 
Colony.  Education,  since  the  revolution 
in  South  America.  Part  taken  by  the 
clergy.  Samples  of  the  profound  learning 
displayed  by  a body  of  Protestant  divines 
in  commenting  on  the  Scriptures.  Blue 
laws.  Learning  repressed  by  the  policy 
of  the  Spanish  government,  not  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Removal  of  ecclesiastical 
students  from  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Bal- 
timore. Atrocious  libel  on  the  South 
American  clergy.  Paraguay  a refutation. 
Instead  of  a few  good  men  among  a nu- 
merous body  of  corrupt  clergymen,  there 
were  but  a few  corrupt  men  among  the 
mass  of  the  priesthood.  Folly  of  thinking 
to  conciliate  these’  republics  by  abusing 
their  religion.  Archbishop  Carroll’s  mis- 
sion to  Cauada  during  the  revolution. 
Failure  of  his  efforts  to  obiain  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Canadians,  on  account  of  the 
abuse  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  colo- 
nies, ....  218-223 

LETTERS  TO  THE  VERT  REV.  MES8RS.  METLER 
AND  TORE,  VV.  O.  OF  DUBLIN,  WITH  A COM- 
MUNICATION TO  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  PROPAGATION  SOCIETY  AT  LYONS,  ON 
THE  LOSS  OF  MEMBERS  SUSTAINED  BY  THE 
CHURCH  IN  THE  U.  8. 

LETTER  I. 

Pleasure  of  Bishop  England  at  hearing  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Propagation 
Society.  His  own  previous  efforts  towards 
this  end.  Laid  aside  on  account  of  ill  suc- 
cess. Reauest  from  the  Central  Com- 
mittee at  Dublin,  to  furnish  them  with 
some  aid.  A document  sent  to  the  Lyons 
Committee,  the  first  one  to  be  forwarded. 
Others  to  follow.  Good  results  accom- 
plished by  the  Society  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. Missions  a noble  and  apostolic 
work.  Courageous  and  long-continued 
fidelity  of  Ireland  to  the  true  religion. 
Exhortations  to  zeal  and  perseverance, 

224- 225 

LETTER  IL 

Occasion  of  writing  the  annexed  document 
explained.  Author  has  a conversation 
with  some  members  of  the  Committee  at 
Lyons.  Is  requested  to  prepare  a state- 
ment respecting  the  loss  of  members  by 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Prepares  this  document  at  Rome.  It  is 
translated  and  first  published  in  French, 

225- 226 


Communication. 
section  i. 

Some  requisite  details  not  easily  given  from 
Rome.  Some  of  the  writer’s  friends  do 
not  concur  with  him  in  his  views.  If 
his  statements  are  erroneous,  he  desires 
that  they  may  be  corrected.  Delusive  no- 
tions entertained  respecting  the  spread  of 
Catholicity  in  the  United  States.  The 
Church  has  lost  rather  than  gained  in 
members.  There  has  been  an  actual  in- 
crease of  numbers,  but  taking  all  things 
into  account,  a much  greater  loss  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  Catholics.  Four 
millions  ought  to  have  been  gained  by 
immigration  and  increase  of  territory. 
Various  estimates.  Number  at  the  time 
of  writing  estimated  at  1,200,000.  Loss 
estimated  at  3,900,000.  Diocese  of 
Charleston.  Great  cause  of  loss  of  mem- 
bers, the  want  of  a sufficient  clergy. 
American  institutions  undervalued  m 
Europe.  Unfit  men  frequently  sent  into 
an  intelligent  and  polite  community  in 
America.  The  writer  designs  a sketch  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  United 
States.  The  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  be  considered  in  three  distinct 
portions:  1st,  that  under  Protestant  do- 
minion before  the  Revolution.  2d,  that 
under  Catholic  dominion  until  this  period, 
and  3d,  the  great  western  region,  226-228 


SECTION  II. 

States  composing  the  first  portion.  Those 
composing  the  second.  Notice  of  the 
third,  unnecessary.  Colonial  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy  of  France  and  Spain.  Policy 
of  France  not  to  permit  biBhops  in  her 
colonies,  but  to  have  Apostolic  Prefects 
placed  over  the  clergy.  Disastrous  results. 
Flourishing  state  of  Canadian  Church 
under  a Bishop.  Apostolic  Prefecture  of 
Guadaloupe,  an  honourable  exception,  in 
point  of  regularity.  Spanish  policy  al- 
lowed bishops.  Their  number  small,  and 
their  character  sometimes  unworthy  of 
the  mitre.  Destitution  of  good  priests  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  at  the  period  of 
their  cession  to  the  United  States.  In- 
flux of  Protestant  preachers  into  those 
territories.  Catholic  Missions  in  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  and  Illinois.  These  inter- 
rupted on  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Eng- 
land.. Memorials  of  these  missions  re- 
maining. Reflections  on  the  west,  228-230 


section  hi. 

Portion  under  Protestant  dominion.  Puri- 
tans in  New  England,  and  Dutch  Protes- 
tants in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  re- 
fused toleration  to  .Catholics.  Episcopa- 
lians in  Virginia  Colony  did  the  same. 
New  England  and  Virginia  also  mutually 
persecuted  each  other’s  religion.  Catholic 
settlers  of  Maryland  established  complete 
religious  liberty.  Protestants  take  refuge 
with  them  from  each  other’s  persecution. 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.  English  Epis- 
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copalians  fly  from  Puritan  persecution  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land. The  Protestant  refugees  unite  to 
put  down  and  oppress  the  Catholics.  Per- 
secuting laws  of  Charles  II.  and  Anne 
against  Catholics  extended  to  the  colonies. 
Laws  respecting  Irish  servants.  Digres- 
sion concerning  Protestant  persecutions  in 
Ireland.  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth.  James 
I.  Settlement  of  the  “Scotch-Irish.” 
Charles  I.  Calumny  resorted  to  as  a 
cloak  for  injustice.  Irish  succession  of 
bishops  in  the  midst  of  persecution. 
Temporalities  of  the  Church  seized  by 
invaaers.  Cromwell’s  barbarous  devasta- 
tion of  Ireland.  Apostacy  of  a branch 
of  the  O’Neills  and  one  ot  the  O’Briens. 
Fanatical  levellers  of  Cromwell’s  party, 
afterwards  obtain  titles  of  nobility  by 
tbeir  servility.  Base  origin  of  the  Pro- 
testant aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  noble  conduct  of  the  Irish,  and 
perfidy  of  the  Hanoverian  government. 
Emigration  of  large  bodies  of  the  Irish. 
Kind  reception  in  Europe,  and  blending 
with  the  noble  families.  Some  take  re- 
fuge in  Maryland.  Engage  to  pay  for  their 
passage  by  labour.  Called  Irish  Redemp- 
tioners.  Placed  by  the  law  on  the  same 
footing  with  negro  slaves.  Price  set  on 
the  head  of  a friar  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  same  with  that  on  the  head  of  a 
wolf.  African  idolatry  tolerated  in  Mary- 
land. Catholic  rites  prohibited.  Heredi- 
tary hatred  against  the  Irish  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonics  unfavorable  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  - - - - 230-234 


SECTION  IV. 

Notion  that  Maryland  was  a Catholic  set- 
tlement at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
erroneous.  Real  state  of  the  colony  in 
this  regard.  Practical  inefficiency  of  the 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  London  in  regard  to 
the  colonies.  Device  of  Catholics  to  se- 
cure their  property,  by  entrusting  it  to 
Protestant  friends.  Fidelity  of  some  of 
these,  and  perfidy  of  others.  Bounty  on 
the  apostacy  of  Catholic  children.  Anec- 
dote of  Dr.  Browne,  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Cork.  Treatment  of  Catholics  by  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania.  Obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  a 
Catholic  chapel  in  Philadelphia,  by  re- 
quest of  the  English  Privy  Council.  In- 
sensible blending  of  the  descendants  of 
Catholics  with  the  sects.  Catholic  sol- 
diers of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Changes 
effected  by  the  Revolution.  Canada. 
Excellent  management  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns.  Insidious  efforts  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  undermine  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  Their  failure.  Change  of  policy 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Canada 
alienated  from  the  United  Colonies  by 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  Delegation  from 
Congress  to  Canada,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Carroll.  Jesuit  missions.  Injustice  of 
British  government  towhrds  them.  Hu- 
guenot settlers.  Other  Protestant  settlers 
in  Carolina,  etc.,  - - - 234-238 


section  v. 

Period  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Colonies.  N umber  of  Catholics  evidently 
diminished  by  persecution  and  want  of 
clergy.  Number  of  priests  about  twenty- 
five.  Various  causes  diminisbing’tbe  na- 
tional prejudice  against  Catholics.  Aid 
given  by  French  and  Polish  Catholics. 
Catholic  troops  in  the  Continental  line. 
Services  of  tne  two  Carrolls.  Penalties 
removed,  yet  ignorance  of  Catholicity  still 
remaining.  Difficulty  of  furnishing  a 
priesthood  at  this  period.  No  English 
rieets  to  spare,  nor  would  they  nave 
een  acceptable.  Ireland  still  less  able 
to  furnish  them.  Difficulties  presented 
by  the  language  and  other  circumstances 
to  European  missionaries.  Poverty  of 
Catholics.  Preservation  of  a small  pro- 
perty in  Maryland.  Loss  of  members  by 
the  privation  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  among  immigrants.  Priests  who 
came  with  them  few  in  number,  and  some 
of  them  refugees  from  censure.  Charac- 
ter of  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  at 
that  period.  Creative  efforts  of  various 
kinds.  Desolate  and  helpless  condition 
of  the  Catholic  bishopric.  Immigration 
of  priests  driven  from  France  by  the  Re- 
volution. Their  piety  and  usefulness. 
Causes  detracting  from  their  utility. 
Priests  from  St.  Domingo  settle  in  the 
southern  states.  French  population  bet- 
ter provided  for  than  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
man. Loss  of  members  great  during 
twenty  years  after  the  establishment  <m 
the  See  of  Baltimore.  Loss  of  orphan 
children  in  Protestant  asylums.  Restrict- 
ed influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Balti- 
more, ....  238-241 


SECTION  VI. 

Evils  caused  by  the  system  of  trusteeship. 
Writer’s  judgment  on  the  laws  of  tne 
United  States  respecting  ecclesiastical 
property.  The  system  explained.  Mode 
in  which  Catholics  may  act  under  it. 
Scandals  and  schisms.  “ Catholic  Athe- 
ists.” Crafty  provisions  under  cover  of 
legal  enactments,  for  protecting  lay  usur- 
pations. Advice  of  several  jurists  to  the 
first  Council  of  Baltimore.  Increase  of 
harmony  hetween  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Brief  and  succinct  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  church  within  the  province  of  Balti- 
more since  the  erection  of  that  see. 
Causes  of  various  evident  evils  enume- 
rated. The  writer  has  made  a statement 
of  the  remedy  in  his  judgment  practicable, 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  His  opinion  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  efforts  of 
the  Propagation  Society.  Exhortation  to 
increased  zeal.  Conclusion,  - 241-246 


BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIOCESS  OF 
CHARLESTON. 

Boundaries  of  the  Diocess.  Smallness  of 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  this  vast  region. 
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Sketch  of  the  early  religious  history  of 
the  three  states  comprised  in  it.  Caroli- 
nes settled  by  English  emigration.  Penal 
laws  in  force  against  Catholics  and  calum- 
nies general.  Care  taken  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Church  of  England. 
Ideas  of  the  Catholic  religion  derived 
from  the  corrupted  literature  of  England. 
Large  settlement  of  Huguenots.  They  are 
at  first  separate,  but  gradually  blend  with 
the  English  congregations.  Introduction 
of  a body  of  Scotch -Irish  and  Scottish 
settlers.  Moral  impossibility  that  a fa- 
vourable or  correct  idea  of  the  Catholic 
religion  should  exist  in  a community 
formed  in  this  manner.  Similar  circum- 
stances of  the  Georgia  colony  under  Ogle- 
thorpe. Enmity  arising  from  border  wars 
with  the  Catholic  colonies.  Systematic 
efforts  of  the  British  government  to  excite 
a sectarian  hatred  against  France  and 
Spain.  Contumelious  language  of  English 
writers  against  the  Cathmic  religion. 
Mistakes  of  the  people  excusable.  Charge 
against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  that  he  designed  to 
subvert  liberty  by  tolerating  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Canada.  Two  Irish  Catholics 
tarred  and  feathered  and  . then  banished 
from  Charleston  on  suspicion  of  aiding  the 
negroes  to  Tevolt.  The  Pope,  the  devil, 
ana  the  British  ministry  exposed  in  com- 
mon to  public  insult.  The  few  Catholics 
in  the  three  states  at  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  without  a ministry,  and 
generally  unknown  to  each  other.  Great 
number  of  the  descendants  of  Catholics 
who  have  fallen  away  from  the  church. 
Restrictive  laws  against  Catholics  in  the 
state  constitutions,  since,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, repealed.  Current  of  popular 
opinion  still  against  them.  Incident  at  a 
trial  in  one  of  the  courts  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Methodism,  Whitfield,  and  Wes- 
ley. Settlements  of  German  Lutherans. 
Independents  and  Baptists  from  the  North. 
Protestant  Episcopalians  a minority  at  the 
Revolution.  Literary  and  social  refine- 
ment of  the  South  Carolinians.  Their 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  religion  unfavour- 
able. Accidental  arrival  of  a priest  in 
Charleston  who  celebrates  Mass.  Rev. 
Mr.  O’ Reilly’s  short  residence  in  Charles- 
ton. Rev.  Dr.  Keating’s  arrival  and  pur- 
chase of  a church.  Odious  clauses  of  state 
constitution  stricken  out,  and  Catholic 
Church  of  Charleston  incorporated.  Dr. 
Keating  leaves.  American  missions  subject 
to  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London.  Steps  for 
the  erection  of  an  American  See,  and  con- 
secration of  Dr.  Carroll.  AddresBof  the 
Catholics  of  Charleston  to  him,  requesting 
a pastor,  and  his  reply.  Arrival  of  Rev. 
Mr.  O’Gallagher,  and  his  character  and 
labours.  Catholics  at  Locust  Grove, 
Georgia.  Advantage  derived  from  the 
emigration  of  the  French  clergy.  Scandal 
given  by  rejected  candidates  for  orders 
from  Europe,  ordained  in  this  country. 
Flight  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo  to  the  United  States.  A priest 
of  their  number  begins  a mission  in  Geor- 
gia. Savannah  becomes  the  residence  of 
VOL.  V.  31 


a priest.  Mr.  Le  Mercier  and  Dr.  Carles 
in  Augusta.  New  church  erected  in 
Charleston.  Testimony  to  Catholicity  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary’s.  Family 
of  Count  de  Grasse  buried  there.  Rev. 

Mr.  Browne  becomes  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Augusta,  and  it  is  incorporated,  &c. 
Dissensions  in  South  Carolina.  Rev.  Mr. 
Cleary  celebrates  Mass  and  performs 
other  duties  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina, 
but  soon  dies.  Progress  of  Catholicity  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Benedict  Fenwick  and  Dr. 
Wallace  to  restore  peace.  Apostacy  of 
a priest  at  Augusta.  His  place  supplied 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper.  Washington  and 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  visited  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Kearney.  Dr.  Carles  leaves 
Savannah  for  France,  and  Dr.  Gallagher 
takes  his  place.  Mr.  Browne  goes  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  the  erection  of  a See  at 
Charleston.  Rev.  Dr.  England  is  appoint- 
ed and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Charleston, 
and  takes  possession  of  his  See.  State  of 
the  diocess,  and  his  first  measures.  Pre- 
parations for  a Cathedral.  Visit  to  North 
Carolina.  Consultation  with  other  Pre- 
lates. Disadvantages  of  a want  of  com- 
munity of  counsel  among  them.  Efforts 
to  obtain  priests,  and  disappointment  in 
the  character  of  several.  Opening  of  a 
classical  school  and  seminary.  Attack 
upon  it  from  the  pulpit  and  press,  and 
withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
pupils.  Labours  of  the  missionary.  Kind- 
ness of  the  people.  Some  features  of  the 
American  character.  State  of  society, 
planters,  &c.  Kindness  of  masters  to 
their  slaves.  Religion  among  the  negroes. 
Catholic  slaves  from  the  West  Indies. 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  diocess. 

No  Catholic,  but  some.  Protestant  mis- 
sions among  them.  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. Kindness  shown  to  Bishop  Eng- 
land and  hiB  priests.  Religious  disposition 
of  Americans.  Allowances  to  be  made 
for  their  prejudices.  Extract  from  a ser- 
mon before  Congress.  Outcry  against 
the  appointment  of  a Catholic  to  office  of 
attorney-general.  Scurrility  of  the  sec- 
tarian press.  Constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  three  states.  Condition  of 
things  in  Charleston.  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
Ursuline  nuns.  Columbia  and  other  mis- 
sions. North  Carolina  missions.  Georgia 
missions.  United  States  Catholic  Miscel- 
lany. Conclusion,  - - - 246-263 

MEMOIR  OF  MOTHER  MART  CHARLES,  SUPERI- 
ORESS OF  THE  URSULINE  COMMUNITY  AT 
CHARLESTON. 

Parentage  and  birth.  Family.  Patriotism 
of  her  father.  Early  education.  Aspira- 
tions for  the  monastic  state.  Religious 
profession.  Spiritual  exercises.  She  is 
soon  employed  in  teaching.  Laborious 
nature  of  her  duties.  Progress  in  learn- 
ing during  extra  hours.  High  character 
of  the  Ursulines  of  Cork.  Persecution. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  mission  for  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland.  Sister 
Mary  Charles  sent  with  another  to  the 
convent  at  Thurles.  Sister  Mary  Ursula, 
and  the  catechism  of  Irish  history.  Re- 
turn to  Cork.  Sister  Mary 'Charles  made 
Mistress  of  Novices.  Her  patience  under 
suffering.  Musical  accomplishments.  Bi- 
shop England’ 8 efforts  to  obtain  Ursu- 
lines  for  Charleston.  Sister  Mary  Charles 
appointed.  States  reasons  for  not  going 
to  Dr.  England.  Consents  to  go,  ana 
leaves,  with  some  other  nuns,  for  America. 
She  is  not  deterred  by  the  outrage  at  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  Kenrick,  of  Philadelphia,  wishes 
Bishop  England  to  leave  the  Ursulines 
in  his  diocese.  Indifference  of  Mother 
Mary  Charles  regarding  her  destination. 


Bishop  England  declines  acceding  to  Bi- 
shop Kenrick’s  request.  Civilities  of  the 
Catholics  of  Charleston  to  the  nuns,  on 
their  arrival.  Difficulties  of  founding  a 
new  religious  establishment,  and  arduous 
station  of  a superior.  Unostentatious  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Ursulines.  De- 
votion of  Mother  Mary  Charles  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Her 
sufferings  from  ill-health.  Voyage  to  Eu- 
rope. failure  of  efforts  to  reinvigorate 
her  constitution.  Return  to  her  convent. 
Declining  health.  Her  last  days.  Recep- 
tion of  tne  last  sacraments.  Her  death. 
Funeral  rites  and  burial.  Sketch  of  her 
character.  Allusion  to  her  aged  and  sur- 
viving mother.  Conclusion,  - 263-270 


HISTORICAL  FRAGMENTS. 


DENMARK. 

Ancient  and  modem  names.  Hume’s  calum- 
nies against  Charlemagne,  and  bigotry. 
Charlemagne’s  severity  against  the  pagan 
Saxons  occasioned  by  their  rebellions. 

No  proof  that  he  required  them  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion.  Origin  of 
the  Danish  invasions.  Apostolic  labours 
of  SS.  Adelard  and  Anscharius.  Favour 
shown  by  Harold.  St.  Anscharius  made 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Archbishop  Ebbo.  St.  Wilchad.  St. 
Rembert  succeeds  St.  Anscharius.  King 
Eric  I.  and  other  monarchs,  Christian  and 
Pagan.  St.  William.  St.  Hyacinth*  one 
of  St.  Dominic’ 8 first  disciples,  becomes  a 
zealous  apostle  of  Denmark.  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Christiera 
the  Cruel.  Gustavos  Vasa.  Frederick  I. 
and  Frederick  II.  Almost  entire  extirpa- 
tion of  Catholicity.  Nicholas  Stenon,  a 
learned  convert.  Christian  V.  wishes  to 
have  him  as  professor  at  Copenhagen. 
Prejudice  is  too  strong*  Mr.  Stenon  made 
biBhop  and  vicar-apostolic,  and  labours 
for  the  promotion  ot  the  Catholic  religion 
in  Denmark,  - 270-272 


SWEDEN. 

This  country  but  little  known  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  Christian  era.  St.  Anscha- 
rius labours  in  Sweden.  Continues  to 
provide  for  the  Swedish  mission,  when 
Archbishop  of  Bremen.  His  successors 
do  the  same.  Mission  of  St.  Sigefride  of 
York,  sees  established  by  him,  etc.  Other 
efforts.  St.  Henry  and  Cardinal  Break- 
speare  do  much  to  establish  the  faith  in 
Sweden.  Upsal  made  an  archiepiscopal 
and  afterwards  a primatial  see.  Excesses 
of  the  commissioners  of  indulgence  in 
Sweden.  Treachery  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Upsal.  The  difficulties  in  which  Swe- 
den was  involved  by  the  affair  of  this  pre- 
late. Successful  invasion  and  barbarous 


acts  of  Christiem  the  Cruel.  Gustavos 
Vasa.  Magni,  Legate  of  Adrian  VI.,  ac- 
cepts the  primacy.  Discovers  the  designs 
of  Vasa  and  retires  to  Rome.  Cgtholic 
religion  abolished,  and  Dalecarlians  treat- 
ed with  cruelty.  Other  arbitrary  measures 
of  this  tyrant.  Partial  resemblance  of 
Swedish  Lutheranism  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Eric  XIV.  John  III.  Efforts  of 
this  prince,  his  queen,  and  the  Jesuit  Poe- 
sevin,  to  restore  Catholicity  in  Sweden. 
Sigismund  sacrifices  his  throne  to  his  con- 
science. Christina  renounces  her  throne 
and  embraces  the  Catholic  faith.  Her 
subsequent  history.  Intolerant  reign  of 
Charles  XI.  Bernadotte  obtains  the 
crown  by  a base  abjuration  of  his  faith, 

272-276 


NORWAY. 

Odin  and  his  family,  and  the  Scandinavian 
mythology.  Names  given  to  the  days  of 
the  week.  The  faith  considerably  spread 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  faith  first  brought  to  Norway 
by  fugitives  from  Gourm,  King  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  tenth  century.  Missionaries 
sent  by  St.  Adaldagus,  Archbishop  of 
Bremen.  Also  by  King  Harold  of  Den- 
mark. Olave : his  wise  measures  for  the 
political  and  religious  welfare  of  Norway. 
Grimkele,  an  Englishman,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Drontneim.  Pagans  rebel 
against  St.  Olave,  he  is  assisted  by  the 
King  of  Sweden,  but  slain  in  battle.  Ha- 
rold; brother  of  St.  Olave  persecutes  the 
Christians.  Magnus,  son  of  the  latter, 
becomes  King,  sustains  Christianity,  and 
rebuilds  magnificently  the  Cathedral  of 
Drontheim,  under  the  invocation  of  his 
father.  Nicholas  BreakspeaTe  labours  on 
the  Norwegian  mission,  and  is  made  Car- 
dinal-Bishop of  Alba.  St.  Hyacinth. 
Change  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, - 276-277 
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RUSSIA. 

SECTION  I. 

Brief  geographical  description.  Present 
sket<m  confined  to  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity in  European  Russia.  Some  Chris- 
tian converts  among  the  barbarous  tribea 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Em- 
bassy of  the  Chargari  to  Theodora,  Re- 
gent of  the  Greek  empire.  St.  Cyril, 
sent  by  St.  Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  his  success.  Southern 
Russia  received  the  faith  from  a patriarch 
in  communion  with  the  Roman  See. 
Southwestern  Russia  enlightened  from 
Bulgaria,  where  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
brought  the  true  faith.  Rurick  becomes 
monarch  of  the  Russi  and  Sclavonians. 
Conduct  of  Offla,  wife  of  Igor,  her  con- 
version and  death.  Conversion  of  her 
grandson,  St.  Wladimir.  Missionaries 
sent  to  Russia,  during  his  reign,  by 
Nicholas.  Catholic  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Moscow,  built  by  Duke 
George.  Title  of  Czar  assumed  by  I wan 
II.  Polish  Russia  converted  by  St.  Adal- 
bert. His  history,  ill  success  at  his  dio- . 
cess  of  Prague,  labours,  success  and  mar- 
tyrdom in  Poland.  Christianity  establish- 
ed in  Poland  by  Boleslas  the  Great.  Ru- 
theni,  and  etymology  of  the  name  Rosscia, 
or  Russia.  Account  of  St.  Bruno,  his 
labouretrod  martyrdom  in  the  territorv  of 
the  Russi.  Finland  converted  by  St.  Hen- 
ry- Labours  of  St.  Hyacinth  in  Poland, 
and  several  other  countries.  Tartar  prince 
and  chiefs  at  the  Lateran  Council.  Some 
facts  relating  to  the  Photian  schism  at 
Constantinople.  Vicinity  of  Russia  to 
% this  Patriarchate  made  its  accession  to  the 
4 schism  probable.  Russian  Church  never- 
theless preserved  her  obedience  to  the 
Holy  See  for  several  centuries.  The  Me- 
tropolitan of  Kiow  executes  a bull  of  Ur- 
ban II.  A schism  takes  place  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  is 
nealedT  Alexander,  canonized  by  the 
Russians,  a Catholic  prince.  Moscow 
made  the  ducal  residence.  Photius,  Me- 
tropolitan of  Kiow,  and  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  joins  in  the  Greek  schism, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Novogrodek.  His  successor, 
Gregory,  assists  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. The  schism  makes  rapid  progress, 
and  is  furthered  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Moscow  to  the  Patriarchate 
of  Russia,  bv  the  schismatical  eastern  pa- 
triarchs. The  Metropolitan  See  of  Kiow 
continues  faithful  to  tne  See  of  Rome.  A 
schismatic  intruded.  Nicon,  the  am- 
bitious patriarch.  Great  council  assem- 
bled to  tiy  him.  His  deposition  and  im- 
prisonment. Changes  made  in  the  eccle- 
siastical polity  of  Russia.  The  Church 
subjected  to  the  emperor,  - - 278-281 

SECTION  II. 

Russian  Church  separated  both  from  the 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches.  Some 
millions  of  Oriental  Christians  still  remain 


Catholics.  Quarrels  between  the  patri- 
archs and  the  czars.  Patriarchate  sup- 
pressed, and  its  powers  committed  to  an 
ecclesiastical  Council  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Sect  of  the  Sterawerei.  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists, and  Armenians  in  Russia.  Catho- 
lic Armenians.  Mahometans.  Residence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Russia.  Consecration  of 
a Catholic  Archbishop  to  the  Primatial 
See  of  Mohilow.  Patriarchate  of  Kiow 
superseded.  Ecclesiastical  arrangements 
subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Poland. 
Sclavonic  liturgy.  Character  of  the  Scla- 
vonic language,  and  reason  for  retaining 
it.  Churches  which  hpd  previously  used 
the  Latin  Rite  forbidden  to  adopt  the  Scla- 
vonian.  Various  decrees  relating  to  diffe- 
rent rites.  Futile  attempts  to  show  a con- 
tradiction in  these  decrees.  Communion 
in  spirituals  defined,  and  distinguished 
from  minor  rules  of  discipline.  Variety  of 
discipline  and  ceremonies  among  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Russia.  Greater  variety  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  Present  organization  of 
the  Russian  hierarchy,  - • 281-284 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

SECTION  I. 

Reflections  on  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  country.  St.  Paul's  mission. 
Early  bishops  and  confessors.  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Byzantium,  and  the  pagan  phi- 
losophers before  Constantine.  Introduc- 
tion of  Arianism.  Constantinople  made 
a Metropolitical  See.  Ambitious  and  il- 
legal measures  to  give  it  the  patriarchal 
dignity.  Canon  of  Chalcedon  annulled 
by  the  Pope.  Second  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople. Fatal  effects  of  ambition  seen 
in  the  history  of  this  see.  Persecutions 
and  martyrdom  of  the  Bishop  Paul.  De- 
cision of  Pope  Julius  I.  Macedonius. 
Sanguinary  tumults  in  the  city.  He  per- 
secutes Catholics,  Novatians,  and  finally 
renounces  the  Arians,  and  invents  a new 
heresy.  Disorders  caused  by  religious  dis- 
sensions, interference  of  the  emperors, 
etc.  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen.  Resignation  of  the  lat- 
ter,   284-287 

SECTION  II. 

Gradual  elevation  of  the  See  of  Constanti- 
nople. First  General  Council  held  in  that 
city,  under  St.  Meletius  of  Antioch.  Ca- 
nons regulating  the  privileges  of  the  great 
Eastern  Sees.  Third  canon,  giving  Con- 
stantinople the  second  rank.  This  not 
approved  by  the  Pope.  Jurisdiction 
usurped  in  Thrace,  Pontus  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Usurpations  countenanced  by  tha 
emperors.  St.  John  Chrysostom,  his  per- 
secution and  martyrdom.  Disorders  and 
schism  which  followed.  His  name  re- 
stored to  the  dyptichs  of  his  own  see,  and 
of  Alexandria,  ...  287-289 

section  m. 

N e8  tori  us,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 

preaches  the  heresy  of  Theodore,  of 
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Mopsuestia.  Denies  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  the  Mother  of  God,  and  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  people.  Nestorian  heresy 
the  contrary  doctrine  to  that  of  Apolli- 
naris.  Nestorius  wishes  to  accommodate 
Christianity  to  Pagan  ears.  Is  supported 
by  the  Court.  St.  Cyril  and  other  bishops 
condemn  his  doctrine.  Both  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  Pope  Celestinc  condemns 
Nestorianism  in  a provincial  council. 
Council  of  Ephesus,  at  which  Nestorius 
is  condemned  and  deposed.  Increase  of 
fervour  in  the  devotion  to  Mary,  among 
Catholics.  Nestorius  banished,  and  re- 
mains obstinate  in  his  heresy,  and  his  fol- 
lowers coerced  by  the  imperial  power. 
Translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom. Eutyches  promulgates  a new 
heresy.  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  com- 
plains of  him  to  his  bishop.  Latrocinium 
of  Ephesus.  Unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
Pope  to  induce  the  emperor  to  consent  to 
a general  council.  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  the  subsequent  reign,  at  which  Euty- 
ches is  condemned,  anaDioscorus  of  Alex- 
andria, President  of  the  Lactrocinium,  is 
deposed.  Efforts  made  at  Chalcedpn  to 
exalt  the  See  of  Constantinople.  Pope  St. 

Leo  refuses  his  sanction.  Anatolius  suc- 
ceeds, nevertheless,  in  getting  actual  su- 
premacy into  his  hands.  Succession  of 
bishops  and  emperors.  Prevalence  of  the 
persecuting  spirit.  Basilicus,  a usurper, 
who  is  afterwards  put  to  death,  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  Eutychians.  Emperor 
Zeno  publishes  a Henotikon  or  Symbol  of 
Concord,  and  persecutes  both  Catholics 
and  Eutychians  who  refuse  to  accede  to 
it.  This  the  first  instance  of  a monarch 
attempting  to  regulate  Christian  doctrine. 
Succession  of  Popes  after  St.  Leo.  Pope 
Felix  III.  sends  three  legates  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  emperor  imprisons  them, 
and  induces  two  of  them  to  enter  into 
communion  with  Peter  Moggus.  The 
Pope  deposes  his  legates,  anaexcommu- 
nicates  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  pretends  to  excommunicate  him  in 
turn.  A second  schism  begins.  Succes- 
sion of  bishops,  some  merely  schismati- 
cal,  others  also  heretical.  Reconciliation 
of  some  bishops  and  abbots.  Incursion 
of  Vitalian  the  Scythian.  Termination 
of  the  schism  by  a reconciliation  with 
Rome,  ....  289-293 

SECTION  IV. 

Period  of  calm  at  Constantinople.  The  Em- 
peror Justinian,  his  religious  character, 
and  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The  empe- 
ror a Eutychian.  Civil  Code  of  Justinian. 
Canon  law  in  the  East  and  West.  Col- 
lection of  Dionysius.  Tribonian.  Anthi- 
mus,  a Eutychian  of  the  sect  of  Acephali, 
intruded  by  the  empress  into  the  See  of 
Constantinople,  from  Trebisond.  Pope 
St.  Agapetus  goes  to  Constantinople,  to 
dissuade  Justinian  from  invading  Italy. 

He  compels  Anthimus  to  return  to  Tre- 
bisond, excommunicates  him,  and  conse- 
crates Mennas  in  his  room.  His  death, 
and  translation  of  his  remains  to  Rome. 


Silverius  succeeds  Agapetus.  Italy  falls 
into  the  power  of  Justinian,  and  Rome  is 
surrendered  to  him  by  the  Pope’s  order. 

The  empress  writes  to  Silverius,  request- 
ing him  to  restore  Anthimus.  He  refuses. 
Vigilius,  a Roman  archdeacon  at  Constan- 
tinople, gained  by  the  empress,  by  the 
promise  of  the  Papal  dignity.  He  brings 
an  edict  to  the  Roman  general,  requiring 
that  Silverius  be  banished,  and  himself 
substituted  in  his  place.  Unwilling  obe- 
dience of  Belisarius,  the  general.  False 
accusation,  banishment,  and  death  of  Sil- 
verius. Vigilius  repents,  and  is  legitimately 
confirmed  as  his  successor  in  the  Roman 
See.  Justinian  and  Theodora  interfere 
still  further  in  religion.  The  emperor 
holds  a council  against  Eutychians  and 
Nestorians.  The  Eastern  heretics  shelter 
themselves  under  the  name  of  Origen. 

The  emperor  publishes  an  edict  against 
the  Origenists.  Leaves  his  territories  a 
prey  to  invasion,  while  he  is  meddling 
with  the  regulation  of  the  Church.  Theo- 
dore Ascidas,  the  Origenist,  persuades 
him  to  condemn  the  writings  of  Theodore, 

I has,  and  Theodoret.  Artful  plan  for 
bringing  him  in  opposition  to  the  Council 
of  CTialcedon.  Disappointment  of  its  con- 
trivers, ....  293-296 

SECTION  v. 

Difficulties  occasioned  by  the  edict  of  Jus- 
tinian. Pope  Vigilius  issues  his  judiea - 
turn.  Excommunicates  the  empress,  and 
breaks  off  communication  with  Mennas. 
Constitution  of  Vigilius.  Ill  treatment  of 
the  Pope.  Second  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople condemns  the  three  chapters,  and 
accepts  the  four  previous  general  coun-  # 

cils.  After  some  delay,  Vigilius  ratifies  # 

the  acts  of  this  council,  and  is  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome.  He  dies  at  Sicily.  Reli- 
gious edifices  built  by  Justinian.  He 
makes  an  inglorious  peace  with  Chosroes. 

Dies  out  of  the  Catholic  communion. 

Justin  II.  orthodox,  but  immoral.  Re- 
calls the  banished  Catholic  prelates,  ex- 
cept the  patriarch.  Tiberius  Constantine 
succeeds  him,  and  recalls  the  patriarch. 

St.  Gregory  a nuncio  at  Constantinople. 

He  induces  the  patriarch  to  renounce  an 
error  concerning  the  resurrection.  Mau- 
rice succeeds  to  the  throne,  and  Gregory 
is  recalled  and  created  Pope.  John  the 
Faster  is  raised  to  the  See  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  assumes  the  title  Universal 
Bishop.  This  is  resisted  by  St.  Gregory. 

Avarice  of  Maurice  occasions  the  murder 
of  10,000  of  his  subjects,  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  revolt  of  his  army.  His  penitence 
and  tragical  end.  Elevation  of  rhocas  to 
the  throne.  Boniface  III.  obtains  an  im- 
perial edict,  forbidding  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople to  use  the  title  Universal 
Bishop.  Phocas  deposed  and  killed  by 
Heraclius,  who  succeeds  him.  Chosroes 
requires  the  abandonment  of  Christianity 
as  the  condition  of  peace.  Heraclius  pre- 
ares  for  war.  The  Turks  brought  by 
im  into  Thrace.  Mahomet  begins  his 
career  in  Arabia,  - - - 296,  297 
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SECTION  YI. 

History  of  Turkey  in  pari  identical  with  that 
of  Russia.  Present  sketch  confined  to 
Thrace  and  Greece.  Restless  turn  for 
speculation  among  the  Greeks.  Sergius, 
Patriarch,  and  a disguised  Eutychian, 
artfully  gains  power  over  Heraclius.  Eu- 
tychianism  and  its  connexion  with  Mo- 
nothelitism  defined.  Schemes  between 
Sergius  and  Athanasius  the  Jacobite 
Patriarch.  Artful  propositions  for  re- 
uniting heretics  to  the  Church.  The  em- 
peror taken  in  the  snare.  Several  of  the 

great  Eastern  sees  filled  with  heretics. 

t.  Sophronius  detects  and  opposes  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites.  Formula  of 
union  drawn  up  and  signed  by  great  num- 
bers of  Eutychians.  Artful  letter  of 
Sergius  to  Pope  Honorius.  The  Pope 
enjoins  silence  on  Sophronius.  The  latter 
having  been  raised  to  the  See  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  convinced  that  the  Pope  had  been 
misinformed,  holds  a council,  by  which 
Monothelitism  is  condemned.  He  sends 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Doria,  with  written 
documents  against  this  heresy  to  Pope 
Honorius.  Sergius  composes  his  Ecthe- 
sis,  which  is  published  by  Heraclius. 
Pope  John  IV.,  fully  informed  by  Stephen, 
condemns  the  Ecthesis,  which  the  empe- 
ror thereupon  retract*.  Jerusalem  is 
taken  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  St.  So- 
phronius dies.  Succession  on  the  impe- 
rial and  patriarchal  thrones  of  Constanti- 
nople. Edict  called  the  Type,  imposing 
silence  on  Catholics  and  Monothelites, 
published  by  the  Emperor  Constans  and 
condemned  by  Pope  Theodore.  Tergi- 
versations of  the  Patriarch  Pyrrhus.  Mo- 
nothelite  persecution  and  martyrdom  of 
St.  Martin  I.  Pope  Agatho,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Constantine  rogonatus,  assem- 
bles the  third  Council  of  Constantinople, 
at  which  the  Monothelites  are  condemned 
and  the  memory  of  Honorius  is  censured, 

297-299 

THE  GREEK  SCHISM. 

SECTION  I. 

Modern  state  of  Greece.  Obliged  to  receive 
a king  from  the  European  powers.  Greek 
Church  subject  to  the  Roman  See  during 


the  first  eight  centuries.  Much  troubled 
with  heresies.  The  first  eight  councils. 
History  of  Photius.  Dispute  between  S. 
Ignat ius  and  Bardas.  Intrusion  of  Pho- 
tius. Persecution  of  St.  Ignatius.  He 
appeals  to  Rome.  Escape  from  Con- 
stantinople. Photius  condemned  by  Pope 
Nicholas.  He  assembles  a council  which 
aflfectB  to  despise  the  Pope.  Accuses  the 
Latin  Church  of  heresy.  Pope  Nicholas 
refutes  his  calumnies  in  a pastoral  letter. 
Michael  killed  and  succeeded  by  Basilius, 
who  banishes  Photius,  recalls  St.  Igna- 
tius, and  requests  the  Pope  to  convoke  a 
general  council.  Three  legates  sent  to 
Constantinople  and  received  with  due 
honour,  ....  299-302 

SECTION  II. 

Third  Council  of  Constantinople  convened. 
Penitence  of  the  bishops  who  had  fallen. 
Hypocrisy  of  Photius.  He  is  condemned. 
Other  acts.  Photius  obtains  his  recall 
after  eight  years  by  stratagem.  Death  of 
St.  Ignatius.  Photius  usurps  the  patri- 
archal throne,  gains  over  tne  Papal  le- 
gates, convenes  a council,  and  condemns 
the  eighth  general  council.  He  iB  con- 
demned by  several  successive  Popes,  and 
at  length  banished  by  the  emperer  Leo 
VI.  and  dies.  Remarks  on  the  want  of  a 
good  ecclesiastical  history  in  English, 

302-303 

SECTION  III. 

Michael  Cerullarius.  Resumption  of  the 
title  of  Universal  Bishop.  Influence  of 
the  Holy  See  diminished  by  unworthy 
pontiffs  and  by  disorders  in  Italy.  Letter 
of  Michael  to  a Latin  bishop  making  fri- 
volous and  false  charges  against  the  Latin 
Church.  Pope  Leo  IX.  replies.  The 
emperor  and  bishop  request  that  union 
may  be  preserved,  and  three  legates  are 
sent  to  Constantinople.  The  emperor  re- 
ceives them  respectfully,  and  Cardinal 
Humbert  refutes  the  letter  of  Cerullarius. 

The  latter  refuses  to  hold  communication 
with  the  legates.  They  excommunicate 
him  and  all  his  adherents,  and  return  to 
Rome.  He  persists  in 'his  rebellion.  Is 
joined  by  many  bishops  and  the  schism  is 
extensively  propagated.  Conclusion,  303-304 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MASS,  AND  THE  VARIOUS 
UTENSILS,  ORNAMENTS,  AND  CEREMONIES 
CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 

Dedicatory  epistle  to  Cardinal  Weld.  Na- 
ture of  the  Mass  as  a solemn  sacrifice. 


Objections  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Reasons  for  its  use,  307.  Cere- 
monies of  two  kinds,  those  of  divine  and 
those  of  ecclesiastical  institution.  Sacred 
vestments.  Principle  on  which  the  use  of 
them  is  based, divine  and  universal.  Origin 
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and  variety  of  Catholic  vestments.  De- 
scription of  a church,  308.  Imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse  taken  from  an  ancient  Catho- 
lic Basilica.  Decorations  of  painting  and 
statuary,  309.  The  crucifix.  Lighted 
candles.  The  stone  altar.  The  Eucharist 
first  consecrated  by  our  Saviour  on  a 
wooden  table,  still  preserved  at  Rome. 
Altars  used  by  St.  Peter.  Vestments  of 
the  altar,  and  different  colours  used.  Fast- 
ing before  celebrating  and  communicating 
required.  Preparation  of  the  celebrant. 
Mystical  signification  of  the  vestments, 
310.  Amict.  Alb  and  cincture,  311.  Stole. 
Maniple.  Chasuble,  312.  Dress  and  office 
of  the  deacon.  Dalmatic.  Subdeacon. 
Acolyths  and  inferior  ministers.  The 
Credence.  Chalice,  veil,  corporal,  etc., 
313.  Pontifical  vestments.  Vesting  of  a 
bishop.  Mitre  and  other  pontifical  insignia. 
Assistant  priest.  The  cope,  314.  Ab- 
surdity of  tne  common  notions  of  the  origin 
of  sacerdotal  vestments.  Unchangeable- 
ness of  the  Church  represented  in  her 
liturgy  and  vestments.  Construction  of 
the  ancient  churches.  St.  Clement’s.  Sanc- 
tuary at  the  eastern  end,  315.  The  sanc- 
tuary, episcopal  and  presbyterial  thrones, 
the  altar,  etc.  The  choir,  ambo,  etc. 
Lower  divisions  of  the  church.  The  porch, 
316.  Modern  changes.  Traces  of  the 
ancient  form.  Description  of  a solemn 
Mass.  Sprinkling  witn  holy  water,  317. 
Use  of  incense,  318.  Mass  of  the  Cate- 
chumens, 319.  Ancient  catechetical  dis- 
cipline. Introductory  portion  of  the  Mass. 
Tne  prayer  of  the  priest  as  he  ascends  and 
kisses  the  altar,  320.  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  intercession  of  saints.  Merits  of  the 
saints,  321-323.  Indulgences,  323.  Cens- 
ing the  altar.  Introit,  Kyrie  Eleison, 
Gloria,  324,  325.  Ceremonies  of  pontifical 
Mass.  The  collects.  Custom  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Lauds,  326.  The  epistle,  an- 
cient lessons.  Discipline  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  Gradual. 
Tract,  32T.  Alleluia,  sequence,  and  prose. 
Removal  of  the  missal.  Munda  cor  meum 
and  Gospel.  Chaunting  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  deacon,  and  attending  ceremonies. 
Standing,  and  other  signs  of  respect,  at 
the  Gospel.  Ceremony  of  laying  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  on  the  altar.  Mystic  reason 
for  turning  towards  the  north  at  the  Gos- 
pel, 328,  329.  Sermon.  Ancient  custom 
of  dismissing  all  except  the  faithful.  Ab- 
solution ana  indulgence  after  the  sermon, 
in  the  Pope’s  chapel.  Creed.  Preparation 
of  the  altar.  Dominus  Vobiscum  and 
Offertory.  Oblations.  Offerings  at  a 
bishop’s  consecration.  Singing  at  the 
Offertory,  330,  331.  Preparation  of  a 
bishop  for  celebrating,  in  a pontifical  Mass. 
Veiling  of  the  subdeacon,  and  carrying  of 
the  chalice  to  the  altar.  Oblation  of  the 
host  and  chalice.  Blessing  of  water,  and 
mixing  it  with  the  wine.  Omission  of  the 
blessing  in  Masses  of  the  dead.  332.  Cus- 
toms regarding  the  paten.  Prayer  “In 
spiritu  numilitatis.”  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Censing  of  the  oblations, 
etc.  Lavabo,  333.  Prayer  “Suscipe 
Sancta  Trinitas,”  “ Orate  Fratres,”  and 


Secret.  “Per  Omnia,”  “ Dominus  Vobis- 
cum,” and  Preface.  The  Canon,  334. 
Dyptichs  and  Commemorations.  Spread- 
ing of  the  priest’s  hands  over  the  oblations, 

335,  336.  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice  and  transubstantiation,  337- 
340.  Prayer  of  consecration.  Adoration 
and  elevation  of  the  host  and  chalice. 
Ringing  of  the  bell,  341.  Continuation  of 
the  canon.  Memento  of  the  dead.  “Nobis 
Quoque,”  342.  Blessing  of  oils,  fruits, 
etc.  Three  signations  of  :he  chalice  with 
the  host.  Lesser  elevation.  Pater  Noster. 
Prayer  “Libera  nos.”  Preparation  for 
communion.  Fraction  of  the  host.  Sig- 
nation  of  the  chalice  with  the  particle. 

“ Pax  Domini,’  ’ and  mixture  of  the  species, 

343,  344.  Custom  of  sending  particles  to 
other  churches.  “ Agnus  Dei.  ’ “Dona 
nobis  pacem,”  and  “ Dona  eis  requiem.” 
Custom  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  peace, 

345.  Difference  of  rites  in  Masses  of  the 
dead.  Prayers  before  communion.  “Do- 
mine  non  sum  dignus,”  and  “ Corpus  D. 

N.  J.  C.”  Consumption  of  the  host. 
Consumption  of  the  chalice.  Communion 
of  the  faithful.  Communion  psalm,  346. 
Communion  under  one  kind,  347,  348. 
Oriental  practice.  Custom  of  dipping  the 
particles  in  wine,  or  in  the  chalice.  Com- 
munion and  post-communion.  “ Ite  missa 
est,”  “Benedicamus  Domino,”  and  “ Re- 
quiescant  in  pace.”  “ Placeat,”  benedic- 
tion, and  concluding  Gospel.  Rite  ob- 
served by  a bishop  within  his  diocess,  349. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CEREMONIES  OF  THE 
HOLT  WEEK  AND  EASTER  8UNDAY  AT  ROME. 

Dedication  to  Henry  Englefield,  Esq.,  350. 
Antiquity  of  Lent  and  Easter.  Object  of 
the  Catholic  ceremonial,  351.  Its  utility. 
Commencement  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  Passion  on  the  5th  Sunday  of  Lent, 

352.  Character  of  the  Pope  as  Pontiff  and 
Sovereign  Prince.  His  place,  and  the  in- 
signia and  ceremonies  proper  to  his  rank, 
in  the  Papal  chapel.  The  cardinals,  353. 
Patriarchs  and  other  prelates,  354-355. 
Civil  officers.  Ordinary  prelates,  355. 
Prothonotaries.  Other  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  dignitaries,  356-358.  Guard  of  nobles. 
Palm  Sunday.  Homage  of  the  cardinals, 

358.  Blessing  and  distribution  of  palms. 
359-360.  Procession,  361.  Mass.  Gospel 
of  the  Passion,  362.  Procession  of  state 
by  the  cardinal  penitentiary  to  St.  John 
Lateran.  Holy  Wednesday.  Origin  and 
nature  of  the  divine  office,  363.  The  tene- 
br®.  Triangular  candlestick,  364.  La- 
mentations, miserere,  and  noise  made  by 
striking  on  the  floor  to  represent  the  con- 
fusion of  nature  at  the  Redeemer’s  death. 
Visit  of  the  cardinal  penitentiary  to  St. 
Mary  Major’s.  Serving  pilgrims  at  the 
hospitals,  366.  Maundy  Thursday.  Cus- 
tom in  St.  Augustine's  time  of  celebra- 
ting and  communicating  after  supper.  De- 
crees of  councils  on  this  subject.  Institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  commemorated  on 
this  day.  Character  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over,  367.  The  Mass.  Introductory  cere- 
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monies.  Gloria,  368.  Consecration  of  two 
particles.  Procession  to  carry  the  host  to 
its  repository  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  369. 
Papal  benediction,  370.  Bull  “ In  Cosna 
Domini/ * 371.  The  washing  of  the  feet, 
372.  Dinner  to  the  twelve  poor  men,  373. 
Dinner  of  the  cardinals  and  sermon.  Te- 
nebre,  374.  St.  Peter’s.  Washing  of  the 
altar.  Good  Friday,  375.  Ancient  cus- 
toms. Marks  of  grief  and  penance  in  the 
vestments,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
church.  The  Lessons  and  Passions.  Ser- 
mon. Prayers  for  all  classes  of  persons, 
376.  Adoration  of  Christ  crucified  and 
veneration  of  the  cross,  377.  Procession 
to  and  from  the  Pauline  Chapel,  378. 
Mass  of  the  pre-sanctified.  Vespers.  The 
Dinner.  The  tenebrte.  The  relics,  379- 
382.  Holy  Saturday.  Blessing  of  fire  and 
incense,  382.  The  new  light,  383.  Bless- 
ing of  the  Paschal  candle,  384.  Prophe- 
cies. v Litanies  and  changes  of  dress  and 
ornaments.  The  Mass,  385.  Vespers, 
386.  Easter  Sunday  procession.  Pope 
borne  in  state.  Chanting  of  “ Tu  es  Pe- 
trus/* 386.  Description  of  the  Tiara.  The 
fiabelli.  The  cross.  The  chair,  387.  The 
procession.  The  vesting.  The  fanon. 
Orale  and  succinbtorium.  Pallium,  388. 
Reasons  for  not  using  a crozier  except  in 
the  diocese  of  Treves.  Commencement 
of  the  office.  The  Mass,  389.  Commu- 
nion of  the  pope  and  his  ministers,  390. 
Communion  of  the  other  deacons  and 
laity.  Order  of  the  procession  on  Easter 
Sunday,  391-392. 


REPORT  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE  ON 
THE  MIRACULOUS  CURE  OF  MRS.  MATTINGLY. 

Introductory  remarks.  Supplementary  affi- 
davits concerning  an  important  particular 
in  Mrs.  Mattingly’s  cure.  Reasons  for 
delay  in  their  publication.  Extent  and 
value  of  the  information  obtained  by  the 
Bishop,  from  oral  testimony.  The  merits 
of  the  case  must  rest  however  on  the 
written  documents.  Historical  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  statement 
drawn  up  from  the  materials  furnished  by 
the  Bishop  to  a Protestant  physician. 
Copy  of  a note  addressed  to  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Charleston,  requesting  them 
to  examine  the  case.  Their  silence  on 
the  subject.  Description  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly, with  reference  to  affidavits.  De- 
scription of  the  commencement  of  her 
sickness,  with  similar  references.  History 
of  its  progress.  Opinion  of  physicians 
that  her  disease  was  a cancer.  Hopeless- 
ness of  recovery.  Apparent  approach  of 
death,  at  the  time  of  the  prayers  appointed 
for  her  recovery.  Administration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  her  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  March,  1824.  Her  sudden 
and  complete  restoration.  Description  of 
the  scene  in  her  chamber.  Remarks.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  observed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Dubuisson.  Allusion  to  a secret 
cause  of  this  made  known  by  her  to  Bi- 
shop England.  Rapid  dissemination  of 


the  news  of  the  cure.  Mrs.  Mattingly 
breakfasts  with  her  family,  and  undergoes 
much  labour  on  the  same  morning.  Proof 
of  the  ulcerated  state  of  her  body,  and  its 
perfect  healing.  Testimony  of  persons 
who  saw  her  on  the  morning  of  the  cure. 
Impossibility  of  assigning  any  natural 
cause  for  the  cure.  Inveteracy  and  deadly 
character  of  the  disease.  Immediate  ana 
general  publicity.  Impossibility  of  de- 
lusion. General  Hay  ne’e  unacquaintance 
with  the  matter  of  no  force.  Mqor  Hamil- 
ton’s testimony.  Paley’s  criteria  applied. 
His  falsehoods  respecting  SS.  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier  noticed.  An 
anonymous  pamphlet  againBt  the  miracle 
criticised.  Scurrility  of  the  language  of 
this  and  similar  pamphlets.  The  writer 
proves  there  was  no  concealment.  Avows 
that  he  prepared  his  refutation  before  any 
statement  appeared.  Asserts  that  Arch- 
bishop Marechal  did  not  believe  the  cure 
to  have  been  a miracle,  which  Bishop 
England  contradicts.  Letter  of  Archbi- 
shop Marechal  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Matthews 
and  Dubuisson.  The  Archbishop’s  opi- 
nion could  not  destroy  the  evidence. ' Au- 
thor of  the  pamphlet  asserts  that  a state- 
ment of  the  miracle  was  twice  sent  to 
press  and  suppressed.  This  statement 
denied.  He  admits  that  the  cure  was  ex- 
traordinary, but  makes  certain  exceptions. 
Pretended  contradictions  in  the  evidence. 
Attempt  to  prove  that  a considerable  dis- 
charge of  blood  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  cure.  Refutation.  Objects  certain 
“ suspicious  circumstances.’1  That  wit- 
nesses, especially  Protestant  clergymen, 
were  not  previously  invited.  Vulgarity 
and  arrogatice  of  this  writer  and  his  com- 
peers. Extraordinary  intelligence  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  not  admitted. 
Superiority  of  many  humble  and  unknown 
Catholic  priests,  to  the  Coryphaei  of  their 
sect.  The  objection  assumes  that  a mira- 
cle was  looked  for  with  certaihty.  Cer- 
tainty requires  prophetic  inspiration,  and 
in  this  and  similar  cases,  only  a strong 
hope  is  cherished.  Next  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  cure  was  not  sooner 
effected,  passed  by  as  devoid  of  meaning. 
Third  suspicious  circumstance,  that  simi- 
lar means  were  ineffectual  in  other  cases. 
This  rests  on  a false  assumption  of  an  in- 
fallible and  uniform  efficacy  in  the  means. 
Paley’s  reasoning  applied.  Objection  to 
the  discrepancy  between  the  time  ot 
Prince  Hohenlohe’s  Mass  and  that  of  the 
cure.  Difference  vanishes  to  a point  when 
examined.  The  most  important  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  cure,  was  the 
reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The 
cure  was  effected  immediately  after  swal- 
lowing the  Host.  Futile  attempt  to  prove 
that  Mrs.  Mattingly  despaired  of  a cure. 
False  assertion  that  F.  Dubuisson  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  in  disappointment.  The 
writer’s  maxim,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a 
miraculous  cause  for  an  effect  to  which  a 
natural  cause  can  be  assigned,  admitted. 
No  natural  cause  assignatHe  in  this  case. 
The  writer’s  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
disease  was  not  a cancer,  negative,  and 
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therefore  worth  nothing.  He  attempte  to 
prove  an  abscess.  Extract.  His  medical 
authorities  nameless.  Proofs  that  no  rup- 
ture and  discharge  of  an  abscess  took 
place.  Proof  that  the  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sician who  pronounced  the  disease  an  ab- 
scess in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  is  absurd. 
Further  proof  that  there  was  no  abscess. 
Impossibility  of  sustaining  excitement  and 
fatigue,  after  a natural  relief  from  an  inve- 
terate disease.  Bishop  Hay  on  the  rules 
for  proving  miracles  of  the  third  order. 
Present  case  coincides  with  these.  Bi- 
shop England’s  previous  intention  of  ap- 
pending an  Essay  on  Miracles.  Reasons 
for  not  doing  so.  An  edition  of  Bishop 
Hay’s  work  recommended.  Concluding 
remarks.  Documents,  - - 393-447 


MIRACLES  OF  PRINCE  HOHENLOHE. 

SECTION  I. 

Dr.  Badelly’s  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
cure  of  a nun  near  Chelmsford  reviewed. 

The  writer  cannot  give  his  judgment  on 
the  particular  case,  but  criticises  the 
general  principles  of  the  reviewer.  Cir- 
cumstances of  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  re- 
puted miracles.  Necessary  conditions 
to  their  admission.  Abstract  possibility 
of  their  having  really  taken  place.  Prin- 
ciples of  Hume  and  the  reviewers  scepti- 
cal. Cures  wrought  by  the  Prince  as- 
cribed to  the  mercy  of  God,  given  through 
the  medium  of  prayer.  Suppression  of  a 
part  of  Archbishop  Murray’s  Pastoral,  on 
this  point.  Case  of  Miss  Dowell.  Coarse 
language.  Ridicule  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
applicable  to  our  Saviour  and  the  Apos- 
tles. Coincidence  of  fanaticism  and  infi- 
delity. The  learned  reviewers’  notions  of 
hocus-pocus,  - 447-450 

SECTION  II. 

Miss  O’Connor’s  case.  Reviewer  argues 
that  her  cure  may  have  begun  before  the 
2d  day  of  the  month,  and  progressed  until 
the  11th.  Evidence  of  Doctor  Badelly  and 
Surgeon  Barlow,  that  the  disease  was  as 
bad  as  ever  on  the  2d.  Evidence  of  the 
latter  that  it  was  almost  gone  on  the  5th, 
showing  the  reviewer’s  dishonesty  or  in- 
capacity for  reasoning.  Common  prayers 
of  the  Prince  and  nun  on  the  3d.  Evi- 
dence of  the  patient  and  several  others, 
that  her  cure  took  place  on  the  3d,  instan- 
taneously, after  Mass.  Northern  Lights 
of  Edinburgh  obscured.  Another  false- 
hood, that  the  Prince  promised  to  cure  all 
the  sick  in  Ireland  by  word  of  mouth. 
Prayers  appointed  for  the  sick  religious, 
in  the  several  communities  of  Ireland. 
Affected  ignorance  and  unmeaning  witti- 
cisms. Misrepresentation  of  Archbishop 
Murray.  High  character  of  this  prelate, 
and  value  of  nis  testimony.  Publicity  of 
alleged  miracles.  Testimony  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Kildare,  and  Protestant  magis- 
trates. Two  questions:  Did  the  alleged 
facts  take  place  ? Are  they  miraculous  ? 


Every  Catholic  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  judgment  concerning  these  and  other 
particular  cases.  False  axiom  that  the 
age  of  miracles  has  passed  away,  450-454 

SECTION  III. 

The  writer  commences  giving  evidence  of 
certain  singular  cures  said  to  be  miracu- 
lous. Pastoral  letter  of  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin.  Bishop  Doyle’s  letter  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  requesting  his  prayers  for 
Miss  Lalor,  deprived  of  speech  for  six 
years.  Letter  of  M.  Brock,  Notary  to 
Bishop  Doyle.  Letter  of  Prince  Honen- 
lohe,  by  Rev.  Jqmes  Forster,  to  the 
same,  - - - - 454-459 

SECTION  IV. 

Letter  of  Bishop  Doyle  to  the  Very  Reve- 
rend N.  O’Connor,  directing  the  manner 
in  which  Miss  Lalor’s  devotions  should  be 
performed.  Letter  of  Mr.  O’Connor  to 
Bishop  Doyle,  relating  the  instantaneous 
cure  of  Miss  Lalor  at  communion.  Affida- 
vit of  Mr.  Scott,  a Queen’s  County  ma- 
gistrate, ...  459-461 

SECTION  v. 

Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr. 
Murray,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  relating 
the  cure  of  Mary  Stuart,  a nun.  Testi- 
monial of  Dr.  Mills.  Testimonial  of  Dr. 
Cheyne.  Testimonial  of  Mr.  M’Namara. 
Certificate  of  the  three  medical  gentlemen 
in  common.  Testimonial  of  Mr.  Madden, 
apothecary,  - 461-465 

SECTION  VI. 

Affidavits  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  .subject  of  the 
cure,  and  Anne  Stuart,  and  Margaret  Dil- 
lon, nuns  of  St.  Joseph  Convent,  Rane- 
lagh,  ....  465-468 

section  vn. 

Affidavits  of  Margaret  Lynch , a nun,  and  of 
the  Reverends  J.  Meagher  and  C.  Stuart, 

468-470 

SECTION  VIII. 

Biographical  notice  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
Antiquity  of  his  family.  It  apostatizes, 
and  afterwards  returns  to  the  Catholic 
communion.  Elevated  to  the  princely  dig- 
nity by  Charles  VII.  Divided  into  two 
families.  Prince  Alexander’s  wealth  pla- 
ces him  above  mercenary  views.  His 
birth  and  parentage.  Piety  of  his  mother. 

His  early  education.  Consecrates  himself 
to  the  altar.  His  ordination.  Character 
as  a preacher  and  priest.  His  associate 
Martin  Michael.  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Cru- 
cifix presented  to  him  by  Pius  VII.  Di- 
rections given  to  those  who  eak  his 
prayers.  List  of  his  writings,  - 470-471 

« 

SECTION  IX. 

Particulars  of  the  remarkable  cure  of  Mary 
Dorizon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  diosess  of 
Mans,  in  France,  - - 471-472 
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SECTION  Z. 

Care  of  Mary  Gourmy,  at  Laigne  en  Blin, 
Diocess  of  Mans.  Case  of  M.  de  Che- 
▼igne.  Of  Madame  Fidric,  at  Noroy,  ar- 
rondissement  of  Nanci,  - - 472 

section  zi. 

Miraculous  care  of  Sister  Beatrix  of  the  Visi- 
tation  Convent,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  472-474 

SECTION  XII. 

Case  of  M.  de  Chevigne,  Professor  in  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  and  Certifi- 
cate of  Dr.  Chotard,  - - 474-476 


LETTERS  TO  DANIEL  O’CONNELL,  ON  CERTAIN 
POLITICAL  MEASURES. 

LETTER  I. 

Motives  for  addressing  these  letters  to  Mr. 
O’Connell  explained.  Emancipation  bill. 
Advantages  conceded  by  it  overbalanced 
by  the  disadvantages.  The  author  regrets 
Mr.  O’  Connell’s  course.  Allusions  to  past 
events.  Universal  suffrage,  - 476-479 

LETTER  n. 

Disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders. Freehold,  copyhold,  ana  other 
legal  tenures.  Manufacture  of  voters  at 
elections.  Humorous  scene  in  a court  of 
justice,  ....  479-483 

letter  ni. 

Complexity  of  the  oaths  tendered  to  the  for- 
ty-shilling freeholders.  Unqualified  per- 
sons sometimes  registered,  through  incul- 
pable error.  Effect  of  disfranchisement 
on  the  towns.  Sedulous  care  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  for  Irish  purity.  Their 
own  peijuries.  Perjury  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  demand  disfranchisement. 
Raising  the  qualification  would  not  re- 
move the  evil.  Corruption  of  the  period 
previous  to  1793,  - - - 483-487 

letter  iv. 

Sir  F.  Burdett.  Reasons  for  disfranchise- 
ment examined.  Evidence  of  A.  R.  Blake, 

Esq.  Evidence  of  Hugh  O’Connor,  Esq. 

Mr.  Shiel.  Author’s  personal  experience 
in  a contested  election  at  Cork,  - 487-491 

LETTER  v. 

Twenty-pound  freeholders  less  indepen- 
dent than  the  forty-shilling.  Dialogue  be- 
tween t wo  freeholders.  Dependence  of  the 


fifty-pound  freeholders.  Dependence  of 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment.  Esquires 
and  great  proprietors  in  various  ways  em- 
barrassed, and  dependent  on  the  crown. 
Power  of  the  crown  over  elections  dimi- 
nished by  extending  the  franchise,  and 
vice  versa,  - 491-495 

LETTER  VI. 

Recapitulation.  A principle  of  the  English 
Constitution  that  every  freeman  should 
have  a vote.  Mr.  Curran’s  vision  an  illu- 
sion. Various  arguments  noticed.  Small 
quantity  of  property  in  Ireland  capable  of 
freehold  tenure.  Disfranchisement  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  equivalent  to  a 
disfranchisement  of  the  Catnolic  voters  of 
Ireland.  Expostulation  with  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell, ....  495-498 


LETTER  VII. 

Character  of  the  Protestant  ascendency. 
Certain  portions  of  Irish  political  history 
from  the  date  of  the  accession  of  George 
II.  Application  of  past  events  to  present 
circumstances.  Allusion  to  O’Connell’s 
protest  in  1800,  ...  498-502 


LETTER  VIII. 

Considerations  of  delicacy  restraining  the 
author  in  writing  on  Irish  affairs.  Dis- 
claimer of  any  desire  to  dictate  to  the  Irish 
hierarchy.  Tribute  to  the  merits  of  for- 
mer and  present  bishops  of  Ireland.  Pro- 
testant persecution  in  Ireland.  Effect  of 
pensioning  the  clergy,  • • 502-505 

LETTER  IX. 

Principle  of  the  British  Executive  to  crush 
every  power  not  dependent  on  itself.  Man- 
ner in  which  they  nave  acted  on  it.  Their 
motives  in  wishing  to  pension  the  clergy. 
Treatment  of  Camolic  chaplains  to  pri- 
sons, ....  505-509 


LETTER  X. 

Observations  on  passages  in  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell’s speeches.  Disadvantages  of  union 
between  Church  and  State.  Opinion  of 
the  bishops,  etc.,  - 509-515 


LETTER  XI. 

Previous  attempt  of  a party  in  Ireland  to 
obtain  an  act  pensioning  the  clergy.  Mr. 
O’Connell’s  course  then  and  now,  com- 
pared. Conclusion,  - - 515-520 
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THE  REPUBLIC  IN  DANGER  I LETTERS  TO  THE 
CANDID  AND  UNPREJUDICED  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

Introductory  Note  of  6.  C.  to  the  Editors  of 
the  United  States  Catholic  Miscellany. 
Extract  from  the  Southern  Religious  Te- 
legraph on  the  dangers  threatening  our 
country.  ...  - 13-15 

LETTER  I. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Green  some  time  before  this 
denied  the  fact  that  St.  Peter  was  first 
Bishop  of  Rome.  His  mistakes,  amply 
refuted,  even  in  the  judgment  of  intelli- 
gent Protestants,  remain  unretracted. 
Conduct  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  other 
persons  of  similar  temper,  in  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  Victory  to  which 
they  aspire  through  the  ballot-box.  Their 
spirit  at  variance  with*  that  of  our  political 
institutions.  Vulgar  and  insolent  phrase- 
ology which  they  employ.  In  this  respect 
they  are  the  pupils  of  Luther.  Specimens 
of  his  style.  Vulgar  nic-nomenclature  in- 
vented by  him  sanctioned  by  the  British 

fovernment.  Similar  language  in  the 

<aws  of  the  Colony  of  Carolina.  Lan- 
guage of  the  Statutes  of  Maryland  con- 
trasted with  this.  Punishment  decreed 
against  those  who  used  reproachful  epithets 
concerning  persons  of  a different  religion. 
Change  of  phraseology  under  the  Protest- 
ant domination.  Christian  motives  which 
induce  Catholics  to  endure  insults  with 
patience.  The  English  Parliament  and 
English  authors  have  lately  improved  in 
their  manners.  Vulgarity  still  common 
in  America,  ....  15-19 

LETTER  IL 

The  author  dwells  with  pride  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholics  of  Maryland.  Ina- 
bility of  the  Reformers  to  prescribe  bounds 
to  the  Reformation,  and  consequent  ex- 
cesses and  disorders.  Scurrility  of  the 
English  Church  paid  back  to  her  with 
usury,  by  the  sectaries  who  separated 
from  her.  Each  side  abused  Catholics 
with  an  emulous  rivalry.  Specimens  of 
Puritan  invectives  against  the  English 
Church.  Spirit  of  the  English  sects  dif- 
fused by  them  through  the  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  Political  reasons  for  fo- 
menting the  hatred  against  Catholics. 
Efforts  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  party 
to  perpetuate  the  worn-out  epithets ol  con- 
tempt heretofore  applied  to  Catholics. 
Editors  of  religious  newspapers  inexcu- 
sable for  using  vulgar  nicknames.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  style  of  the  Southern  Reli- 
gious Telegraph.  Catholics  classed  by 


him  among  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 
Absurdity  of  the  members  of  ephemeral 
sects  who  affect  superiority  over  the  an- 
cient and  Catholic  Church  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  publican  recommended  to  their  atten- 
tive perusal,  ....  19-23 

LETTER  m. 

Propensity  of  ignoble  and  cowardly  spirits 
to  vituperation.  The  same  disposition  a 
characteristic  of  savages.  Different  spirit 
of  Catholic  justice.  Aversion  of  truly  he- 
roic souls  for  vituperation.  Anecdote  of 
Friend  Amasiah,  and  the  auiet  and  pru- 
dent manner  in  which  he  levied  war  on 
the  little  dog  Tray.  Effect  of  public  de- 
gradation by  nicknames  and  calumnies. 
Indignation  of  the  Colonists  at  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  Canada. 
Extract  from  Drayton’s  Memoirs.  Ex- 
tract from  the  same,  describing  the  singu- 
lar machine  paraded  in  the  streets  of 
Charleston  in  1775.  Another  extract,  de- 
scribing the  state  of  alarm  into  which  the 
city  of  Charleston  was  thrown  by  three 
Catholics,  supposed  to  be  leagued  with 
the  negroes  and  savages  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  consequent  tar- 
ring and  feathering  of  two-thirds  of  their 
formidable  band.  Panegyric  upon  these 
heroes.  Cunning  devices  of  Mr.  Wey- 
man  to  attract  attention.  Resemblance 
between  the  policy  of  Friend  Amasiah 
and  that  of  our  kind,  evangelical  friends, 

23-28 

LETTER  IVf 

Nicknames  used  to  bring  Catholics  into  con- 
tempt. They  are  classed  with  drunkards. 
Appeal  to  the  knowledge  which  the  com- 
munity has  of  the  character  of  our  Catho- 
lic citizens.  Carroll  and  others.  Reasons 
of  the  author  and  others  for  declining  to 
join  Temperance  Societies.  Language 
of  the  charge  made  against  the  Catholic 
religion  quoted.  Immoral  and  corrupt- 
ing tendency  imputed  to  it.  Absurdity  of 
so  small  ana  recent  a sect  as  that  of  the 
Presbyterians  making  war  on  the  Catho- 
lic world.  The  best  moral  treatises 
among  Protestants,  imperfect  imitations 
from  Catholic  writers.  Catholic  Saints 
wrote  common  sense  in  plain  language. 
Specimens  of  the  soaring  of  some  Puritan 
writers.  Principles  of  Catholic  morality 
certain  and  unchanging.  Liberty  of  aber- 
ration indulged  in  by  sectarians.  The 
author  at  a loss  to  know  whence  his  an- 
tagonist has  derived  his  wondrous  illumi- 
nation. Obedience  the  test  of  truth. 
Charges  of  the  writer  unsupported.  As- 
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sertion  that  the  Church  withholds  the 
Scriptures  untrue.  The  author  concludes 
his  Letter  with  the  mellifluous  words  of 
an  ancient  Puritan  Divine,  - - 28-31 

LETTER  V. 

The  courteous  editor  of  the  Telegraph  ad- 
mits that  Catholics  are  esteemed  in  pro? 
portion  as  they  are  known.  Picture  ot 
the  degradation  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Revolution.  Gene- 
ral notion  of  the  Catholic  Religion  among 
Protestants.  Evangelicals  seek  to  perpe- 
tuate the  same.  Fair  opportunity  ot  judg- 
ing of  the  character  of  Catholics,  enjoyed 
bv  the  Protestants  of  the  United  States. 
Keen  scrutiny  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  its  results.  Differences  of 
character  in  the  several  states.  Predic- 
tion of  the  future  prevalence  of  the  Catho- 
lic Religion  in  New  England.  Choice 
extract  concerning  “the  Beast"  and  his 
subjects.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  denounced  for  their  hatred  of  Pres- 
byterianism. Prejudice  against  Catholics 
in  England  likewise  dissipated.  Chagrin 
of  their  enemies  at  this  result.  Sample  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  press  from  the 
Boston  Recorder,  - - - 31-36 

LETTER  VI. 

Attempt  of  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Reli- 

Sious  Telegraph  to  account  for  the  in- 
uence  of  Catholicism.  Four  proposi- 
tions : 1 . That  it  excites  the  imagination ; 

2.  That  it  captivates  the  senses;  3.  That 
it  enslaves  the  mind  to  superstition ; 4. 
That  it  leaves  the  heart  and  conscience 
untouched.  No  evidence  adduced  to 
prove  these.  First  two  admitted,  last 
two  denied.  Excitement  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  a proper  way,  salutary.  Exces- 
sive and  injurious  excitement  produced 
by  revivalists.  Rational  excitement  sanc- 
tioned by  Almighty  God  in  the  Qld  Law. 
Superstition  defined.  In  order  to  convict 
the  Catholic  Church  of  superstition,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  supernatural 
effects  are  expected  from  the  use  of  her 
ceremonies,  which  do  not  follow.  The 
opinion  that  the  Catholic  ritual  does  not 
affect  the  heart  and  conscience,  arises  from 
ignorance.  Its  effect  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  whto  understand  it.  Judg- 
ment of  a British  ambassador,  and  of  a foot- 
man, on  the  ceremonies  of  Mass,  - 36-38 

LETTER  VII. 

Assertion  that  civil  liberty  and  Catholicism 
cannot  co-exist  in  this  country.  Fact  of 
their  co-existence  disproves  the  assertion. 
Simultaneous  growth  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  republics  of  the  United 
States.  Hypothesis  that  liberty  is  in  her 
last  illness.  Signs  of  approaching  disso- 
lution. Compliments  to  the  great  body  Of 
Protestants.  Narrative  of  a poor  fellow 
that  was  hung,  and  his  grieving  cousin. 

A few  more  pearls  from  Puritan  classics. 
Terrible  assault  upon  the  Beast.  Presby-  * 
terian  and  Methodist  encampments.  Tne 


editor’s  poetical  frenzy.  Italian  proverb 
respecting  the  blacksmith  and  the  cold 
iron.  Various  accusations  and  replies  to 
them.  Account  of  an  incursion  of  robbers 
upon  Southampton,  during  the  absence  of 
tne  male  inhabitants  at  a camp-meeting. 

The  editor  advised  to  preserve  his  tears 
until  some  real  danger  shall  call  for 
them,  -----  38-43 

LETTER  Tin. 

The  editors  distinction  between  the  Church 
and  the  synagogue  of  Satan  explained. 

His  objection  to  Sunday  mails.  To  office- 
holders who  are  not  Christians,  according 
to  his  acceptation.  HiB  party  of  religion- 

[ ists  desirous  of  taking  Congress  under 

• their  protection.  Regulations  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Tyranny  exercised  over  Catholics 
by  Protestant  employers.  Delightful  pros- 
pects before  the  country,  in  view  of  the 
restoration  of  Puritan  regulations.  Their 
views  of  the  subservience  of  the  civil  to  the 
ecclesiastical  government.  Religious  pu- 
rity in  politics.  Influence  of  the  Sunday- 
school  system.  Views  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beecher.  Attempt  to  identify  Catholicity 
and  infidelity.  Refutation  of  this  calumny 
by  the  history  given  by  themselves  of 
events  in  France.  Evangelical  students  in 
Scotland  call  on  their  brethren  at  Prince- 
ton, to  exult  in  the  success  of  the  French 
infidels.  Pseudo-evangelicals  aim  at  ob- 
taining political  influence,  and  at  extirpa- 
ting Catholicism,  partly  by  the  ballot-box, 
and  partly  by  the  effect  of  calumny,  - 43-48 

letter  rx. 

Manner  in  which  the  editor  lectures  the 
statesmen  of  the  country.  He  imitates 
the  language  of  the  Roman  Senate  to  the 
Dictators.  Accuses  the  political  watch- 
men of  excessive  somnolence  and  vigi- 
lance, at  once.  Total  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Congress  over  the  subjects 
alluded  to  by  the  writer.  Presbyterian 
doctrine  on  tne  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate in  religious  concerns.  Ambiguity  of 
their  formularies  respecting  the  protection 
to  be  afforded  to  Catholics.  Practical  dif- 
ficulties concerning  the  carrying  of  the 
mail  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  on  tne  Sab- 
bath. Principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  and  those  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  contrasted.  Our 
rulers  have  no  power  to  regulate  reli- 
gion, nr  act  as  overseeing  fathers  to  the 
Church,  - - - - 48—53 

letter  x. 

False  notion  of  the  pseudo-evangelicals  re- 
specting our  government  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized. No  analogy  between  European 
governments  and  our  own  can  be  legiti- 
mate. Reasons  for  confining  attention  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  state  governments.  Prin- 
ciples of  religious  legislation  explained. 
Philosophy  of  perception.  Ground  of  mo- 
ral accountability  for  the  use  of  the  rea- 
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soning  faculty.  Man  accountable  in  this 
respect  only  to  a divine  tribunal.  No 
government  can  force  a man  to  adopt  any 
particular  belief,  or  to  profess  what  he 
disbelieves.  Question  as  to  the  power  of 
coercing  the  external  conduct  of  persons, 
in  regard  to  religion.  Distinctions  drawn. 
Maxim,  Halus  populi  suprema  lex.  Con- 
ditions on  which  conformity  may  be  en- 
forced. Definition  of  religion.  Inability 
of  governments  to  promulgate  a religion, 
unless  they  have  a special  commission. 
Inability  of  declaring  that  any  religion  is 
true,  without  an  absolute  certainty.  Fur- 
ther limitations  of  the  power  of  civil 
government.  Power  of  Christian  govern- 
ments in  religious  concerns  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  source  of  political  jurisdic- 
tion. Error  must  be  tolerated,  when  its 
coercion  would  injure  a considerable  body 
of  citizens.  Our  Saviour’s  principle  re- 
specting the  tares  and  the  wheat.  Con- 
dition of  Europe,  after  the  full  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  Public  protection, 
recognition,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  by  the  monarchs,  justifi- 
able. Change  of  the  state  of  things,  on 
the  Reformation.  Absurdity  of  analogies 
between  Christian  governments,  and  the 
Jewish  Theocracy.  The  idea  of  a Pro- 
testant government  fostering,  absurd,  from 
the  want  of  certainty.  None  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  a legal  establish- 
ment of  religion  existed,  at  the  formation 
of  our  state  governments.  Power  of  poli- 
tical guardianship  over  religions,  not  re- 
cognised or  prohibited.  Exclusion  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Jews  from  office  anomalous, 
and  except  in  two  disgraceful  instances, 
no  longer  exists.  Powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  specially  limited.  Congress 
unable  to  do  one  act  for  the  advancement 
or  hindrance  of  any  species  of  religion,  53-57 

LETTER  XI. 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  our 
United  States  are  not  a Protestant  coun- 
try. Different  definitions  of  Protestant- 
ism. According  to  Chillingworth,  a large 
portion  of  our  citizens  are  not  Protestants, 
as  they  do  not  take  their  religion  from  the 
Bible.  The  same  definition  makes  Cath- 
olics Protestants.  Infidels  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Protestantism  de- 
fined by  others  the  religion  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  but  this  cannot 
pass  in  America.  Defined  again  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  with  dissent  from 
Popery.  This  would  include  all  the  orien- 
tal sects.  Another  definition,  the  adhe- 
ring to  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  churches, 
or  some  of  their  branches.  Assuming 
this  definition,  Protestants  are  probably 
the  minority.  The  United  States  have  in 
fact  no  religion.  Many  species  of  Protes- 
tants excluded  by  pseudo-evangelicals 
from  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  They  com- 
monly consider  “Justification  by  faith” 
the  essence  of  orthodox  Protestantism. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  population  pro- 
fesses what  they  call  orthodox  doctrine. 
Catholic  colonies  retained  their  rights  on 


entering  into  the  Union.  Their  inhabi- 
tants have  willingly  allowed  Protestants 
to  be  promoted  to  office  among  them,  and 
have  a right  to  the  same  treatment  in 
other  states.  Combinations  to  keep  any 
particular  class  of  citizens  out  of  office 
unjust.  The  policy  of  the  Irish  evangeli- 
cals characterized.  Great  complaint  against 
our  statesmen  for  their  blindness  to  the 
invasion  of  intemperance.  The  people  of 
our  country  comparatively  temperate,  and 
constantly  improving.  No  possible  me- 
thod of  preventing  intemperance  by  the 
action  ot  the  government.  Complaint  of 
the  foundation  of  an  empire  by  Popery, 
also  of  various  immoralities.  Government 
has  no  constitutional  pow-er  to  prevent 
these  misfortunes.  Suggestion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ejecting  men  of  a different  stamp 
from  the  editors  party  from  office.  The 
rulers  of  the  country  not  deserving  of  the 
vituperation  which  has  been  poured  upon 
them.  European  libellers  sustained  by 
gentlemen  of  the  editor’s  sect.  Calumnies 
circulated  by  Magdalen  reports.  Possible 
origin  of  the  complaints  of  the  “religious 
party  in  politics,”  from  certain  admoni- 
tions received  at  Washington.  Ample 
liberty  of  declamation  allowed  to  our  mo- 
ral reformers.  Yet  they  still  complain 
that  they  cannot  speak.  They  complain 
that  the  anti-Christian  party  monopolizes 
the  political  power.  No  obstacle  ever 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  statesmen  of  their 
own  sect,  to  impede  the  exercise  of  their 
lawful  powers.  The  real  burden  of  the 
lament  is,  that  they  cannot  exclude  all  but 
themselves  from  office,  - - 57-61 

LETTER  XII. 

The  nuthor  apologizes  for  trespassing  on  the 
patience  of  his  readers.  Treatment  which 
a Catholic  candidate  for  office  receives 
from  the  pseudo-evangelicals  a proof  that 
they  aim  at  excluding  all  except  members 
of  their  own  clique.  Derision  with  which 
their  productions  are  received  in  Catholic 
nations,  and  by  enlightened  scholars  in 
Europe.  Their  recklessness  of  their  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress denounced  as  infidel,  for  justly 
refusing  to  interfere  in  religion.  Conse- 
quences of  Congress  attempting  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  what  they  should  decide 
to  be  Divine  Laws,  or  to  compel  citizens 
to  keep  what  their  religion  teaches  them 
to  be  of  Divine  authority.  Congress  for- 
bidding Catholics  to  eat  meat  on  Friday. 

Dr.  Ely’s  plan  for  training  up  children  to 
control  the  ballot-box.  Disunion  among 
the  sects  will  defeat  all  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain power.  Injustice  of  disfranchising 
citizens  for  their  religious  belief  or  con- 
duct. Pretence  that  certain  opinions  and 
practices  are  demoralizing,  futile.  The 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  the 
most  immoral  of  principles,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  author.  This  does  not  autho- 
rize him  to  deprive  those  who  hold  it  of 
their  civil  rights.  The  principles  of  the 
editor  would  have  excluded  Carroll  and 
Jefferson.  Plea  that  persons  may  vote 
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for  whom  they  please,  if  they  have  all 
their  privilege  of  eligibility,  considered. 
Though  the  preponderance  of  any  one  sect 
is  impossible,  yet  their  combination  may 
be  dangerous.  Parallel  instances  of  com- 
bination of  several  distinct  sects  in  build- 
ing a church.  Dr.  Ely’s  plan  for  training 
his  “ Christian  party  in  politics.”  Sum 
expended  in  the  preparatory  exploration 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Avowed 
scheme  for  preventing  Catholics  from  ob- 
taining political  influence.  The  political 
press  denounced  for  not  co-operating  with 
the  pseudo- Christian  party.  The  author 
a friend  to  all  the  good  works  ostensibly 
prosecuted  by  the  pseudo-Christians,  but 
an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  nefarious 
schemes  cloaked  under  the  garb  of  piety. 
Concluding  remarks,  - - - 62-65 

APPENDIX. 

Apologies  addressed  by  public  men  to  Bi- 
shop England,  for  omitting  to  visit  him, 
on  account  of  the  injury  it  w*ould  occasion 
to  their  political  influence.  Mr.  Buchan’s 
remarks  on  the  political  conduct  of  certain 
sectarians.  Specimens  from  the  newspa- 
pers, in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  let- 
ters, - - - 65-68 


CALUMNIES  AGAINST  CATHOLIC  VOTERS. 

SECTION  I. 

Letter  of  Bishop  England  attacked  by  Ge- 
neral Duff  Green.  The  Bishop’s  letter 
not  hitherto  published  in  the  Miscellany, 
because  not  relating  to  religion.  General 
Green  attempts  to  give  it  a religious  com- 
plexion. Occasion  of  the  letter.  Bishop 
England  visits  Columbus,  Georgia,  at  a 
time  of  political  excitement.  His  opinion 
asked  respecting  the  questions  of  dispute 
between  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  General  Harrison.  He  is  invited  to  a 
barbecue.  Declines  the  invitation,  and 
writes  the  letter  in  question  to  the  com- 
mittee. Declines  joining  in  the  outcry 
against  the  Administration  as  the  cause  of 
pecuniary  distress,  and  recommends  fru- 

fality  and  other  virtues  as  the  best  remedy. 

[is  language  not  unbecoming  a Catholic 
Bishop.  Letter.  Comment  of  General 
Green.  Ho  insinuates  that  the  Catholic 
monarchies  design  the  overthrow  of  Ame- 
rican liberty.  Alludes  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
letter  to  the  Pope.  Lauds  the  recent  Pas- 
toral Letter  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore. 
Appears  to  repent  of  his  past  moderation. 
Repeats  the  rumour  that  Bishop  England 
is  Inquisitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
Accuses  him  of  leaving  his  proper,  spiri- 
tual sphere.  Attributes  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
power  to  the  influence  of  Catholic  voters. 
Contrasts  his  own  courage  with  the  co- 
wardice of  other  Protestants.  Mr.  Green 
falsely  accuses  the  Bishop  of  attacking 
his  party.  Strikes  at  the  Catholic  body 
through  him.  Feeble  support  of  his 
charge  of  a Catholic  conspiracy.  Insinu- 
ation of  what  he  dared  not  assert.  Ac- 


count to  be  balanced  between  General 
Green  and  the  Catholic  body.  - - 69-72 

SECTION  II. 

Extract  from  the  M Baltimore  Pilot,”  show- 
ing the  use  Gen.  Green  once  attempted 
to  make  of  Bishop  England’s  influence, 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Remarks  of  the 
editor  of  the  Miscellany.  Mr.  Green’s 
disappointment  that  Bishop  England  re- 
tracted his  involuntary  error  concerning 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  reputed  to  have 
opposed  the  admission  of  a Catholic  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York.  Opinions  of 
the  “Spirit  of  Democracy”  and  “Wash- 
ington Globe.”  Mr.  Green  calls  for  a 
truce  with  the  Maryland  clergy.  Gen. 
Green’s  observations.  Quotation  from 
the  pastoral  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore. 
Attempt  to  couple  this  letter  with  Bishop 
England’s,  and  to  represent  it  as  in  effect 
a partisan  document.  Compliments  to  the 
Maryland  clergy,  and  professions  of  libe- 
rality. Indistinct  comminations  against 
the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  case  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  re-elect- 
ed by  their  votes.  Instructions  to  the 
clergy  in  general,  in  relation  to  their  du- 
ties. Another  extract  from  the  above- 
cited  pastoral  letter.  Remarks  of  the 
editor  of  the  Miscellany.  The  general 
question  concerning  Catholic  voters  to  be 
taken  up.  Quotation  from  the  **  Raleigh 
Star  ana  North  Carolina  Gazette,”  show- 
ing the  avidity  with  which  the  enemies  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  used  Bishop  England’s 
name  against  him,  • - - 72-76 

SECTION  III. 

Gen.  Green’s  threat  of  extermination.  Il- 
lustration of  the  true  political  position  of 
Catholics,  from  the  state  of  parties  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  Perfect  safety 
of  Catholics  from  the  assaults  of  Gen. 
Green’s  troops.  The  interests  of  Pro- 
testants require  them  to  exterminate  Gen. 
Green’s  principle,  - - - 76-77 

SECTION  IV. 

Subject  continued  without  reference  to 
either  political  party.  Insulting  distinc- 
tion made  between  Catholics  and  other 
citizens.  Gen.  Green  a witness  to  the 
general  existence  of  prejudice  against 
them.  Extracts  from  several  papers  in 
illustration.  The  author  thinks  that  Gen. 
Green  misrepresents  the  Protestant  press 
in  one  point,  viz.,  the  expending  of  money 
by  foreign  Catholics  to  import  Catholic 
paupers  into  the  United  States.  This  is 
to  be  considered  a gratuitous  assertion, 
until  it  is  shown  that  the  charge  had  been 
previously  and  publicly  made.  The  only 
paupers  ever  known  to  have  been  sent  to 
this  country  were  Protestants  from  Eng- 
land, who  were  re -shipped.  Laborious 
and  useful  character  of  the  Catholic  work- 
ing men  of  the  United  States.  Bad  re- 
turn made  to  them.  Obloquy  poured  upon 
the  priests  for  using  their  authority  to  sup- 
press riots.  Catholics,  in  the  position  of 
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a drummer,  unable  to  please  the  poor  fel- 
low whom  he  was  forced  to  lash.  Works 
of  Catholic  labourers  in  the  United  States. 
Testimony  of  General  Green  to  the  re- 
publican principles  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States.  Unpardonable  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  treating  with  the  Pope 
as  a gentleman  and  a monarch,  in  his  offi- 
cial documents,  - - - 77-80 

SECTION  Y. 

Extract  from  the  “Baltimore  Pilot.* * Obser- 
vations on  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope,  by  Gen.  Green.  His 
notion  of  the  high  gratification  afforded  to 
Catholic  Europe  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  Foreign  influence  in  elections. 
Question  of  Slavery.  Sale  of  the  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  Apprehensions 
lest  the  rope  may  order  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  to  emancipate  their 
slaves.  Bishop  England's  Haytian  mis- 
sion. Alarm  manifested  by  some  of  the 
writer’s  friends  at  his  temerity.  Extract 
frorh  the  “Lynchburgh  Virginian,”  on 
Irish  and  German  votes.  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
letter  to  the  Pope.  Translation  of  the 
Pope’s  letter  to  Boyer,  President  of  Hayti, 
accrediting  Bishop  England  as  delegate 
of  the  Holy  See.  A Demosthenian  Phi- 
lippic from  the  Lutheran  Observer.  A 
morceau  of  natural  history,  in  which  the 
editor  of  ther Lutheran  Observer  is  classi- 
fied, - • - - - 80-83 

SECTION  VI. 

Provisions  against  foreign  paupers  in  the 
principal  sea-port  towns.  General  Green 
congratulated  on  his  reinforcement  by  the 
Lutneran  Observer.  Specimens  of  his 
logic.  Protestant  clerical  politicians.  Opi- 
nions of  the  “ Frederick  Examiner,”  83-86 

SECTION  VII. 

Insolence  with  which  Catholics  are  treated 
in  the  United  States.  Political  conduct 
of  Michael  Barton,  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Extracts  , 
from  his  Address.  His  views  respecting 
a “ Christian  party  in  politics.”  Illinois 
election.  Dexterous  substitution  of  “ in- 
fluence of  foreigners,”  for  “foreign  Ca- 
tholic influence.  Failure  of  proofs.  Mr. 

Van  Buren  would  have  still  had  the  majo- 
rity, if  the  alleged  German  and  Irish  vote 
had  been  transferred  to  General  Harrison. 
Political  conduct  of  Bishop  England,  his 
clergy,  and  the  lay  Catholics  of  Charles- 
ton, respecting  nullification.  Closing  re- 
marks, - - - 86-90 

SECTION  VIII. 

General  Green  breaks  his  word  by  declin- 
ing to  reprove  Protestant  ministers  for 
interfering  in  politics.  Denounces  ven- 
geance upon  them  if  they  vote  as  a body 
lor  any  one  candidate,  and  yet  would  fain 
persuade  them  all  to-  vote  for  General 
Harrison.  Applauds  a Catholic  for  an 


attack  on  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration 
through  Mr.  Forsyth.  Lauds  Friend 
Barton.  Conduct  of  a patriotic  Protes- 
tant clergyman  at  a Whig  Convention  in 
North  Carolina.  Advice  to  Catholics. 
General  Green’s  remarks  on  the  singular 
combinations  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  in  the  state  of  great  alarm 
into  which  he  has  been  thrown  thereby, 
with  certain  heroic  demonstrations  of 
courage,  - 90-93 

SECTION  IX. 

General  Green’B  intention  of  editing  an  anti- 
Catholic  paper.  Threat  of  a repeal  of  the 
naturalization  laws.  Bishop  England’s 
letter  in  reply  to  a political  invitation 
from  Detroit.  Extract  from  the  “ Dublin 
Review”  on  the  “Jure  Divino”  claim  of 
kings,  ....  93-95 

section  x. 

Remarks  on  the  authorship  of  the  foregoing 
articles.  General  Green  complains  of 
misrepresentation.  Answered.  Quotes 
Dr.  Brownlee.  The  quotation  does  not 
sustain  his  allegations.  Brines  a new 
charge  against  Bishop  England,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Austrian  government.  Re- 
marks on  this  subject.  Austrian  influ- 
ence in  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  • 95-98 

SECTION  XI. 

Adopted  citizens  of  Charleston  chained  with 
bribery  by  Governor  Wilson.  Obligations 
of  Charleston  to  the  labours  of  foreigners. 
Allusions  to  certain  corrupt  proceedings 
at  a former  period.  Neither  native  or 
adopted  citizens,  or  any  of  the  political 

Parties  entirely  exempt  from  censure, 
mpolicy  of  mixing  national  and  partisan 
hostilities  with  a question  like  the  pre- 
sent. Best  method  of  curing  the  evil  of 
venality  in  elections,  - • 98-100 

section  xn. 

A few  observations  introductory  to  a letter 
of  Governor  Wilson.  Letter.  Critique 
of“  Greene”  in  the  “ Charleston  Courier.” 

Note  by  “ Friends  of  Truth,”  100-103 

VINDICATION  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM 
GASTON,  LATE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  NORTH  CA- 
ROLINA,* FROM  THE  CHARGE  OF  PERJURY. 

Letter  of  a “ Subscriber”  to  the  editor  of 
the  “Baltimore  Gazette,”  requesting  the 
publication  of  an  article  from  the  “Lex- 
ington, Va.,  Gazette.”  * Extract  from  the 
“Lexington  Gazette,”  on  the  charge  of 
perjury  made  against  Judge  Gaston,  by 
Robert  J.  Breckenridge  and  “Senex.” 
Letter  of  Judge  Gaston.  Extracts  from 
an  “ Address  to  the  American  People,” 
by  R.  J.  Breckenridge,  with^unning  com- 
ments of  the  Editor  of  the  Miscellany. 
Refutation  of  the  slander  against  Judge 
Gaston.  Historical  proof  of  the  respect  of 
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Catholics  for  oaths.  Judge  Gaston  took 
no  oath,  except  to  discharge  his  official 
duties.  The  responsibility  of  electing  a 
qualified  person  lay  upon  those  who  ap- 
pointed him.  Question  whether  they  ac* 
tually  violated  the  law  examined.  An 
opinion  formerly  prevalent  among  the  Ca- 
tholics of  North  Carolina,  that  the  consti- 
tution excluded  them  from  office.  Doubts 
of  Judge  Gaston  on  the  subject.  Notice 
of  the  insinuation  that  Judge  Gaston  ob- 
tained a dispensation  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  The  Bishop  of  Charleston, 
the  ecclesiastical  Judge  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Question  referred  to  him  in 
two  cases.  His  decision.  Opinion  of  the 
principal  jurists  of  North  Carolina,  that 
Catholics  are  not  constitutionally  excluded 
from  office.  Conclusion,  - 103-  WO 


REPLY  TO  AN  ATTACK  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND  CLASSICAL  SEMIN  ART. 

Notice  of  the  aspersions  of  a writer  with  four 
names,  ....  no-111 


EDUCATION  AND  INSANITY. 

Extract  from  an  Irish  paper,  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  lower  classes  in  England. 
Prevailing  opinion  of  Protestants  that  they 
are  an  intermediate  order  between  Catho- 
lics and  the  celestial  intelligences.  The 
author  declines  acceding  to  this  modest 
judgment  of  the  Protestants.  His  asto- 
nishment that  there  should  be  ignorance 
in  enlightened  England.  Connexion  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  insanity.  Num- 
ber of  lunatics  in  England,  - - 111-114 

REMARKS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FUND 
QUESTION. 

Prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  Catholics.  Justice  not  to  belooked 
for  from  any  tribunal  or  party,  • 114-115 


NOTICE  OF  THE  JANSENI8T  SCHISM. 

Oppressive  measures  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  towards  the  diocesan  col- 
leges. N otice  of  J ansenius  and  the  schism 
of  Utrecht.  Sub-introduction  of  Jansen- 
ists  into  Catholic  sees.  Bull  of  Leo  XII. 
excommunicating  William  Vet,  the  schis- 
matical  usurper  of  the  See  of  Deven- 
ter, -----  115—118 

COLLISION  BETWEEN  ME88RS.  WARD  AND  POIN- 
SETT, IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ON  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

Extract  from  a Charleston  paper,  describing 
a scene  at  St.  Patrick’s  festival,  in  Mexi- 
co. Collision  between  Mr.  Poinsett,  the 
Charg&  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  the  British  Consul.  The  author’s 
remarks.  His  respect  for  the  citizens  of 


Charleston.  This  cannot  prevent  his  de- 
claring that  they  are  ignorant  in  regard  to 
Ireland.  Different  feelings  with  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  and  those  of 
the  Irish  are  regarded.  Mr.  Poinsett  an 
honourable  exception.  The  exculpation  of 
the  British  Government  requires  the  vili- 
fication of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  Irish 
vilified,  as  Irish,  before  the  Reformation. 
Afterwards,  to  save  Irish  apostates,  they 
were  vilified  as  Catholics.  The  officials 
of  the  British  crown  obliged  to  defend  it 
in  this  manner.  Just  chastisement  of  the 
British  Consul.  Thanks  due  to  Mr.  Poin- 
sett. Extracts  from  the  “ London  Cou- 
rier,” “ National  Gazette,”  and  private 
letters,  giving  further  particulars,  118-122 

LETTERS  FROM  ROME. 

LETTER  I. 

Congregations  of  cardinals.  Distinguished 
personages.  Festival  of  St.  John  the  B ap- 
tist.  Public  consiBtory.  Ceremony  of 
conferring  the  red  hat  on  new  cardinals. 
Reception  of  Captain  Read  and  his  offi- 
cers, - 122-124 

LETTER  II. 

Festival  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  Pro- 
cession. Blessing  of  the  Pallia,  124-126 

LETTER  III. 

Exterior  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s.  De- 
scription of  the  edifice.  View  of  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Church  from  different 
points  described.  Sufferings  and  glory  of 
the  blessed  Apostles,  - . 126-128 

LETTER  IV. 

Church  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Ostian  Way. 
Consecration  of  a Bishop,  according  to 
the  Greek  rite.  Origin  of  the  pustom  of 
consecrating  the  bishops  of  Italy  at  Rome. 
Strictness  of  theological  examinations. 

List  of  the  examiners.  Petty  and  igno- 
rant declaimers  against  Rome.  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti’8  curious  relics  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  Sketch  of  Cardinal  Frosini,  128-131 

LETTER  V. 

Publio  defension  at  the  Propaganda.  De- 
feneion  by  J.  M.  Spalding,  since  created 
Bishop  of  Lengo.  Perrone,  Wiseman, 
Mezzofanti,  etc.  Roman  news,  131-133 

LETTER  VI. 

Literary  societies  of  Rome.  Pitiable  ab- 
surdity of  the  charge  of  ignorance.  Aca- 
demy of  the  Catholic  religion.  Sketch 
of  a dissertation  by  F.  Olivieri,  Genera] 
of  the  Dominicans,  on  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining Egyptian  history  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Academy  of  Archaeology. 
Eulogy  on  Domenico  Settini.  Beautiful 
ancient#  vase.  Essay  of  the  poet  Ricci, 
before  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion, on  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  on  the  fine  arts.  Academy  of  St. 
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Lake.  Union  of  academies.  Oration  of 
Cardinal  Zurla.  Death  of  Cardinal  Pa- 
lotta,  ....  133-137 

LETTER  VII. 

Literary  societies  continued.  Tiberine  Aca- 
demy. Linchi.  Other  societies.  Theo- 
logical schools.  The  Sapienza.  Legal 
decision  of  the  Primacy  of  St.  Peter  in 
Persia,  ....  137-140 

LETTER  Yin. 

Sketch  of  Cardinal  Palotta.  Notice  of  Dr. 
Theiner’s  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  his  work  on  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 
Cholera.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Bible 
de  Vence,  and  notice  of  Dr.  Drach,  a 
learned  convert  to  the  faith,  formerly  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  - - - 140-143 

LETTER  IX. 

Festival  of  St.  Peter’s  chains.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  relic.  Church  in  which  it  is 
kept.  Monument  of  Julius  II.  Altar- 
piece.  St.  Margaret  and  the  dragon,  by 
Guercino,  ...  - 143-146 

LETTER  X. 

Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincola,  continued. 
Dissertation  on  the  relic.  Conviction  of 
the  author  that  it  is  authentic.  Utility  of 
its  exhibition.  Beautiful  painting  of  St. 
Augustine  and  a child,  striving  to  dip  up 
the  ocean  with  a shell.  Invito  sagro,  146-149 

LETTERS  ON  SOME  MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF  N.  P. 
WILLIS,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE 
BALTIMORE  GAZETTE. 

LETTER  I. 

' Bishop  England  informed  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  that  a lecture  delivered  by  him 
at  Rome,  had  been  represented  in  a strange 
light.  Extract  from  Willis’s  “ First  Im-  ] 
pressions.”  The  author  is  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  W.  does  not  pretend  to  describe 
the  lecture  from  his  own  hearing.  Mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  prepare  his 
lectures  with  great  care.  The  represen- 
tation of  them  given  by  Mr.  Willis,  en- 
tirely incorrect.  Not  true  that  his  lectures 
were  an  apology  for  the  ceremonies  of 
Holy  Week,  or  that  he  acknowledged  they 
were  useful  only  to  the  vulgar.  Mr.  Wil- 
lis objects  to  the  imaginary  argument  of 
Bishop  England,  that  the  ceremonies  are 
chiefly  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  This  state- 
ment incorrect,  as  the  same  are  sub- 
stantially observed  throughout  the  world, 

149-151 

LETTER  II. 

Mr.  Willis’s  description  of  his  presentation 
to  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  He  considers  him, 
from  a very  keen  and  penetrating  study 
of  his  countenance,  a very  good  man,  but 
indolent.  Unfortunate  discrepancy  be- 


tween these  “First  Impressions”  and 
some  former  ones  communicated  to  the 
author.  Account  of  the  habits  and  occu- 
pations of  the  Pontiff,  described  as  “in- 
dolent.” Relative  dimensions  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  countenances  of 
Gregory  XVI.  and  the  writer  of  “First 
Impressions.”  Qualities  of  the  late  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  as  a statesman  and  ruler. 

Mr.  Willis’s  departure  from  truth  in  a 
slight  matter,  an  indication  that  he  draws 
on  his  imagination,  rather  than  his  me- 
mory, for  nis  facts.  Incivility  of  Mr. 
Willis’s  conduct,  in  misrepresenting  those 
of  whom  he  had  asked  favours.  Incon- 
veniences to  which  the  Governor  of  Rome 
and  other  persons  of  rank  were  subjected, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Mr.  Willis  and 
his  companion.  Rank  and  learning  of  the 
“Irish  priest”  slightingly  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Willis.  The  Bishop  disappointed  in 
the  favourable  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
this  gentleman,  . - - - 151-153 

LETTER  ni. 

Another  fancy-sketch  of  Mr.  Willis.  Soiree. 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Pious  reflec- 
tions. Blunders.  Impossibility  that  the 
Soiree  should  have  taken  place  in  Holy 
Week.  Character  of  the  Roman  clergy. 

Of  the  Soirees.  Absurdity  of  condemning 
an  innocent  amusement.  Flippant  abuse 
an  unworthy  return  for  unmerited  hospi- 
tality. Character  of  the  Italian  “ Prim  a 
Donna.”  Strangers  liable  to  mistake  civi- 
lians for  clergymen.  Mr.  Willis  preclud- 
ed from  all  excuse,  for  his  misrepresen-  • 
tations,  ....  153-156 

LETTER  IV. 

Mr.  WilliB  insinuates  the  charge  of  pride, 
arrogance,  and  luxury  against  the  body 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  particularly  the 
cardinals.  Relative  competence  of  the 
author  and  Mr.  Willis,  as  witnesses. 
Game  played  by  the  Ciceroni  on  English 
travellers.  The  author’s  experience, 
when  travelling  in  a secular  dress.  Sub- 
sequent discoveries.  Sketch  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
Reasons  and  utility  of  state  and  splendour. 
Qualifications  of  the  cardinals.  Mixture 
of  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements. 
Cardinals  patrons  of  arts,  etc.  Distin- 
guished names.  Saying  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  on  the  appointment  of  a me- 
chanic’s son  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Vienna.  Laborious  lives  of  the  car- 
dinals. Humility  and  mortification  con- 
cealed often  under  their  scarlet  robes. 
Opposite  qualities  often  found  under  a 
plain  coat,  ....  156-159 


ON  CERTAIN  SUPERSTITIONS  IMPUTED  TO 
CATHOLICS. 

Notice  of  an  extract  in  the  “ Gospel  Messen- 
ger.” Its  conductors  responsible.  “ Quar- 
terly Review”  “on  the  Mahometan  pil- 
grimage ofHadj”«and  “ St.  Patrick’s  Pur- 
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gatory.”  This  piece  follows  another  on 
clerical  usefulness,  in  order  to  suggest  a 
comparison  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergy.  Excellent  reasons  for 
going  to  foreign  countries  to  find  materials 
tor  libeling  the  Catholic  clergy.  Certainty 
of  detection,  should  their  attempts  be 
made  at  home.  The  editor  of  the  “ Gos- 
pel Messenger”  requested  to  refute  Bishop 
England’s  pamphlet  on  the  miraculous 
cure  of  Mrs.  Mattingly.  Catholics  not 
required  to  receive  as  articles  of  faith,  any 
matter  of  pious  belief  respecting  the  Holy 
House  of  Loretto,  or  miraculous  images. 
Ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  those  who 
make  such  assertions.  The  supersti- 
tions connected  with  “ St.  Patrick’s  Pur- 
gatory,” discountenanced  by  the  Irish 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  condemned  at 
Rome.  The  prelates  unable  to  enforce 
discipline  in  the  state  of  persecution,  and 
for  that  reason  the  superstition  not  wholly 
suppressed.  At  present,  but  few  traces 
of  it  remain,  and  those  who  visit  the  place 
do  so  from  curiosity,  or  with  a pious  inten- 
tion. Poverty,  with  which  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic is  basely  taunted.  Its  causes.  Re- 
gret of  the  author,  that  the  “Gospel 
Messenger”  and  other  Protestant  Episco- 
palian publications  should  copy  the  vulgar 
manners  of  the  pseudo-religious  press. 
Notice  of  an  Orange  Club  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Other  Orange  demonstrations  at 
Rawdon,.  Canada,  - - - 160-163 


LETTER  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  ADDRESSED  TO 
CHANCELLOR  DESAUS8URE. 

Judicial  decision  of  Chancellor  Desaussure, 
on  the  competency  of  a Universalist  to 
give  evidence.  Incorrect  statement  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  penalties.  Attempt  to  in- 
validate Catholic  testimony,  in  a case 
tried  before  Judge  Gaillard.  The  Judge’s 
decision.  Absurdity  of  supposing  the 
whole  of  Catholic  Christendom  incapable 
of  giving  legal  testimony.  Catholic  doc- 
trine shown  to  hold  out  no  easier  terms 


of  pardon  than  the  Protestant.  Origin 
of  the  vile  calumnies  against  Catholics. 
Strange  misstatement  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  hell,  purgatory,  and  prayers 
for  the  dead  corrected.  Discreditable 
light  in  which  such  mistakes  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  enlightened  Europeans.  Firm 
hold  which  the  law  possesses  on  the  con- 
science of  a good  Catholic,  - • 163-166 

IGNORANCE. 

Case  of  a Catholic  before  a New  York 
judge,  in  which  objectiqns  were  made 
against  Catholic  witnesses.  Prevalence 
of  absurd  misapprehensions,  - 166-168 

USURPATION  OF  THE  TITLE  U CATHOLIC.” 

The  author  amused  at  certain  efforts  to  de- 
fend the  nicknames  given  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  decorate  the  sect  of  the 
Episcopalians  with  her  titles.  Antique 
notions  which  the  author  had  hitherto  en- 
tertained concerning  Catholic  unity.  New 
notions  of  new  Catholics.  Their  ideal  of 
a church  like  Pagan  Rome.  Beautifully 
variegated  and  changeable  doctrine  of  the 
new  Catholic  Church.  Gratitude  which 
“ Romanists”  are  bound  to  feel  for  the  fa- 
vour of  remaining  within  the  Catholic 
fold.  The  author  applies  King  Solomon’s 
judgment  to  the  question.  Laboured 
effort  to  show  that  “Romanist”  is  not  a 
nickname.  All  true  Catholics  glory  in 
the  title  “ Roman.”  The  same  in  regard 
to  the  name  “ Papist.”  Catholics  glory 
also  in  adhering  to  the  Pope.  Their  an- 
tagonists nevertheless?  discourteous.  Pre- 
scriptive claim  of  the  church  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome  to  the  title  “ Catholic.” 
Origin  of  the  sects.  Their  names  invent- 
ed by  themselves.  These  names  their 
legal  antfproper  designations.  Their  un- 
easiness induces  them  to  seek  a partner- 
ship with  Catholics.  The  proposition  re- 
spectfully declined  on  our  part.  Parent- 
age of  these  aspirants  to  the  name  of 
“ Catholic”  to  be  traced  to  the  early  he- 
retics, - 168-171 


PART  IV. 

DISCOURSES,  PASTORAL  LETTERS,  ADDRESSES,  AND  ORATIONS. 


DISCOURSES.  * 

Discourse  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America ; delivered  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  8,  1826,  ...  172-190 

Discourse  pronounced  at  the  reception  of 

vol.  v.  32 


an  Ursuline  Nun  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Charleston;  with  an  abstract  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  order,  and  of  the  Augustinian 
rules,  - - - 191-226 

Discourse  on  Christian  charity,  preached  in 
the  cathedral  at  Boston.  May  14th,  1841, 
on  the  occasion  of  a national  fast,  226-232 


* 
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PASTORAL  LETTERS. 

Pastoral  Letter  to  the  people  of  his  charge, 
on  taking  possession  of  his  see,  239-235 

Pastoral  Letter  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent, 

1821,  - • - - • 235-242 

Pastoral  Letter  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent, 

1836,  - - - 242-245 

Pastoral  Letter  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent, 

1837,  - - - 246-251 

Pastoral  Letter  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent, 

1841,  ....  252-265 

Pastoral  Letter  for  Easter  Tide,  1831,  265-270 

Pastoral  Letter  for  Easter  Tide,  1838,  270-274 

Controversy  with  Rev.  Dr.  Dalcho,  on  the 
time  of  Easter,  - - 274-279 

Pastoral  Letter  for  Advent,  1837,  279-280 

Pastoral  Letter  on  the  inauguration  of  Pre- 
sident John  Quincy  Adams,  - 280-281 

Pastoral  Letter  publishing  the  Jubilee  of 
Leo  XII.,  - - - 281-298 

Pastoral  Letter  announcing  the  death  of 
Leo  XII.,  - - - 298-300 

Pastoral  Letter  announcing  the  election  of 
Pius  VIII.,  - - - 301 

Pastoral  Letter  announcing  the  election  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  - 301-303 

Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Catholic  citizens  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  their  political  duties, 
303-315 

Pastoral  Letter  in  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  at  Baltimore,  - - 315,  316 


ApnuiMSM  TO  CONVENTIONS  HELD  WITHIN  THE 
DIOCESS  OF  CHARLESTON. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Address  to  the  Second  Convention,  - 316-323 
" 11  Fourth  44  - 323-325 

“ i*  Fifth  “ - 325-328 


Address  to  the  Sixth  Convention 

- 

328-331 

(i 

a 

Seventh  “ vol. 

v.  p.  419 

n 

u 

Eighth  44 

44  422 

u 

a 

Ninth 

331-336 

a 

a 

Tenth 

336-342 

a 

tt 

Eleventh  44 

342-345 

a 

a 

Twelfth  “ 

345-355 

a 

a 

Thirteenth  44 

355-362 

a 

tt 

Fourteenth,” 

362-370 

it 

1 1 

Fifteenth  44 

371-376 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Address  to  the  First  Convention, 

. 

376-379 

u 

tt 

Second  44 

- 

379-382 

GEORGIA. 

Address  to  the  First  Convention, 

382-385 

ii 

Second  44 

385-389 

u 

ii 

Third 

389-391 

u 

ii 

Fourth  44 

391-394 

a 

it 

Fifth 

395-398 

a 

«i 

Sixth 

398-403 

tt 

ii 

Seventh  44 

403-407 

tt 

tt 

Eighth  44 

407-416 

it 

it 

Ninth 

417-418 

DIOCE8S  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Address  to  the  First  Convention, 

. 

418-427 

a 

ii 

s Second  44 

- 

427-434 

ADDRESSES  TO  THE  SOCIETY  0?  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST. 

Address  at  the  First  Anniversary, 

. 

434-437 

a 

ii 

Second  44 

. 

437-442 

n 

ii 

Third 

- 

442-447 

Letters  on  Catholic  Emancipation : address- 
ed to  the  Catholics  of  British  America, 

447-451 


Letter  to  the  benevolent  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  great  6re  in  Charleston,  - 451-453 

ESSATS  AND  ORATIONS. 

Oration  on  the  Religion  of  the  American 
Indians,  delivered  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Charleston,  454-462 

Essay  on  the  same  subject,  from  the  44  South- 
ern Review,”  ...  462-484 

Essay  on  the  Character  of  Washington,  be* 
fore  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of 

I Charleston,  - 485-503 
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ESSAYS  AND  ORATIONS. 


CONTINUED. 


Oration  on  Classical  Education,  delivered 
before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Charleston,  ...  13-31 
Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies  of 
Franklin  College,  Athens,  Georgia,  • 31-43 
Oration  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  before  the 
Hibernian  Society  of  Savannah,  - 43-64 


Oration  on  Duelling,  before  the  Anti-Duel- 
ling Society  of  Charleston,  - - 64-77 

I 

Essay  on  the  Descent  of  ASneas  into  Hades, 
described  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
iEneid,  ....  73-89 


GENERAL  APPENDIX. 


Constitution  of  the  Diocess  of  Charleston, 

91-108 


VARIOUS  DOCUMENTS  AND  PIECES  RELATING  TO 
THE  CASE  Or  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HOGAN,  AND 
THE  SCHISM  IN  ST.  MARY78  CHURCH,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

SECTION  I. 

Account  of  the  schism  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 

109-111 

SECTION  II. 

Copy  of  the  genuine  form  of  Major  Excom- 
munication, and  of  Sterne’s  wretched 
caricature,  published  by  various  newspa- 
pers of  the  United  States  as  genuine,  111-113 

SECTION  III. 

Notice  of  a pamphlet  by  a “ Catholic  Lay- 
man.” His  mistakes  concerning  canon 
law.  Mr.  Hogan  proved  to  have  been 
validly  censured.  Copy  of  Bishop  Con- 
well’s  Notice  of  Excommunication,  113-115 

SECTION  IV. 

Threats  against  the  Bishop  of  Charleston. 
Validity  of  censures  pronounced  against 
Mr.  Hogan  and  his  adherents  further  de- 
fended. Form  of  excommunication  used 
by  Bishop  Conwell.  Remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hogan’s 
faculties,  - 115-117 

section  v. 

Notice  of  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Hogan.  Letter 


from  Bishop  England  to  Bishop  Conwell. 
Misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Hogan  and  his 
adherents  in  regard  to  Dr.  England’s  con- 
duct and  language  respecting  themselves 
and  Dr.  Conwell.  Correct  account  of  Dr. 
England’s  proceedings,  - - 117-124 

section  vi. 

Letter  to  the  Rev.  Benedict  J.  Fenwick, 
(since  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  J.  Fenwick, 
d.d.,  and  late  Bishop  of  Boston,)  explain- 
ing the  false  representations  of  Mr.  Ho- 

Sm’s  partisans  respecting  the  language  of 
e Bishop  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  and 
the  Archbishop  and  clergy  of  Baltimore. 
Letter  from  the  same  to  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Conwell,  giving  an  account  of  his  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Hogan  into  the  Diocess  of 
Charleston,  his  absolution  of  the  same 
from  his  censures,  and  his  subsequent  in- 
fliction of  a new  excommunication,  • 124-132 

section  vn. 

Notice  of  the  letters  of 11  Pacificus.”  Third 
letter  to  Dr.  Conwell,  containing  a reply 
to  further  charges  of  Mr.  Hogan  in  relation 
to  Dr.  England’s  conduct  in  Ireland.  Cir- 
cumstances of  Dr.  England’s  connexion 
with  the  “ Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle,” 
and  trial  for  libel.  Extract  from  the  said 
newspaper,  containing  the  matter  of  the 
indictment.  Arguments  of  the  counsel, 
and  opinion  of  the  judge,  - . 132-137 

section  vm. 

Fourth  letter  to  Dr.  Conwell.  Copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Hogan  and 
Dr.  England,  in  relation  to  his  reception 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
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Hogan's  alleged  copy  of  a subsequent  note 
on  tne  same  subject.  True  copy  of  the 
same.  Opinion  drawn  up  by  Dr.  England 
at  the  time  of  his  efforts  to  restore  peace 
in  Philadelphia.  Alleged  copy  by  Mr. 
Hogan  of  a letter,  dated  on  the  day  before 
the  Sunday  on  which  he  renewed  his  irre- 
gular functions  at  St.  Mary’s.  Genuine 
copy  of  the  same  letter,  dated  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  Sunday  above  mentioned. 
Entire  change  in  the  state  of  the  case, 
made  by  Mr.  Hogan’s  dishonest  altera- 
tion,   137-142 

8ECTION  IX. 

Fifth  letter  to  Dr.  Con  well.  Notice  and  re- 
futation of  Mr.  Hogan’s  calumnies  con- 
cerning Dr.  England’s  political  conduct, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment 
to  the  See  of  Charleston,  - - 142-147 

section  x. 

.Sixth  letter  to  Dr.  Con  well.  Bishop  Eng- 
land vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  of 
holding  and  advocating  principles  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  tyranny,  - - 147-151 

SECTION  XI. 

Seventh  letter  to  Dr.  Conwell.  Bishop  Eng* 
land  notices  the  heartless  and  detestable 
sneer  of  the  person  writing  under  the 
mask  of  Mr.  Hogan,  at  his  familiarity 
with  convicts  and  prisoners.  Notices  and 
contradicts  the  statement  that  he  expressed 
his  disbelief  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hogan’s 
suspension  in  Ireland,  - - 151-152 

SECTION  XII. 

Eighth  letter  to  Dr.  Conwell.  Bishop  Eng- 
land explains  the  assurance  he  gave  to 
the  schismatics  of  St.  Mary’s  after  Mr. 
Hogan’s  submission,  that  the  impediments 
to  their  receiving  sacraments  from  Catho- 
lic priests  were  removed.  Absurd  pre- 
tences of  canonical  grounds  for  resistance 
to  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  remarks 
on  popular  elections  oi  bishops,  and  the 
appointing  power  of  the  Pope,  - 152-156 

SECTIO*  XIII. 

Ninth  letter  to  Dr.  Conwell.  Bishop  Eng- 
land continues  the  vindication  of  his  cha- 
racter from  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Hogan, 
and  reminds  the  latter  of  his  violated  oath 
of  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  bishop 
and  lawful  judge,  - 156-160 

SECTION  xiv. 

Tenth  letter  to  Dr.  Conwell.  Reasons  for 
thinking  Mr.  Hogan  not  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  under  nis  name.  Its  infamous 
and  heretical  character,  - - 160-165 

SECTION  xv. 

Eleventh  letter  to  Dr.  Conwell.  The  same 
subject  continued,  and  Mr.  Hogan’s  im- 
piety further  exposed.  Conclusion,  166-168 


SECTION  XVI. 

Notice  of  the  absurd  pretence  of  the  right  of 
congregations  to  elect  their  pastors. 
Charter  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charles- 
ton. Condemnation  of  Mr.  Hogan  and  his 
adherents  by  the  Holy  See,  - - 168 

section  xvn. 

Miserable  pretences  of  the  schismatics  of 
Philadelphia  for  refusing  obedience  to  the 
decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Mr. 
Hogan’s  pledge  of  submission,  and  subse- 

3uent  relapse  into  contumacious  disobe- 
ience,  - 168-169 

section  xviu. 

Correspondence  between  the  Very  Rev. 

Wm.  V.  Harold  and  Mr.  Hogan.  Form 
of  submission  signed  by  the  latter.  Copy 
of  the  Exeat  given  by  Bishop  Conwell  on 
certain  conditions.  Other  letters.  Trans- 
lations of  the  brief  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  and 
the  exeat  of  Bishop  Conwell.  Remarks 
of  Dr.  England  on  the  canon  law  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hogan,  - 169-186 

SECTION  XIX. 

Departure  of  Mr.  Hogan  from  the  United 
States.  Mr.  O’Meally  his  successor. 
Sudden  death  of  Mr.  Fagan,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  schism.  Notice  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  right  of  presentation,  - 187 

section  xx. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Hogan’s  attempted  marriage. 

Mr.  O’Meally’s  pamphlet.  Proposition 
of  compromise  from  the  trustees,  until  a 
final  decision  be  had  in  the  question  at 
issue,  - - - 187-188 

SECTION  xxi. 

Notice  of  Bishop  Edward  Fenwick’s  efforts 
to  restore  peace  to  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
Unsuccessful  negotiations  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard.  Mr.  O’Meally’s  letter  announ- 
cing his  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  St. 
Mary’s,  ....  189-190 

SECTION  XXII. 

Notice  of  Bishop  Conwell’s  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s  on  account 
of  its  debts  illegally  incurred.  Mr. 
O’Meally’s  letter  to  the  congregation 
giving  his  views  of  the  compromise  pro- 
posed tb  Dr.  Conwell,  - - 190-191 

SECTION  XXIII. 

Extraordinary  declaration  of  Mr.  O’Meally 
that  the  See  of  Philadelphia  is  vacant. 

Dr.  England  untruly  represented  as  sanc- 
tioning his  illegal  conduct.  Continuance 
and  increased  perplexity  of  the  dispute, 

191-192 

SECTION  XXIV. 

Letter  of  Bishop  England  to  the  people  of 
the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia.  Notice  of 
a charge  made  by  Bishop  Conwell  that 
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he  had  countenanced  schism  in  his  dio- 
ces8.  Explanation  of  his  opinion  on  the 
validity  or  Dr.  Con  well’s  censures  and 
the  illegality  of  the  opposition  to  his  au- 
thority. Do.  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  O’Meally.  The  Bishop  expresses 
his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  comprovincial  Bishops  and  the 
Holy  See,  ....  192-194 

SBCTIOIT  xxv. 

Notice  of  the  displeasure  of  some  persons  in 
Philadelphia  with  the  editors  ot  the  Mis- 
cellany. Determination  of  the  editors  to 
pursue  an  honourable  and  impartial  course 
without  regard  to  their  interests,  - 194-196 

SECTION  XXVI. 

Summary  of  a number  of  facts  relating  to 
the  Philadelphia  schism.  Circumstances 
of  Mr.  O’Meally’s  arrival  In  Philadelphia 
and  performance  of  acts  by  which  he  in- 
curred ipegularity  and  excommunication. 
Correction  of  certain  matters  in  which  he 
complains  of  having  been  misrepresented. 
Absurd  address  of  some  anonymous  per- 
son to  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s, 
attempting  to  represent  Bishop  England 
as  the  advocate  of  the  pretended  liberal 
principles  of  infidels  and  schismatics. 

This  libel  indignantly  repelled,  - 196-200 

SECTION  XXVII. 

Notice  of  a letter  of  complaints  from  Mr. 
O’Meally,  ....  200-201 

section  xxvin. 

Notice  of  Mr.  O’Meally's  having  gone  to 
Rome,  and,  on  discovering  the  errors  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  having  re- 
tired to  a monastery,  to  do  penance. 
Translation  of  a letter  from  the  cardinal 

fro* prefeet  of  the  sacred  congregation  De 
‘ropaganda  Fide,  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Conwell,  informing  him  of  the  repentance 
of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  O’Meally.  Translation 
of  a copy  of  the  declaration  signed  by  Mr. 
O’Meally,  ....  201-202 

SECTION  XXIX.  , 

Notice  of  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
regarding  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  of  its 
being  re-opened  for  worship,  - - 202 

SECTION  xxx. 

Notice  of  a meeting  of  Catholics  in  St.  Ma- 
ry’s Church,  and  resolutions  passed  by 
them  relating  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Rev.  William  Vincent  Harold,  p 202-203 

SECTION  xxxi. 

Remarks  on  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  conductors  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Miscellany  to  keep  silence  for  a 
long  time  on  the  subject.  Remarks  on  an 
agreement  between  the  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  schismatics.  Copy  of  the 


agreement.  Letter  from  Cardinal  Cap- 
pellari,  (afterwards  Pope  Gregory  XVI.), 
Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de 
Prop.  Fid.,  to  the  Bishop  of  Charleston, 
announcing  the  condemnation  of  the  agree- 
ment by  Pope  Leo  XII.  and  the  consistory 
of  Cardinals.  Translation  of  the  same. 
Remarks,  - - - 203-207 

SECTION  XXXII. 

Notice  of  documents  received  from  the  Bi- 
shop  of  Philadelphia.  Errors  in  the  pub- 
lished form  of  the  agreement  between  Dr. 
Conwell  and  the  trustees  corrected.  Co- 
pies of  a Letter  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of 
the  Propaganda  to  the  Bishop  of  Philadel- 

fthia,  in  Latin  and  English.  Form  of  pub- 
ication  of  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See, 
by  Bishop  Conwell.  Remarks,  - 207-211 

SECTION  XXXIII. 

Appointment  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Harold  and 
Ryan  to  St.  Mary’s,  - - - 2H  * 

SECTION  XXXIV. 

Pastoral  address  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  - 211-213 


HAROLD  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Introduction.  Letter  from  Rev.  William 
Vincent  Harold,  O.  S.  D.f  to  Hon.  Henry 
Clay,  Secretary  of  State  to  His  Excel- 
lency, John  Quincy  Adams,  President  of 
the  United  States.  Letter  from  Rev. 
John  Ryan,  O.  S.  D.,  to  the  same.  Copies 
in  Latin  and  English  of  a letter  from  the 
Most  Rev.  Joseph  Velzie,  Vicar- General 
of  the  Order  of  Pteachers,  and  Master  of 
the  Sacred  Palace,  to  the  Rev.  W.  V. 
Harold.  Copies  in  Latin  and  English  of 
a letter  from  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  to  the  same.  Mr.  Brent,  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Hon.  James 
Brown,  Envoy  and  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  France.  Mr.  Brent  to  Rev. 
Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Harold  and  Ryan  to  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Brent 
to  Rev.  Messrs.  Harold  and  Ryan.  The 
Very  Rev.  William  Matthews,  Vicar- Ge- 
neral Apostolic  and  Administrator  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Brown  to 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Clay  to  Rev.  Messrs. 
Harold  and  Ryan.  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Brown. 

The  same  to  the  same.  Rev.  Messrs.  Ha- 
rold and  Ryan  to  Mr.  Clay.  The  Bishop 
of  Charleston  to  Rev.  Mr.  Harold.  Rev. 

Mr.  Harold  to  the  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

The  Bishop  of  Charleston  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Harold.  Bishop  England  to  President 
Jackson.  Mr.  Cicognani,  United  States 
Consul  in  Rome,  to  tne  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Cicognani  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Mr. 

Van  Buren  to  Mr.  Cicognani.  Case  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  to 
Hon.  R.  B.  Taney  and  Hon.  W.  Gaston. 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Taney.  Opinion  of  Mr. 
Gaston,  ....  213-232 
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COLLECTION  OF  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
BURNING  OF  THE  URSUUNE  CONVENT  AT 
CHARLESTOWN;  MASSACHUSETTS. 

SECTION  I. 

Brief  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
vent, from  the  Boston  Jesuit,  - - 232 


section  u. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
relating  to  the  same.  Ibid.  - 233-242 


SECTION  IH. 

Letter  of  the  superior  to  the  editor  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Aurora,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Runey,  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  Charlestown,  - - 242-244 


SECTION  IV. 

Report  of  the  trial  of  Buszell,  - 244-256 


SECTION  v. 

Articles  from  the  “Truth  Teller* * and 
“Baltimore  Chronicle,*’  on  Buzzoll’s 
trial,  &c.,  ...  - 256-259 


SECTION  VI. 

Buzzell’s  card  of  thanks  and  similar  mat- 
ters, .....  259, 260 


SECTION  VII. 

From  the  “ National  Gazette,”  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  and  jury,  - - 260-262 


SECTION  VIII. 

Report  of  the  verdict  on  Marcy,  Parker, 
Pond,  and  Kelly,  ...  262 


SECTION  ix. 

Extract  from  the  “Quebec  Gazette,”  on 
the  disgraceful  prevalence  of  bigotry  in 
Boston,  and  the  shameful  conduct  of  the 
prisoners*  counsel  and  others  at  the 
trials,  - 262-264 


SECTION  x. 

Notice  of  Bishop  Fenwick’s  petition  for  re- 
dress of  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  Ursu- 
line  community.  Meditated  assault  on 
the  retreat  of  tne  nuns  at  Roxbury,  and 
spirited  measures  of  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  .....  264 


SECTION  XI. 

Letter  of  Judge  Fay,  - 


SECTION  XII. 

Notice  of  Marcy’s  sentence,  and  a petition 


for  his  pardon,  signed  by  the  Bishop  and 
Lady  Superior,  ...  268,  269 


SECTION  XIII. 

Notice  of  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
of  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  &c.,  • - 269,  270 


SECTION  XIV. 

Notice  of  the  rejection  of  the  resolution  of 
indemnification,  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  ...  270-275 


SECTION  XV. 

Letter  from  “ An  Episcopalian,”  containing 
a short  and  authentic  biography  of  Miss 
Rebecca  Theresa  Reed,  - - 275-277 


SECTION  XVI. 

Notices  of  “Six  Months  in  a Convent,” 
from  several  newspapers,  - - 277-279 


section  xvn. 

Letter  of  Rev.  P.  Byrne,  Catholic  Priest  at 
Charlestown,  concerning  Miss  Reed,  279-283 


section  xvm. 

Remarks  on  some  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  of  “ Six  Months  in  a Con- 
vent,” ...  - 283-286 


SECTION  XIX. 

From  the  “ Portland  Advertiser,”  on  Miss 
Reed’s  book,  and  the  Lady  Superior’s 
Answer,  ....  286-288 


SECTION  xx. 

Extracts  from  the  “ Philadelphia  National 
Gazette,”  and  “ New  York  Star,”  on  the 
same,  with  an  exquisite  fragment  from 
Miss  Reed’s  Unpublished  Poems,  • 288-290 


SECTION  XXI. 

Review  of  “Six  Months,”  &c.,  from  the 
“ New  York  Churchman,”  - 290-296 


SECTION  XXII. 

Notice  of  the  same  from  the  “ New  York 
Times,”  ....  296-297 


SECTION  xxin. 

Ditto  from  “ Quebec  Gazette”  and  “ Nor- 
folk Beacon,”  ...  297-298 


SECTION  XXIV. 

Remarks  of  Rev.  Felix  Varela,  from  the 
“ New  York  Catholic  Diary,”  - 298-300 


- 264-268 
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SECTION  XXV. 

Notice  of  the  depart  are  of  the  Ursulines  from 
Massachusetts,  &c.,  - - 300 


SECTION  xxvi. 

Notice  of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  last 
of  the  Charlestown  rioters,  - • 300-301 


section  xxvn. 

Notice  of  a conflict  between  the  Irishmen 
and  several  firs  companies  of  Boston,  301-303 


section  xxvrii. 

Bigoted  Boston.  Notice  of  the  riot,  - 303-306 


SECTIONS  XXIX.,  XXX. 

Same  continued,  ...  306-310 

SECTION  XXXI. 

From  the  44  New  York  Truth  Teller,”  on 
the  same.  Report  of  the  City  Council,  310,  311 

SECTION  XXXII. 

Result  of  the  trials.  Massachusetts  justice. 
Death  of  Buzzell  in  the  penitentiary,  311-314 


SECTION  XXXIII. 

Notice  of  the  District  Attorney’s  argument. 
Contrast  between  Boston  and  Baltimore, 
Ac.,  - . - - • 314—316 


SECTION  xxxiv. 

Defence  of  the  Bostonians  surrendered  by 
the  41  Charleston  Mercury.”  Summary  of 
the  facts.  Difficulties  between  the  city 
authorities  of  Boston  and  the  fire  compa- 
nies, -----  316—320 

SECTION  XXXV. 

New  fire  companies  of  Boston  mobbed. 
Proof  that  the  fire  companies  were  impli- 
cated in  the  Charlestown  riot.  Cowardice 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Boston  and  Charles- 
town magistrates,  - - . 320-323 

SECTION  xxxvi. 

Opinion  of  the  44  Philadelphia  Ledger.” 
Sentences  of  the  Municipal  Court.  Sam- 
ple of  ancient  Boston  justice,  - 323-324 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

Account  of  a public  insult  to  the'44  Mont- 
gomery Guards”  of  Boston,  and  a riotous 
assault  upon  them,  - 324-328 

SECTION  XXXVIII. 

Comments  on  the  foregoing,  and  on  the  de- 
gradation of  Boston.  Parallel  between 
tnepeople  of  Massachusetts  and  the  King 
of  Hanover,  - - - - 328-329 


SECTION  xxxix. 

Notices  of  the  attack  on  the  44  Montgomery 
Guards,”  from  various  papers,  - 329-332 


SECTION  XL. 

Bigoted  Boston.  Guilt  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  Massachusetts.  Baltimore  riots. 
Action  of  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
of  Boston,  in  regard  to  the  late  riot,  332-335 

SECTION  XLI. 

Proceedings  of  a public  meeting  in  Balti- 
more, ....  335-338 

SECTION  XLII. 

Communication  on  the  subject  of  the  last 
section.  Excerpts  from  newspapers,  338-340 

SECTION  XLIU. 

Public  meeting  in  Savannah,  - - 340-343 

SECTION  XLIV. 

From  the  44  Truth  Teller,”  on  the  secret  in- 
stigators and  protectors  of  the  Boston 
rioters,  - - - 343-344 

SECTION  XLV. 

Extract  from  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  third 
Council  of  Baltimore,  - - 344-347 


DOCUMENTS  AND  PIECES  RELATING  TO  THE 
HOTEL-DIEU  NUNNERY  OF  MONTREAL,  AND 
THE  “ AWFUL  DISCLOSURES”  OF  MARIA  MONK. 

SECTION  I. 

PRIESTS  AND  CONVENTS. 

No.  1. 

Severe  strictures  of  the  44  Sunday  Morning 
News”  of  New  York,  on  the  patrons  of 
Maria  Monk,  and  particularly  on  the  course 
of  the  44  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,” 
prefaced  by  remarks  of  the  44  New  York 
Catholic  Diary,”  - 347-349 

No.  2. 

From  the  44  Catholic  Diary,”  on  the  slanders 
4 of  the  44  Protestant  Vindicator”  against 
priests  and  nuns,  - - - 349-350 

No.  3. 

From  the 44  Montreal  Herald,”  (Protestant,) 
eulogizing  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  re- 
ligious, and  condemning  the  virulent  spirit 
of  the  44  Protestant  Vindicator,”  and  the 
religious  sects  of  the  United  States,  350-351 

No.  4. 

From  the  44  Montreal  Morning  Courier,” 
(Protestant,)  on  the  same  subject,  - 351 

No.  5. 

From  the  44  Montreal  Evening  Gazette,” 
(Protestant,)  on  the  same  subject,  - 351 
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No.  6. 

From  the  “ Quebec  Mercury,* * (unknown, 
but  apparently  Protestant,)  on  the  same, 

351,  352 

No  7. 

From  the  “ Canada  True  Briton,**  (Protes- 
tant,) on  the  same,  - • - 352 

No.  8. 

From  the  “ London,  (Upper  Canada) 
Times,**  (religious  principles  unknown,) 
on  the  same,  - 352 

No.  9. 

Extract  from  the  “ Catholic  Herald,”  352,  353 

No.  10. 

From  the 11  New  York  Catholic  Diary,**  353 

No.  11. 

From  the  “ Montreal  Courier,*’  noticing 
the  Protestant  Vindicator’s  reiteration  of 
its  calumnies,  and  demand  for  counter  evi- 
dence. Deposition  of  Dr.  William  Robert- 
son. Deposition  of  the  mother  of  Maria 
Monk.  Deposition  of  Nancy  M’Gan. 
Deposition  of  Mr.  Goodenough.  These 
depositions  proving  that  Maria  Monk  was 
a woman  of  ill-fame,  and  that  Mr.  Hoyte 
concerted  a scheme  of  imposture  of  which 
she  was  the  instrument,  - - 353-358 

No.  12. 

From  the  “ Boston  Pilot.”  The  “Awful 
Disclosures”  borrowed  from  an  infamous 
book  of  the  last  century,  - - 358,  359 

No.  13. 

Affidavit  of  Catharine  Conners,  servant  in 
the  hotel  of  Mr.  Goodenough,  proving  that 
Maria  Monk  passed  as  the  wife  of  Hoyte, 
dtc.,  - - - - - 359, 360 

No.  14. 

Affidavit  of  Dr.  M’Donald,  - - 360 

No.  1$. 

Note  of  Rev.  Matthew  Richey,  disclaiming 
Hoyte  as  a Methodist  preacher,  - - 360 

Nos.  16,  17. 

Documents  proving  that  Hoyte  had  been  dis- 
placed from  his  employments  for  infidelity 
to  his  obligations,  - - . 361,362 

No,  18. 

Letter  of  a “ Scotch  Catholic”  to  the  “ Mon- 
treal Gazette,”  and  reply,  - - 362 

Nos.  19,  2D,  21. 

Extracts  from  Canadaand  New  York  papers, 
denouncing  the  “Awful  Disclosures,  ” 362, 363 

No.  22. 

Note  of  Messrs.  Howe  & Bates,  exculpatory 
of  their  publication  of  the  book,  and  re- 
marks of  the  “ Evening  Star,”  - 363,  364 


Nos.  23,  24,  25. 

Extracts  from  “ New  York  Times,”  “Bos- 
ton Pilot,”  and  “ New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer.”  From  the  “ Catholic  Miscel- 
lany,” - - - 364-367 

No.  26. 

Extract  from  the  “ New  York  Churchman,” 
on  the  calumnies  of  certain  Protestant  sec- 
taries, Scipio  de  Ricci,  monasteries,  re- 
vivals, and  religious  newspapers,  367^369 

No.  27. 

Extract  from  the  11  Southern  Religious  Tele- 
graph,” ....  369,  370 

No.  28. 

From  the  “Columbia,  S.  C.,  Telescope,” 
denouncing  the  sectarian  spirit  and  the  im- 
posture of  Maria  Monk,  - - 370,  371 

No.  29. 

Extract  from  the  “ Charleston  Observer,” 
reiterating  and  endorsing  Maria  Monk’s 
falsehoods,  ....  371 

Nos.  30,  31,  32. 

Extracts  condemning  Maria  Monk,  - 371,  373 

No.  33. 

Notice  from  the  “Montreal  Irish  Advo- 
cate,” of  Mr.  Vale’s  “Review  of  the 
Awful  Disclosures,”  &c.  Letter  of  Ve- 
ritas, describing  Maria  Monk's  attempt  to 
drown  herself,  &c.,  ...  373 

Nos.  34,  35,  36. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Vale’s  Review,  from  the 
“ Boston  Pilot,”  with  extracts,  - 373-375 

No.  37. 

From  the  “ Brooklyn  American  Citizen,” 
containing  affidavits  of  several  persons,  in 
favour  of  the  “ Awful  Disclosures,*'  375,  376 

No.  38. 

Letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brownlee  to  Mr.  John 
Monk,  commending  Maria  Monk  and  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Hoyte,  - - 376,  377 

section  11. 

Cross-examination  of  “The  Churchman.” 
Monastic  institutions.  Abuses.  The  Jan- 
senist,  Scipio  de  Ricci.  Testimony  of 
Venerable  Bede,  dec.,  - - 377-389 

Section  hi. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Heyden.  Total  disbelief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  in  the  “ Awful 
Disclosures.”  Testimony  of  Protestant 
ministers.  The  Magdalen  Asylum  de- 
scribed by  Maria  Monk,  and  the  real  place 
of  her  abode,  ...  389-391 

section  nr. 

From  the  “New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer,” on  the  “ Awful  Exposure”  of  the 
infamy  and  lying  of  Maria  Monk  and  her 
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fatrons,  and  the  shameful  credulity  of  the 
‘rotestant  community  of  the  United 
States,  .....  392 

section  v. 

Col.  William  L.  Stone’s  description  of  his 
▼isit  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  Nunnery,  - 392-398 

SECTION  VI. 

Editorial  Remarks  of  the  Miscellany  on  the 
above,  .....  398 

SECTION  VII. 

Letter  of  Col.  Stone  to  Dr.  Brownlee,  399,  400 


SECTION  IX. 

An  article  from  the  “ New  Haven,  Conn., 
Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,”  prefaced 
by  remarks  from  the  41  New  York  Truth 
Teller,”  on  the  imposture  of  Maria  Monk, 

406-416 

SECTION  X. 

Letters  of  Col.  Stone,  showing  that  an  op- 
portunity had  been  offered  and  refused,  of 
examining  the  Montreal  convents,  and  that 
Dr.  Brownlee  and  his  associates  adhered 
to  their  falsehoods  to  the  last,  with  in- 
vincible obstinacy,  - - - 410-418 


SECTION  VIII. 

Col.  Stone’s  report  of  an  interview  with 
Messrs.  Brownlee,  Slocum,  and  Dwight, 
and  Maria  Monk  and  Frances  Partridge, 

400-406 


SECTION  XI. 

Notice  of  Maria  Monk’s  last  escapade  in 
Philadelphia,  and  of  her  subsequent  im- 
prisonment and  death  at  New  York,  - 418 
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[This  index  is  chiefly  intended  as  a help  to  the  reader  in  referring  to  the  General  Index,  and 
therefore  is  hot  very  full  or  minute.  By  turning  to  the  General  Index,  on  any  part  referred  to  in 
this,  a full  detail  of  its  contents  will  be  found,  especially  where  the  subject  is  one  of  dogma  or 
history.  The  Fourth  Part  has  not  been  analyzed  in  this  careful  manner,  the  nature  of  its  contents 
not  seeming  to  require  it.] 


Anti-Duelling  Society,  its  formation,  - i.  13 
Authority,  lawful,  distinguished  from  des- 
potism and  anarchy,  - - i.  68,  69 

Authority,  principle  of,  acted  on  by  sects,  i.  69 
Authority  to  judge  controversies  implies  in- 
fallibility, - - - - i.  101 

Authority,  Anglican  doctrine  of,  absurd, 

i.  101  et  seq. 

Article  20th  of  English  Church,  • i.  87  et  seq. 
Articles,  39,  principles  on  which  they  are 
subscribed,  - - - - i.  205 

Article  18th,  - - - - i.  208 

Article  35th,  - - - - i.  212 

Article  36th,  &c.,  as  changed  by  the  Metho- 
dists, - - - - L 227  et  seq. 

Auto  da  Fe,  in  Spain,  fabricated  story  of  an, 

in  1826, i.  183 

Anti-Christ,  the  title  of,  given  by  Protes- 
tants to  the  Pope,  - i.  218,  220,  226 
Ambition,  vague  charge  of,  against  the  See 
of  Rome,  retorted  on  Protestant  prelates, 

i.  249  et  seq. 

Aristotle,  relation  of  the  philosophy  of,  to 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  - i.  256 
Absolution  and  confession  in  the  English 
church,  - - - - - i.  262 

Absolution  and  confession,  antiquity  of, 

it.  469  et  seq. 

Avignon,  list  of  Popes  residing  at,  • i.  312 
Alexander  VI.,  objections  against  papal  su- 
premacy from  the  wickedness  of,  i.  320  et  seq. 
Augsburgh  Confession,  - - i.  363  et  seq. 

Albert,  the  treacherous  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  history  of,  - i.  450  et  seq. 
Attention,  actual  and  virtual,  • i.  483 

Angels  and  saints,  worship  of,  in  the  Catho- 
, lie  Church,  - - - ii.  94  et  seq. 

' Adoration  of  the  Host,  • ii.  156  et  seq. 

* Austria  and  Bavaria,  munificence  of,  towards 
the  Catholics  of  the  U.  8.,  iv.  338  et  seq. 


Biographical  Sketches  of  Dr.  England,  i.  1-56 

Bandon,  Dr.  England  appointed  r.  P.  of,  i.  4 

Bandon,  its  character,  inscription  on  its 
gates,  - - - - i.  9 

Bible,  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  i.  92  et  seq. 

Bible,  not  interpreted  by  enlightened  rea- 
son, - - - i.  92  et  seq. 

Butler's  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Blanco  White’s  criticisms  upon 
and  answers,  - - i.  167  et  seq. 

Boesuet,  advice  of,  to  James  II.,  i.  174  et  seq. 

Bossuet,  language  of,  on  the  necessity  of 
reformation  in  the  church,  i.  310  et  seq. 

Bossuet,  misrepresented  by  White,  i.  328  et  seq. 

Burning  of  heretics,  according  to  Blanco 
White,  was  for  contumacy.  Ascribed  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Truth  of  the 
charge  denied,  - - i.  187  et  seq. 

Baptists,  doctrine  of,  on  exclusive  salva- 
tion, - - - i.  224  et  seq. 

Body,  natural  and  spiritual,  distinguished,  i.  255 

Basil,  Council  of,  i.  316  et  seq. 

Bachman,  Rev.  Dr.,  Sermon  of,  on  the  Lu- 
theran ChHrch  examined,  and  its  state- 
ments discussed,  - - i.  347  et  seq. 

Bishop,  manner  in  which  their  baronial 
dignity  and  possessions  were  acquired  and 
reasons  for  attacking  them,  i.  455  et  seq. 

Bishops,  influence  of,  m resisting  despotism 
and  protecting  the  people,  i.  455  et  seq. 

Bemaaotte,  the  apostate,  - i.  464 

Bedell  and  Bickersteth,  reply  to,  on  tran- 
substantiation and  consubstantion, 

i.  502  et  seq. 

Bowen,  Bishop,  letters  to,  on  several  Ca- 
tholic doctrines,  • • ii.  19  et  seq. 

Bartholomew’s,  St.,  massacre  of, 

ii.  258  et  seq.,  271  et  seq. 

Bugari,  loathsome  vices  of  the,  ii.  454  et  seq. 

Bugari,  see  “ Heretics.” 
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Brian  Boroihme,  heroism  of,  and  victory 
over  the  Northmen,  - - iii.  190 

Bull  of  the  Crusades,  and  similar  bulls  ex- 
plained and  vindicated,  iii.  191  et  seq. 

Blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  - • iv.  46 

Black  children,  free.  Notice  of  the  effort 
of  Bishop  England  to  sustain  a school  for 
the  education  of,  belonging  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  its  abandonment,  iv.  354 

Carlow,  college  of.  Place  of  Bishop  Eng- 
land's education,  - • 1.1,6 

Cork,  birthplace  of  Bishop  England,  i.  1 

Cork,  militia,  Dr.  England's  services  to  as 
chaplain,  - - - - i.  1 

Cork,  his  conduct  at  a contested  election  in,  i.  3, 8 
Charleston,  Dr.  England  appointed  Bishop  of,  i.  4 
Charleston,  see  of,  established,  • i.  11 
Charleston,  history  of  the  diocess  of, 

iii.  246  et  seq. 

Charleston,  character  of  the  inhabitants  of,  i.  11 
Charleston,  condition  and  character  of  Ca- 
tholics in,  - - - - i.  12 

Charleston,  classical  learning  promoted  in, 
by  Dr.  England,  - - • i.  12 

Confession,  advantage  of  sending  children  to,i.  5 
Confession,  danger  incurred  by  bishop  Eng- 
land in  hearing  a,  - - • i.  10 

Confession,  sacrament  of,  his  skill  in  admi- 
nistering the,  - - - i.  15 

Confession  of  nuns,  by  whom  heard,  i.  129 
Confession,  secrets  of,  betrayed  by  White,  i.  128 
Confession  of  his  near  of  kin,  not  usually 
heard  by  a priest,  - - i.  128 

Confession,  a part  of  the  sacrament  of  pe- 
nance, - - - - i.  261 

Confession,  power  given  by,  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  laity,  i.  261 

Confession,  see  “Tribunal  of  Penance,” 

“ Penance,”  and  “ Absolution.” 

Convicts,  remarkable  anecdote  of,  in  the 
Cork  jail,  - - - - i.  6 

Canon  of  Scripture,  defined  by  the  church, 

i.  63  et  seq. 

Canon,  difficulties  relating  to,  i.  63  et  seq. 
Canon,  received  on  the  infallible  testimony 
of  the  Church,  i.  100,  i.  135,  i.  247,  i.  305, 

i.  326,  ii.  290  et  seq. 
Chillingworth's,  definition  of  Protestantism,  i.  91 
Catholics,  their  social  and  political  position 
in  the  United  States,  i.  106  et  seq,  ii.  213  et  seq. 
Catholics,  a favourite  mark  for  the  vitupera- 
tion of  young  collegians,  • i.  110 

Catholics  of  Britain,  their  fidelity  to  their 
oaths,  - i.  193  et  seq.,  ii.  213  et  seq. 
Catholics,  the  numerical  majority  of  Chris- 
tendom, ii.  237 

Catholic,  remarks  on  the  usurpation  of  the 
title,  - - - iv.  168  et  seq. 

Catholic  system,  admiration  of  its  enemies 
for  the,  - - - - i.  125 

Catholic  system,  outlines  of  the,  from  the 
creation,  - - - i.  125  et  seq. 

“Catholic  Tom”  and  “Protestant  Tom,” 
history  of,  ...  i.  197 

Catholic  doctrine,  mildness  of,  contrasted 
with  sectarian  bitterness,  i.  211  et  seq. 

Catholic  principles,  charge  that  they  lead  to 
crime,  refuted,  - - ii.  217  et  seq. 

Catholic  doctrines,  ignorance  of, in  the  United 
States,  - - - ii.  277  et  seq. 

Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  sketch 
of  its  history  and  condition.  Estimate 


of  the  loss  of  members  sustained  by  it, 
etc.,  - - - - iii.  224  et  seq. 

Convents  and  Monasteries,  Blanco  White's 
calumnies  against,  • i.  127  et  seq. 

Canterbury,  Protestant  see  of,  compared 
with  Rome,  in  respect  to  persecution,  i.  163 
Calvin,  his  guilt,  in  burning  Servetus,  ac- 
knowledged but  palliated  by  Maclaine,  i.  185 
Calvin,  doctrine  of,  on  the  Eucharist, 

i.  380  et  seq. 

Charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  shown  in 
her  anathemas,  - - - i.  210 

Charity,  shown  in  her  prayers,  • i.  218 
Censures,  spiritual,  employed  by  Protes- 
tants, - - - - i.  219 

Congregationalists,  exclusiveness  of  their 
doctrine,  - - - - i.  219 

Civil  laws  against  heresy,  church  not  the 

author  of,  - - i.  233 

Civil  obligations  of  Catholics,  in  relation  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  ii.  246  et  seq. 
Christening  relics,  - - - i.  302 

Congregation  of  Rites,  judgment  of  the,  on 
miracles,  relics,  etc.,  - • i.  303 

Common  sense,  Catholic  sense,  • i.  307 
Constance,  Council  of,  - - i.  315 

Corruption,  early,  of  Christianity,  absurdity 
of  maintaining  the,  - i.  323  et  seq. 

Carolostadius,  - - i.  362  et  seq. 

Confirmation,  Lutheran  doctrine  concern- 
ing, - - - - i.  431 

Chnstiern  the  Cruel,  founder  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Denmark,  history  of, 

i.  454  et  seq. 

Chnstiern,  policy  followed  by,  in  Sweden, 

i.  458  et  seq. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  conversion  of,  and  ab- 
dication of  her  crown,  - - i.  463 

Catechism,  Protestant, published  at  Charles- 
ton, and  refutation  of  its  errors,  ii.  19  et  seq. 
Celibacy,  merit  of,  - - ii.  333  et  seq. 

Chancery,  Roman,  and  its  pretended  tax- 
book,  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of  Pinet, 
Banck,  Fuller,  and  other  anti-Catbolic 
writers,  - - - - iii.  13-106 

Constantinople,  See  of,  sketch  of  its  usurpa- 
tions and  other  disorders,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  heresies,  • iii.  284  et  seq. 

“ Christian"  party  in  politics  characterised, 

iv.  13-68 

Clifford,  Lord,  donation  of,  to  the  cathedral 
and  seminary  of  Charleston,  - iv.  342 
Conspiracy,  pretended,  of  the  Leopoldine  As- 
sociation and  of  Catholics  generally  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

iv.  345  et  seq. 

Diocesan  College  of  Cork,  Dr.  England  Pre- 
sident of  the,  - - • i.  36 

Diocess  of  Charleston,  constitution  of,  i.  12 

Dissensions  of  sects,  • i.  90  et  seq.  i.  242 

Despotic  principle  of  church  authority  among 
Anglicans,  - - - i.  94 

Despotism  attributed  to  the  Roman  Church 
for  exacting  obedience  to  the  rules  of  lo- 
gic, - - - - i.  165 

Deposition  of  princes  by  the  Popes, 

i.  170,  ii.  231,  et  sea.,  ii.  400  et  seq. 
Documents,  published  by  British  Catholics, 
disavowing  certain  odious  tenets,  i.  198  et  seq. 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  teaches  exclusive 
salvation,  i.  209  et  seq. 

De  Castro,  Alphonsus,  - - i.  233 
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Degradation  of  Christendom  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  denied,  i.  302 

Denmark,  sketch  of  the  history  of, 

i.  454  et  seq.,  iii.  270  et  seq. 
Doctrine  and  opinion,  difference  between, 

ii.  81  et  seq. 

Desaossnre,  Chancellor,  letter  to,  on  Catho- 
lic witnesses,  - - iv.  163  et  seq. 

David,  Bishop,  letter  to,  on  the  definition  of 
Faith,  - - - ii.  358 

Datty,  Mrs.,  Superioress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  notice  of  the  death  j 
and  character  of,  - - iv.  361 

England,  Bishop,  sketches  and  notices  of  his 
life,  death,  and  character,  i.  1-56 

England,  Bishop,  his  pulpit  oratory,  i.  6,  15,  16 
England,  Bishop,  circumstances  of  his  poli- 
tical career  in  Ireland,  and  appointment  to 
a bishopric,  explained  bv  himself,  v.  132  et  seq. 
England  family,  their  trials  and  character,  i.  5 
England,  Joanna  M.,  notice  of,  • i.  4,  13,  21 
Evidence,  direct  and  collateral,  of  the  Cath- 
olic Religion,  - • i.  133  et  seq. 

England,  its  toleration  of  infidelity  and  per- 
secuting code  against  Catholics, 

i.  137  et  seq.,  186  et  seq.,  193  et  seq.,  232. 
England,  superstition  of  the  people  of,  i.  302 
England,  ancient  privileges  of  the  clergy  in, 
shown  to  have  been  a part  of  English 
Law,  - - - ii.  4*21  et  seq. 

England,  Church  of,  anathematizes  indiffe- 
rent  ism,  - - - - i.  208 

England,  Church  of,  a persecuting  church,  i.  307 
Emancipation,  Catholic,  opposed  by  Blanco 
White,  - - - - i.  Ill 

Emancipation,  arguments  against,  from  the 
pretended  incompatibility  of  the  duties  of 
an  English  citizen  and  those  of  a Catholic, 

i.  167  et  seq. 

Eucharist,  Catholic  doctrine  of  the,  i.  255  et  seq. 
Eucharist,  doctrine  of  the  English  Church 
on  the,  unintelligible,  - i.  258  et  seq. 
Eucharist,  errors  of  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ers respecting  the,  exposed,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  defended,  - 1.  359  et  seq. 

Election,  doctrine  of,  difference  between 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  concerning  the, 

i.  431 

Erasmus’s  opinion  of  the  moral  influence  of 
the  Reformation,  - - - i.  437 

Excommunication,  remarks  on,  ii.  271  et  seq. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Pope, 

ii.  41  let  seq. 

Education,  want  of, in  England,  • iv.  Ill 

Education,  effect  of,  on  insanity,  • iv.  113 

St.  Finbar’s  Cathedral  and  Parish,  at  Cork, 

i.  3,  11 

St.  Finbar’s  Cathedral  in  Charleston,  its 
appearance,  a theatre  of  the  ecclesiastical 
drama,  - - - i.  15 

St.  Finbar’s,  a school  of  logic  and  eloquence,  i.  15 
France,  revival  of  Catholic  spirit  in,  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  - - iv.  338 

French  clergy  in  the  United  States,  their 
character,  - - - i.  11 

French  Government,  its  equitable  treatment 
of  Protestants,  - - - i.  175 

French  Catholics,  munificence  of,  towards 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  U.  States,  iv.  338 
Fuller,  Rev.  R.,  at  Bishop  England’s  fune- 
ral, - - - - • i.  49 


Faith,  defined,  - - i.  88,  ii.  354  et  seq. 

Faith,  false  notion  of,  given  by  B.  White 
and  his  patrons,  - - - i.  164 

Faith,  articles  of,  distinguished  from  opi- 
nions, - - i.  166 

Faith,  Protestant  Episcopal,  defined,  i.  213 
Faith,  connexion  of,  with  good  works,  dif- 
ference between  Anglicans  and  Metho- 
dists respecting,  - - - i.  228 

Faith  implies  infallibility,  - i.  242 

Faith,  Tridentine  doctrine  respecting,  . i.  333 
Fanaticism.  Protestant,  compared  with  Ca- 
tholic enthusiasm,  - - - i.  120 

Francis  Xavier,  St.,  miracles  of,  i.  147  et  seq. 
Florence,  Council  of,  its  definition  of  Papal 
supremacy,  - - - i.  168  et  seq. 

Florence,  Council  of,  and  of  Ferrara,  history 
of  the,  - - - i.  317  et  seq. 

Federal  Government,  the,  compared  with 
the  governments  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
respects  their  relations  to  religion, 

iv.  53  et  seq. 

Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria,  notice  of  the 
death  of,  and  his  benefactions  to  the  Dio- 
cess  of  Charleston,  - - iv.  354 

General  Councils,  pretended  contradictions 
of,  i.  86,  244,  ii.  294  et  seq.,  321  et  seq., 

458  et  seq. 

Gregory  S.  Thaumaturgus,  miracles  of,  i.  144 
Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  interest  of,  in  the 
American  Missions  and  munificent  gift  to 
the  Diocese  of  Charleston,  - iv.  337,  349 
Gaillard,  Judge,  credibility  of  a Catholic  on 
oath,  disputed  before,  • i.  202 

Gandolphy,  Rev.  Mr.,  case  of,  - i.  207 

Greeks,  reconciliation  of  the,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  - - - i.  317 

Gnostics,  Manichaeans,  Paulicians,  etc., 
history  of  the,  - - i.  386  et  seq. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  history  of,  • i.  459  et  seq. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  character  of,  • i.  462 

Gospel  Messenger,  letters  to  the  editors  of, 
on  the  Veneration  of  Saints,  Images,  etc., 

ii.  89  et  seq. 

Germany,  plunder  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in,  by  princes,  - - ii.  220  et  seq. 

Greek  Schism,  brief  history  of  the,  iii.  299 
Gaston,  Judge,  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  perjury,  in  taking  office  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Caroliaa,  iv.  103  et  seq. 

! Hughes,  Bishop,  of  New  York,  compared  to 
Dr.  England,  - - - i.  9 

Howard,  Colonel,  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Na- 
got’s  penances,  - - - i.  11 

High  priest,  Jewish,  authority  of,  in  contro- 
versies of  faith,  - - - i.  71 

Hell,  doctrine  of,  doubted  by  Blanco  White,  i.  119 
Hell,  doctrine  of,  disbelieved  by  Protestants 
to  a certain  extent,  - - i.  300 

Heresy  and  murder  distinguished,  - i.  179 

Heresy,  in  what  cases  a crime,  and  in  what 
a misfortune,  - - - i.  179 

Heresy  distinguished  from  absurdity, 

iii.  288  et  seq. 

Heretics,  obligation  of  keeping  faith  with, 

i.  191,  ii.  231  et  seq. 
Heretic,  a,  defined.  - - - ii.  236 

Heretics  of  the  middle  ages,  detestable  vices 
of,  ii.  237  et  seq.,  454  et  sea.,  iii.  89  et  seq. 
Haller,  M.  de,  persecution  of,  on  his  conver- 
sion, • •••!.  183 
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Hum,  notice  of  calumnies  in  regard  to, 

i.  192,  ii.  466  et  seq.,  iii.  93  et  seq. 
Hanover,  house  of,  its  perfidy  towards  Irish 
Catholics,  ...  i.  194 

Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  doc- 
trines taught  in,  and  blasphemous  lan- 
guage of,  - - i.  212  et  seq. 

Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England,  extract 
from,  on  contention  and  brawling, 

t.  222  et  seq. 

Hinkelites,  doctrines  of  the,  etc.,  i.  359  et  seq. 
Hawley,  Rev.  Win.,  letters  to,  ii.  213  et  seq. 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany  and  Gregory  VII., 
ana  other  similar  cases  of  German  sove- 
reigns censured  by  Popes,  ii.  403  et  seq. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  absolution  of  the 
subjects  of,  from  allegiance,  ii.  411  et  seq. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  excommunication  of,  ii.  414 
Hildebrandine  Popes  and  the  European  mo- 
narch9,  conflicts  between  the,  ii.  463  et  seq. 
Holy  Week,  ceremonies  of,  at  Rome, 

iii.  350-392 

Hohenlohe,  Prince,  account  of  some  of  the 
miracles  of,  - - iii.  447-476 

Hohenlohe,  Prince,  short  account  of  the  life 
of,  - iii.  470 

Haytian,  legation  of  Dr.  England,  iv.  341  et  seq. 

Jail,  Dr.  England’s  labours  in  the,  among 
the  convicts  at  Cork,  • • i.  2 

Julian’s  subtlest  device  borrowed  by  the 
British  government,  - - i.  11 

Inquisition,  rare  Protestant  work  on,  and  its 
fate,  - - - - i.  13 

Inquisition  re-established  in  Spain  by  the 
king.  Its  restoration  a second  time  de- 
sired by  the  king,  prevented  by  the  Pope, 

i.  183 

Inquisition  established  as  a safeguard  against 
Saracens,  - - - i.  231 

Inquisition  not  the  cause  of  Catholic  unity, 

i.  307 

Inquisition,  victims  of  the,  generally  atro- 
cious criminals,  - - • i.  309 

Inquisition  vindicated,  ii.  271  et  seq.,  454  et  seq. 
Israelites,  Dr.  England’s  friendly  feelings 
towards,  - - - - i.  16 

Infallibility,  doctrine  of,  i.  57,  ii.  178  et  seq. 
Infallibility  necessarily  inferred  from  the  re- 
velation  of  specific  truths,  - ii  135 
Infallibility,  principle  of,  objection  that  it 
tends  to  persecution,  answered,  • i.  186 
Infallibility,  remarks  on, 

i.  235,  i.  242  et  seq.,  i.  309 
Infallibility  and  impeccability  distinguished, 

i.  310  et  seq.,  ii.  443  et  seq. 
Infallibility,  objections  to,  answered, 

i.  318  et  seq. 

Judgment,  private,  principle  of,  anarchical 
and  despotic,  - - - i.  69 

Judgment,  private,  conducts  to  absurdities, 

i.  240 

Judgment  and  immortality,  doctrines  o£ 
known  by  the  Jews,  etc.,  from  tradition, 

i.  245 

Ignatius  Loyola,  St., miracles  of,  • i.  145 
Jansenist  miracles,  - - i.  153 

Jansenist  schism,  sketch  of  the,  iv.  115  et  seq. 
James  II.,  misrepresentations  of, — corre- 
spondence of,  with  Bossuet,  etc.,  i.  174  et  seq. 
Intolerance,  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
compared,  in  respect  to,  • i.  180  et  seq. 
Justification,  works  done  before,  doctrine  of 


| the  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  re- 
specting, i.  213  et  seq. 

Justification,  doctrine  of,  according  to  va- 
rious sects,  - - - i.  206-230 

Indifferentism,  reduced  to  a logical  formula, 

i.  230 

Intervention,  human,  between  Christ  and 
the  soul,  - - - - i.  245 

Intervention,  human,  doctrine  of,  asserted 
by  Protestants,  L 245 

Jerusalem,  council  of,  - - i.  325 

Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  recon- 
ciliation of,  to  the  church,  at  the  Council 
of  Florence,  his  character  and  death,  i.  317 
Iconoclasm,  heresy  of,  • i.  386  et  seq. 

John  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  conversion  of  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  relapse,  • i.  462 
John,  King  of  England  and  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  - - ii.  302  et  seq. 

Intention,  doctrine  of,  defended,  i.  474  et  seq. 
Idolatry,  Catholic  Church  vindicated  from 
the  charge  of,  • • ii.  89  et  seq. 

Idolatry,  Pagan,  history  and  nature  of, 

ii.  126  et  seq.,  ii.  310  et  seq. 
Image  worship  in  the  Catholic  Church,  doc- 
trine of  St.  Thomas  ana  Bellarmine  con- 
cerning, etc.,  ii.  116  et  seq.,  315  et  seq. 

Indulgences,  value  and  use  of,  ii.  168  et  seq. 

Indulgences,  antiquity  of,  - ii.  471  et  seq. 

Indulgences,  history  of,  - iii.  63  et  seq. 
Indulgences  explained,  • iv.  290  et  seq. 
Ignorant  prejudices  against  Catholics, 

iv.  166  et  seq. 

Kemp,  Bishop,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Maryland,  a patron  of  Blanco 
White,  and  responsible  for  his  false- 
hoods, - - - i.  113  et  seq. 

Kemp,  Bishop,  remarks  of  Bishop  England 
on  the  death  of,  ...  i.  292 

Longfield,  Colonel,  of  the  Cork  Militia,  sanc- 
tions Dr.  England’s  labours  among  his 
troops,  - - - - i.  1 

Lectures  of  Dr.  England  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Cork,  - - - - - i.  2 

Legislators,  duties  of  Catholic,  in  regard  to 
legal  rights  of  Protestant  churches.  Re- 
strictions upon,  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  contrasted,  in  respect 
to  equity  and  fidelity,  - - i.  174  et  seq. 

Limerick,  violation  of  treaty  of,  • i.  194 

Limerick,  libel  case,  - • iii.  76  et  seq. 

Liberality,  true  and  false  notions  of,  ex- 
plained, - - - ii.  351  et  seq. 

Luther,  doctrines  of,  on  the  Eucharist,  etc. 

i.  362  et  seq. 

Luther,  predictions  of,  and  their  unfortu- 
nate issue,  - - - - i.  440 

Luther,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  - - i.  446 

Lutheran  and  Catholic  discipline  com- 
pared, - - - - i.  435  et  seq. 

Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches  compared, 
in  respect  to  sacerdotal  power  and  liturgi- 
cal pomp,  - - - i.  464  et  seq. 

Latin  Liturgy  defended,  • • ii.  51  et  seq. 

Liberius,  Pope,  defended  from  the  charge 
of  heresy,  - - - ii.  73  et  seq. 

Lateran  Council,  fourth,  vindicated, 

ii.  237  et  seq.,  408  et  seq.,  iii.  83  et  seq. 
Little,  Rev.  Mr.,  sermon  of,  reviewed, 

ii.  436  et  seq. 
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Lav-interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
destructive  effects  of,  - - ii.  462 

Leo  XII.,  notice  of  the  death  and  charac- 
ter of,  - - - - - iv.  392 

M'Carthy,  Rev.  R.,  Dean  of  Cork,  - i.  1,  3 
Moylan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Cork, 
and  patron  of  Dr.  England,  - - i.  1,  3 

Murphy,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Cork, 
succeeds  Dr.  Moylan,  - - L 4 

Mercantile  Chronicle  of  Cork,  edited  by  Dr. 

England,  - - - - i.  8 

Moses,  authority  of,  - * i.  71 

Minor  doctrines,  danger  of  neglecting, 

l.  89  et  seq. 

Miracles,  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion 
proved  by,  - - - i.  142  et  seq. 

Miracles  ot  St.  Gregoiy,  Thaumaturgus ; at 
the  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple ; of  St. 
Francis  XTavier,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  etc., 

i.  142  et  seq. 

Miracles,  Catholic,  - - ii.  445  et  seq. 

Mattingly,  Mrs.,  history  of  the  miraculous 
cure  of,  - iii.  393-447 

Meath,  Protestant  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Dopping), 
denies  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith  with 
Catholics.  His  principle  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish monarchs  and  parliaments,  i- 198,  ii.  246 
Magee,  Archbishop  (Protestant,  of  Dublin), 
disgrace  of,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  i.  206 
Marriages,  mixed,  reprehended  in  Protes- 
tant confessions,  - - - i.  219 

Marriage,  sacrament  of.  Supposed  incerti- 
tude of  the,  from  a defect  of  intention, 

i.  491  et  seq. 

Methodists,  exclusive  doctrine  of,  i.  227  et  seq.  I 
Melancthon,  history  and  opinions  of,  i.  372  et  seq. 
Mahometans  and  Jews,  coalition  of  heretics 
with,  against  the  Church,  - i.  386  et  seq. 
Mahometanism,  influence  of,  upon  slavery, 

iii.  179  et  seq. 

Mahometan  invasion  of  Europe,  iii.  179  et  seq. 
Merits  of  angels  and  saints  explained, 

ii.  90  et  seq. 

Merit  and  justification,  doctrine  of,  ii.  105  et  seq. 
Mediatorial  office  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints, 

ii.  110  et  seq. 

Martyrdom  of  English  Catholic  priests, 

ii.  262  et  seq. 

Mount  Zion  Missionary,  controversy  with, 

ii.  277  et  seq. 

Monarchical  government  of  the  Church, 

ii.  284  et  seq. 

Manicbsans,  asceticism  of  the,  ii.  347  et  seq. 
Molony,  Mother  Mary  Charles,  Life  of, 

iii.  263  et  seq. 

Mass,  the,  explanation  of,  and  the  vest- 
ments, ceremonies,  etc.,  used  in  its  cele- 
bration, - - - - iii.  305-349 

Mareschal,  Archbishop,  death  and  charac- 
ter of,  - - - - iv.  390 

Negroes,  Dr.  England's  interest  in  the,  i.  11 
Nagot,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  austere  penances,  i.  11 
New  York,  State  of,  greatly  indebted  to 
Catholic  industry,  - - - i.  107 

Noblemen,  Cathouc,  of  England  persecuted 
for  the  faith,  - - - ii.  213  et  seq. 

Northmen,  history  of  the,  and  their  incur- 
sions, ....  iii.  181  et  seq. 
Norway,  historical  sketch  of,  - iii.  276  et  seq. 

O'Connell,  D.,  writes  an  article  in  Mr. 


England's  paper,  in  secret,  and  its  conse- 
quences, - - - - - i.  8 

O'Connell,  D.,  letter  to,  on  liberality, 

ii.  354  et  seq. 

O’Connell,  D.,  letter  to,  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty 
shilling  freeholders,  and  other  political 
matters,  ...  iii.  476-520 

Office,  recitation  of  the,  disagreeable  to 
Blanco  White,  i.  189.  Required  by  the 
canons  of  the  English  churcn,  ib. 

Ordinal,  English,  promises  of  candidates 
for  orders  m,  compared  with  those  taken 
at  ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church,  i.  173 
Orders,  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctrines 
respecting,  - - - - i.  263 

Orders,  indelibility  of,  decided  by  English 
Parliament,  - - - - i.  263 

Oaths,  dispensation  from.  i.  193,  ii.  400  et  seq. 
Oaths  imposed  on  Catholics,  and  their  fide- 
lity in  keeping  them,  ii.  218  et  seq.,  416  et  seq. 
Opus  operatum  explained.  - l.  413  et  seq. 

Orange  ascendency  in  Ireland,  • ii.  85  et  seq. 

Presentation  Convent  of  Cork,  originated 
with  Dr.  England,  - - - i.  2 

Penitentiary,  female,  founded  by  him,  - i.  2 
Poor  schools,  - - - - i.  2 

Political  career  of  Dr.  England  in  Ireland,  i.  38 
Pontiff,  sovereign,  his  solicitude  for  the 
United  States,  - - - - i.  10 

Pontiff,  sovereign,  supreme  authority  of  the 
— Difference  of  opinion  among  Catholic 
divines  concerning,  - - i.  166  et  seq. 

Pontiff,  sovereign,  supremacy  of,  on  what 
founded,  i.  239  et  seq.,  L 305.,  ii.  173  et 
seq.,  290  et  seq. 

Pontiffs,  sovereign,  moral  characters  of 
several,  discussed,  - - i.  436  et  seq. 

Philosophical  and  Literary  Association  of 
Charleston  sustained  by  Dr.  England,  i.  13 
Pinckney,  General  Thomas,  President  of 
Anti- Duelling  Society,  - - - i.  13 

Press,  secular  and  religious,  in  the  United 
States,  its  virulence  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  - - - - - i.  13 

Patriarchal  period,  infallible  tribunal  dur- 
ing the,  - - - - i.  10, 244 

Predictions  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  * 

i.  72  et  seq. 

Primitive  antiquity  as  a guide  in  interpreting 
scripture,  - - - - i.  96 

Primitive  antiquity,  vagueness  of  the  term 
as  used  by  Episcopalians,  - - i.  96 

Primitive  antiquity,  absurdity  of  supposing 
it  to  have  been  corrupted,  - i.  323  et  seq. 
Pennsylvania,  prosperity  of,  chiefly  owing 
to  Catholic  industry,  - - - T.  107 

Pennsylvania,  troops  furnished  by,  to  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  chiefly  Irishmen,  i.  107 
Prejudices  against  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  whence  derived,  - i.  107  et  seq. 
Paley,  his  Natural  Theology  converts 
Blanco  White  to  Protestantism,  - i.  138 
Paley,  his  “ Evidences  of  Christianity" 

6 rove  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

[is  disingenuous  artifice.  Strictures  on 
Catholic  miracles,  etc.,  - i.  141  et  seq. 
Paley,  his  arguments  against  penance  re- 
futed, - - - - ii.  333  et  seq. 

Practical  system  of  Catholicism  falsely  dis- 
tinguished from  that  explained  by  some 
eminent  writers,  - - - i.  167 
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Practical  system  of  Catholicism,  calumny 
against  the,  as  being  different  for  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  - * i.  304 

Protestant  establishment,  a,  lawfulness  of 
Catholics  swearing  to  maintain  it  in  its 
legal  privileges,  • i.  173  et  seq.,  i.  203  et  seq. 
Protestant  princes,  the  aggressors  in  the 
war  with  Charles  V.,  - - i.  441  et  seq. 

Protestants,  eminent,  who  have  sanctioned 
or  oommitted  murder,  perjury,  etc., 

ii.  242  et  seq. 

Protestant  country,  the  United  States  not  to 
be  considered  a,  - - iv.  57  et  seq. 

Protestantism,  histofy  of,  in  Northern 
Europe,  - - - i.  448  et  seq. 

Priest,  an  Irish,  in  danger  of  being  hanged 
for  saving  a Protestant’s  life,  - - i.  184 

Priesthood,  dignity  of  the,  derived  from  the 
power  ofconsecration,  - i.  252  et  seq. 

Priesthood,  corruption  of  the  manners  of 
the,  at  the  epoch  of  the  pretended  Refor- 
mation, - - - - i.  310  et  seq. 

Persecution,  by  Protestants,  guilt  of,  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  Catholic  Church, — 
Persecution  of  Catholics  by  the  church  of 
England.  Its  enormity, — 

Persecution  practised  by  Protestants  through 
the  entire  period  of  their  existence, 

i.  185  et  seq.,  ii.  46  et  seq. 
Persecution  of  British  Catholics  sanctioned 
by  American  Protestants,  - - i.  194 

Persecution,  Protestant,  victims  of,  exceed 
in  number  the  criminals  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition,  - - i.  309,  it.  466 

Persecuting  spirit,  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches  compared  in  respect  to  the, 

i.  438  et  seq. 

Persecuting  spirit,  similar  comparison  with 
English  Church,  - - ii.  256  et  seq. 

Persecuting  spirit,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
of,Maryland,  - - - - ii.  332 

Presbyterian  Church,  intolerance  of,  shown 
from  documents,  - - i.  188  et  seq. 

Presbyterian  Church  teaches  exclusive  sal- 
vation, - - - - - i.  208 

Presbyterian  Church,  its  doctrines  respect- 
ing predestination,  faith,  and  natural  good 
works,  - - - - i.  216  et  seq. 

Presbyterian  Church,  hostility  of,  towards 
Episcopacy,  - - * i.  221 

Presbyterian  Church,  ordinations  of,  con- 
demned by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  - - - - i.  222 

Pius  IV.,  Creed  of,  Mr.  White  utijustly 
accuses  Mr.  Butler  of  garbling,  - i.  234 
Pius  VIII.,  notice  of  the  death  and  character 
of,  iv.  401 

Power,  spiritual,  argument  against  the 
Church  from  her  claim  of,  - - i.  260 

Power,  claimed  by  the  English  Church, 

i.  262,  301 

Power  of  the  Roman  See,  connexion  of, 
with  saints,  relics,  and  images,  i.  262,  301 
Penitential  discipline,  relation  of,  to  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  - - - i.  265  et  seq. 

Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  in  the  Scriptures, 
Fathers,  Jewish  and  Patriarchal  Churches, 
Protestant  writers,  classic  and  pagan  au- 
thors, &c.,  - i.  265  et  seq.,  ii.  162  et  seq. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  - - i.  270  et  seq. 

Peter,  St.,  supremacy  and  Roman  Episco- 
pacy of,  - - i.  326  et  seq.,  ii.  77  etseq. 

Pisa,  Council  of,  - - - i.  314 


Polygamy  tolerated  by  Luther  and  other 
Reformers,  - - - - i.  494 

Prussia,  sketch  of  the  military,  civil,  and 
religious  history  of,  - - i.  448  et  seq. 

Protestant  Catholicity,  absurdity  of,  ii.  89  et  seq. 
“ Protestant  Catholic,”  Essays  of,  ii.  184  et  seq. 
Penance,  sacrament  of,  - ii.  162  et  seq. 
Penance  and  austerity  vindicated,  ii.  333  et  seq. 
Poinsett  and  Ward,  collision  between  the 
Hon.  Messrs.,  in  Mexico,  - iv.  118  et  seq.. 
Poverty,  voluntary,  merit  of,  - ii.  340  et  seq. 
Paul,  St.,  doctrine  of,  concerning  bodily 
mortification  and  explanation  of  difficult 
texts,  - - - - ii.  347  et  seq. 

Provincial  Councils,  efforts  of  Dr.  England 
to  procure  the  celebration  of,  in  the  United 
States,  - - i.  17,  iv.  317 

Provincial  College,  for  the  education  of 
priests,  notice  of  the  plan  for  founding  a, 
and  the  occasion  of  its  failure,  - iv.  358 

Religious  Repertory,  edited  by  Dr.  England,  L 2 
Revelation,  divine,  its  authority,  marks  of, 
necessity  of  believing,  impossibility  of  the 
Church  adding  to,  • • L 58  et  al. 

Revelation  not  fragmentary,  but  systematic,  i.  324 
Reason  and  faith,  harmony  of,  - - i.  88 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  his  story  of  a miraculous 
cure  taken  up  by  Paley  - - i.  152 

“Roman”  and  “Roman  Catholic”  Church,  i.  236 
Rome,  letters  from,  - - iv.  122  et  seq. 

Ryan  and  De  Lacour,  case  of,  - - i.  262 

Reformation,  contrasted  pictures  of  the 
Church,  at  the  period  of  the,  - - i.  306 

Reformation  enlisted  human  passions,  i.  308 
Reformation,  demand  for  a,  in  morals,  by 
Catholic  prelates  and  writers,  i.  310  et  seq. 
Reformers,  contrasted  with  the  Fathers, 
and  likened  to  the  ancient  heresiarchs,  i.  324 
Republican  and  monarchical  institutions 
among  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  com- 
pared, - - - - i.  431  et  seq. 

Republic  of  the  United  States,  imaginary 
dangers  of  the,  from  the  Catholic  religion, 

iv.  13,  88 

Russia,  historical  sketch  of.  Conversion  of, 
to  Christianity.  Subjection  of  the  church 
of,  to  the  See  of  Rome.  History  of  the 
Russian  schism,  - - iii.  278  et  seq. 

Stranger’s  fever,  conduct  of  Dr.  England 
during  the,  - - - - i.  14,  49 

Seminary  and  academy  founded  by  Bishop 
England,  in  Charleston,  • • i.  12 

Seminary,  measures  for  the  relief  of,  in 
Baltimore,  - - - i.  31 

Supreme  tribunal  of  the  Church  infallible,  L 62 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  com- 
pared to  it,  - - - - i.  62 

Supremacy,  royal,  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, - - - - ii.  421  et  seq. 

System  of  Christianity  defined,  - i.  98 

System  of  Christianity,  harmony  and  com*  ~ 
pleteness  of  the,  - - - i.  924 

Science  perverted  by  British  writers  against 
Catholicity,  - - - - L 110 

Socinian,  tendency  of  arguments  against 
transubstantiation,  derived  from  human 
reason,  L 160 

Spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
distinguished,  • • i.  166  et  stq. 

Suburbicarian  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  \ 
Rome,  - - - ii.  77  et  seq. 
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Salvation,  exclusive,  Catholic  dogma  of, 
found  fault  with  by  White,  - - i.  202 

Salvation,  exclusive,  taught  by  all  religions, 

i.  208  et  seq. 

Salvation,  exclusive,  extracts  from  several 
confessions  asserting  doctrine  of,  i.  208  et  seq. 
Salvation  in  the  Church  alone,  Catholic 
dogma  of,  explained,  - i.  210 

Salvation,  possibility  of  obtaining  in  the  Ca* 
tholic  Church  denied  by  the  heretics  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  - i.  212 

Spanish  clergy,  calumnies  against  their  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  - - i.  206 

3panish  universities,  graduates  of,  in  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  - . - i.  206 

Spanish  peasantry,  treatment  of,  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  compared  with  conduct  of 
the  English  Church  to  the  Irish  peasantry, 

i.  264 

Spanish  taxes  and  indulgences  misrepre- 
sented by  White,  - - i.  264 

Sceptical  character  of  Protestant  objections, 

i.  240 

Symbols,  sophistry  respecting,  supposed  ten- 
dency of  early  Christians  to  worship,  etc.,  i.  254 
Substantial  forms,  and  absolute  accidents, 
scholastic  distinction  of,  • i.  256  et  seq. 
Southey,  suspected  of  the  authorship  of  same 
works  published  by  Blanco  White,  - i.  304 
Schism,  the  great,  history  of,  i.  310  et  seq. 
Sacramental  grace,  doctrine  of,  explained, 

i.  413  et  seq. 

Sweden,  history  of  the  Reformation  in, 

i.  458  et  seq. 

Sweden,  historical  sketch  of,  iii.  272  et  seq. 
Sigismund  of  Sweden,  renunciation  of  the 
crown  by,  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, - - - i.  462 

Scriptures,  Catholic  belief  and  discipline 
concerning  the,  ii.  292  et  seq.  See  “ Canon." 
Solitary  life,  merit  of,  • ii.  337  et  seq. 
Slavery,  domestic,  policy  of  the  Holy  See  in 
regard  to,  - - - iii.  100-191. 

South  America,  Catholic  Church  of,  de- 
fended from  various  slanders,  iii.  191  et  seq. 
Schools,  Catholic,  - - - iv.  110 

School  question  in  New  York,  iv.  114  et  seq. 
St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  falsehoods  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  concerning,  refuted, 

iv.  160  et  seq. 

Tribunal,  supreme,  of  the  Church,  defined, 

i.  58  et  seq. 

Tribunal,  supreme,  of  society,  treated  as  in- 
fallible, - - - - i.  62 

Tribunal,  Jewish,  gave  place  to  Christian,  i.  73 
Tribunal,  supreme,  before  Christ,  i.  244  et  seq. 
Tribunal  of  penance,  priests  subject  to  the,  i.  261 
Tribunal,  existence  of  in  the  old  law,  i.  262 
Temporal  power  of  the  Popes, 

i.  166  et  sea.,  ii.  231  etseq.,  288  et  seq. 
Toleration  in  Catholic  countries,  i.  183,  232 
Toledo,  fourth  Council  of,  - - i.  233 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  Blanco 
White's  falsehood  respecting,  refuted, 

i.  251  et  seq. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  discussed 
and  defended,  i.  359  et  seq.,  ii.  156  et  seq. 
Transubstantiation,  history  of  the  opposi- 
’ tkm  to,  - - i.  386  et  seq. 

Transubstantiation,  proof  of,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  i.  390  et  seq.,  it  61  et  seq. 

Trent,  Council  of,  White's  assertion  that  it 
vol.  v.  33 


considered  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  doubtful,  refuted,  - i.  320  et  seq. 
Trent,  Council  of,  doctrine  of  the,  on  faith 
and  justification,  defended  from  White's 
calumnies,  - • i.  333  et  seq. 

Typical  interpretation  of  the  old  law, 

i.  390  et  seq. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  historical  sketch  of,  iii.  284 
Turkish  invasion,  resistance  to,  forbidden  by 
Luther,  l.  439 

Teutonic  Order,  history  of  the,  i.  448  et  seq. 
Tertullian,  language  of,  on  the  real  pre- 
sence, explained,  - - i.  469  et  seq. 

United  States  of  North  America,  as  a field 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  - - i.  10 

Universities,  answers  of  European,  to  Mr. 

Pitt's  queries,  i.  200  et  seq.,  ii.  416  et  seq. 
Unction,  extreme,  sacrament  of,  • i.  263 

Unction  retained  for  a time  in  the  English 
Church,  ....  i.  263 

Unity  of  the  church  preserved  during  the 
great  schism,  - - - i.  312 

Urban  VI.,  history  of,  and  the  rival  claims 
to  the  pontificate  following  his  election, 

i.  313  et  seq. 

Uncertainty  of  justification.  - i.  485 

Ursuline  Nuns,  history  and  rule  of  the,  and 
the  ceremony  of  habiting  a novice, 

iv.  191  et  seq. 

Veto,  of  British  crown  on  nominations  to  Ca- 
tholic sees,  Dr.  England’s  opposition  to,  i.  3,  7 
Variations  of  Protestants,  i.  98  et  seq.,  i.  230 
Variations  of  Protestants,  argument  from 
White's  mode  of  answering  the, 

i.  307,  329  et  seq. 

Vicious  Circle,  not  contained  in  the  Catholic 
argument',  - i.  105,  133,  ii.  297  et  seq. 
Venial  sin,  not  permissible  for  any  end,  i.  177 
Venial  sin,  punished  by  temporary  suffering 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  by  eternal 
damnation  in  the  opinion  of  Protestants, 

i.  218,  300 

Vicars,  apostolic,  of  England,  and  other  Ca- 
tholic clergy  of  Great  Britain,  measures 
of,  in  relation  to  the  oaths  required  by  the 
government,  - - ii.  231  et  seq. 

Voters,  Catholic,  calumnies  against,  re- 
futed, - - - iv.  69, 103 

Witness,  an  infallible,  necessary  to  cer- 
tainty, - • - - i.  59-100 

White,  Blanco,  his  history  and  character, 

i.  110  etseq. 

Worship,  abuse  of  the  term,  - - i.  301 

Waddell,  Mr.,  invectives  of,  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  noticed,  ana  pamphlet  of, 
against  the  doctrine  of  intention,  refuted, 

i.  474  et  seq. 

Westphalia,  treaty  of,  - - ii.  220  et  seq. 

Waldenses,  history  of  the,  and  of  their 
heresies,  - - - ii.  477  et  seq. 

Willis's  misrepresentations  of  Rome,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  clergy,  and  Bishop  Eng- 
land, corrected,  - - iv.  149  et  seq. 

Whitefield,  Archbishop,  notice  of  the  death 
and  character  of,  and  the  succession  of 
Dr.  Eccleston  to  the  See  of  Baltimore,  iv.  344 

Zuinglian  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist, - - - - i.  366  et  seq. 
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OF  DR.  ENGLAND’S  WRITINGS. 


1820. 

First  Pastoral  Letter. 

1821. 

Pastoral  Letter  for  Lent. 

1822. 

Letters  to  Bishop  Conwell. 

Historical  Fragments. 

Controversy,  on  the  Pope’s  Dispensing  Power. 
Controversy,  on  the  Moral  Character  of  several 
Sovereign  Pontiffs. 

Letter  on  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  to  Dr. 
Dalcho. 

Uniformity  of  Doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Misuse  of  the  term  “ Liberality.” 

Catholic  Schools. 

1824. 

Discourse  before  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Sa- 
vannah. 

Address  to  the  Second  Convention  of  South 
Carolina. 

On  the  Vicious  Circle. 

Controversy  with  Mount  Zion  Missionary,  (con- 
tinued, 1825.) 

Letters  to  Rev.  Wm.  Hawley,  (continued,  1825.) 
Penitential  Austerities. 

Explanation  of  a Passage  from  Tertullian. 
Letter  on  Liberality,  to  O'Connell. 

Catholicity  in  South  America : Strictures  on  the 
North  American  Review. 

Miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 

1825, 

Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams. 

Letters  on  Infallibility. 

Letter  to  Bishop  David. 

Letter  to  Catholics  of  British  America. 

History  of  the  Greek  Schism. 

1826-7. 

Discourse  before  Congress. 

Address  to  the  Fourth  Convention  of  South 
Carolina. 

Address  to  the  First  Convention  of  Georgia. 
Address  to  the  Second  Convention  of  Georgia. 
Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Jubilee  of  Leo  XII. 
Letters  to  Rev.  Hush  Smith. 

Letters  on  Blanco  White,  (continued,  1828.) 
Letter  on  Feudalism,  to  Governor  Troup. 

Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  American  Indians. 
Brief  History  of  the  Schism  of  Utrecht. 
Ignorance  of  Catholic  Tenets. 

Remarks  on  the  Collision  between  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Poinsett. 


1827- 8. 

Address  to  the  Fifth  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Address  to  the  Third  Convention  of  Georgia. 
Address  to  the  Anti-Duelling  Society  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Letter  on  Transubstantiatiou,  to  a Lady. 

Origin  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Laws. 

Letter  to  Chancellor  Desaussure. 

1828- 29. 

Address  to  the  Sixth  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Address  to  the  Fourth  Convention  of  Geoigia. 
Address  to  the  First  Convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Death  of  Leo  XII. 
Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Election  of  Pius  VIII. 
Letters  to  Dr.  Bowen. 

Letters  to  the  Gospel  Messenger. 

Letters  on  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Episcopate. 

Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  American  Indians. 
(From  the  Southern  Review.) 

1829- 30. 

Address  to  the  Seventh  Convention  of  South 
Carolina. 

Address  to  the  Fifth  Convention  of  Georgia. 
Report  of  the  Miraculous  Cure  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
tingly. 

1830- 31. 

Address  to  the  Eighth  Convention  of  South 
Carolina. 

Address  to  the  Fifth  Convention  of  Georgia. 
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ERRATA  OP  VOL.  V. 


Page  108,  second  column,  fbr  “Rer.  Mr.  RlchardV’  read  “Her.  Mr.  Rkheni." 
“ 190,  end  of  Section  XXI.,  for  "mature,"  reed  “mu tore.” 
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GENERAL  ERRATA. 


VOL.  u. 

Page  367,  second  column,  eleventh  line  from  the  top,  for  "however,  indirectly,”  read  "however  indirectly.” 

" 431,  first  column,  fifteenth  line  from  the  top,  for  " Whitred,”  reed  “ Withred.” 

" 456,  second  column,  neer  the  top,  for  "Bonaventum,”  read"  Beneventum.”  v 

" 518,  " " fifth  line  from  top,  for  "last,”  read  "latter.” 

In  the  "History  of  the  Waldenses,”  a portion  of  the  extracts  were  accidentally  repeated,  by  following  exactly  the 
copy.  Also,  in  the  same,  the  name  "Renter,”  is  several  times  incorrectly  written  "Reiner.” 


VOL.  m. 

Page  44,  second  column,  near  the  middle,  et  al.,  for  "Reiffensteal,”  read  “Reiffenstuel.” 

" 150,  second  column,  last  line,  et  dL,  for  "Ma$on,”  read  "Macon.”  ‘ 

“ 530,  erratum  of  page  90,  the  correction  should  read  “posters,”  instead  of  "protera.” 

CORRIGENDUM. 

Page  173,  first  column,  near  the  bottom,  " Dingolvinga.”  Since  this  volume  was  printed,  the  editor  has  learned, 
from  a source  of  the  highest  authority,  that  this  village  is  not  Ingoldstadt,  as  conjeotured  by  the  leanied  and  right 
reverend  author,  but  Dkigoffing,  a small  town  situated  on  the  leer,  in  lat  48°  31',  long.  29°  31'.  Tassillon  had 
a castle  there,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  to  the  present  day,  and  the  village  is  also  the  seat  of  a landgericht,  or 
district  court  * 


The  reader  is  requested  to  excuse  any  errors  which  may  have  been  overlooked,  as  the  perplexed  and  inaccurate 
state  of  the  copy  has  made  the  work  of  arrangement  and  correction  very  difficult 
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